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GRAZING FEES ON PUBLIC LANDS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1969 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTER ON Pubiic LANDS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Church, Anderson, Bible, Moss, Burdick, Metcalf, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Hansen, Hatfield, Stevens, and Fannin. 

Also present: Jerry T’. Verkler, staff director; Stewart French, chief 
counsel; Charles Cook, minority counsel; Porter Ward, and Roy Whit- 
acre, professional staff members. 

Senator Cuurcu. This is the time duly noted and set for an oper 
public hearing—informational in nature—by the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee into the recently promulgated regulations which pro- 
vide for increases in livestock grazing fees on public lands. 

The Bureau of the Budget announced the new increases on January 
14, 1969. 

Without objection, I direct that the Bureau of the Budget announce- 
ment appear at this point in the record together with my letter to the 
Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture regarding the new fee 
rate. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Bureau of the Budget announced today that grazing fees for Federal lands 
administered by the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior will be higher 
this year. 

Stockmen using lands administered by Interior’s Bureau of Land Management 
in 1969 will pay 44 cents to graze one cow or five sheep for a month, compared 
with 33 cents in 1968. New fees on Western National Forest lands managed by 
Agriculture’s Forest Service will range from 31 cents to $1.25 per cow-month, 
with sheep grazing at 6 cents to 25 cents monthly. In 1968, these National Forest 
fees ranged from 21 cents to $1.80 per cow-month. 

The Bureau of the Budget’s Circular A-25 in 1959 instructed Federal agencies 
to charge fair market value for such services, in line with instructions from 
Congress in 1952 to prescribe fair and equitable fees which would be as uniform 
as practicable among the various Federal agencies. Schedules developed with 
the Bureau of the Budget call for grazing fees to increase in 10 annual steps 
until they reach a fair market value of $1.23 per cow-month, with adjustments 
based on an index of current private forage prices. 

The $1.23 fair market value for range forage was based on the results of a 1966 
survey of Western livestock operations conducted for the two Departments by 
Agriculture’s Statistical Reporting Service. The livestock industry and financial 
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institutions cooperated in the survey. Groundwork had begun with economic 
studies of the ranching industry conducted for the Departments by Western 
universities and Agriculture’s Economic Research Service. 

It is calculated that the 1969 fair market value of public land grazing is $1.25. 
This includes the $1.23 base fee, adjusted by the current forage price index of 
2 cents. Grazing fees will continue to be less than this calculated fair market 
value figure for 10 years while the fees are raised in annual steps to minimize 
the effect on stockmen. 

For Western National Forests, the new rates go into effect as permits are 
renewed after publication of the schedules in the Federal Register. Local forest 
supervisors will have information on specific National Forest rates. For BLM 
lands, the rates simply will take effect for the entire 1969 grazing season; formal 
notice will be published in the Federal Register. 

Both Departments proposed the new fee schedule last November 15. A pro- 
posed regulation implementing the program in the Western national forests was 
submitted for review to the Forest Services local grazing advisory boards and 
other interested organizations. Interior published its proposed fee regulations in 
the Federal Register November 16, and reviewed the proposals with its grazing 
district advisory boards and with its National Advisory Board Council. 

Numerous comments were received from members of the livestock industry, 
from conservation and farm and ranch organizations, and from State and local 
governments. 

The decision was reached after careful consideration both of the effects upon 
the livestock industry and the responsibility to the general public which uses 
many of the same lands for other purposes under multiple-use management 
principles. Both Departments will study closely and continuously the effects of 
the new fees. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 13, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Department of Agriculture. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Over half of the livestock in the state of Idaho graze 
on the public lands at one time or another during each year. Grazing fees are a 
matter of prime importance to the sheep and cattle operators. 

Your recent announcement of the joint decision, taken by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture, to raise grazing fees on BLM and Forest Service land 
from the current average rate of 33¢ per AUM to $1.24 per AUM, in incremental 
stages over the next 10 years, must represent the most drastic adjustment of 
grazing fees ever imposed. 

I am unable, at this time, to pass an informed judgment on what justification 
may exist for so large an increase. Neither can I forecast the position of the 
incoming administration with respect to the projected new schedules. But it 
seems to me that so far-reaching a decision cught not to be taken in the waning 
days of this administration. 

At a time when the transition of governments is upon us, this is a matter which 
should be left open for the new administration to pass upon. 

I say this, not only for reasons of political propriety, but for reasons of practi- 
cality as well. There is no way for this administration to fix fees that will bind 
its successor. The attempt to do so will inevitably be regarded as presumptuous, 
the effect of which can only prejudice the ultimate outcome of the case. 

Furthermore, I am satisfied that a fourfold increase in grazing fees constitutes 
a change of such magnitude as to call for a thorough legislative review. In fair- 
ness to those who must pay, Congress should make certain that the projected fee 
schedules, or any similar increases that may be promulgated by the new adminis- 
tration, are both reasonable and warranted. 

Therefore, as Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, it is 
my intention to conduct a public inquiry, early in the next session of Congress, 
examining the subject of grazing fees in all of its ramifications. The hearings 
will have, as their objective, a full review of the action taken by your depart- 
ment, its impact upon the livestock industry in the Western states, and the degree 
to which upward adjustment of grazing fees on federal lands can be justified 
in the public interest. 
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If you should wish to testify at these hearings, your participation will be 
welcome. An invitation will be extended to you at the appropriate time. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH. 


Senator Cuurcu. The Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress has prepared a history of grazing fees on public lands. 
Without objection it will be included in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


A Brier HISTORY OF GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


(By George H. Siehl, Analyst in Natural Resources, Natural Resources Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress) 


THE FREE RANGE 


The early history of the Western cattle industry and associated range utliza- 
tion was described by George Stewart, a Forest Service ecologist, in The 
Western Range. These excerpts provide some idea of the rapid and expansive 
deterioration that occurred when the range was used indiscriminately, rather 
than managed. 

“The first era of intensive use of western range by livestock coincided with 
the great boom in range cattle, which was on the upswing in 1880. By 1881 the 
price recovery from the 1873 depression generated in the grazing industry a tide 
of expansion which became a veritable flood in 18838. That year, in Wyoming 
alone, 20 mammoth cattle companies were organized with a total capitalization 
of more than $12,000,000. 

“k * * In a few short years practically all ranges were under use and in 
many cases depletion had commenced on a scale in keeping with the size of herds. 

“Outfits owning 5,000 to 100,000 cattle were common on the Plains and in 
the Southwest, and properties of small owners were often consolidated by pur- 
chase or by incorporation. 

* * * * * a ae 


“The buffalo, deer, elk, mountain sheep, antelope, and other forms of wild- 
life, large and small, that were the first users of the range had little or no 
discernible effect upon it in terms of depletion. Heavy use by vast roaming 
or migrating herds of buffalo was common, and around strategic watering 
places, salt licks, and on favorite breeding grounds range forage would be so 
fully grazed that little or no feed remained. Yet in every instance seasonal mi- 
grations of the herds permitted recovery of the vegetation between grazing 
periods. 

“In all other instances of temporary exhaustion of the range resource, such 
as overuse by huge colonies of prairie dogs, or utter destruction of forage by 
locusts or crickets, sufficient periods of recuperation accurred to maintain the 
productive power of the original range. No evidence remains to us from those 
times of such persistent overuse aS came when the white man began to pasture 
his cattle year after year on the same range, without affording any opportunity 
for restoring plant vigor. 

“With the discovery of gold in the Rocky Mountains during the sixties, cattle 
were taken from Utah and California into Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and 
Nevada. The strong markets of the late seventies and early eighties carried 
grazing onto most of the accessible ranges in the mountain region. Here, how- 
ever, development of the country was slower and more substantial, since it came 
in connection with homes and farms. Wild hay and irrigated alfalfa produced 
abundantly and from the first lent stability to range use on a community basis. 

% * * * * * * 


“The tremendous growth in range cattle, however, carried with it a weak- 
ness that in the end proved fatal. It was based on a husbandry transplanted from 
Mexico, which brought to English-speaking people for the first time in history 
the practice of rearing cattle in great droves without fences, corrals, or feed. 
The lariat, the type of saddle, chaps, and the sombrero came along with the 


1U.S. Congress, Senate, 74th Congress, Second Session. Document No. 199, the Western 
Range. Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 620 pages. April 24, 1936. 
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manner of conducting the business. The very newness of it all as well as the 
immensity of the outtits left the Americans without guide or standard by which 
to gage either the security of the cattle as they roamed at large or the ability 
of the forages to stand up under continual intense utilization. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that cattle instead of grass came to be regarded as the raw resource 
and that the neglected forages began to give way before the heavy and unmanaged 
use to which they were subjected. 

“This almost explosive expansion of cattle grazing was based on a great 
natural resource which the stockmen obtained with little cost. Grass was the 
magnet and living bonanza that irresistibly drew cattle and cattlemen to this 
range El Dorado. 

bd * * * * % * 


“The expectation of fortunes to be made in a few years led to gambling in 
futures and caused overexpansion both in investment and in range use. In this 
process the accumulated forage of several years was mined, overuse taking 
not only the current growth but sapping as well the vigor of the forage plants. 
The better stockmen recognized the danger but warnings in a minor key during 
a boom get no hearing, and exploitation raced on. 

“This constant drain, without allowing any chance for recuperation, caused 
the forage ‘‘mine” to peter out. In 1898 Bentley reported that some stockmen 
considered that in parts of Texas ‘the injury has gone almost past the point where 
redemption is possible.’ Ranges that should have carried a cow on every 40 acres 
had one on every 10 acres.”’ 

An extremely severe winter in 1885-1886 was followed by a summer drought 
and another bad winter. This killed large numbers of cattle, in places as much as 
85% of the herd, and abruptly deflated the speculative balloon. 

“So weak had the boom structure been and so severe the shock of its fall that 
only a wreck of the range-cattle industry remained. Range use had been so 
concentrated and relentless that the best coulees were hopelessly trampled, and 
the back slopes weakened in productive power. Herds were broken and scattered ; 
confidence was wiped out; and forced sales for liquidation of debts pressed 
down the already broken prices. 

* * * * * * * 


“While the range was used recklessly by most ranchers, the necessity for 
providing a dependable forage supply was felt, even before the ruinous winter 
of 1886-87, by a few stockmen who had purchased land in an effort to prevent 
summer use of range suitable for winter grazing. Others, realizing that con- 
trolled ranges had advantages, were willing to relinquish their ‘rights’ and 
persuaded the national convention of Cattle Growers to recommend Federal 
leases on the public range. Before the boom, in 1881, stockmen of both Montana 
and Wyoming fought against enacting the law suggested by Powell for enlarged 
‘arid homesteads’, and urged that all proposals to lease land be rejected; but 
after the boom they felt differently about the situation. 

“No action on this recommendation was taken by the Federal Government 
and the cattlemen then attempted to acquire ownership of as much land as 
possible. Cowboys were hired to enter land and for a small sum turn it over 
to their employer. Lands along streams where cattle could water and where 
wild hay could be grown were acquired first, and later more and more upland 
range.” 

A major new threat to the economy of the cattle industry and the ecology 
of the battered range appeared—the sheep. 

“Just when security in the ownership of cattle was becoming established and 
the West was being taught the necessity of welding land to livestock to insure 
dependable forage supplies and range use, a tremendous and rapid increase 
in sheep again stirred up the struggle for range. 

“Sheep numbers quickly rose from a comparatively small figure to veritable 
hordes. This increase came at different times in different States, but maxi- 
mum numbers were reached in most States between 1880 and 1910. * * * 

“Vast numbers of sheep appearing almost without warning on fully used 
cattle ranges not only aroused a deep resentment but had a dire effect in causing 
even further exhaustion of the range forage. Compact herds left the range 
plants shaved to the ground and the soil exposed to wind and water erosion.” 

Stewart credits the institution of public land control with restoring essential 
stability to the deteriorating conditions on the range. 
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“The creation of the national forests * * * greatly stabilized range use and 
livestock production. An effort was made to administer grazing on the national 
forests for the benefit both of the permanent stockmen and of the adjacent 
agricultural communities. Having a definite range allotment with 3 to 5 months 
of dependable summer feed of high quality helped the stockmen to make the 
adjustments necessary to supply feed for the remainder of the year.” 


FOREST SERVICE FEES 


The first regulated use of the forest reserves was set by the act of June 4, 
1897. Regulations under this act allowed continued grazing of cattle in forest 
reservations as long as no harm was done to the forest. Sheep, however, were 
prohibited except in the Washington and Oregon reservations where it was 
thought that the abundant rainfall would allow for quick regeneration of 
vegetation. No fees were charged at this time. 

Administration of the forest reserves was by the General Land Office in the 
Department of Interior until transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
by the act of February 1, 1905. 

The first grazing fees were imposed by regulation on January 1, 1906. The 
minimum fees for summer grazing were set at 5 to 8 cents per head for sheep 
and, for the summer season, 20 to 35 cents per head for cattle and horses. The 
annual rate was 35 to 50 cents per head. The regulations further provided that, 
as the condition of the range improved and the demand for permits increased, 
the grazing charges would gradually be increased. 

The imposition of fees was strongly resisted by stockmen. Clawson writes 
in The Federal Lands,’ The authority to control grazing on the forest reserves 
was challenged successfully in the courts until as late as the period of 1908-11. 
For many years the authority to charge grazing and other fees was disputed.” 

A Forest Service view on grazing charges stated: 

“The collection of a reasonable fee for the use of national-forest range is 
nothing more or less than the recognition of the common busines principle of 
paying for values received. The intrinsic worth of the forage and the stability 
afforded the livestock agriculturist in the use of the range have definite values. 
Not to collect fees from the range users would result in a subsidy to this 
group as compared to the producer who operates on privately owned or leased 
range or farm land. The collection of fees is also justified as a means of off- 
setting the cost of administration and the construction of improvements on the 
range by the Government, both of which directly benefit the range user. Never- 
theless, almost continuous pressure has been brought by the livestock interests 
using the range to keep the fees as low as possible.” 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 


From the turn of the century until the 1930’s there were numerous efforts 
to pass legislation which would provide some form of control and management 
of the public domain rangelands. These efforts are detailed by Foss in his 
book, Politics and Grass. 

In the absence of successful legislative action the public domain remained 
open to all on an unmanaged, first-come first-served basis. The severe grazing 
paralleled the early practices on forest ranges described by Stewart, and led 
inevitably to the same result. The 1936 Agriculture Department report‘ said: 

“Approximately 162 million acres of unreserved unapprporiated public domain 
remained in the United States on June 30, 19384—practically all of it in the 
11 Western States. This is the last ‘picked over’ remant of the once vast acreage 
of free public land which except for 65 million acres now being organized for 
administration under the Grazing Act is a no man’s land so far as conservation 
and orderly use of its resources are concerned. 


* * * * * * * 


2Clawson, Marion, and Burnell Held. The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1957, 501 pages. 

3 Foss, Philip O. Politics and Grass. University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1960, 236 
p : 


ages. 
4 Op. cit. The Western Range. 
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“The forage resources on this land * * * have been depleted approximately 
66 percent as compared to virgin condition and the soil and watershed values 
have been greatly impaired. The use of the land for wildlife conservation has 
been greatly reduced. The lack of regulation has led to serious social and 
economic maladjustments. 

“Although the need for regulation to conserve and wisely use these resources 
has been recognized for many years and efforts to obtain action have been 
aggressively urged since late in the last century, nothing was done about it until 
recently. In June 1934 the Grazing Act was passed, but only after opposition 
which forced amendments that greatly lessened its value as an instrument for 
the solution of one of the Nation’s major conservation problems.” 

Passage of the Taylor Grazing Act granted the Interior Secretary authority to 
establish reasonable fees for grazing permits. The first fees, set in consultation 
with an advisory board of stockmen, were to become effective in 1936. Cows and 
horses were to be grazed at a rate of five cents per animal unit month, and sheep 
at one cent per A.U.M. 

One point stressed while the bill was under consideration was that revenues 
should cover the cost of administration. This was reemphasized again when 
Interior Secretary Krug had ecattleman Rex Nicholson study the question of 
grazing fees late in the 1940’s. ‘“Nicholson’s proposal aide-stepped any considera- 
tion of fees based on the value of forage or any other criterion. It assumed that 
grazing fees should cover only the cost of administering the program.” ° 


UNIFORMITY AND FAIR RETURN 


The Taylor Grazing Act was an important step in implementing a policy of in- 
suring a fair return to the Federal Treasury for the use of public resources. The 
first fees set for grazing on the public domain were far lower than those charged 
on National Forests—a disparity which, despite criticism, continues today. 

The two elements of the grazing fee system sought by many—uniformity and 
fair return—are already present inasmuch as the Bureau of Land Management 
fees are uniform, and the Forest Service fees come closest to yielding a fair 
return. The problem has been to combine the best features of both systems. 

Attempts to bring the BLM fees nearly in line with those charged by the 
Forest Service date almost to the establishment of the former fees in 1936. The 
Congress set forth guidelines in the Independent Offices Appropriations Act of 
1952 for establishment of user-charges. The Bureau of the Budget issued Circular 
No. A-25 in 1959, which provided further guidance. Numerous authors have 
chronicled the effective resistance to fee increases by the stockmen and their 
organizations. A comprehensive review of this conflict is contained in the chapter 
on administration of public grazing lands in History of Public Land Law 
Development.® 


PROPOSED 1968 FEE INCREASES 


In late 1968, as a result of a joint two-year study by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Interior and Defense, a proposal to revise the fee schedules was 
published in the Federal Register. The proposal would result in a common base 
fee of $1.28/A.U.M. being reached in ten years by a series of equal increments. 

A period of 45 days was provided for comment from interested parties, during 
which time conservation organizations generally lined up in support of the 
measure and stockmens’ associations vigorously criticized it. Both sides presented 
what has become the standard arguments as used previously when fee increases 
were proposed. 

THE GRAZING FEE RECORD 


The fees charged by the Interior Department since 19386 are summarized in 
the following table: 
5 Op. cit. Politics and Grass. 


® Gates, Paul W. History of Public Land Law Development. GPO, Washington, 1968, 828 
pages. 


Rate $/AUM 
Year Cattle Sheep 
eae ohne ye he SE ee 0. 05 0. 01 
PSTD a cncsence olh~ 2 Se lat a BIE IS, ey eee a sire ee Spee ee 08 016 
ne) nn aes meen a Fenn RR he Ee oc eee ctecceace 12 024 
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hee eens oil 2 ee ee ee es ee eee ee ene 19 . 034 
Ft cs {)| eI Ue in che On es To Se on ae ae ca che on Sp 22 . 042 
TE Oe so es ete nun See ee a ei ge la eae aE 5 Se 19 034 
PORE) a Te SS Se Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ES 30 06 
JAS TO, 5 Se ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 33 066 


The record is not nearly as simple for the Forest Service fee schedules. 
Dutton‘ has summarized the early history of these grazing charges. 

“From 1906 [see page 4] until 1910 there was little change in the fees, except 
that a few adjustments were made between forests and regions in order to assure 
like fees for like ranges. The regulations in 1910 provided for the establishment 
of cattle fees from 35 cents to 60 cents, raising the maximum limit 10 cents per 
head per annum, and of sheep fees from 10 cents to 18 cents yearlong. 

“In 1915 the regulation was again amended and the per annum fees were 
established at 40 cents to $1.50 per head per annum for cattle, and the rates 
for sheep at 25 percent of the rates for cattle. 

‘“* * * the Secretary of Agriculture, under date of November 3, 1961, issued 
an order increasing the grazing fees from 12 to 20 cents per head for 1917 
with the same amount of increase for each of the succeeding years of 1918 and 
1919, provided no single increase or series of increases resulted in a fee in excess 
of $1.50 per annum. A minimum rate of 60 cents per annum was established. 
These were flat rate fees and the examples are on a cattle basis.” 

A major study was undertaken in 1920 to determine a fair basis of compensa- 
tion for grazing on the National Forest rangelands. A new fee schedule was 
drawn and presented to 9,000 permittees. While 1,700 accepted the increases: 

“The great majority of the remaining 7,300 permittees agreed to the fairness 
of the method but, as a business proposition, were almost unanimous in opposing 
any increase at that time.” 

A review of the situation was ordered by the Agriculture Secretary. 

“Mr. Dan D. Casement, Kansas livestock breeder and leader in the industry, 
was selected to make the review with the understanding that the 1919 fee rate 
would continue through 1925 and 1926, except where the appraisal had shown 
the 1919 rates to be in excess of the value of the forage.” 

Casement recommended an average reduction of 25% of the proposed new 
schedule, and the use after 1930 of the price of beef and lamb in setting fees. 
The new fees were approved in January 1927. 

‘Increases called for by the final adjusted fees were applied in installments of 
25 percent each during the years of 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, the full increase 
being effective in 1931. Under this schedule the average fee per head per month 
for cattle was increased from 10.4 cents to approximately 14.5 cents; for sheep 
from 2.9 to about 4.5 cents. Fees by Regions, Forests, and grazing allotments of 
course varied considerably above or below the average.”’ 

The Use of the market price formula suggested by Casement was approved and 
applied in 1938. “It recognized that prices received by the producer year by year 
are indices to the ability to pay for a given commodity.” This guideline was 
adopted by the BLM in 1963. 

The following table shows the average National Forest grazing fees by years 
in cents per Animal Unit Months. 


7 Dutton, W. L. History of Forest Service Grazing Fees. Journal of Range Management, 
vol. 6, No. 6, November 1953. Pp. 393-398. 
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Fee/AUM 

Year Cattle Sheep 
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91ST CONGRESS ACTION 


On January 14, 1969 the Bureau of the Budget announced that the previously- 
mentioned 1968 fee schedule would be applied. 

Congressional reaction included the following: 

Senator McGee of Wyoming introduced 8. 716 to amend the Taylor Grazing 
Act. His bill would include the cost of the grazing permit in the formula used 
for computing total expenses of graziers on public and private land. 

The Public Lands Subcommittee of the Senate Interior Committee scheduled 
informal hearings, February 27-28, 1969, on the grazing fee question. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Church in announcing the hearings indicated that they were 
to look into the study conducted by the Interior and Agriculture Departments 
which led to the fee increase, and other aspects involving the increase. The 
hearings were not intended to deal with S. 716, although later hearings on the 
bill remain a possibility. 


Senator Cuurcon. Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel 
recently issued a press release of his action to implement these fees. 
Without objection, it will be included in the hearing record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


GRAZING PERMIT BILLINGS ISSUED BY BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel has announced that the Bureau 
of Land Management is mailing today grazing permit billings in accordance 
with the regulations which were published January 10, 1969 (48 CFR 4110). 

The new regulations were first published in substantially their present form, 
on November 16, 1968, and finally approved on January 10. They provide for an 
increase in grazing fees on public lands spread over a ten-year period. 

Ranchers using public domain rangelands will pay 44 cents per animal unit 
month during 1969, compared with 33 cents during 1968. The schedule calls for 
graduated increases during the next ten years until the fee reaches $1.23—which 
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is calculated to be the present fair market value of forage on the public lands. 

According to the final promulgation: 

“One of the purposes of this change is to authorize the determination of 
grazing fees which reflect fair market value as a range forage pricing objective 
based upon an appraisal of operating costs which considers comparability 
between Federal and private grazing lands.” 

Secretary Hickel issued the following statement in connection with the graz- 
ing fee billings: 

“On January 10, 1969, the previous Administration issued final regulations 
requiring increases in grazing fees on the public lands. Under those regulations, 
the total increase is to be spread over the ten-year period 1969-1978. 

“IT support fully the objective that the Federal Government receives a fair 
return for the use of public lands by grazers. At the same time, I recognize that 
there are differences of opinion as to what constitutes a fair return. 

“The new rate schedule was made final just ten days before the new Adminis- 
tration took office. The 1969 grazing season is now almost upon us and, indeed, 
the mailing of permit billings is already overdue. Under the circumstances, 
orderly process requires us to move ahead and initiate the new schedule. As a 
result, billings for the 1969 season, based upon the new schedule, are now pro- 
ceeding. I am assured that the Department of Agriculture is taking similar 
action. 

“Litigation is now in process in two Federal courts concerning the new 
schedule of fees. Legislation involving these matters has been introduced in 
Congress. Congressional hearings have been scheduled by Committees of both 
the House and Senate. 

“The Department welcomes the Congressional hearings on this subject which 
will begin in the near future. I am sure that much useful information will be 
obtained. 

“For our part, the Department will keep this whole matter under review in 
the future, taking into account new information and new circumstances, includ- 
ing those developed in the course of judicial proceedings, Congressional hear- 
ings, and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission.” 


Senator Cuurcu. The new grazing regulations provide for an in- 
crease in fees spread over a 10-year period. Ranchers using public 
domain range lands under the administration of the Department of the 
Interior will pay 44 cents per animal unit month during this year, 
compared with 33 cents during 1968. The schedule calls for graduated 
increases during the next 10 years until the fee reaches $1.23, which is 
calculated to be the present fair market value of forage on the public 
lands. Fees on western national forest lands managed by the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture will range from 31 cents 
to $1.25 per cow-month, with sheep grazing at 6 to 25 cents monthly. 

In November of last year when the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Budget, announced the proposed 
increase, I informed the two secretaries that I planned to conduct this 
public hearing—pointing out that this must represent the most drastic 
adjustment of grazing fees ever imposed. 

I did not then, and I do not now, attempt to pass an informed judg- 
ment on what justification may exist for so large an increase. The 
purpose of this hearing is to ascertain what justification, if any, 
exists—and to examine thoroughly the basis for this particular sched- 
ule of increases. In fairness to those who must pay, Congress should 
make certain that any projected fee schedule is both reasonable and 
warranted. 

This hearing should examine the subject of grazing fees in all of 
its ramifications, not only from the aspect of the impact of the increase 
upon the livestock industry in the Western States, but also from the 
public interest, for the public interest is also involved. Many of these 
lands are also used by the general public under multiple-use manage- 
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ment principles, as I am sure will be brought out in the course of the 
testimony. 

It has also concerned me, and other members of the subcommittee, 
that the decision to implement the increase in grazing fees was made in 
the closing days of the last administration, and before the new Con- 
gress could have time to more thoroughly examine and pass upon the 
proposals, 

I will not attempt to background the chronology or the study which 
culminated in the regulations of January 14, 1969, but will leave that 
to the administration witnesses who are here today. 

In conclusion, let me point out that we have a very long list of wit- 
nesses. Although we have scheduled 2 days of hearings, and I want to 
be sure that everyone is heard, there may be some witnesses who will 
wish to summarize or submit their testimony for the record, where it 
will appear asif read. 

Since we do have many witnesses this morning, I suggest to the com- 
mittee that we proceed right away to our witnesses, reserving such 
opening statements as members of the committee might like to make to 
the time they commence their questioning. 

Our first witness this morning is the senior Senator from Utah, Mr. 
Wallace Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Bennetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this distinguished subcommittee this morning 
In opposition to the new schedule of grazing fees on forest and BLM 
lands. 

I am deeply concerned about the effect these increases will have on 
our western economy. Over the next 10 years the grazing fees on 
Forest Service land will increase by an average of 250 percent and on 
Bureau of Land Management lands an average of 375 percent. A fee 
policy such as this can only speed up the rate at which ranchers leave 
the industry, since many livestock operators are hanging on the brink 
of bankruptcy now because agricultural prices have not kept pace with 
inflationary trends. 

Agricultural economists at Utah State University have made exten- 
sive studies on the costs of ranching, cost comparisons between grazing 
on comparable public and private lands, values of grazing permits, 
et cetera, over the past decade. I have a copy of one of these studies 
here and if the committee would be interested in the data, I would be 
happy to offer it for the record at this point. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. If there is no objection, it will be ac- 
cepted and made part of the record at this point. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


POSITION STATEMENT ON CURRENT GRAZING FEE ISSUES. AND PROBLEMS 


(By Darwin B. Nielsen and N. Keith Roberts,, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Utah State University 


The Secretaries of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Interior have 
announced their intention to raise fees charged ranchers for permits to graze 


1 Assistant Professor and Professor in my tania al Economics and the Economic Research 
Center, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
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public lands. This fee policy, if implemented, will have a serious negative eco- 
nomie impact on ranchers and their communities in Utah as well as in all the 
western states. It does not consider the annual income that will be lost by 
ranchers, the loss in capital assets owned by ranchers, nor the depessing affect 
on community and state economics. 

For 10 years resource economists at Utah State University have advised the land 
management agencies not to raise fees until they adequately studied the welfare 
implications of such action on ranchers, ranch communities, and public land 
management. This statement is a summary of our analyses of the anticipated 
economic impact of the grazing fee raise as announced. 


RANCHER INVESTMENT IN GRAZING PERMITS 


Grazing fees on public lands have been of concern to resource economists at 
Utah State University for the past 10 years. Studies have been made to deter- 
mine the value of forage produced on public lands. Through this research it was 
determined that the total costs of grazing comparable public and private range- 
lands were statistically equal in Utah. The equality exists if permit values which 
are owned by ranchers and bought and sold in the market are recognized as a 
legitimate cost of ranching. Under the conditions fee increases are not war- 
ranted. The two Departments refuse to recognize the reality of the permit value 
in the present situation; hence, they justify a fee raise. 


Rancher capital losses 

The U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management in the past have 
set grazing fees by formulas. The formulas have had little relationship to the 
real-world supply and demand for range forage. As a result, the public forage 
was underpriced. During 30 years for the BLM and much longer for the USFS, 
permits to graze the public land have taken on values over the fees charged. 
Ranches have changed hands, and permits for public grazing have been sold along 
with other ranching assets at market prices. Practically everyone in Utah knows 
what a permit is worth to ranchers. Permit marketing has been tolerated by 
the management agencies for these many years. The present generation of ranch- 
ers Own an asset tied to the public ranges with a value for an annual unit month 
of grazing almost equal to the value of an acre of privately owned range land 
with comparable productivity. Ranchers in Utah have considerable capital in- 
vested in permits (Table1). 


TABLE 1.—Typical rancher investment in public land grazing permits and probably 
capital losses if fees are raised as announced, Utah 


Rancher investment 


Ranch type and size and potential capital 
Cattle: ? losses in permits 
ECE Veet eee ee TIE NAP See rer: oe eniele he snr rut $ 5, 774 
Ucar ie ee Sei te wer Tr by) bree. A) ) pengae (oy 12, 882 
Cattle :? 
ee a a ee en ea el EI OE. 6, 640 
SRL Pade Ul Re Sere ee et ee en a ee 21, 650 
SRE k ie ieee eee ee ee ere PEs 39, 850 
Sheep: ? 
Ne ee ere ce gee ee Dn ne Se SE 11, 681 
Bn Ae ONE sce ee ee oe eee ee ee ee 14, 069 
sles DAS OS i SE an tc ba 4m lela age siete cea Re oy take 0 oA 17, 0386 
Zt. OWES. ne, Beers ee Bee By ert Verte Lads 34,676 
ool CWeS_2) ee SI Se ee ee) SRS eae wei 83, 921 


1 Ranches with USFS permits and private land. 

2 Ranches with USFS and BLM permits and private land. 

Grazing fees are part of the cost of using public ranges. Therefore, an increase 
in fees would cause a decrease in the value of permits owned by ranchers. A fee 
increase as large as the one announced would reduce_the permit value to zero. 
Ranchers would lose capital position at least equivalent to the figures in Table 1. 

The national grazing fee study conducted by the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM) was based on the economic models developed by 
resource economists at Utah State University. The key issue in the grazing fee 
policy controversy is whether the Federal Government will recognize the permit 
value as a cost of doing business for the rancher. If the permit value is recog- 
nized there is no justification for fee increases because total costs of using public 
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and comparable private lands are statistically equal. Of course, society does not 
get paid the full value of the contribution public forage makes in ranching. How- 
ever, society, through its agencies mispriced the resource in the first place and 
created the problem. Present day ranchers have bought permits at market prices 
as a capital asset just like land. Is it just to confiscate this asset now? 


Ranch industry capital losses 

Capital losses are by far the most important impact of a substantial fee in- 
crease. The announced increase will wipe out all permit values immediately after 
implementation. No rancher would buy a dead horse or even a dieing horse. Cur- 
rent holders of permits will lose an average of $14 per AUM invested in BLM 
permits and an average of $25 per AUM invested in USFS permits the day the 
fee increase becomes a fact. Total capital losses for the ranching industry in 
Utah and the Western states are estimated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—LOSS OF CAPITAL ASSETS, UTAH AND THE WEST 


Capita! losses Cin thousands) 


Land class Permit values Utah West 
BUMS tose ne one Ree ee ee ee ea Oe Re ee eee $14 $18, 867 $165, 000 
USFS 22 o.5 ee a ee SOT dS ee hae 25 14, 392 178, 000 
Total®. 4.2 4.8. 58 Saye US Sa SPE OE I ewe etna 2 he 33, 392 343, 000 


IMPACT ON ANNUAL INCOME 


Ranchers’ annual net income will be reduced as a result of the announced 
fee increase (Table 3). Net income losses for these ranches do not appear to be 
exceptionally large. However, one must remember that these decreases in net 
income reduce family income. This is especially true for small ranches where the 
return on invested capital is very low (negative in most cases). Over 50 percent 
of Utah cattle ranches are small with 50 breeding cows or less. The increased 
cost will force these ranches out of business faster and hence increase the poverty 
problems. 


TABLE 3.—T ypical rancher losses in annual net income resulting from the 
announced fee increase, Utah 


Type and size of ranch: inaauee 

Cattle: ? ranch income 

AB 6 COW, om eee eek pe eee — ee bbe ed ee ee ee $203 

ETN RN YY Boon a mae cee we ek cas ol cre ae ac 454 
Cattle: ? 

50 COWSa. ce nel Seige Be ee es ee eee 224 

150.COW Sst bese on a 742 

SOO COWS ni a a a a 1, 383 
Sheep: ? 

943 ewes ee ee ee ee 451 

1,615 ewes L222) 28c. Perle LOE, en ee eee 475 

1,709. eweS..cauetr slectcle tage Bee ee ee 576 

Rn OA: ee Se ee 1: 

95847 ( 1 -)' 1) See eg Germania Liye? 2, 836 


1 Ranches with USFS permits and private land. 
2 Ranches with USFS and BLM permits and private land. 


Ranch industry income losses 


An estimate of the aggregate loss of annual net income for all ranchers in 
Utah is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—UTAH RANCH INDUSTRY ANNUAL INCOME LOSSES 


1967 fees 1967 fee Adjusted Adjusted Income 

Land class per AUM costs fees, per AUM fee costs lost 
Bureau of Land Management--__-_.----.- $0. 33 $445, 000 $0. 70 $943, 000 $498, 000 
U.S, Forest Services. bee 28 . 65 378, 000 1. 23 715, 000 337, 000 


TAL aha Mita sistas Svan a inde Radel hit 7 1, 658, 000 835, 000 
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COMMUNITY ADJUSTMENTS 


When ranchers have a decrease in annual income they spend less and the rest 
of the economy suffers a loss of economic activity. This could run as high as 
double the initial loss of rancher income in Utah or about $1.7 million a year. 

In summary, Utah ranchers would lose about $835,000 in annual net income. 
Their capital losses would be about $38 million. In addition, community losses 
could reach $1.7 million in annual income per year in the secondary sectors of the 
economy. On the plus side for Utah, county revenues from fees returned would 
increase about $209,000 and Federal revenues would increase about $626,000 per 
year. As these county and Federal funds are spent there would be some benefits in 
the secondary sectors of the economy. However, it is unlikely that the Federal 
funds would be spent in the rural areas where they were collected. In addition, 
there probably would be a considerable loss in overhead as the funds go through 
government channels. Also, the drop in ranch prices could reduce the county and 
state tax base for the affected areas. Thus, the income redistribution of the 
announced fee increase will have significant negative impact on ranchers and their 
communities. 

RURAL WELFARE CONSIDERATIONS 


Ranchers leaving the industry 


Can an industry that is already depressed by increasing operating costs and 
low rates of return on invested capital absorb these kinds of income and capital 
losses? A fee policy such as the one proposed can only speed up the rate at which 
ranchers leave the industry. Western Regional ranch studies have determined 
that even large ranches seldom return more than 3-5 percent on the capital in- 
vestment, and small and medium ranches return less than 3 percent and many 
times even negative rates of return on capital invested. 


Government program conflicts 


The Federal government is sponsoring programs which are in direct conflict 
with each other. Millions of dollars are being poured into rural areas to alleviate 
poverty conditions. The 4-Corners Economic Development Commission is a good 
example of one of these programs. On the other hand, policies such as the one 
on grazing fees can only intensify the poverty conditions in rural areas in the 
West. 


Recreation competition 


It is often said that public lands are needed for recreation use. Recreation 
use is important. However, a very small percentage of the total public domain is 
held exclusively for this purpose. It has yet to be demonstrated that recreation 
and livestock grazing are not compatible on public lands except for a few inten- 
Sive use recreation areas. The vast majority of our public acres will produce no 
economie gain if the forage is not harvested by animals. The opportunity cost 
for grazing this renewable resource is zero in many areas. All people would lose 
as the cost of meat and wool would go up if livestock could not harvest the forage 
on public lands. 


Range management 


As fees go up on public grazing, ranchers can react in several ways: (1) they 
can give up their permits on public lands. (2) they can pay the increased fee. 
(3) they can pay the increased fee and try to cut costs of operating on these lands. 
As ranchers try to cut these costs the range resource will suffer. Ranchers will 
become less willing to perform the required management functions. They will be 
less willing to invest private capital to make needed improvement on the public 
lands. There is also the possibility that a fee increase could cause ranchers to 
put increasing pressures on State Fish and Game Departments to compensate 
them for big game grazing on private lands (the most crucial winter ranges for 
game in many areas). 


Ranch stability 


How does the proposed fee policy fit in with the position of the Federal agencies 
who are supposed to “stabilize the livestock industry’? When grazing costs on 
public and private rangelands are equal, and the rancher has no permit value to 
tie to, he has little more tenure than an annual lease provides in the use of 
Federal lands. Thus, incentives are destroyed for initiating long-run management 
programs. 
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Grazing permits have value 

There are many instances where the Federal Government has recognized the 
value of the grazing permit. The Forest Service and the BLM have known about 
it and gone along with the sale of permits among ranchers. They have allowed 
permit waivers to be given to lending agencies who loan money to ranchers with 
permits as collateral. Ranchers have been paid the market value of their permits 
when reclamation projects have caused changes in land use. The Internal 
Revenue Service allows the loss of grazing permits to be written off as capital 
losses. The Department of Defense has paid for permits ranchers lose when a 
military base has been established. 

Ranchers groups heed to gather all available data where the Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized the permit value. This evidence should be documented so 
that it is not just pushed aside as rumor. If the livestockmen can establish the 
fact that the permit value is recognized by the government as an asset and a 
legitimate cost of doing business, then there is no justification for fee increases. 
The data gathered in the fee study indicates little if any fee increases are justified 
if ranchers are allowed 3—6 percent on the money invested in grazing permits. 


Rancher savings and retirement programs 

The welfare aspects of a large fee increase are far reaching. The present genera- 
tion of ranchers are the ones that will lose most. The next generation will pay a 
reduced price when it takes over the ranches. In some parts of the West ranch 
values contain all the family savings of a lifetime. To wipe out the retirement 
programs for people is certainly not wise. The counter flow of “poverty” money 
is inevitable. A solution is to compensate the present generation for the loss of 
capital assets then neither generation need suffer unduly. 


APPENDIX 


This has been a brief summary of a rather complicated analysis which has been 
going on for many years. If more detail is desired, we would be happy to provide 
it. Also, some of the following publications are still available. 


A Few of the Staff Publications on Grazing Fee Problems 


1. Roberts, N. K. and E. Boyd Wennergren, State Land Management Problems— 
Present Status and Fee Setting Systems, Hconomics of Acquiring and Man- 
aging State Lands for Surface Uses, Report #1, Dept. of Agr. Econ. Series 
61-1, Dec. 1960. 

. Roberts, N. K. and E. B. Wennergren, State Land Management Problems— 
Present Status and Fee Systems, The Economics of Acquiring and Managing 
State Lands for Surface Uses, Statistical Suppl. to Report #1, Dept. of 
Agr. Econ. Series 61-1—Suppl., March, 1961. 

3. Wennergren, E. Boyd and N. K. Roberts, Decision Making Criteria for 
Maximizing Returns to Federal Grant Lands, Journal of Farm EHconomics, 
December, 1961. 

4. Roberts, N. K., Managing Private Lands in Relation to Changing Uses of 
Public Lands in the Land and Water Use, Proceedings, Amer. Assoc. for the 
Adv. of Sco., 1961. 

. Roberts, N. K. and E. Boyd Wennergren, Acquiring and Managing State 
Lands—Summary, The Economics of Acquiring and Managing State Lands 
for Surface Uses, Dept. of Agr. Econ. Series 62-6, March, 1962. 

6. Roberts, N. K., Economics of Grazing Fees on Public Ranges, USDA-BLM 
Agency #15055-62, 1962. 

. Gardner, B. Delworth, Transfer Restrictions and Misallocation in Grazing 
Public Range, Journal of Farm Economics, Feb., 1962. 

8. Gardner, B. Delworth, A Program to Stabilize Livestock Grazing on the 
Public Lands, National Wool Grower, Nov. 1962. 

9. Caton, D. D., N. K. Roberts, et al., Economic Relationships of Grazing Fees 
and Permitted Use of Public Rangelands to Net Income of Western Live- 
stock Ranches, USDA—ERS Admin. Report, 1962. 

10. Gardner, B. D. and N. K., Roberts, Government Policy and the Beef Industry 
in the West, Proceedings, Nat. Beef Conf., Iowa State Agr. and Econ. Adjust. 
Center, 1962. 

11. Wennergren, E. Boyd and N. K. Roberts, Federal Grant Lands in Utah— 
Management Alternatives for Maximizing Economic Returns to Surface 
Uses, Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 487, Jan. 1963. 
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. Roberts, N. K. and E. Boyd Wennergren, The Hconomics of Selecting and 


Administering State Lands for Grazing Use, Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 448, 
May 1968. 


. Roberts, N. K. and BE. Boyd Wennergren, Grazing Fees as Revenue from 


Federal Grant Lands, Utah Farm and Home Science, Dec. 1968. 


. Roberts, N. K. and C. K. Gee, Cattle Ranches Using Public Ranges the Year 


Long—Economic Adjustments to Fee and Permit Changes, Utah Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bul. 440, 1963. 


. Roberts, N. K., Economic Foundations for Grazing Use Fees on Public Lands, 


Journal of Farm Economics, Nov. 1968. 


. Gardner, B. Delworth, A Proposal to Reduce Misallocating of Grazing Permits 


on Public Range Lands, Journal of Farm Economics, Feb. 1968. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd, Valuing Non-Market Priced Recreational Resources, 


Land Economics, Aug., 1964. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd, The Value of Recreational Resources, Proceedings, 


WAERC Range Res. Com. Report #6, 1964. 


. Roberts, N. K. and B. D. Gardner, Livestock and the Public Lands, Utah 


Historical Quarterly, Summer 1964. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd and N. K. Roberts, Determining Special Use Fees on 


Federal Grant Lands, Utah Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 452, April, 1965. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd and N. K. Roberts, Pricing Special Uses of State Lands, 


Utah Farm and Home Science, Sept. 1965. 


. Roberts, N. K. and Mardell Topham, Discovering Grazing Values, Dept. of Agr. 


Econ. Series 65-38, 1965. 


. Jensen, Bartell C., Determining Grazing Fees on National Forest (prelimi- 


nary report, U.S. Forest Service). 1965. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd and Lois M. Cox, State Land and School Finances, 


New Mewzico Business Review, Nov. 1965. 


. Roberts, N. K. and Lois M. Cox, Public Land and Social Costs, New Mezico 


Business Journal, 1965. 


. Nielsen, Darwin B., Potential Impact of Alternative Grazing Fee Adjustments 


on the Livestock Industry of Utah (Preliminary Report, U.S. Forest 
Service), 1966. 


. Gardner, B. Delworth, The Effects of Resource Policies on Income Distribu- 


tion, Journal of Farm Management, Dec. 1966. 


. Gardner, B. Delworth, Public Responsibility in Use of Natural Resources, 


Future Use of Utah’s Public Land Resources, Technical Proceedings, Utah 
Chapter Soil Conservation Society of America, 1-10, January 1967. 


. Gardner, B. Delworth and Darwin B. Nielsen, Can Recreation Save Ranching, 


National Wool Grower, December 1967. 


. Nielsen, D. B., Economics of Range Improvements—A. Rancher’s Handbook to 


Heconomic Decision Making, Utah Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 466, April 1967. 


. Nielsen, D. B., Range Role in Exterprise and Institutional Organization of 


Ranches, Proceedings West. Agr. Econ. Res. Coun. Com. on Econ. of Range 
Use and Devel., Report #8, 1967. 


. Nielsen, D. B., The Potential Impact of Alternative Fee Adjustments Special 


Report, Ag. Econ. Series 67-1, 1967. 


. Roberts, N. K., Discovering Grazing Values, Journal of Range Management, 


1967. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd, Surrogate Pricing in Outdoor Recreation, Land Eco- 


nomics, Feb. 1967. 


. Wennergren, E. Boyd and N. K. Roberts, Managing State Lands: Some Legal- 


Economic Considerations, Natural Resources Journal, April 1967. 


. LeBaron, A. D. and T. Glover and R. Marasco, Management Alternatives for 


Pinyon-Juniper Woodlands, Part B, Economics of Pinyon-Juniper Manage- 
ment, Special Report, Bur. Land Mgt.—Utah Ag. Exp. Sta., March, 1967. 


Senator Bennett. The Utah State University study is based on the 


contention that grazing permits are capital assets. Current permit 
holders in Utah have invested an average of $14 per animal unit 
month (AUM) in Bureau of Land Management (BLM) permits and 
an average of $25 per AUM in Forest Service permits. If the cost 
per AUM permit price were capitalized as part of the public lands 
operation, the costs of grazing per AUM on the public lands would 
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equal or exceed the costs of grazing on the private lands, without the 
fee increases and, therefore, there would be no justification. 

Utah’s ranchers graze 279,547 cattle and 1,416,362 sheep on Forest 
Service and BLM lands. Even with the present grazing fee schedule 
in operation, western regional ranch studies have determined that 
large ranches seldom return more than 3 to 5 percent on the capital 
investment, and small and medium ranches return less than 3 percent. 
As we all know, there are many ranchers who fue even negative rates 
of return on their capital. 

U.S. studies indicate that increased grazing fees schedules would 
result in an annual net income loss to Utah ranchers of $835,000, and 
assuming grazing permits have capital value, their capital loss would 
be about $33 million. In addition, the secondary sectors of the economy, 
community losses could reach $1.7 million in annual income per year. 
Also, the drop in range prices could reduce the county and State tax 
base for the affected areas. 

In Utah the investment in the cattle industry ranks second only 
to investment in mines. In addition, in most areas the cattle industry 
is the largest single industry. As T am sure most of the committee 
is aware, most of the public grazing areas in the west are unsuited for 
any other purpose because of Jack of water or poor soil. 

The western range livestock industry cooperated fully with the 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of the Budg- 
et’s 2-year study in order to establish a grazing fee formula that 
would get away from the constant threat of arbitrary rule changes. 

The ranchers agreed to abide by the survey results reflecting the 
total costs of operation on public lands, and the true economic facts 
revealed clearly that permittees have generally been paying the full 
market value for forage. 

The Public Land Law Review Commission currently is studying 
fees and charges on public lands. The results of those studies will be 
available June 30, 1970, and until that time, it seems to me, no new 
radical fee changes should be made. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure your committee will carefully and im- 
partially weigh the testimony given here to determine the effect of 
these increases on the economy of sheepmen, cattlemen, and the many 
western communities that depend on livestock production, I earnestly 
hope you will initiate action to rescind the increases, or at least sus- 
pend them until after the Public Land Review Commission report 
has been available for study and analysis. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcn. Senator Bennett, when was the study made by 
the University of Utah ? 

Senator Bennerr. November 1968. 

Senator CHurcH. It was made following the announcement of the 
new schedule by the Department of the Interior ? 

Senator Brennetrr. In my understanding, the schedule was an- 
nounced in January 1969, so this was made in anticipation—I am sure 
it was generally known that the schedule was under 

Senator Cuurcn. But, it was made—— 

Senator Bennett. Yes. It was made following the announcement 
that such a change was being studied. 
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Senator Cuurcu. And the conclusions reached by the university 
were that no change was presently justified ? 

Senator Bennerr. As I said, the university included in its as- 
sumptions that the permit had some value. They made a study of 
the prices at which permits had changed hands, of the collateral value 
that had been allowed by banks on per mits, and they assumed that these 
permits did have a value on the basis of practice, if not of agency 
determination. And it was on that basis that they estimated a loss of 
$33 million to the ranchers in Utah if these fees were allowed to stand. 

Senator CHurcH. Any questions, Senator Anderson ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Only one question now. It says here a fee policy 
such as this can only speed up the rate at which ranchers leave the 
industry. Do you know of a rancher who has left the industry because 
of the increase ? 

Senator Brennerr. In Utah, and I think it might be happening in 
New Mexico, many men have sold out because, with the reduction in 
allotments on the public lands, their ranches have no longer been 
viable and when you put the fee increase on top of that, I am sure there 
will be still more. 

Now, this is resulting, in part, in reduction in the number of animals 
that are being grazed and in part in the concentration of the grazing 
in the hands of larger units. These little home-operated ranches are 
being closed down and the people who operated them are moving into 
the Salt Lake Valley to try and find work. 

Senator Anprrson. I just wanted something on that item. You say 
fee policy speeds up the rate that ranchers leave the industry since 
livestock operators are hanging on the brink of bankruptcy. I have 
not seen anybody hanging on 1 it, 

Senator Bennerr. I will be very happy to try and supply the com- 
mittee with specific details and numbers. I think they might be in the 
report of the USU. I have not examined it that closely. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bennett, what percent of the area of your State is federally 
owned ? 

Senator Bennett. Seventy-four percent. 

Senator Jorpan. Seventy-four percent is federally owned. That 
would leave 26 percent in private ownership and subject to ad valorem 
taxes ? 

Senator Bennett. No. 26 percent in combined private and State 
ownership. 

Senator JorpAN. State and some local. 

Senator Bennett. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. Do you know the amount of the 26 percent that is 
available for ad valorem taxes in your State ? 

Senator Bennerr. My guess is it is less than 20, but I do not have 
the specific figure. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Bible? j 

Senator Brstz. Senator Bennett, one question directed to page 2 
of your statement where you say the increased grazing fees would 
result in an annual net income loss to Utah ranchers. of $835,000. 
How was that computed ? 
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Senator Bennett. This figure is contained in the study of the USU, 
which I have put into the record so the committee using that study 
can get an answer to your question. Again, I am not intimately enough 
acquainted with the basis of the study to tell you exactly how the 
economists arrived at that figure, but there is a table in the study 
which details it. 

Senator Breuer. So that figure comes directly from the final conclu- 
sions and study of the University of Utah. You told me that was dated 
November 1968 ? 3 

Senator Brnnerr. Yes. My impression is that that represents the in- 
crease in the fees. 

Senator Bretz. But I mean, how much of the increase in fees, the 
proposed 10 years or just the first year or—what I was interested in is 
what are the ingredients to make up the $835,000 ? 

Senator Brennerr. I handed my copy of the study in. I do not have 
it. But it is in your hands and I am sure the study would contain that. 
J will check it when I get back to the office, see if I can get another 
copy, and if necessary communicate with the economists to make sure. 

Senator Bretz. The study may very well answer my question, but 
I do not have the benefit of having read the study and I was wonder- 
ing how the figure was arrived at. 

Senator Brennerr. I assume that it represents the increase in the 
fees. They say an annual net income loss. Now, whether it is the in- 
crease in the first year or the average of the 10, I am not prepared to 
say. 

Senator Bist. Well, the study would speak for itself. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Hansen? 

Senator Hansen. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Moss? 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it not a fact that the rural counties of Utah have been losing 
population for 10 or 15 years, at least, and one of the factors is that 
there has been a decline in the livestock industry where that is the 
basic income for these rural counties? 

Senator Bennett. There is no question about that, and it goes back 

a lot further than 10 or 15 years, I think it has been going on for at 
least 25 years or maybe more. And since the livestock industry is the 
main agricultural industry in these agricultural counties, the decrease 
in the number of animals being grazed has been a very vital part of 
this loss of population. It is not only the fee problem but as I said 
earlier, the constant drive to reduce the number of animals that are 
allowed to graze on the public domain. 
Senator Moss. I was seeking confirmation of your statement that 
many of our ranchers were on the verge of bankruptcy and that this 
would push many of them over the brink if the fee increase were put 
into effect now. 

Senator Brennerr. And it is in these smaller counties with much 
more than 74 percent of their land in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment that are having a terrific struggle to maintain themselves 
economically. 

Senator Moss. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CyurcH. Senator Hatfield ? 


be. 


Senator Hatriznp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Bennett, on page 1 of 
your testimony, at the bottom of the page, you make some comments 
as to the difference between the large, the small and medium-sized 
ranches. Would you give us a general estimate as to the overall ratio 
between what you would call large ranches in Utah and the small and 
medium-sized ranches ? 

Senator Brnnerr. Well, in terms of trying to estimate the number 
of sheep and cattle that would be grazed by the large corporate ranch- 
ers aS compared with the single family operation, | would have to get 
that for you. I have the impression that, in terms of total cattle and 
sheep numbers, the numbers being handled by the large corporate 
ranchers is substantially more than. half, but in terms of ‘the effect on 
the economy of these small counties. 

Senator Harrrerp: Would you say, then, that such a fee increase 
would tend to drive again from our economic picture the smal] and 
medium-sized operator and even make it difficult for the large opera- 
tor to remain, but at least having the impact of further diminishing 
the role of the small and medium-sized operator ? 

Senator Brennert. I think it would have a much heavier impact on 
the small operator, who 1s undercapitalized always, to start with. 

Senator Hatriretp. So that the potential bankruptcies would hit 
that group obviously harder than the large operators. 

Senator Bennetr. That is right. I am interested to observe that 
some of the larger corporate ranchers are moving to Australia and 
New Zealand. They have the capital with which to transport, but the 
little man, who has a small ranch in a small rural community, a small 
home ranch which he cannot sustain without permits, is helpless in 
the face of these added pressures. 

Senator Harrievp. And do you not view this type of trend as a dan- 
gerous one in our country ? 

Senator Brennert. Very serious. 

Senator Hatrterp. Whether it is in the cattle industry or any other 
part of our economic 

Senator Bennett. It is very serious, particularly in a State such as 
Utah, where so much of the land is, by eastern standards, barren, and 
the terrain is very difficult and very rugged. There just is not any use 
you can put that land to if you cannot graze cattle and sheep. 

Senator Hatrrerp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moss. May I volunteer a word on the size of ranches, and 
this is taken from the report the Senator referred to. Over 50 percent 
of Utah’s cattle ranches are small with 50 breeding cows or less. So we 
are talking about more than 50 percent, and the degree of size here set 
by the writers of this report is 50 breeding cows or less. 

Senator Bennett. [ appreciate that information. 

Senator CuurcH. Senator Metcalf? 

Senator Mrrcatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a long student of this question of grazing and grazing permits, 
use of our natural resources in various multiple uses, al just cannot let 
go unchallenged your statement that grazing permits are capital assets. 
Senator, I know that you have pointed that out from time to time, 
and the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and other 
governmental administrative agencies have partially recognized this, 
but everytime this matter has come before the Congress of the United 
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States we have rejected this proposition that permits are anything other 
than permits. I just do not want to go by and acquiescing without 
challenging, at least as far as this Senator is concerned, that statement. 

Senator Brnnerr. Senator, I should have indicated that the study 
was based on that assumption, the study that produced the figure of 
$33 million capital loss. I did not make the study. 

Senator Mrercatr. I know that it is a matter of practice when ranches 
are sold that a part of the price paid is the value of the grazing permit 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, the use of public lands, but the Con- 
gress has never recognized that that permit is anything other than a 
permit, and many of us have tried to keep people informed that maybe 
some day a higher public use would be found for that land and the 
permit would be used for something else and is subject to withdrawal. 

Senator Bennett. I am nota lawyer, but are we not involved here in 
a problem that is contained in the phrase de facto de jure. By law is has 
no capital value, but the private citizen has to pay out capital to acquire 
ths 

Senator Mrrcautr. Well, he is put on notice, I believe, by frequent 
statements. I want to put him on notice today, as far as J am concerned, 
that I do not believe the estoppel would run against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I just want to pursue some of the discussion for just a moment 
that Senator Hatfield opened up and you opened up. As a matter of 
fact, three-fourths of these permits are held by less than 12 percent of 
the stockowners, and are not those basically the larger stock operators? 

Senator Bennerr. Well, I think I tried to indicate that we have 
both types in Utah. 

Senator Mrrcaur. Well, we have both types in Montana but the 
huge majority of the people who operate and enjoy the grazing per- 
mits on public lands as a result of grandfather clauses, and so forth, 
are the earlier, the larger, and the wealthier operators. 

Senator Brennerr. Well, these operators also have been developing 
through the years as the little fellows have found it either uneconomic 
or for some reason or another have decided to withdraw. They find 
somebody who can buy their permit and their herd and their ranch 
if they are fortunate, and they have to go to the larger operators. So, 
I think this is a case where the big have been getting bigger as the 
little ones have disappeared. 

Senator Mercatr. I think that is true, and as a matter of fact, when 
someone wants to start in an operation he has to go out and rent private 
land or State-owned land or maybe Indian land at a much higher 
grazing fee and compete with these established operations; is that 
not true? 

Senator Bennerr. Well, or else he has to buy from a man who al- 
ready has a home ranch and, instead of renting, if he has the adequate 
credit, he can buy a home ranch which forms the basis for his permits 
on the public domain. 

Senator Mrrcatr. I know that both of us are trying to grope for a 
solution of this whole question. 

Senator Bennerr. That is right. 

Senator Mrercatr. And I am glad to have had you here and I know 
that we are going to work together and I will direct some of my other 
questions to the people 

Senator Bennett. To the Department. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one other comment and 
fortify what I said earlier. The little fellow is stuck. The big man, 
if he can liquidate his holdings, is going to Australia and New Zealand, 
where it costs a lot less to grow the animals and he makes a much 
higher profit out of it. So one of the effects of this, one of the collateral 
effects, may be the actual reduction in the size of the American meat- 
producing industry. And this is an equally serious problem. 

I appreciate the opportunity to visit with you this morning. Thank 

ou. 
i Senator Cuurcu. ‘Thank you very much, Senator Bennett. 

Our next witness is Senator Gale McGee, from Wyoming. Senator 
McGee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GALE W. McGEE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator McGer. Mr. Chairman, as a visitor from other committees, 
perhaps the Chair will permit me to observe that this is an amazing 
turnout for a hearing and not a TV camera in the room. It seems to 
me, in some of the committees I belong to, TV cameras sometimes are 
necessary to induce turnout. I think “this is a reflection on the sig- 
nificance of this question, on the dedication of the members of the 
committee. I want the record to show that this many Senators were 
here at the hearing without the other sometimes common inducements 
that are introduced. 

I want to comply with the chairman’s request, in view of the long 
witness list, to make this brief. I would ask that my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, be carried in the record in full, if that is permissible. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. Without objection, that will be done. 

Senator McGrr. And I will select from it just a couple of points. 

First of all, to say that when this warning announcement was made 
last fall, many of us sought to secure a delay. I for one, did for a very 
basic reason. I felt it was wrong to proceed on the fee increase issue 
separate from the many other rather critical issues in the area of 
public land policy. I felt we could treat them with greater perspective 
if they were treated in a larger measure. I hated to see this precipitous 
move in this way, the singling out of the fee increase. 

Now, it has been my impression in visiting with a great many of 
our Wyoming ranchers that no one objects really to carrying their 
fair share of this business. They are in search of equity on it. They do 
not want to be drones on the public marketplace in any way. It is 
a matter of arriving at a position of equity, and I think that the earlier 
coloquies have made very clear that it is an additional turning of the 
economic screws in many of our livestock units. 

It is obvious that the very large operators will be able to roll with 
this, and the very small ones will not. I do not know of many that are 
ooing to go bankrupt in Wyoming, because they are a little smarter 
than that. They will sell first if they can. They are going out. of the 
business. This is the trend that Senator Bennett and Senator Moss 
alluded to here. They are going to town to see if they can find some 
way of making it. But the steady fixed costs to which this would be 
added just make it an unecomonical pursuit, and it certainly would be 
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another factor in driving out the consideration of some of the younger 
blood in our agricultural industry of venturing in this direction at all. 
But the particular focus of my testimony this morning has to do with 
the question that Senator Bennett and Senator Metcalf were already 
discussing here, and that is injecting this new factor or this addi- 
tional factor—it is not new—of allowing for the costs and the value, 
the market value of the permit itself. 

IT am mindful of the limitations that that suggests. I know of some 
of the fears that is in it and I know the history, the record of the 
Congress on this. It seems to me that we could be very specific in ap- 
proaching this, in making sure that under no interpretation by a lawyer 
or any other process, that this could be translated into a property right. 
This is the abuse that has been practiced, incidentally. A good many 
get the permits and transfer them family to family long enough so 
that they would like to acquire a property right out of it. This belongs 
to them. We have to make it clear that these are public lands and 
public leases in the public interest. But, I think that line could be 
drawn firmly. And I think we only fly in the face of the facts of the 
marketplace when we omit from the calculation of the allowances for 
the rates of the fees, the level of the fees, this sheer fact of the cost 
of securing a permit. It has a value on the marketplace. 

The testimony I am sure you will receive from the expert witnesses 
this morning will pin those costs down. But for that reason I think 
it is one of the moves in the direction of a more equitable adjustment 
that this also be allowed with the proper safeguards drawn around it 
in the wisdom of the commitee and the Congress. But unless we do this, 
and accept other suggestions that are pending before this committee, 
we are going to increase the tendency that is now underway to repose 
these in the hands of larger and larger operators at the expense of the 
smaller and smaller ones. 

I would add that there two kinds of people coming into our 
State, and I assume other States, in the wake of this economic pres- 
sure. One is the very much larger corporate type that can stand an 
increase, but the other is often the type that goes into it deliberately 
to lose. They could not care less what the charges are. They are looking 
for the loophole that lets them write it off and they save other income 
from other business they may be involved in. So, it is this element 
on balance that, in my judgment, commends the reexamination of this 
question, the efforts of the committee, to have a fresh look at it. And I 
want to add my voice to those who say that we must reexamine the 
very large picture. I would close with this personal advocacy of con- 
sideration to my bill which has been in since January, recommending 
that the cost factor in the permit itself be an allowable factor in the 
formula for arriving at the judgments in this long-range decision. And 
I would ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the record a very 
substantive letter from Mr. Walter Yose, Jr., the secretary-treasurer 
of the LaBarge Roundup Association, in which he spells out some of 
the other considerations that perhaps have some equitable substance 
to them in this overall calculation. And with that short statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I will conclude my comments. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator McGee. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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LABARGE ROUNDUP ASSOCIATION, 
LaBarge, Wyo., February 11, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: We have noticed in the recent news media that you 
are conducting hearings on the recent price increase on grazing the federal ranges, 
The announced dates for this hearing are Feb. 28 and 29. 

On December 6, 1968 on behalf of the LaBarge Roundup Association, I wrote 
letters to Secretary Udall and Secretary Freeman expressing our views on the 
price increase on grazing the public lands. Copies of these letters were sent to 
our congressional delegation. 

The members of the LaBarge Roundup Association would like to restate these 
views plus further information that we have gathered through a little research. 

(1) The permit price on the Bureau of Land Management is $14.41 and on the 
U.S. Forest Service is listed as $25.35. These two agencies do not recognize 
that these permits have value. However, the Bureau of Internal Revenue cer- 
tainly recognizes that these permits have value and uses this value in computing 
value of estates in assessing inheritance taxes. The statement was made to one 
of the permittees that what one arm of the federal government doesn’t recognize 
the other arm does. Permittees use their permits as collateral in borrowing 
money. 

We do note that Senator Gale McGee has entered an amendment to the Taylor 
Grazing Act rectifying this situation. 

(2) The Western Livestock Survey was taken in the spring of 1966 in our 
area. The facts given in that survey were based on the records of the users for 
1965. The LaBarge Roundup Association records shows that our expenses since 
1965 have risen 46.5 percent. This cost increase is due, in part, to the new 
range management allotment program that we have entered into with the Bureau 
of Land Management. Very little is known on how much this program will cost 
the permittee. The 38.3 percent cost increase on the U.S. Forest Service lands 
is primarily due to the inflationary trends such as increased wages. 

(3) It is noted that the survey did not take into consideration the pounds 
of beef produced on public lands versus that of private pastures. In checking 
our area the pastured cattle are from 25 to 50 pounds heavier than those grazed 
on public lands. This is due primarily to the quality of feed produced on public 
lands. Tests conducted by the University of Wyoming show that in the first 
part of the grazing season the range grasses are very washy and contain very 
little nutrients. A cow cannot hold enough to feed her properly. 

(4) We can see in no place where the percentage of calf crop was taken and 
private pastures were compared with public lands, in the Western Livestock 
Survey. In our area, 70 to 75 percent calf crops are the rule on public lands and 
has been below 60 percent on adverse years. On private pastures this percentage 
consistently runs 90 to 95 percent. This is due to the rough nature of public 
land in most cases, and again nutriment enters into the picture. A cow doesn’t 
breed back as well under the nutriments provided by the public lands in the first 
part of the grazing season. 

(5) We can see no place in the Western Livestock Survey where the difference 
in the cost of breeding was not taken into consideration. On public ranges most 
stockmen run 5 bulls to the 100 head of breeding cows. Whereas on private 
pastures most operators use only 2 bulls to the 100 head which yield higher 
calf crops. 

PUBLIC LANDS AND PRIVATE LANDS 


Public Private 

Baliseamsquupeg head 49220 re het 2 heen oe re Ore ds eyes cera cs Bese $3 000 $1, 200 

CUMS iT \WUL@) G2 CERI Al ates pea pe orci cat. Bienes amelie i xrkiyiy saahialienal iain eet Pana 2, 600 1, 040 

MRIEa Est DOMLON COWS ee oon Sell nwt abn Sed ae bi LCR 5, 600 2, 240 
Figuring using the bulls 4 years: 2 

YLTS GUS CITE Wa Oe eS oe ee, ee ee eS a 1, 400 560 

CVSS ANS AIRE MUIR eee tt aah a, i ppb eli eerie ofa 1.40 . 56 


The bull turn-over is less on private lands but we couldn’t get figures on 
this element at this time. 
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This chart is applicable to our area and would probably vary from place to 
place. 

(6) In past years great many reductions were made on public lands in our 
area and from what we read in the news this happened in Idaho also. These 
cuts created increased demands for leasing private pastures thus forcing the 
price up on private pastures. 

(7) The Western Livestock Producer has to contend with wild game to a 
great extent. In checking into this we have found that this amounts to 25 animal 
units on up on his private lands. Often it has been quite costly to the rancher. 
The Wyoming Fish and Game have fenced many stockyards of hay to help keep 
this cost down. To be fair it is thought by some that some sort of credit could 
be given. We realize that in part that this is a state problem. 

In conclusion we would like to point out that the great majority of the livestock 
producers of the west are natural conservationists. We do not like to see the 
ranges pockmarked with indiscriminate oil locations and a hodgepodge of mining 
explorations with the resultant scars. We detest timbering that leaves piles of 
junk that are never cleaned up. We favor multiple use, but with controls such 
as are placed upon us. Many reductions have been forced upon the livestock 
producer by inadept range managers and forest rangers. We have lived with these 
ranges for the most part all of our lives and we understand what they do in dry 
years and wet years. 

We have regulated our herds and grazing to meet the weather conditions which 
affect the range conditions. There is no livestock man who wants to destroy or 
harm the range where he runs his cattle or sheep. Controlled grazing has been 
proven to be beneficial to watersheds. 

We cannot understand why conservationist groups and others are so much 
against us. To be fully fair, a charge should be made to every rock hound who 
heads for the hills in search of precious and semiprecious stones or arrowheads 
as should the man with the snow machine or the motorcycle or the sandbuggy 
and on down a list that would include almost everyone who heads for the hills 
on his vacation or outing. 

It just seems to us that more and more the government is really trying to kill 
off the small rancher and farmer with such things as higher interest rates and 
higher grazing fees while the price for his product he receives is quite low. 
I think that it is a tribute to the livestock man’s ingenuity to stay in business. 
Most of us are in the business because we love it. It certainly isn’t for the 
money. Believe it or not. It is quite a struggle to be in this business. 

We hope that Congress will take the points that we have presented into con- 
sideration and will help curb what we feel is unreasonable fee increases. The 
method by which it was forced upon us was not even fair by the democratic 
processes of government. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER C. YOSE, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Senator Cuurcu. I think you make a very strong argument that the 
cost factor of the permit is a part of the cost of doing business by those 
who are in the cattle industry, and use the public domain, even though 
the permit itself is not characterized by those attributes normally 
associated with property ownership. That is to say, it remains a 
privilege that the Government may reduce or may alter without the 
necessity of paying compensation. 

However, is it not also true that the value of the permit is related 
to the grazing fee? In other words, if the grazing fee is substantially 
below that which a livestock operator would have to pay if he were 
dealing with a private owner, then does not that affect the value of 
the permit ? 

Senator McGrr. Oh, indeed it would and we would have to face 
that fact. 

Senator Cuurcu. And if the grazing fee were adjusted upward, 
would that not have the effect of reducing the value of the permit or 
the price operators would have to pay in the future to secure permits? 
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Senator McGer. I would hesitate to venture a guess as to whether it 
would actually decrease it in view of the general trend of prices right 
now. It might tend to rise less rapidly than other prices in the field. 

Senator Cuurcu. My only point is that if the grazing fee were com- 
parable with what a livestock operator would have to pay a private 
owner, then the special value of the permit would no longer exist, 
would it? 

Senator McGrr. I do not agree with that. I think the special value 
would be there. I think the difference would reflect in what the rela- 
tive market cost was or market value was. I am advised at the present 
time it is around $14 or 15 per month. This has a real value. 

Now, if this were to drop, it would have to be adjusted accordingly 
and I am sure it would have a relatively lesser value as the fees go up 
but I do not think it would disappear. 

My point is, I do not think this is the way to regulate it. I think if 
you are going to regulate the leases and the terms under which they 
are parceled out and who gets them and under what terms, I think 
it ought to be forthright and not done indirectly in a way such as this, 
by ignoring or leaving out the factor of the cost of the permit. I think 
we ought to lay it all above the table and name it for what it is and 
then see where those costs come out. I think we would be guilty of less 
obfuscation all the way around if we could do it that way. 

Senator CHurcu. Yes. Well, you certainly state a good case. Do you 
see a relationship, as I do, between the value of the permit and the 
schedule of the grazing fees ? » 

Senator McGenr. Indeed so. I agree. 

Senator Crurcr. I think that is evident. 

Are there other questions ? 

Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anprerson. No. 

Senator Cuurcn. Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. No questions. 

Senator Cuyurcn. Any other member? Senator Bible? 

Senator Braie. I just want to compliment Senator McGee. I think 
he knows Wyoming about as well as any man I have ever worked with, 
and I hope we continue to develop the point that Senator Metcalf 
made about a value on a permit. 

Now, I know my cattle ranchers and stockmen reasonably well and 
Tam sure their base property 1s largely supported by permitted rights 
of Taylor Grazing. If they did not have that right they certainly would 
not receive as much as if they did have it, and I am assuming it is 
generally true in all the Western States and I am sure it is true in 
Wyoming. You are very familiar with Wyoming country by your 
representation of it, very ably, I might say, and your work with the 
university there, before you came here. Does not the man who has a 
permit to go with his base property have more than if he did not have 
a permit ? 

senator McGee. Yes. Indeed. I think it will always have a value in 
itself and is, therefore, part of the cost factor. 

Senator Bre. That 1s my impression. Even though it is a permit, 
I think it is just an error in bureaucratic judgment “and that is why 
I want to commend you particularly for introducing this bill. I hope 
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we can clarify this through your bill as well as other means. It is a 
very fine statement. 

Senator McGrr. May I inject there, Mr. Chairman, that Iam always 
a little inhibited about talking about these things in particular. I 
have never owned any livestock in my life. I was a professor of history 
and I have learned what little I know from my colleague who is the 
real expert in this business and when I sit here in his presence talking 
about the livestock business, it is always with a good bit of humility. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Hansen, that puts you on stage. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tam very pleased indeed that my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, is here this morning. I can say that he speaks from a back- 
ground of knowledge. I think he has made an excellent statement. 
There is much to ponder in his statement and I am sure that each mem- 
ber of the committee will gain a better, clearer, more incisive under- 
standing of the situation as 1t pertains, specifically to Wyoming upon 
reading his statement in its entirety. 

I think it is of considerable importance to point out that it is not 
the case as some may seem to think it is, that a rancher in economic 
distress just hangs on until finally the outfit becomes bankrupt and the 
sheriff sells the real estate and other chattels on the steps of the court- 
house. What happens if precisely what Senator McGee has said hap- 
pens. He gets out of the business and that is what has been going 
on. I would remind the members of this committee that the fig- 
ures of the U.S. Department of Agriculture disclose that, since 1960, 
some 4,600,000 people have left the rural areas of America. This is of 
real concern to me just as it is to Senator McGee. Part of the problem 
of the large metropolitan areas of our country, I think, reflects a more 
basic and a longer existing problem of what has been happening in rural 
America, and to assume that we can disassociate the consideration of 
this problem from all of the problems of this country fails to take into 
account what the facts of life are. 

Certainly, if we are going to reverse some of the trends that we de- 
plore within the urban areas, we have got to look to the rural areas. 
i think I can speak with some first-hand knowledge when I say that 
the livestock business has not been a profitable business. As a matter of 
fact, I had to find outside employment to keep the outfit going. 

Senator McGrr. They call that moonlighting around here 
[ Laughter. ] 

Senator Hansen. Well, anybody in the ranching business has done 
a lot moonlighting already. It is usually on the outfit. You cannot 
get it all done during the daytime. Certainly, it is true that the rancher 
now finds himself in an extremely critical situation and anything that 
adds to his costs just makes his ability to continue in business that 
much more difficult. I think this is what Senator Bennett was alluding 
to as Senator Moss questioned him on these extra costs. I would sus- 
pect that the Senator—the junior Senator from Utah—is precisely 
right, that that extra cost does reflect the extra payment that will 
result when the full increase, the full 10-year fee, and I am guessing 
on this point, is implemented. 

Nevertheless, I would just like to say in concluding my brief re- 

marks at this time that I appreciate the presence of my senior col- 
league here this morning. We havea very critical situation in Wyoming. 
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Back in 1960 the Census Bureau disclosed that we had around 330,000- 
some-odd people in the State of Wyoming. During the time T was 
Governor, about midway, midterm during this decade, we had fewer 
than that according to the estimates that were made by the Census 
Bureau. 

They now tell us that we may expect to have gained back by 1970 
what we had lost so that we will about even. When you consider the in- 
crease in population in this country, I think it is clear that the rural 
areas of America have not provided a sufficiently profitable place of 
employment to keep the people on the farms and ranches, and I want 
to compliment you for your very fine presentation here, my senior 
colleague. 

Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Caurcn. Thank you very much, Senator Hansen. 

Senator Moss, any questions ? 

Senator Moss. I, too, commend the senior Senator from Wyoming 
for his very perceptive presentation of this matter and call attention 
to the fact that I have joined as a cosponsor on the bill to which he 
referred in considering the value of the permit and working out the 
formula. It seems to me that we do not need to get hung up on what it 
legally is, whether it is a permit or something that has value and, there- 
fore, whether it has to be paid for by the Federal Government when 
it is withdrawn. But we are talking about setting the fee rates and the 
plain fact is that in the market it now has a value, and, therefore, in 
working out the formula we ought to consider the value. That is what 
I think the purport of the bill 1s in which I have joined, and I think 
that might help us bring this problem into focus where it can be de- 
bated. I compliment the Senator for his presentation here this morning 
and getting that before us so that we do not get off into whether or not 
we are going to make a big change in the legal status of a permit. 

Senator McGrr. Well, coming from a lawyer, may I say that is 
strong language. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much, Senator Moss. 

I might say at this point that I have received a letter from Senator 
Murphy of California, in which he takes a position similar to that 
that you have taken, Senator McGee. The concluding sentence of the 
letter is: 

* * * Therefore, I urge the Subcommittee to do everything possible to bring 
an immediate halt to the new grazing fee schedule and to assure that any sched- 
ules which might be established to replace it in the future are based on all 
pertinent considerations, including permit values— 

Which is, of course, basically the argument you have made here. 

Without objection, this letter will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, ; 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since I am unable to appear in person to testify at your 
hearings regarding grazing fees on public lands, I am submitting my views in this 
letter with a request that they be considered during your deliberations on the 
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matter and that my communication be made a part of the record of your 
hearings. 

First, I want to emphasize as strongly as possible that I support the general 
principle that the government should receive a full and fair market value 
for the products of its lands and that ranchers should, therefore, pay a fair 
fee for the privilege of grazing their livestock on public lands. 

There seems to be a fairly general agreement on this principle but, as you 
know, there has been considerable controversy concerning what, in fact, is a 
“fair” fee for grazing. 

I shall confine my comments in this letter to this particular point since I 
feel strongly that the injustice which was involved in the determination of the 
new grazing fees is so obvious and the need for remedial action is so apparent 
that the entire case can be argued primarily on this point alone, regardless of 
certain other economic and sociological aspects of the matter. 

The facts are these. During the past few years, the Federal government made 
a comprehensive study of the costs involved in grazing livestock on public lands as 
compared to the costs on private lands. It apparently was a most thorough 
study in which our ranchers and a large number of our lending institutions 
cooperated willingly and fully with the government. 

Questionnaires were analyzed. Facts were assembled. Figures were determined. 
So far, so good. Then, however, the government undertook to compare the cost 
figures from the public lands with those from the private lands, but in so doing 
they computed the costs of grazing on public lands without including the very im- 
portant value of the grazing permits. 

It has been said that the elimination of this factor resulted from a fear by 
the government that including the value of the permit would recognize a pro- 
prietary interest in the public lands. Frankly, that is as unrealistic an attitude 
as I have encountered in my entire Senatorial service, for regardless of whether 
or not the grazing fees have a relationship to the question of whether ranchers 
have certain rights or merely privileges, the fact remains that the permits them- 
selves represent a very important and very real cost item, and all of the philos- 
ophizing in the world about whether they imply certain “rights” will not make the 
cost consideration go away. 

If it is necessary to satisfy some bureaucratic nit-picker that grazing fees 
do not automatically carry with them any proprietary interests in Federal 
lands, let us make this clear, even through legislation, if necessary. In the 
meantime, however, let us demand that the unrealistic new fee schedule be 
withdrawn and that new computations be made, this time with the inclusion 
of the permit value. 

This value is very real insofar as ranchers are concerned, I can assure you. 
It is very real insofar as lending institutions are concerned. It has been recog- 
nized by the Department of Defense, the Internal Revenue Service, and the 
Farmers Home Administration. To continue to ignore it, as has been done, is 
unrealistic and dishonest, and to continue to maintain the present fee schedule 
which was established without this important factor is irresponsible and unjust. 

As I mentioned, other factors are involved in the consideration of the grazing 
fees issue, and they are quite significant and worthy of attention. However, 
it is my feeling that the issue can be settled satisfactorily if the question of permit 
values is resolved in the light of fact rather than fantasy, and therefore I urge 
this subcommittee to do everything possible to bring an immediate halt to the new 
grazing fee schedule and to assure that any schedules which might be established 
to replace it in the future are based on all pertinent considerations, including 
the permit values. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MURPHY. 

Senator Anprerson. Senator Montoya has introduced legislation— 
he unfortunately could not be here this morning—but he wants this 
statement put in the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well, without objection, Senator Montoya’s 
statement will be included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOSEPH M. Montoya, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEw Mexico 


Mr. Chairman. Senator Anderson. Members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands. Colleagues. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today 
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to testify on the crucial subject of increased grazing fees on public lands. I need 
not dwell on the fact that this is a subject of wide and justifiable concern. 

You will hear expert witnesses today from the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior, as well as witnesses from the livestock industry, 
conservation groups, and others who will discuss in detail various aspects of 
this matter. I will, therefore, not take the time of the Subcommittee to reiterate 
these details, nor attempt to cover ground which has or will be covered by other 
witnesses. 

I would, however, like to express my own personal concern over the magnitude 
of the fee increases, and explain briefly the basis of my concern. 

Before doing so, I would like to urge prompt action on legislation which is 
presently pending before the Subcommittee, and which addresses itself to this 
matter. One of the bills, 8.1063, was introduced by me on February 18, to tem- 
porarily suspend the recent fee increases in order to give this Subcommittee, and 
the Congress sufficient time to study the matter. A second bill, 8S. 716 was intro- 
duced by our colleague from Wyoming, Senator McGee, and to which I am pleased 
to lend my support. S. 716 would direct the Secretary of the Interior to recognize 
the cost of the grazing permit involved when determining the amount of the 
fee to be charged. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is essential to emphatically state from the outset 
that permittees do not object to paying fair compensation for the use of public 
lands. There have been some invidious charges made in reference to “special 
interests’—charges which are untrue, unfair, and unjustified, and are made by 
a few strongly biased individuals who themselves do not fully appreciate or want 
to understand all of the facts. The permittees want to pay what is fair, and they 
want to make sure that all considerations are fully taken into account. Thus, the 
most important question pending is what is a‘‘fair” fee. 

I cannot over-emphasize the importance of the decision which this matter places 
before this Subcommittee and the Congress. The ultimate decision will have a 
very fundamental effect upon the future of a great segment of our overall rural 
economy. As we sit in review here today, let us not forget for one minute that a 
great migration from the farms to the cities is taking place... that we have 
depressed conditions in the livestock industry ... that our government is under- 
going a growing social awareness and becoming more conscious of the need to 
provide a favorable climate and the opportunities within which individuals can 
advance through self-determination. 

At the same time, we are also confronted with a decision on the part of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior to move ahead at all costs with an 
increase in grazing fees which portend potentially serious consequences on these 
considerations. Indeed, in some instances there are fears—very real fears—that 
this action, coupled with other rising costs of doing business, could well be the 
final straw that breaks the camel’s back. There is genuine concern that the con- 
sequences will drive even more farmers and ranchers away form their lands and 
rural communities and into the already over crowed cities teeming with social 
unrest. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote directly from a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture report, dated November 12, 1968, and entitled ‘‘Studies, Alternatives, 
and Recommendations on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue.” The report 
states: 

“The initial impact of a fee increase would be an immediate rise in the per- 
mittee’s cost of production. The amount would be directly proportional to the 
number of AUM’s (animal unit per month) permitted. The increased expense 
would lead to an equal decrease in net income, since ranchers’ gross income 
would not change materially. The reduced net income would be reflected in lower 
ranchers’ expenditures in the local community. The size of the impact would be 
magnified by the multiplied effect of these expenditures.” 

The report goes on to state: 

“A fee increase plus the loss of the permit value would affect the ranchers 
and the lending institution in two ways. First, the increased costs without com- 
pensating returns would leave the permittee in a much weaker position to pay 
off his mortgage. Secondly, the loss of permit value would remove an asset pre- 
viously used as collateral. In either case the permittee would experience difficulty 
in obtaining future mortgages. A loss of permit value now would leave many 
permittees with an outstanding debt for an asset that would no longer exist.” 

The report further refers to the fact that an increase in grazing fees will prob- 
ably cause a decline in cooperative work in the National Forests. According to 
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the report, the Forest Service range permittees are presently contributing about 
$1.3 million a year towards installation, construction and maintenance of fed- 
erally-owned range improvements, and it concludes: 

“If cooperative work declines, the Federal Government will bear the burden 
in some combination of the following ways: (1) increased appropriations for 
necessary range improvement construction and maintenance; (2) value of fed- 
erally owned land will decline due to deteriorating rangeland and watersheds; 
and (38) declining or lowering rates of increase in fee collections due to decreases 
in capacity and use.” 

Mr. Chairman, these quotes in and of themselves give us much to ponder over. 
They bring us right to the core of matter under consideration ; what will be the 
effect of this increase on the permittees, and can such an effect be economically 
and socially justified. 

Mr. Chairman, we in New Mexico—as in other western states—have numerous 
cattle and sheep ranches, but only a few, if any, of which could be classified as 
large, corporate-type operations. I fear that these small-to-moderate sized op- 
erations may stand to suffer the most from these increases. I have requested 
detailed information on the permittees in New Mexico from both the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management. I want to know exactly who it 
is that is going to be affected, and to what degree? Will they be able to absorb 
the level of increase projected, or will this drive them off their farms? 

From preliminary information, I have ascertained that a great number of New 
Mexico permittees are concentrated in the Northern portion of the State. This 
area is among one of the more under-developed parts of the country. It has no 
industry to speak of. There is tremendous unemployment. It is populated princi- 
pally by Spanish-speaking residents who derive at best a meager living from 
the land. 'These people graze very few animals by-and-large—maybe five, ten, 
or—if they’re lucky even 30 head. 

In the Carson National Forest, for example, 31 percent of the permittees had 
permits for 1-to-5 head of livestock; 28 percent for 6-to-10 head; 13 percent for 
26-to-50, and only 10 percent had permits for 50 or more head. These relatively 
few animals provide these people with milk and meat for their families, and 
a small residual income. I am greatly concerned about the effect of the fee increase 
on these citizens. Will it cause such grave hardships that it results in social 
problems of hunger... increased welfare rolls ... and destruction of family 
life for these individuals? 

I cannot foretell whether such results will occur in the immediate future, or 
in the next two or three years. But, I cannot help but believe that when the 
contemplated increases go into the fourth or fifth years—and certainly by the 
time the full increases take effect—the increased cost of permits for these in- 
dividuals may be unduly prohibitive. 

I do know from experience, however, that many problems have been created 
for these people of Northern New Mexico by Forest Service policies in the past. 
These past policies have shrunk the number and size of permits upon which a 
great many individuals have depended for their meager incomes. I have worked 
with these people and the Forest Service over the years to achieve an acceptable 
accommodation. I have found local Forest Service representatives in New Mexico 
to be most understanding and sympathetic of the problems involved. But, the 
policies have been set elsewhere, and many of the problems continue. 

Now, we see another sizable burden placed on them through increased fees. 
I fully intend to make sure that Congress is well aware of what is happening. 
I will do all in my power to make sure the right decision is made—divorced 
from the day to day involvement in which some of these officials find themselves, 
and which may preclude their seeing the forest for the trees. 

In short, Mr. (Chairman, we have many economic and social considerations to 
weigh. We must make certain that the ‘fair’ value that is arrived at, upon which 
to base the fees—whatever the value may ultimately be—takes into account each 
and every factor. This includes the cost of doing business for the permittees; the 
ramifications and implications of considerably higher fees; and, the indirect 
effect upon communities whose non-farm residents depend heavily upon the busi- 
ness generated by local agriculture. 

We are, of course, still waiting for the conclusions and recommendations of 
the Public Land ‘Review Commission which Congress created in 1964. That Com- 
mission, as you know, was created * * *,: 

“Because the public land laws of the United States have developed over a long 
period of years through a series of Acts of Congress which are not fully correlated 
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with each other and because those laws, or some of them, may be inadequate to 
meet the current and future needs of the American people and because admin- 
istration of the public lands and the laws relating thereto has been divided among 
several agencies of the Federal Government, it is necessary to have a compre- 
hensive review of those laws and laws and the rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder and to determine whether and to what extend revisions thereof are 
necessary.” 

I am informed that the forage study is to be submitted by the contractor to 
the PLLRC sometime in March. It would seem only reasonable and wise to re- 
quest recommendations from the PLURC as promptly as possible, and to take 
them into account in our present deliberations. 

In closing, I want to again urge the Subcommittee to take action on S. 1063, 
to temporarily suspend the increases. I am not suggesting indefinite postpone- 
ment, but only a temporary suspension to permit Congress to more judiciously 
sift through all of the considerations and alternative recommendations. I also 
want to again urge prompt and favorable action on 8. 716, which Senator McGee 
has discussed in greater detail. 

I might add that I have called upon Secretary of Agriculture Hardin, and 
Secretary of the Interior Hickel, urging them to temporarily rescind the increases 
until they, personally—as well as Congress—can more closely study the full 
range of implications. 

Mr. ‘Chairman, I ask unanimous soa to have printed in the hearing record 
at this point a copy of my letter to Secretary Hickel—a similar copy of which 
went to ‘Secretary Hardin. I also ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
hearing record, at the conclusion of my testimony, the text of my bill, S. 1063. 

Again, thank you Senator Church for making this hearing possible. I feel con- 
fident that the Subcommittee and the full Committee will act in the best interests 
of all concerned. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Interior Building, Washington, D.C 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: As you are well aware, considerable controversy has 
arisen over the recent increase in fees for grazing livestock on public lands—which 
was announced jointly by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior a few 
weeks back. The final regulations were published in the Federal Register on 
January 14. 

When the increases were first proposed in November 1968. I protested vigor- 
ously to then Secretaries Orville Freeman and Stewart Udall relative to the 
magnitude of the increases. I have since had additional opportunity to more 
thoroughly study the issues involved and am more convinced than ever that 
the previous action requires additional consideration. As I have stated before, 
I agree that permittees should pay equitable fees for the permits. However, I am 
disturbed that the decision to increase the fees appears to have been made 
arbitrarily, based on an unrealistic appraisal of “fair market value.” 

Although comments from all interested parties were solicited and received 
on the proposed increases by both Departments, the final decision on the in- 
creases were virtually identical to the original proposal. In view of the resulting 
controversy, this suggests that the comments received were not properly con- 
Sidered and would not have justified such a decision. The question is also raised 
as to whether the entire record is sufficient to support the increases. 

There are many socio-economic factors which must be given equal considera- 
tion with the purely dollar value of grazing land. I trust that you can appreciate 
the importance of these factors. For example, it has been called to my attention 
that Forest Service range permittees contribute some $1.3 million a year toward 
the installation, construction, and maintenance of federally-owned range im- 
provements. This burden might otherwise have to be shouldered by the Federal 
Treasury, if the increases are permitted to stand. This, in turn, might well initi- 
ate a decline in the value of Federal land, due to deterioration of rangeland and 
watersheds. Further, there could be a resulting reduction in fee collections due 
to decreases in capacity and usage. 

In addition to these considerations, I firmly believe that further thought must 
be given to whether fees should be established at a level which permits smaller 
producers to participate, and thereby continue in agriculture, or whether fees 
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will be raised to such a level that small producers will be forced out of business. 
The latter could only lead to further erosion of the family farm concept * * * a 
swelling of our welfare rolls * * * a breakdown of those financial institutions 
which have supported producers * * * and a general decline in our already suf- 
fering rural economy. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands has scheduled informal public 
hearings on the increase in fees for later this month. In addition, we in Congress 
are still anxiously awaiting completion of the Congressionally-ordered study by 
the Public Land Law Review Commission into existing Federal policies dealing 
with public lands. The Commission will make recommendations to the Congress 
sometime soon, hopefully, on chanegs that are needed to best administer our 
‘public lands. 

While I recognize that your department has its statutory obligations 
to implement policy established by Congress, using your best judgment, I am 
confident that you share my concern that a just and equitable decision be made 
relative to this matter. Thus, I respectfully urge that you join with Secretary of 
Agriculture Hardin in temporarily rescinding the increase in grazing fees until 
Congress and you, personally, have had further opportunity to more closely 
study the implications of this action. 

Your every consideration of my request on behalf of the ranchers of this coun- 
try will be greately appreciated. I am making a similar appeal to Secretary 
Hardin. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. MoNnrTOoYA, 
U.S. Senator. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator Burdick ? 

Senator Burpicx. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time. 

Senator CuHurcH. Senator Metcalf, before you ask your questions, 
I want to mention what I know, Senator McGee is aware that there 
is a bill now pending, sponsored by Senator Metcalf, which is ad- 
dressed to the problem created by the present tax laws that permits 
absentee owners to acquire farms and ranches and operate them at a 
loss, deducting the loss from other earnings, and then selling off the 
ranches at an appreciated value and paying only a capital gains tax. 

Senator Metcalf has been trying to rectify that because he recognizes 
that it constitutes unfair competition to legitimate farmers and ranch- 
ers who are trying to make a living farming, and, as a cosponsor of 
that bill, I hope we can get it through the Senate this year and en- 
acted into law before this session is over. 

Senator Metcalf? 

Senator Mrrcatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for mentioning the 


bill. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for pointing out that some of 
these people do not care how much they pay in grazing fees. They do 
not care how much loss they take because they subtract it from a gain 
in other income and then come back and take the capital gains at the 
end of a 5-year period, et cetera, and they are competing with the 
legitimate farmer. That, of course, is the bill to which the chairman 
of the subcommittee 

Senator McGrr. May I say, Senator, I am on that bill with him 
and whenever I am in Wyoming it is the McGee bill. They have never 
heard of Metcalf. 

Senator Mrrcatr. I learned a long time ago that is the way to talk 
about a bill. That was a lesson I learned in my first year in the Con- 
eress, always say it is my bill. You are welcome to it in Wyoming 
just as long as you do not try to take it over in Montana. 
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I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do want to say that the: 
Senator from Wyoming very eloquently and very persuasively set. 
forth, I think, the basic issue here in his initial statement when he said 
we do now give a fee title. These are permits and yet, as a matter of 
practice over the years, ranches have been sold and base property 
and attached Taylor Grazing rights, and so forth, have had a definite 
value. So the very fact that there is a permit and that the permit 
can be revoked for some other land use, points out, as the Senator 
from Wyoming has suggested, that perhaps fees should be less than 
if there were actual fee title or perpetual right. And I think that that 
is the basic question that we are going to have to determine here in 
this hearing and perhaps it lays the preliminary foundation for con- 
sideration of the bill that you have introduced, and certainly, it is 
a persuasive bill. So, I think you have made a very outstanding and 
sienificant contribution to our deliberations. 

Senator Cuurcu. I want to say also that you certainly have made a 
fine presentation and we want to thank you for it, Senator McGee. If 
there are no further questions, we thank you for your testimony. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. GALE MCGEE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the opportunity to present some of my views 
to this Committee in reference to the substantial increase in grazing fees which 
have been imposed on those livestock producers who utilize public lands in their 
operations. Likewise, I can assure you that members of the livestock industry 
generally are most grateful for this opportunity to have their views considered. 
I commend the Chairman for his leadership in this regard, and I trust that these 
hearings will be informative and productive for all concerned. 

We are all familiar with the background of the increases in grazing fees, and 
therefore, I shall not go into any detail in reference to that aspect of the situa- 
tion. It was a matter of concern, however, to livestock people in Wyoming that 
after the proposal to increase users fees on public lands was considered in one 
form or another for a period of almost ten years, the industry was given only 
45 days in which to respond or comment on the so-called tentative proposals 
which were made public late last fall. While the industry was given the nominal 
right to comment, there is a big question in the minds of many as to what 
extent their comments were considered. This doubt is somewhat reinforced by 
the fact that the final proposal was almost identical to the tentative proposal. 
It is for this reason that these public hearings were welcomed by the industry. 

Just recently, Secretary of the Interior Hickel announced that the increased 
fees had been put into effect and that billings for the 1969 season had been mailed 
to permittees. For this year this will increase the grazing fee from 33 cents per 
AUM to 44 cents. This represents a single year’s increase of 33 percent which 
I am certain we all recognize is a substantial one. These increases will continue 
under the present proposal until the fee is increased by approximately 400 percent 
at the end of a ten-year period. 

These increases promise to be most damaging to the livestock industry itself 
as well as to the general economy of those states which depend so heavily on the 
industry. They come at a time when we are faced with depressed conditions within 
the livestock industry. For the past several years the expenses of the livestock 
operator have been increasing substantially, and these increased costs represent 
elements over which the individual operator has little or no control. Unfortun- 
ately, the price of livestock has not increased correspondingly, and the resultant 
cost price squeeze has become critical. The increase in grazing fees is but one 
more step in this direction since it represents another increase in cost of opera- 
tion with no corresponding opportunity for increased income. The economic 
screw which already has the rancher pinned to the wall has thus been tightened 
by another full turn. 

Our livestock producers are willing to pav a fair consideration for their use 
of our public lands and realize that this will be required of them. Even though 
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the prolonged study of grazing fees was detailed in many respects, however, 
the results which were reached are open to many doubts. Many questions have 
been raised and have remained unanswered in reference to the fairness of the 
increased fees which have been imposed. 

One of the principal items of concern is the fact that the Federal departments 
refused to take into consideration in their fee determining processes the cost of 
the grazing permit involved. Their own studies indicated that this grazing per- 
mit did represent both a valuable right and a determinable value. They recog- 
nized the fact that these grazing permits had been acquired by the operator at 
a substantial cost. Even in view of these facts, however, they refused to consider 
this cost or investment in their calculations. 

Early this year I introduced a bill in the Senate, S. 716, which would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to recognize this cost factor and all others in deter- 
mining the overall grazing fee. As I poinited out at the time, it is most difficult 
for me to understand or attempt to justify a fee setting procedure which is based 
on cost of operations, but which conciously and deliberately excludes one of the 
major items of investment in that operation. 

Mr. Chairman, in setting up the new fee schedule one of the principal goals 
as anounced by the Federal agencies was to achieve comparability of costs be- 
tween grazing operations on privately leased lands with those on the public 
domain. In attempting to achieve this comparability, many of the costs of each 
type of operation were determined, considered and compared. Unfortunately, 
however, all such costs were not so considered. My bill, S. 716, would require the 
Secretary to fully and carefully consider all costs in determining equity or com- 
parability. If we are indeed seeking comparability, all of the economic aspects 
of the respective operations must be studied, recognized and assigned proper 
weight in the final formula. 

I have strongly suggested that the permit cost or investment must be con- 
sidered. While this is one of the principally omitted costs in the departmental 
studies, it is perhaps not the only one. In a letter to the Chairman of this Sub- 
committee under date of February 11, 1969, Mr. Walter C. Yose, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer of the LaBarge Round-up Association, pointed out other elements of 
costs and economics that should be considered in determining the grazing fees 
on publie lands. I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that the letter to which I referred 
be made a part of the record of these hearings since I feel that Mr. Yose and the 
Association which he represents have some comments that are worthy of strong 
consideration. 

I have no particular quarrel with the reasonable return concept mandate of 
that 1959 directive of the Bureau of the Budget; I have no quarrel with the 
comparability concept if that is the standard which is to be used in setting 
fair and equitable fees. I do suggest, Mr. Chairman, and suggest very strongly, 
that we cannot be fair, we cannot be equitable, we cannot be reasonable if we 
are to be selective and arbitrary in selecting those particular cost factors which 
we are willing to consider in determining fees. If comparability is our goal, then 
certainly few reasonable persons would object to the proposition that all cost 
factors should be considered. That is precisely what my bill would do and for 
that reason, I feel it has some real merit and is worthy of favorable consideration 
by this Committee. 

In taking this view, I am, of course, aware of the position of the Department 
and its basis for excluding the permit cost. They feel that to do so would be to 
recognize the permit as a property right which would be contrary to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. While this argument might have some merit in theory, I suggest it 
lacks merit in application. By the very terms of the Taylor Grazing Act some 
property right is created in the permit, and this property right has been con- 
sistently recognized by both the operator and the Department for a good many 
years. We all recognize that these so-called Taylor Grazing rights have been 
sold, transferred and otherwise alienated with the exchange of valuable con- 
sideration in each instance. Personnel of the Department of the Interior are 
certainly familiar with these transactions, and in my opinion it is both unrealistic 
and unfair for them to now contend that this situation does not exist. 

While I realize this concept undoubtedly poses some administrative problems 
for the Department, I feel that it is time that these problems be faced and 
resolved. It will be of no benefit to anyone if we pretend that they don’t exist 
or will somehow go away. They are here with us today, they have been with 
us in the past, and they will remain with us in the future until some positive 
and constructive action is taken to resolve them. 
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With those comments in mind, I would hope that during the course of its 
study on this general problem, this Committee will give some serious attention 
to 8. 716. Also hopefully, perhaps, some positive and affirmative action might be 
taken in reference to it during this session. In suggesting this, I am aware that 
other members of the Senate have introduced other legislative proposals which 
are now pending in this Committee. All of these elements in the problem deserve 
the most careful scrutiny by the Congress. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would strongly emphasize, as I have on many 
occasions in the past, that the livestock producers would not object to a cost 
system which is fair and reasonable. An equitable proposition would have their 
support. As a matter of fact, the industry as such cooperated to a high degree 
with the Federal agencies while the cost studies were being made. In view of 
the timing of the proposal, the fairness of the increases has been seriously 
questioned. 

The Secretary of the Interior has indicated that he would follow these Con- 
gressional hearings very closely, and I hope that from these hearings a fair 
and equitable policy may be reached. 

Senator Crurcu. Before we turn to the departmental witnesses 
IT will ask that if members of the subcommittee have inserts for the 
record that they do so now. 


Senator Bible? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Bretz. Mr. Chairman, it apepars that we are about to 
embark on the umpteenth chapter of a serial that could well be entitled 
“The Perils of the user of the Public Domain,” or “How long can the 
livestock rancher continue to operate under the ill advised and fan- 
tastic Increase in grazing fees charged for the use of public lands.” 
I have been in the Senate and on this committee for the past 14 years 
and with the possible exception of the Indian problems the one we 
are considering today seems to be the one that virtually defies solution. 

As I advised the former Secretary of the Interior in my letter of 
December 5, urging a moratorium on the proposed grazing fee 
increase, I was being forced to the conclusion that the proposal, if 
implemented, would be a first step in the eventual elimination of 
domestic livestock grazing from the public domain lands. 

It is now official that the grazing fee for the 1969 grazing season 
has been set at 44 cents per AUM nearly nine times the amount charged 
for the same privilege during the period 1936, the first year of charges, 
and 1946 when the first raise occurred. Because the history of increases 
has followed a consistent pattern despite the objections of this com- 
mittee and livestock operators during the entire history of the grazing 


service, I call them to your attention. 
Fee per AUM 
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The record is clear. The present cost is nine times the original fee 
and is 814 times that charged when I first joined this Committee. If 
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it ever reaches the $1.23 figure, and it will not if I can prevent it, it 
will be 15 times the original charge and 10 times the 1954 level. 

Along with other members of the Senate, I have called on Secretary 
Hickel to withdraw the order and restore the fee to its 1968 level pend- 
ing the completion of the study and report of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission due in 1970. When I questioned the new Secre- 
tary during his confirmation hearings on this matter he agreed that 
changes should await such a report and I now call on him to exercise 
the authority that vests in his office and rescind the order. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, that intrigues me in this matter is 
the fact that on January 14, a release from the Bureau of the Budget 
stated that grazing fees for Federal lands administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Interior would be higher this year. The 
statement went on to explain that if the Bureau formula as justified 
by the study was followed the 1978 charge would be $1.28 per AUM. 
In order to minimize the effect on the users of the Federal lands it was 
determined that the raise to that level be accomplished over a 10-year 
period starting with an 11-cent raise in 1969. I submit Mr. Chairman 
that if the Executive agencies are going to try to destroy the industry 
it might be more merciful to do it quickly rather than strangle it to 
death over a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, without taking more time and with the intention of 
closely questioning Department witnesses both here and when they 
appear before the Interior Appropriation Subcommittee later, I ask 
permission to include in the record my letters to the Secretaries, 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3 of the Nevada Legislature. I would 
also include a series of news stories, editorials, and letters from my 
constituents that with one exception condemn the order calling for 
the increase in grazing fees. 

Senator Cuurcu. Without objection they will be included. 

Senator Brete. Also, Mr. Chairman, there has been much study over 
the years of the place of public lands in our livestock industry and the 
economy of the West. At this point I would like to have included in 
the record excerpts from a report prepared 25 years ago by the engi- 
neering and research staff of the Industrial West Foundation, on 
which consultants and advisers included Milton S. Eisenhower, land 
use coordinator; A. G. Black, governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration; R. H. Rutledge, Director of Grazing, Department of the 
Interior; and the extension directors, commissioners of agriculture, 
and the experiment station directors of the 11 Western States. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


THE RANGE INDUSTRY OF THE WEST 


GENERAL 
Magnitude and importance 

Area.—The range in the 11 Western States becomes a factory when its use 
is also taken into account. Considering it thus as a farflung industry, its area 
of operation in the 11 Western States is as follows: 
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TABLE 95.—AREA OF STATES! (APPROXIMATE) 


{In acres] 
Land areas Inland water 

State of States area Total area 
IN (TPEADTTE a any cls ey ala lh a fo ha ee 72, 691, 200 210, 560 72, 901, 760 
CE ELECT AVE oo nce cg oe a = 100, 353, 920 1, 209, 600 101, 563, 520 
CE TLUTTEEYOTE). = a 5 pp 66, 538, 880 179, 200 66, 718, 080 
Wels. ole 2 1 SES ae eee Oe ee ee ee eee 52, 997, 120 479, 360 53, 476, 480 
SDS. 2 a ee ae ae 93, 642, 240 525, 080 94, 168, 320 
iy TURD 28 5 als al ll al A I i A da llc i ido dd 70, 273, 280 472, 320 70, 745, 600 
ACMA GSC, ge SUSE eg ed Oe ee he ee Oe ee 77, 767, 040 99, 200 77, 866, 240 
(Gat tp. ES re ee ee Dee eee eee ee eee 61, 664, 000 403, 840 62, 067, 840 
COAT one 2 oR Se ep ay af a ar ee See 52, 701, 440 1, 644, 800 54, 346, 240 
Ry ASAT (Ol eee ee ree ete en te eae aR Ae) Le 42, 865, 280 777, 600 43, 642, 880 
VNAUS EP LTDY ne | 8 2 aS ie OE a Ok eo Se 62, 403, 840 261, 120 62, 664, 960 


(YTREN oy ES ea ee 8 aan 753, 898, 240 6, 263, 680 760, 161, 920 
1 Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 1940. 


The parts of this great area which are not range are indicated by climate and 
soil which make areas not good enough for range or too good for range and, 
therefore, devoted to agriculture, mining, industry, and homesites. Certain other 
areas have been devoted by their very nature to complete use by brush or forests 
with only minimum benefits to livestock or wildlife. This introduces a necessary 
explanation that the Western range is the home of wildlife. Wildlife use extends 
the range area because game may live and thrive where the topography is so 
rough and broken that livestock operations may not flourish. The use of the range 
by wildlife will be mentioned in ‘this report, but the function of land in the 11 
Western States as a home for wildlife deserves special description. The lands 
which are to be excepted from the range area are listed below: 


TABLE 96.—Lands to be excepted from the range area 


mrmmenio areca in 11. Western States. 2-2 uO we 1 36, 398, 833 
mtr ini (to exclusion’ of! livestock) sis 22 eee * 12, 000, 000 
Desert precipitous areas, absolute forest, and lands devoted to in- 
dustrial, transportation, and municipal uses (estimated) —---__ 220, 000, 000 
monrosrmace total, nonerazing landostoee ooo te ee 68, 393, 833 
moving area in 11° Western Stateso__2- dl ol hole el 753, 898, 240 


1 Census 1930. 
2 Grazing Service estimate. 
3’ Various sources. 


NotTre.—The total nongrazing land in the 11 Western States is the approximate land area 
of 1 state, Colorado. 


Number of Operators.—On this great area there are approximately 77,000 
operators engaged in the range livestock business. This number will not be found 
in Census records, as there is no distinction there between the farm livestock 
group and the range livestock group. It is fitting that no such a division is made 
because there is every gradation between the two. The figure would be difficult 
to check as the use of farms and range is closely integrated. Many forms of land 
control contribute to single grazing operations even though those operations be 
for small numbers of animals. 

Numbers of stock.—The numbers of livestock on the range are not subject to 
very close approximation as the Census Bureau reports the range livestock among 
the livestock ‘fon farms” and the discussion of range requires the distinction 
between the lands under the plow and wild lands which produce forage under 
natural conditions. The figures for beef stock cattle exclude dairy stock and steers 
and include a proportional share of the bulls. The figure on sheep is “‘stock sheep” 
which exclude those being fattened for market. The percentage of sheep in 
Western States which stay exclusively on croplands is very small. 
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TABLE 97—LIVESTOCK NUMBERS IN 11 WESTERN STATES 


Beef 
Year Total cattle cattle stock Stock sheep 
1931-40, averages cect oo. os. ee oon Ee a eae ote eee 11, 209, 000 6, 863, 000 23, 349, 000 
POS siti gticaact <p aceced neue SORE EE ee ee eee Coa eae eae 11, 563, 000 6, 934, 000 21, 867, 000 
LOAD PPO SOS A ee ae es ec ee 12, 267, 000 7, 372, 000 22, 167, 000 


Production.—Livestock are producing for the good of their owners and to the 
advantage of the Nation. They make a considerable direct contribution through 
fees charged for public range privilege. A long list of commodities are produced 
by range livestock which indicate that range livestock are producing many vital 
requirements of the Nation in addition to the more commonly known products of 
beef, lamb, wool, and mohair. 


SOME PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM RANGE LIVESTOCK 


Adrenalin Case hardening bone Glue 

Albumen Confectionary Illuminating oil 
Artificial teeth Cosmetics Glycerin 

Artists’ colors Cowhide overcoats Hair for padding 
Athletic equipment Drumheads Hair for plaster 
Belting Drumsnares Incense 

Blood meal Electrical bushings Inks 

Bone charcoal Felt Insulin 

Bone implements Fertilizer Isinglass 

Brushes Gloves Lanolin 

Candles Gelatin Leather 

Carpets Grease Liver extract 
Lubricating oil Plastics Stearine 

Meat meal Poultry feed Stock meal 

Milk Rawhide Surgical ligatures 
Mutton tallow Red bone marrow Tennis strings 
Neatsfoot oil Rennet Thrombo-plastin 
Oleomargarine Salves Thyroid extract 
Pancreatin Sausage casing Upholstering fabrics 
Pepsin Shoes Violin strings 

Pineal substance Sizing Woolens for garments 
Pituitary liquid Soap Woolens for blankets, ete. 


The importance of the livestock products of the Nation has been appreciated 
through the years. Calculations have been made to show the relationship between 
the overall production of livestock as compared with the products of agriculture 
which are sold in vegetable form. Reports show that the sales of livestock products 
in 8 of the 11 Western States was greater than the return from crops not marketed 
through livestock. Those figures include the dairying industry and other forms of 
livestock production which are generally not connected with range use. 

The relation of range livestock production of meat, wool, etc., compared with 
other livestock products is more favorable in the Western States than in other 
areas. The distribution of proceeds from sales of animal products for the Nation 
over a series of years is tabulated in Table 98. 

In the 11 Western States the production of range cattle and sheep is the rule. 
In those states the production percentage is highly favorable to range animals. 

The influence of the range is consistent in importance throughout Western 
livestock and farm production. Range use promotes and finances farming. In 
many areas, it makes possible the use of crop lands where otherwise there would 
be no sale for farm products. There is no influences of range only in areas where 
no range is available, and it happens that where that is the case there is also little 
farming. 

Influence on other industries 

A basic and explorative industry.—It has been indicated that the range and 
its use in grazing have an important place in livestock operations in the 11 West- 
ern States. Its influence on the other industries is of tremendous importance also. 
Grazing is the basic and overall industry. All other industries in these states are 
relatively restricted as to area. Grazing has been the force which has caused the 
exploration of the back country. Along the routes blazed by explorers and fur 
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traders have moved the herds of cattle and sheep. They have preceded and in rare 
cases have followed the prospectors, settlers, and business men. The areas that 
were not opened up by these forms of settlement were opened up by horse trails 
and roads of the livestock men who before the turn of the century had introduced 
their animals to virtualy every range area in the West. 

ys * * * * * = 


IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The vast areas of the 11 Western States are the most recently occupied areas 
in the country and have the most prominent relief. They were, and still are, under- 
developed. The objectives of range management cannot be obtained until the 
areas are equipped with facilities to allow distribution of livestock on the range 
and to bring about the control that good husbandry requires. 

Improvements.—Stockmen have been making range improvements over the 
years. They first developed their own ranches and then proceeded to provide 
outlying watering places and additional farms, feed lots, and grazing areas. The 
publicly owned lands are less improved. The Forest Service took the lead in put- 
ting improvements on public lands. With very limited funds they showed what 
could be accomplished both for the good of the forage resources and to increase 
the production of animals which used those resources. The Indian Service, Grazing 
Service, and Soil Conservation Service went to work on more extensive range- 
improvement programs which are in progress. 

The states were awarded funds from the use of public grazing lands and have 
devoted these funds to range improvements in the firm expectation that improved 
ranges will eventually increase state incomes from grazing lands. The states saw 
the need of immediate improvement of range areas in order that the livestock 
industry might be continued with a minimum of disturbance while conservation 
of forage and range lands was introduced. The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration added a program for the improvement of privately controlled range 
lands used on a conservation basis. The area is so great and the natural facilities 
so limited that many years of effort will be required to bring public and private 
land areas into condition which will allow orderly and planned use. 

Development.—It is not to be expected that Western range areas would possess 
the full needs of kinds of animals which were not present before the arrival of 
white men. Much of the depletion of the old forage resource is due to the fact 
that the vegetation was not accustomed or suitable to use required for cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats. Man has also disturbed the balance of nature in the 
matter of rodents, predators, and so-called noxious plants. It becomes man’s duty, 
therefore, to counteract the influences of this disturbance by studied efforts. 

Leading items in the development of range areas are rodent and predator 
control. These programs are interdependent as man has reduced the number of 
natural enemies of the rodents so that they abound. The most common predators 
live, in part, on the rodents. If man controls rodent infestations for the good of 
the forage crop he must also control the predators, which, lacking their former 
food supply, must attack livestock on the range and encroach on the habited 
areas. 

Many plants are definitely poisonous to livestock. Some are especially damag- 
ing if eaten by sheep, others when eaten by cattle, and still others are poisonous 
to both. It is sometimes possible to adjust the use so that a minimum of damage 
is done. It has been found possible to replace some of these poisonous plants by 
good vegetation to the advantage of range and animals. There are also plants 
which occupy the range and by their bulk or by competition for the moisture, 
which is generally the controlling factor in the dry portions of the 11 Western 
States, keep good forage from being produced. It is highly desirable, as means are 
devised, to eliminate these worthless plants and replace them with good. 

The vegetation of many areas has been killed by turning the sod or soil in 
areas which were not feasible. There are other areas which, through drought, 
misuse and abuse have lost the bulk of their forage crop. Fires have run through 
range areas and killed the bulk of the valuable shrub and perennial grass stands. 
Many of these areas are being successfully seeded by range plantings which have 
passed the experimental stage. Work in finding suitable species for seeding and 
inexpensive means of seeding is indicative that the range is susceptible to the 
same kind of beneficial development that turns a wild land of trees into a useful, 
regimented forest of chosen species. The industry is behind the program and live- 
stock men are planting grasses on constantly increasing areas. 
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RANGE FIRES 


The conservative use of range lands leaves a residue of vegetation and provides 
fully developed forage for rotational uses. Standing forage crops create a menace 
from fires. The hazard of range fires has most definitely increased within the 
past few years. Near the areas of greatest risk which are those closest to the 
haunts of man, the hazard has increased far faster than the public has been 
educated in the protection of the range from fire. These same areas were formerly 
hard used and there was little to burn. As the time arrives when fires may be set 
as an act of war against this country, the danger of range fires increases. Range 
fires might also endanger valuable forests and complicate the situation tremen- 
dously. No stone may left unturned in the protection against ordinary fires at all 
times or against incendiary fires until after the war emergency has passed. 


COOPERATION IN MANAGEMENT 


Forty years of dealings with Federal, state, and county agencies in land man- 
agement and control have taught the stockmen that governmental officers have a 
practical and considered approach to their problems. Stockmen have not been 
in complete sympathy with all that has been planned and the various land manag- 
ing agencies have not had confidence that the industry was ready to forward 
conservation programs. 

It has been definitely shown that with the complicated land pattern of the 
Western States, the lands and the livestock can thrive only when there is coopera- 
tion in planning and executing the use of the range. That cooperation is being 
sought and gained by systems of advisory board cooperation. Men chosen by the 
industry are representing it on forest ranges, with grazing districts, soil conserva- 
tion districts, and AAA programs. Democratic principles of a high order are 
followed, as those whose interests are being affected have a full share in planning 
for the range. 

FEDERAL MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC RANGES 


The trends of governmental regulation of grazing lands has followed the 
slowly evolving concepts of wild land conservation. The original idea of conserva- 
tion was to set aside and forever protect. That is represented in Congressional 
action in setting up the Yellowstone Park in 1877. A higher concept was reached 
when in the first decade of the 20th century the forests developed their policy 
which was expressed in the important pronouncement “The preservation of our 
natural resources for economical use, so as to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest numbers in the long run.” The proposal was to protect the lands within 
certain boundaries and use the lands to benefit the local or more distant peoples, 
distributing privileges to as many as could make fair use of them. 

By the 1930’s a further development of the concept was reached. Broad areas 
of land in mixed ownership were classified as chiefly valuable for grazing and 
their use was to be designed to complement and permit proper use of lands in 
mixed ownership which were used in range livestock operations. There was no 
limit on the location of lands to be so complemented but a preference was given to 
those lands which were within or near these grazing areas. For the first time in 
the Nation’s history grazing was established as the major use of great areas of 
land and a balance was sought between the use of public and private properties 
for the mutual good of both. The claim to range privileges arises from the lands 
that are to be benefited rather than from the personal need of individual oper- 
ators. Through this thought increasing benefits will derive to local lands as the 
previously underdeveloped, misused, and abused ranges slowly come into their 
own. 

The fact that the industry needed continuity has been appreciated, and 10-year 
term permits have been established to allow continuity of use. Permits are 
renewable but do not constitute a claim in and to the lands affected. Throughout 
public management of lands fees have been assessed for the use of public range 
privileges in “reasonable” amount. These fees have been in different amount from 
a cent per month for sheep and 5 cents per month for cattle to approximately four 
times that much. There are three ways in which the amount of fees are assessed: 

1. A small enough fee so that it is “reasonable” in the sense of the word 
meaning inexpensive. 

2. Studies have been made of similar lands such as state, county, cor- 
porate, and other lands which are subject to permit or lease. Fees for 
adjacent public lands have been established within limits of reasonableness 
on the proportional basis to charges made for other lands. 
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3. The third approach to the charging of fees (which has not yet gone 
into operation) is to study from area to area the income and costs of livestock 
operations using public lands and to choose a reasonable part of the proceeds 
from the use of those lands as the fee for such grazing privileges. 

There are still Government agencies which are allowing public range privileges 
to go to the highest bidders on a lease basis. The areas so managed are of small 
and decreasing amount. 

The use of income from public grazing lands has been provided for by Congress 
in legislation governing land managing agencies. Proceeds from Indian lands go to 
tribal funds. Proceeds from reclamation lands go to the reclamation projects 
and indirectly to the water users. Proceeds from repurchased land, now being 
managed by the Soil Conservation Service, are returned to the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. Fees for grazing in National forests are returned to the coun- 
ties in which they arise to the following extent: 25 per cent for school purposes, 
10 per cent for roads, and 10 per cent for expenditure for range improvements in 
those areas. Twenty five percent of the proceeds from fees from grazing districts 
are returned to the agency for range improvements, 25 per cent go to the Treasury 
to apply on administrative costs, and 50 per cent of the fees are returned to the 
states for the benefit of the counties from which they arise. This return of fees to 
local governments shows the appreciation of Congress that the public range lands 
must contribute to the support of the areas which are so strongly in Federal 
control. The states have voted similarly to use these funds for the improvement of 
range areas in the counties in which the fees were collected. This form of use of 
the funds by ten states shows that no one was more aware of the underdeveloped 
nature of the grazing district lands than were the local state governments. 


* * * * * * BS 
ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND RANGE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


An individualistic business.—The range industry was developed by a group of 
hardy individuals who ran livestock as they could. At first they thought that the 
native range was sufficient to support livestock throughout the year. Harly bliz- 
zards and droughts showed that the business required the development of hay and 
crop lands to provide feed reserves against the winter storms and waters to open 
range areas to economic use. 

As properties were acquired and developed to provide feed and water, the stock- 
men began to claim the areas they used as their own. ‘Conflicts arose between 
groups of livestock men running the same kinds of livestock and more serious 
range wars developed when sheep and cattle were introduced into the same areas. 
The conflict was to develop and delineate year-round operational areas for the 
various interests. It is reasonable to grant that livestock are unable to get along 
unless they have a place to graze or be fed throughout each season of the year. 

The promise of returns from the industry were very great. The capital invest- 
ment was low and labor of a high type was available at low wages. 'The actual 
proceeds of the business were curtailed by a great variety of losses, and produc- 
tion was far below expectation. Nevertheless, the competition for the range de- 
veloped at a tremendous rate while the development of the range areas lagged 
behind. As early as the turn of the century some of the more available range 
country was over-taxed while the bulk of it remained very much under-developed 
and much of it was little used. 

Formation of associations.—The stockmen early discovered that there was need 
for some kind of organization among themselves. The distances between operators 
was so great that they had a minimum of personal contact. State, county, and 
national livestock associations were formed before the industry gained great mag- 
nitude. The early records show that these associations were established primarily 
to reduce rustling and formulate livestock ownership recording procedures. From 
this simple beginning the associations turned to the protection of the industry 
from other depredations and fears of depredations, and sought various aids 
through legislation and cooperation. 

Land influences.—The bulk of the lands on which the livestock grazed was in 
Federal control. The stockmen used these lands as if they were their own, but 
were unable to gain control of them by lease or by purchase. Their use of the 
lands was, in general, of a random nature as they could not keep a neighbor or 
an outsider from moving in upon the areas the use of which they planned for 
themselves. The establishment of the forests in the first decade of this century 
was the first experiment in planned use of public ranges. The Forest Service in- 
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stituted a program of range management through the selection of men who under- 
stood the range livestock business as part of the personnel of each forest. 

From very simple beginnings, through trial or error and study or research, 
systems for range management and inventories were instituted. The program was 
carried on with such a degree of practicality and finesse that the livestock men 
saw the advantage of planned rather than use as under former conditions. They 
found that a reasonable fee for the use of grazing lands was repaid many times 
by the security of range areas protected by a managing agency for individual or 
community use. After more than 25 years of range control of forest lands, the 
later established land managing agencies found a receptive frame of mind among 
stockmen who had had acquaintance with forests: As forests lie scattered all 
through the 11 Western States, this appreciation of the advantages of managed 
ranges was of wide extent. 

Changes in land laws folowing World War I and the unusual economic condi- 
tions in the 20’s and 30’s brought a large number of settlers to the public-range 
areas. These either sought to join the livestock group who apparently were mak- 
ing money on the range, or tried to gain title to lands which were very necessary 
to current livestock operations. Such lands were a good real estate investment at 
a time when work at good wages was hard to find. The pressure for better land 
use and for a continuance of the range country as such, were the principal 
causes for legislation in the early 1930’s, which put the balance of the public 
range lands under management. The same conservation pressure forwarded the 
protection and management of Indian lands and much private, corporate, and 
state land which had been misused and abused by the plow and poor grazing 
practices. 

* BN * * * a * 

Such requirements were appreciated by the framers of the Tayler Grazing Act 
(June 28, 1934, as amended), which takes into account the intricate land pattern 
which has developed during 75 years of unplanned disposition of the old public 
domain. Cooperation is called for in 5 of the 18 sections of the act, and grazing 
privileges are to be granted as far as compatible with conservation to provide 
for the proper use of private lands and waters, owned, leased, or controlled by 
the users of the grazing districts. 


FINANCING THE RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Cattle and sheep ranching in the Western States are typically extensive op- 
erations requiring relatively large amounts of credit. Based on normal values, 
total investment in livestock, real estate, and allied equipment on a ranch 
running 500 cattle may vary from. $30,000 in open range areas of Nevada to 
$75,000 for ranches fee-owned and under fence in the more productive areas 
of California. In addition, cash outlays for range, feed, labor, and other pro- 
duction costs during the year may average $10 to $15 per head of cattle. Because 
of the highly seasonal nature of income from livestock and wool sales, many 
ranchers rely upon credit entirely in meeting their operating expenses during 
the year. 

Financing the livestock industry of the West and agriculture generally in 
the United States has undergone numerous stages of development. Little is 
recorded regarding the financing of the first range herds and the trail drivers 
from Texas. Borrowed money through established channels likely was not 
an important factor at that time, however, as many of those entering the ranch- 
ing business had acquired their stake elsewhere. Also, land was relatively 
cheap and cash outlays required prior to marketing were comparatively small. 

When the Texas ranchers began to drive cattle northward in the late sixties, 
for stocking ranges in the “cow country” of the West, bank credit doubtless be- 
came of importance in range financing Clemen’* mentions that in the financial 
panic of 1873 most of the cattlemen were in debt to banks, their cattle being 
pledged as security, but many of the banks went to the wall, and those that did not 
called the loans as they came due. Cattle were sent Hast at greatly reduced 
prices. In order to dispose of the cattle during the liquidation period, thousands 
were killed for their hides, horns, hoofs, and tallow. 

In the “great cattle boom of the early eighties” which followed the depression 
in the seventies, the industry was placed on a highly organized business basis, 
with great cattle companies, many of which were promoted by English and Scotch 


1 “American Livestock and Meat Industry’—Clemen, pp. 180-181. 
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capital. The boom was set going by high prices of cattle. In 1878 and 1879, prices of 
ordinary stock cattle for range herds had been from $7.00 to $8.00 a head. Values 
in 1880 were around $9.50, and throughout 1881, with general prosperity in the 
country and widening demands for meat, prices rose and reached $12.00. Over- 
stocking of the range resulted from the boom and with the crisis of 1884 and the 
ensuing depression, this overexpanded industry went to pieces, and by 1886 the 
crash ruined many cattlemen who had been rated as millionaires. 

The expansion of the boom in the eighties was financed principally by actual 
money put into shares of the cattle companies. With this source exhausted, the 
progressive cattle owner had to get loans in other parts of the country, especially 
Chicago. The First National Bank of Chicago made many loans to big cattle 
owners in the West. By 1894, the cattlemen were selling paper to trust companies, 
and it was classed aS commercial paper. It was in the eighties that the business 
of cattle loans really got a start. Ranges became overstocked again, however, and 
for several years after 1895, cattle raisers’ losses were such as to render them 
unable to repay their loans. Many commission houses which had advanced funds 
failed. Cattle paper became very unpopular, but by 1900, confidence returned to 
the industry. 

Cattie loan companies, livestock commission companies, and banks were the 
principal sources of credit until 1920 when the general post-war depression struck 
the livestock industry. Shrinkage of bank deposits forced banks to collect loans, 
and with livestock values already on the decline, it was impossible for livestock 
loans to be liquidated without incurring further loss and causing more demorali- 
zation. To restore confidence and provide new credit machinery, pending Govern- 
ment action, banks in New York, Chicago, and 18 other cities formed pools, estab- 
lishing the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation and Livestock Finance Corpora- 
tion, each with headquarters in Chicago. No direct loans were made by these 
corporations, but livestock paper was rediscounted from either national banks, 
state banks, trust companies, or cattle loan companies who guaranteed payment. 

In order to further alleviate the distressed situation in the livestock industry 
during the depression period immediately following the first World War, the War 
Finance Corporation established by Congress in 1921 was empowered to make 
loans to banks, trust companies, cattle loan companies, and others for the benefit 
of cattlemen and farmers. The War Finance Corporation, while actively engaged 
in making loans, rendered a real service to the livestock industry by encouraging 
the organization of livestock loan companies with the sole purpose of serving 
as an intermediary between the banks and livestock growers and the Government 
agency which eventually supplied the funds. 

Recognizing the need for a permanent, dependable banking facility for the live- 
stock industry and agriculture generally, the Federated intermediate credit banks 
were established by Congress in 1923 to provide a permanent source of funds for 
short-term agricultural loans by discounting agricultural loan paper for, purchas- 
ing such paper from, and making loans to private local lending agencies (agricul- 
tural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, and commercial banks). The 
Federal land banks had been established in 1917 to provide a farm mortgage 
credit system in the United States specifically designed and adapted to meet the 
needs of agriculture. 

By 1933, it became evident that the livestock loan companies and other private 
lending institutions which rediscounted their paper were not meeting the need 
for short-term agricultural loans. Many of those private agencies had failed 
because of inadequate capital, unsound management, or other reasons. The re- 
gional agricultural credit corporations had been created in 1932 as emergency 
agencies to fill this gap temporarily. However, to constitute a permanent system 
for the making of short-term agricultural loans through the use of the discounting 
facilities of the Federal intermediate credit banks, the Farm Credit Act of 1933 
provided for the establishment of production credit corporations and production 
credit associations. 


* * * * a * * 
RANGE LOAN POLICY pe 


Through the permanent institutions of the Farm Credit Administration, de- 
pendable sources of both long-term mortgage and short-term production credit 
are available for agriculture at rates of interest in keeping with the costs of 
borrowed funds plus a margin for operating expenses. Profiting from experience, 
the Farm Credit Administration has adopted certain policies with respect to range 
loans in the Western States which are designed to make the credit facilities 
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fully available to ranchers and, at the same time, have loans which will turn out 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of the lending institutions. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS ON RANCH REAL ESTATE 


The development of a satisfactory basis for extending long-term mortgage 
credit on ranches requiring the use of outside lands—National Forest, Federal 
Range, or privately-owned leased lands—for their successful operation involves 
the question of reasonable assurance of the continued use of such lands. . 

In the early days, the pioneer rancher entered a virgin district and claimed 
everything in sight. When a second appeared with his stock, the two would 
divide the district, and each keep on his side of the division line agreed upon. 
As others came in, the district was further divided until it was considered by the 
stockmen to be fully occupied. With this appropriation of the country, and the 
practice of arbitrarily defining the boundaries of the ranges, there developed 
the theory of “range rights”—a man’s right to his range in consequence of priority 
of occupation and continuous possession, although none actually asserted owner- 
ship of the range land except for relatively small acreages which were patented. 
to constitute the operating base for the ranch through production of winter feed, 
control of watering places, etc. The aggressiveness or organization ability of the 
rancher in the ownership or control of strategic range, and the “six shooter” 
continued the determining factors in holding lands together on the open range 
for many years. Enactment of certain state laws governing water rights and 
trespass and later the establishment of the Forest and Grazing Services formed 
the basis for the present system of regulated use of the public lands through 
lease, license, or permit. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RANGE USE AND VALUATION 


Thus, since the first development of the western range, ranches were estab- 
blished, operated, valuations placed on the fee-owned land, and ownership of 
the fee-land transferred, all with the continued use of the other range lands 
assumed and taken for granted. For various reasons, such lands were not pat- 
ented or placed under fence, but nevertheless, they constitute a part of the ranch 
operation just as any one of the 40-acre fields in a quarter-section Corn Belt 
farm constitutes an integral part of the farm unit. The earning power and 
value of these outside lands have been absorbed in the fee-owned land or base 
property, and as a result, parcels of fee-owned land in the range country, scat- 
tered and too small to have earning power of value if considered alone, have been 
taxed, sold at prices, and have had earning power equivalent to properties with a 
1,000-head of cattle carrying capacity, for example, because those particular 
parcels have had access and gave control, through waterholes or otherwise, to 
sufficient outside range to maintain a 1,000-head outfit. The outside lands are 
no longer an undiscovered resource as their earning power and value already 
have been reflected in the fee-owned land with which their use has been 
associated. 

The ranch operating unit, fee-owned lands together with the outside range 
lands, provides year-round carrying capacity for a certain number of livestock 
and hence, certain annual production and income. Valuations and sales’ prices 
have come to be based on this output of the unit as a whole. Therefore, if it 
were possible to segregate the portion of the livestock carrying capacity provided 
by the outside lands and treat them as an untapped, unexploited resource by 
withholding them from use in the ranch operation or imposing an additional 
charge for their use, the earnings available and the value of the fee-owned land 
or other segments of the enterprise would be reduced. With a given total of income 
from the ranch unit, any increase in costs on one segment, of course, reduces 
the amount available for the others. 

These economic aspects of land-use and valuation in the range country have 
been recognized by Congress. One of the stated purposes of the Taylor Grazing 
Act was “to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public range.” 
The fundamentals of range land-use and valuation were also recognized by 
Congress in the Farm Credit Act of 1935, which provided that consideration 
be given to the extent to which the earning power of fee-owned land is increased 
by the use of Fderal—or State-owned land under lease or permit, the continued 
use of which is rasonably assured. In the Taylor Grazing Act, Congress provided 
further that where a ranch unit involving a license or permit on Federal Range 
embraced in grazing districts was pledged as security for a loan, a renewal of 
said license or permit should not be denied. 
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ASSURANCE OF CONTINUED USE OF OUTSIDE LANDS 


The increase in ranch earnings and in the value of the fee-owned land resulting 
from the use of the National Forests, Federal Range, State-owned land, and 
privately owned leased land doubtless was reflected to some extent in appraised 
values and the amounts loaned by the Federal land banks on ranch properties 
before 1935. As outlined above, there has been a natural tendency for fee-owned 
land in open range country to acquire added value depending upon the general 
availability and use of outside range. The real question has been as to whether 
the availability and use of such outside range and hence, the earning power and 
debt-carrying capacity of the ranch unit, would be maintained during the period 
of the loan. Difficulties arose with Federal land bank loans in northeastern 
Nevada, for example, when the use of outside range was lost and net income and 
debt-carrying capacity were thereby reduced. 

From an analysis of the repayment records of loans on 58 ranches in Elko 
County, Nevada, made prior to 1933, it appears that one of the primcipal factors 
contributing to unsatisfactory loan experience was the loss of use of National For- 
est, Federal Range, or other outside lands after the loans were made. Obviously, if 
a ranch has income and expense and debt-carrying capacity based on running 1,000 
head of cattle and the carrying capacity is later reduced to 700 or 800 head 
through loss of outside range, the rancher’s earning power is decreased. 

Under the present loan policy of the Federal land banks with respect to ranch 
properties, each ranch is appraised from the standpoint of a complete operating 
unit, recognizing established range conservation principles. If the use of outside 
lands is a necessary part of the ranch set-up, provision is made whereby the leases 
or permits for the continued use of such lands attach to or are considered a 
part of the fee-owned land. In the case of National Forest and Federal Range 
lands, forms of agreement have been developed with the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior to assure their 
continued use in connection with the fee land mortgaged. In the case of applica- 
tions for Federal land bank loans on ranches where use of Government lands is 
a necessary part of the ranch operating unit, the extent to which the earning 
power of the fee-owned land is increased by such use is taken in consideration, the 
continued use of such outside range is assured by agreement with the Government 
agencies having jurisdiction over the lands, and loans are made accordingly. 

Although much progress has been made toward attaching the use of National 
Forest, Federal Range, and other outside lands to the fee-owned land and thereby 
permitting consideration of the ranch set-up as a complete operating unit, certain 
elements of risk continue in the picture. Permitted numbers of livestock may be 
reduced within certain limits; the area on which the permitted numbers are 
grazed may be changed, possibly increasing operating costs; and there is the 
question as to whether grazing fees might not be raised, increasing total ranch 
expenses and thereby reducing net income and debt-carrying capacity. As a con- 
Sequence of these uncertainties, lower standards of ranch values in relation to 
income prevail in areas where use of outside lands is a necessary part of the oper- 
ation than in areas where range lands are largely fee-owned. 

* * * * * * * 


RANGE LAND UTILIZATION AND DISPOSITION “LivESTOCK RANGE UNITS” 


(From Biennial Report State Engineer of Nevada 1929-30) 
(George W. Malone, State Engineer ) 


GRAZING AREAS 


“The chief value of these lands, in fact the only value they possess at this 
time, except where minerals are found, is for grazing purposes and they are 
being completely utilized for that purpose at this time. 

“The reason for the small value attaching to these lands is, of course, pri- 
marily the Jack of rainfall; wherever the precipitation reaches as much as 
twelve to fifteen inches per year there is no problem, because dry farming can 
be practiced on suitable areas and abundant grazing values are available on the 
remainder ; but when the rainfall is only from three to six inches annually, no 
farming of any kind is possible and large areas are necessary to support live- 
stock; in fact, government reports show that the remaining unreserved public 
lands in Nevada require on an average of 140 acres to support one cow unit and 
approximately 40 acres for a sheep unit. It can be readily seen that an enormous 
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acreage is necessary for the support of a family, since the original 160 acres 
allowed under the old homestead laws would support only a little more than 
one cow unit. There is the problem. 

“It will be seen that for the support of a family an enormous acreage of this 
range is necessary and to set up what is known as an economic unit of 250 to 
500 cattle or 1,500 to 2,000 sheep an area of 30,000 to 70,000 acres would be nec- 
essary and this would correspond to the original 160 acres of land in the more 
productive areas. Any reorganization of the land laws that might be attempted to 
permit private ownership must of necessity be flexible enough to cover the 
highly variable conditions found in these States. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


“The west and the east hold in general two diametrically opposed ideas as to 
the undeveloped resources of the west; the west believes that the resources con- 
tained within a State, subject to proper reserves, should be developed in an 
orderly manner and considered as an asset of that State, while a large part of 
the east believes that the undeveloped public domain in the Western States should 
be considered as an asset to the National Government, belonging to all of the 
people and should be preserved for that purpose the same as any other invest- 
ment. Little conception is had of the magnitude of the development problem of 
the arid sections. 

RANGE ALL UTILIZED 


“Tt is well-known to the stockmen and those familiar with range conditions 
that all of the public range in Nevada has been utilized for 25 or 30 years, and 
during that period any new user who has placed additional livestock upon the 
range has only displaced stock that were already there or caused the range to 
be overgrazed. No new wealth has been created—rather it has tended to de- 
crease the resources of the State on account of the deterioration of the range 
due to overgrazing. 


RANCHES DEPENDENT UPON RANGE LAND 


“The value of the ranches scattered widely throughout the public lands of 
our State is for the most part directly dependent upon the surrounding range. 
To preserve such value enough of the adjacent range must be retained to graze 
the number of livestock during the spring, summer and early fall that the ranch 
will provide feed for in the winter. 

“The assessed valuation of such ranch property is based upon a complete unit 
in nearly every case, and if the range is to be considered separately or taken from 
the control of the ranches, then the assessed value of the ranch must be reduced 
accordingly. 

“Tf each individual were to be given the range unit used by him no new values 
would be found or created, but the present assessed value would merely be re- 
distributed. The only new value created would be whatever development of the 
range could be brought about by virtue of more perfect control of the range 
unit, and it would require considerable time to become noticeable. 


PAST AND PRESENT POLICIES 


“During the early days the public lands were considered as a source of revenue 
and settlement of these areas was not encouraged. 

“It was soon realized, however, that progress could only be made by encourag- 
ing settlement of the land and the general trend of congressional action began 
to encourage private ownership. This led to the Preemption Act in 1841, giving 
the right to purchase such land based upon settlement. 


HOMESTEAD LAWS 


“The first homestead law was passed in 1862 definitely establishing the policy 
of passing the public lands into private ownership at a minimum cost to the 
settler, regardless of the value of such lands. During the period from 1862 to 
1900 most of that great area from Ohio to the Rocky Mountains, containing some 
of the richest farm land in the United States, passed into the hands of the settler 
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for a nominal filing fee to cover the cost of the transfer, no charge being made 
for the land, the only requirement being that the settler make his home on such 
land and farm it. 

“As the land settlement began to reach the semiarid and arid sections west of 
the Mississippi River and beyond the Rocky Mountains it was found that 160 
acres were not enough land to support a family. This condition led to the passage 
in 1909 of the Enlarged Homestead Act and later, in 1916, the Stock Raising Act, 
all calculated to provide the settler with enough land to supply his family. It was 
soon apparent that even with these later Acts, which in all provided that one 
man might acquite approximately 1,000 acres of land, it was not sufficient in the 
arid sections; therefore the land could not be settled. Abundant evidence can be 
found of the failure of all homestead laws in the arid sections by the abandoned 
homesteads through that area. 

“At the present time practically all of the land of any value is in Government 
or State forest reserves, or parks, or has been withdrawn from entry for some 
specific purpose, or has passed into private ownership. Therefor the problem now 
confronts us, just what are we to do with these remaining land's of little per acre 
value? Shall we revert to the original policy of 1780 of considering them a source 
of revenue to the States and Nation, or shall we try to continue the policy of 
passing them into the hands of actual settlers at the least possible cost? If they 
are to be passed into the hands of the settlers a complete reorganization of the 
State land laws will be necessary. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LANDS 


“It is generally concluded from past experience that the ultimate objective for 
all publicly owned lands should be private ownership by individuals, except those 
areas that may be properly reserved by the Government or the States for parks, 
forest reserves, Indian reservations and other proper reserves that may promote 
the highest ultimate use of such land for the State and the Nation. 

“It is thought that any system pointing to perpetual ownership of the land or 
the natural resources by either the separate states or the United States, except 
such reservations as already mentioned, would be doomed to failure. 


HIGHEST BENEFICIAL USE 


“The development of the States depends upon a policy that will allow the 
development of the natural resources in such a manner that the highest beneficial 
use of them may be made over a long period of years. The highest beneficial use 
of the range land is to attach the lands to the feed producing ranches in a year 
around unit. 

“The only value contained in the Western States, where the rainfall is not 
sufficient to produce crops and where irrigation is not economically feasible, is 
the grazing value of surface area and such sub-surface values as the lands may 
contain, such as metalliferous minerals, oils, gas, coal and other valuable deposits 
that may be found from time to time. 

“Tf the forest reserves, parks and other reservations are to be preserved and 
the intermountain States are to continue to develop they must provide for the 
orderly development of whatever natural resources they may have.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION 


The Congress of the United States has consistently recognized the 
principle of ‘unit value” in balanced western ranges-—attaching the range 
lands “customarily” used to make up an all year setup with the patented land 
making up the feed producing areas, through: 

1. An amendment to the Taylor Range Act in 1983 known as the ‘‘McCarran 
Amendment,” providing in effect that no permit, once granted, should be can- 
celled as long as there was an obligation on the range unit of which such permit 
was a part—(suggested by the then State Engineer George W. Malone of Ne- 
vada, to conform with customary use and the State laws of Nevada). 

2. A recent act by the Congress introduced by a group of western senators— 
providing a definite method for the War Department to acquire such lands for 
military purposes through the recognition of such range “unit” rights and val- 
ues, and their purchase. 
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[PuBLic Law 663—-77TH CONGRESS ] 
[CHAPTER 500—2pD SESSION ] 
[s. 2599] 
AN AOT 


Authorizing the head of the department or agency using the public domain for 
war purposes to compensate holders of grazing permits and licenses for 
losses sustained by reason of such use of public lands for war purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That whenever use for war purposes of the 
public domain or other property owned by or under the control of the United 
States prevents its use for grazing, persons holding grazing permits or licenses 
and persons whose grazing permits or licenses have been or will be canceled be- 
cause of such use shall be paid out of the funds appropriated or allocated for 
such project such amounts as the head of the department or agency so using 
the lands shall determine to be fair and reasonable for the losses suffered by such 
persons as a result of the use of such lands for war purposes. Such payments 
shall be deemed payment in full for such losses. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to create any liability not now existing against the United States. 

Approved July 9, 1942. 

Recognition and protection of such “range unit” values is necessary to, first: 
secure such loan, and second: to protect the lender whether it be the government 
or private loan agencies. This legislation was suggested in a Western Gover- 
nors Conference held in Washington, D.C., by George W. Malone, representing 
Governor H. P. Carville of Nevada. This provision was considered advisable for ~ 
the further reason that if the land were to be purchased by the War and Navy 
departments outright without the range “unit” recognition that following the 
war it would mean another federal agency in the field trying to rent the range 
back to the stockman at an independent price. 


Senator Brsrx. Also, I would like to have included in the record, 
statements on the sionificance of public lands as a grazing resource 
and as a part of ranch operations from the study, “Domestic Wool 
Requirements and Sources of Supply” prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1950. I think this material will contribute 
to a better understanding of the situation. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DOMESTIC WooL REQUIREMENTS AND SourRcES oF SUPPLY 


About 71 percent of the Federal Government lands (39 percent of the total 
land in the 11 States) is utilized for the grazing of livestock. Although the feed 
production per acre on much of these public lands is low in comparison with that 
of the privately owned lands, the livestock industry and the general economy in 
these 11 States have become established with the use of these Federal lands as 
an essential element. Without the continued use of these lands, a considerable 
proportion of the ranches which produce the greater part of the sheep raised 
in these States could not operate as economic units. 

Three-fourths of the Federal grazing lands are included in the national for- 
ests (administered by the Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture) and 
in officially defined grazing districts (administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, U.S Department of Interior). The grazing lands in the national for- 
ests are used by stockmen mostly for summer grazing, whereas the lands under 
the control of the Bureau of Land Management are used largely during the 
other seasons. 

In the 11 Western States the total land in farms, in grazing districts, in na- 
tional forests usable for grazing, in the public domain not in grazing districts, 
and in Indian grazing lands is about 600 million acres. This is about 80 percent 
of the land area in these States. Of this total of 600 million acres, about 53 per- 
cent is land in privately owned farms and ranches and 47 percent. is federally 
owned or controlled land mostly suitable for grazing. The census report for 1945 
shows 494,000 farms or ranches in these States, but only a relatively small per- 
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centage of them make use of the public controlled grazing lands in their 
agricultural operations.” 

Of the total land area of 754 million acres in the 11 Western States in 1945, 
the Federal grazing lands and lands in farms and ranches were reported as 
follows: 


: Percent of 

Millions total land 

Grazing lands administered by the Federal Government of acres area 
SS LRG ES a a TA SO ee al — sible yas abe ph lao ea ae ae 141 18.8 
Omenvacantiands}erazing unregulated: !: sees a) Au yeele. Bees bo eis 25 a3 
PRE TOMIaRARIDONANGSS 6. a ce: Bia oe tee cee A aero oes che Sore cept = ok 41 5.4 
MALO a TONeStS Usa DI@OLClaZS so ee 77 10. 2 
hoteles pee Poe epo Sindy lt geht Wy wetter arht trod elu 284 37.7 
Percent of 

Millions total land 

Lands in farms and ranches of acres area 
Gropiandse 2 Sie. Se oe ee ee ee ee re by ae el Saeed coat gee ee a 56 7.4 
Other land (including 11 million acres of section 15 Federal lands)_-_...-_------------ 260 34,5 
Wgtamlancrnetannis and ranchesee crtieces teeta ek fete tee oe 316 41.9 

Total public grazing lands and farm and ranch lands___._-_------------------------- 600 79.6 
otaleand-area ots! (-Western States eccejvz o. Sage sel scree seep eieicee_ eda slife 754 100. 0 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PUBLIC LANDS AS A GRAZING RESOURCE 


The grazing areas in the national forests are mostly of rough terrain, at high 
elevations and are well-watered, with timbered areas interspersed with open 
parks, and have a wide variety of grass and other forage. Because of the short 
growing season and heavy snowfall, these areas are open to grazing for only 
a few months in the year, mostly from June to September. There are some 
exceptions in that in some of the national forests, notably in the Southwestern 
States, the grazing period is much longer and the proportion of commercial 
timberland is relatively small. 

The grazing land in the grazing districts includes most of the poorest grazing 
land in the respective States. Much of it is of semidesert type, poorly watered, 
with a sparse growth of feed, mostly of browse type, and is low in carrying 
capacity. Although the carrying capacity per acre is low the total acreage is 
very large; hence this land provides a considerable part of the grazing in a 
number of the Western States, and has an important role in the economy of 
the livestock industry of those States. The most common seasonal use is for winter 
and spring grazing, with some areas used largely in winter and others used 
largely in the spring. It tends to supplement both ranch-controlled and national 
forest grazing. 

The pasture land included in farms or ranches is mostly the best grazing land. 
It has a longer seasonal use, much of it year-long, and it is largely under fence. 
Supplementing the regular pasture acreage is a large acreage of meadowland 
and stubble land which is usable for grazing after the crops are harvested. 


LAND PATTERN OF TYPICAL WESTERN RANCHES 


The typical sheep ranch in the western range area has a complex pattern of 
land use, involving both privately owned or leased land and public lands. This 
pattern dates back to the early settlement of the area and has been a natural 
evolution resulting from efforts of the ranchers to provide for the year-round 
maintenance of their livestock on ranges that are highly seasonal in their potential 
use. 


1In 1945 there were 20,6385 paid permits issued by the Grazing Service and 21,025 permits 
Were issued by the Forest Service. There are some duplications within each of these groups 
when the same permittee has more than one permit. There is a much larger duplication be- 
tween groups, when the same person or company has permits on both grazing districts and 
forests. No information is available as to such duplication in 1945. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that 20 to 25 percent of the total of the two involved duplications, thus giving a net 
number of between 31 and 33 thousand permittees, representing between 6 and 7 percent of 
all farms and ranches in the 11 States. 
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The mountain areas, which are now largely national forest lands, provide excel- 
lent summer grazing, but snow limits their use by livestock during the winter. The 
sheep rancher, therefore, must look to the lower range areas, including public 
lands in grazing districts, to carry his sheep through the winter and much of the 
spring and fall. On some ranches the sheep are trailed or shipped long distances, 
up to 300 miles, from Summer range to winter range. The ranch headquarters 
usually is located somewhere between these seasonal ranges, generally in a valley 
or near a year-round water supply, and this particular land becomes the rancher’s 
privately owned or fee land in the land-use pattern of the ranch. Any other lands 
within this pattern which contain water supplies or are sufficiently productive 
to raise hay or other feed crops likewise have generally been acquired in fee. 
Because of the necessity of having adequate feed during the fall breeding and 
spring lambing periods, many sheepmen have purchased or leased other privately 
owned range or pasture lands for use at those seasons. In areas where there is 
enough hay land to provide for the wintering of the livestock grazed on the forests 
during the summer, the rancher does not have to rely on the open range for winter 
grazing. Ranchers so situated usually keep cattle, although some sheep are 
wintered this way. 


PUBLIC LANDS AS INTEGRAL PART OF RANCH OPERATIONS 


Each segment of this combination of lands thus is essential for the year-round 
operation of the ranch on a sound economic basis. The utilization of these seasonal 
ranges in such a combination is the means of bringing the feed and forage pro- 
duction into balance with the maximum number of animals that can be grazed by 
the operator. Any loss in grazing capacity, whether from range deterioration or 
other cause, which necessitates a reduction in the number of livestock ‘that can be 
carried on any one of the parts upsets the balance of the entire ranch set-up and 
indirectly affects the economy of the area generally. This is particularly true 
of the range used for summer grazing where the principal weight gains in 
livestock are made. Any loss in productive capacity of these lands, if not offset 
by a reduction in numbers carried, is likely to result in further damage to the 
range and unsatisfactory weight gains, and often necessitates selling more 
of the animals as feeder stock. Similarly, if for any reason the forage and feed 
supply should be inadequate, the production results are likely to be unsatisfactory, 
especially if high-cost feed must be shipped in during emergencies. 

In the early days before governmental controls were in effect, the individual 
rancher often maintained his use of summer and winter grazing areas in com- 
petition with other ranchers through his ownership or control of the lands having 
watering holes or other essentials. Now, the number of livestock he is permitted 
to graze on the public lands is controlled by the agency administering those 
lands. He must not only qualify for permits to graze on these lands, but he must 
accept permits that necessarily provide the administrative agency issuing them 
to retain the right to make changes for conservation purposes and, under certain 
conditions, for redistribution. To the extent that a ranch’s operations are depend- 
ent upon the use of public lands, the number of livestock and seasons of use 
permitted on these lands in relation to their sustained grazing capacity deter- 
mines the total number of animals that can be carried on the ranch but not 
necessarily its total livestock output. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have been advised by Mr. Boyd Rasmussen, Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, and many, many livestock permittees of the 
public domain in the west, that your department proposes to increase grazing 
fees to such an extent that within a ten-year period the AUM cost will reach the 
fantastic sum of $1.23. The annual increase proposed to reach this figure will 
be 9 cents commencing with the 1969 grazing season when the AUM charge will 
be 44 cents. 

As you are well aware, I have continously opposed any change from the 
present system of determining grazing fees based on the average annual price of 
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livestock sold through western markets. I intend to continue to support this 
method of determining the AUM charge for the use of public domain lands. 

Let me add that I consider the new proposal ill-timed, ill-advised and contrary 
to the best interests of the livestock industry and the Federal Government. I 
am forced to the conclusion that the proposal, if successful, would be the first 
step in the eventual elimination of domestic livestock grazing from the public 
domain lands. 

As a member of both the Appropriations and Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees, as well as a member of the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
I intend to do everything within my power to prevent this tragic and unnecessary 
attempt to cripple the livestock industry in the West. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Harly last January I addressed a letter to both the Sec- 
retary of Interior and Secretary of Agriculture vigorously opposing the proposed 
increase in grazing fees to the livestock operators on the public domain and in 
the national forests. 

Despite the objections of many of us in the Congress the Bureau of the Budget 
on January 14th, 1969, issued a statement that the fees for 1969 would go up 
to .44 an AUM and would be in ten years reach the astronomical figure of 1.23 
an AUM. 

It has always been my opinion that any increase should be deferred until the 
Public Land Law Review Commission has had an opportunity to complete its 
study and recommend to the Congress the proper solution to this and other 
public land matters. From your testimony during your confirmation hearings 
you appear to agree with this position. 

As you undoubtedly know a bill (S. 716) was introduced in the Senate Tues- 
day by Senator McGee that addresses itself directly to this matter. Also the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will hold hearings next month under 
the authority of its legislative oversight responsibility to determine the propriety 
of the increase order. 

May I suggest that in view of these actions by the Congress you should give 
serious consideration to withdrawing the order at least for the 1969 grazing 
season and until Congress has had an opportunity to thoroughly investigate 
and take such action as it concludes proper. 

My west wishes. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3—Messrs. Bryan and McKissick 


FILE NUMBER 23 


Assembly Joint Resolution—Memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States to reconsider the increase 
in grazing fees on federal lands. 


Whereas, The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States have announced grazing fee increases of up to 300 percent over 
the next 10 years; and 

Whereas, The Public Land Law Review Commission was formed by the Con- 
gress of the United States for the purpose of reviewing all federal land laws, 
including those pertaining to grazing fees; and 

Whereas, Any fee increase at this time is premature, since the Public Land Law 
la Commission has not completed its studies on the matter; now, therefore, 

ei 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of Nevada, jointly, That the 
legislature of the State of Nevada vigorously opposes any increase or decrease 
in the grazing fees on federal lands until such time as the Public Land Law Re- 
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view Commission completes its studies and urges the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior of the United States to reconsider the action 
already taken to increase such fees; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be prepared and transmitted forth- 
with by the legislative counsel to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior of the United States and to each member of the Nevada congres- 
sional delegation. 


[From the Mason Valley News, Jan. 10, 1969]; 


Cox’s COLUMN 


This week we dedicate the column to Mel Steninger, co-owner and editor of the 
Elko Daily Free Press. Dear Mel, shortly after election you gently stuck the 
needle in Senator Bible as to seniority and its value in protecting the cattlemen. 
I realized that you had been on Sabbatical leave from the newspaper world and 
thus a little fuzzy on the Senator’s activity so I make haste to enlighten you. 

On November 13, of 1968, the secretary of interior advised the Senate Interior 
Committee that the government should stick the cowman $1.23 a month for 
grazing on the public domain. So that the cowman could die slowly the Interior 
Department didn’t want to set the price all at once but over a ten year period. 
At present the cowman is paying 33 cents per month per animal. This is one 
and one half times the price of beef per pound on the western market. I think 
an agricultural advisory committee did recommend another 10 cent raise per 
month at their recent meeting. Senator Bible will go along with the cattlemen’s 
price setting and you can bet that as a ranking member of both the Appropria- 
tions and Interior Affairs Committees as well as a member of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission that he will protect Nevada and other western 
cattlemen. 

Here is a bit of history on Bible’s aid to the cattlemen, keep it in your files 
and the next time a cowman asks you for a donation to help defeat him set him 
straight. As you know from living in cow country there is no one who can bawl 
louder than a cowman unless it is the calves he is weaning. 

In January, 1962, Senator Bible, after meeting Nevada members of the live- 
stock industry, protested to the Secretary of the Interior a proposed inccrease, 
in grazing fees. His protest held up. In 1963 the same raise was again proposed. 
So in January, 1963, Bible, as chairman of the Public Land Subcommittee, con- 
ducted hearings in Nevada for the purpose of determining what a legitimate 
charge should be. As a result the cattlemen determined that a fair fee would 
be the average price per pound of livestock during the preceding year. 

In spite of attempts each year of the Bureau of Budget and the BLM officials to 
increase the grazing fees, Senator Bible, through his position on Appropriations 
and Interior Committees was able to withstand the pressure for the increase 
and the formula established on fair market price per pound was adhered to. 
In 1965 it became necessary for Bible to again hold off the proposed increase. 

In 1966, through agreement with the Cattlemen’s Advisory Council, a fee of 
33 cents or one and one half times the average price per pound of beef in the west 
was accepted for the 1968 season. 

You know that all is not milk and honey with the livestock men who use the 
public range. In addition to the fees they pay they put much money in improve- 
ments. Again the range ain’t worth a tinker’s damn if snow and rain doesn’t 
come. In many years it isn’t worth the trouble to drive the stock to higher or 
lower range, especially a year like this when the low lying grass didn’t come 
up due to lack of moisture. 

By the way, the next big trouble will come from sportsmen who eare little for 
the rights of others when they take to the great outdoors. Cut fences, beer cans, 
overnight camp trash and poor aim are taking a heavy toll of a once beautiful 
countryside. 

Best regards to your Dad who agrees with me that one printer is worth two 
journalists. 

... To clinch my belief that Nevada cattlemen never had a better representa- 
tive in Washington, I quote Bible’s release to the Mason Valley News and the 
world in general: 

“The Bureau of Land Management, and many, many livestock permittees of the 
public domain in the west, that your department proposes to increase grazing 
fees to such an extent that within a ten year period the aum cost will reach the 
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fantastic sum of $1.23. The annual increase proposed to reach this figure will be 
9 cents commencing with this 1969 grazing season when the aum charge will be 
44 cents. 

“As you are well aware, I have continually opposed any change from the present 
system of determining grazing fees based on the average annual price of livestock 
sold through western markets. I intend to continue to support this method of 
determining the aum charge for the use of public domain lands. 

“Let me add that I consider the new proposal ill-timed, ill-advised and con- 
trary to the best interests of the livestock industry, and the federal government. 
I am forced to the conclusion that the proposal, if successful, would be the first 
step in the eventual elimination of domestic livestock grazing from the public 
domain lands. 

“As a member of both the appropriations and interior and insular affairs com- 
mittees, as well as'‘a member of the public land law review commission, intended 
to do everything within my power to prevent this tragic and unnecessary attempt 
to cripple the livestock industry in the west.” 


[From the Ely Daily Times, Jan. 23, 1969] 


Fau.Lty STATISTICS BASIS OF GRAZING FEE HIKE 


Just about everybody we can think of in White Pine County is against the gov- 
ernment’s proposed hike in grazing fees. 

The feeling is so strong—maybe even bitter—on the part of ranchers that the 
past president of the White Pine Farm Bureau, Dean Baker, told a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Mines a few weeks ago that the increase could 
have disastrous effects on local ranching. 

Sen. Alan Bible opposes the increase. Sen. Howard Cannon is against it. Gover- 
nor Laxalt has spoken out in opposition. Lt. Gov. Ed Fike has condemned it. And, 
of course, Walter Baring has unlimbered his guns on it too. 

But in all the flow of words about what is taking place, we’ve yet to see the 
heart of the matter summed up better than Editor Mel Stenniger did the other 
day in the Elko Daily Free Press, one of Nevada’s most widely respected 
newspapers. 

Here’s what he said: 

* % * 


Three fundamentally important factors are being ignored by governmental 
agencies in the controversial proposal for a 400 per cent increase in the fee charged 
for the grazing of livestock on the public lands. 

The three factors: grazing by domestic livestock is the most useful and vital 
tool of range management ; grazing permit holders do in fact hold a capital invest- 
ment value in their federal grazing permits; the study cited as justification for 
the big proposed increase is based on faulty statistics. 

Conscientious and informed practitioners of range management, both inside 
the government and out, are virtually unanimous in their recognition that do- 
mestic livestock grazing is the single most useful tool available to the intelligent 
management of range resources. 

Because livestock grazing is such a vital tool in resource management, it is 
not properly regarded as a consumptive use of forage to be charged out like 
potatoes at the supermarket. A proper fee structure would be one that recognized 
the value of livestock grazing and levied a fee based on this recognition of values 
exchanged—not one based on a one-way transfer of value. 

The present attitude of the government agencies which ignores the benefit of 
livestock grazing aS a range management tool also ignores the basic duty and 
responsibility of those agencies in the area of resource management. 

The existence of a tangible capital investment on the part of grazing permit 
holders—although denied at present by the Bureau of Land Management and 
the U.S. Forest Service—is hardly a factor open to debate. Congress itself has 
recognized this investment element in the grazing permits by allowing compen- 
sation for permits terminated by military land withdrawals within this state. 
To argue that the capital investment does not exist is to capriciously avoid the 
issue. 

As is demonstrated so frequently, statistics can be compiled to “prove” any 
preconceived notion. In the case of the study presented as justification for the 
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whopping grazing fee increase, an examination of elements of the study reveal 
the presentation is warped to the extent the conclusions are based on conditions 
that exist in an extremely small part of the federal government’s grazing 
program. 

The condemning flaw in the study is that the survey cited is based on the 
number of permit holders (people)—rather than on the number of livestock 
being grazed, or the amount of forage being consumed. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 78 per cent of the permit holders involved 
in the study hold permits for 1,000 animal unit months or less. The cattle 
covered by. the permits held by that 78 per cent consume only 14 per cent of 
the forage. The remaining minority of 22 per cent of the users hold permits for 
more than 1,000 AUMs each—and their cattle consume 86 per cent of the federal 
forage. 

The questionnaires used in the study were sent to permit holders, and the 
results tallied on the basis of the people involved—not cattle involved—in a 
manner that would seem to reduce the whole study to a meaningless jumble 
of numbers. 

In consideration of these fundamental points, it would seem the grazing permit 
holders are indeed justified in their protests of the grazing fee increase; and a 
thorough inquiry into the motives and capabilities of the federal agencies in- 
volved would seem to be in the public interest. 


WINNEMUCCA, N-2, District ADVISORY BOARD RESOLUTION TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Whereas the Department of the Interior has announced a new grazing fee 
proposal which will set the fee at approximately $1.25 per AUM at the end of 
a ten year period of escalation. This will amount to a 875% increase. Since 
there were 339,818 active cattle AUMs licensed in the Winnemucca District in 
1967, this will mean a direct dollar loss to the local economy, in this one district 
alone, of $37,379 in cattle AUMs and $3,555 in sheep AUMs this next year and 
will increase each year to a $311,732 cattle AUM and $29,740 sheep AUMs loss 
per year at the end of the ten year period. 

Whereas the range livestock industry is already in dire economic straits, 
realizing about a 2% or less return on investment. The effect of any fee increase 
on the small livestock operator would well be disastrous. On a national seale 
this could affect as much as 20% of the breeding cattle herds. Also affected 
will be many local rural economies that are dependent on a stable, prosperous 
and continuing livestock industry. 

Whereas due to the coming change of administration the present Secretary 
of Interior will not continue in this capacity. We feel it is ill advised and unfair 
for an outgoing Secretary to establish policy for ten years into the future. 

Whereas in 1966 the government agencies with the aid and cooperation of 
the range livestock industry conducted a grazing fee study to determine full 
market value of public land forage. The results of this study clearly indicated 
that when all costs are considered, including the annual capitalized value of 
the permit, the range livestock industry is already paying a just and equitable 
fee. Therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, That the N-2 District Advisory Board opposes any change in the 
fee, other than the built in adjustment based on the price of livestock. We fur- 
ther ask that no action be considered until a new administration takes office and 
until after the Public Land Law Review Commission completes its studies and 
reports its recommendations. 

LEsLtic J. STEWART, 
Chairman. 

CECIL CAMPBELL. 

ROBERT COWLES. 

ROBERT UNGER. 

PETE ETCHART. 

CLYDE FIsK. 

FRANK MCERQUIAGA. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NEVADA STATE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LAND LAWS 


MORATORIUM ON CHANGES OF GRAZING FEES BY DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
AND INTERIOR 


Whereas on November 14, 1968, the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior 
jointly announced grazing fee increases up to four times present fees to be ap- 
plied in ten equal annual increments; and 

Whereas such action was precipitated without the foreknowledge, participa- 
tion or involvement in any way of appropriate advisory groups, among which 
would include the National Advisory Board Council, the Public Land Law 
Review Commission, the Congress, State and local government; and 

Whereas a change of fee policy as announced arbitrarily anticipates studies 
and findings which Congress has vested with the Public Land Law Review 
Commission and its advisory groups; now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the Nevada State Committee on Federal Land Laws requests 
that every resource of the State of Nevada and its Congressional delegation be 
directed to the immediate recision of the Federal Government’s announcement 
of a grazing fee increase until completion of findings, conclusions and recommend- 
ations of the Public Land Law Review Commission as formally enunciated by 
the Committee on December 9, 1965 and November 29, 1967; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Nevada State Committee on Federal Land 
Laws is hereby ordered to submit copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, Congressional delegations of the thirteen western states, 
the Chairman of the Public Land Law Review Commission, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, and the Governors of the respective western 
states. 


NEVADA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Sparks, Nev., November 25, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: Speaking on behalf of the more than 1600 ranch and 
farm families of Nevada that are members of the Nevada Farm Bureau, I urge 
you to lodge a strong protest with the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture with reference to the proposed increase in grazing fee on Public 
Lands. We urge that you do this as a senior member of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. Inasmuch as this is a complete and outright disregard for 
the study now being made by the Public Land Law Review Commission, we feel 
that this would be very appropriate for you to lodge this protest at this time. 

I enclose a copy of our resolution that was passed at our recent convention. 
We feel that this proposed increase in grazing fees would be a large economic loss 
to the entire state of Nevada, as all segments of the economy would be affected. 

This type of action must be stopped before it can take effect. May I hear from 
you concerning your reactions. 

Sincerely, 
W. A. HIcKs, 
Executive Secretary. 


GRAZING FEES RESOLUTION 


Nevada Farm Bureau deplores the continued harassment of range users by 
bureaucratic land administrative agencies. 

Evidence indicates there is no justification for escalating grazing fees at this 
time, predicated on the following reasons: 

We believe Congress and all Federal Agencies administering public lands 
should withhold any changes in basic policy fees and regulations for use, until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed its report. 

The livestock industry at the present time is caught in a cost price squeeze 
with parity at an all-time low. Any further costs would result in economic disaster 
to many users. 
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According to study by the Dept. of Agriculture and Dept. of Interior; indica- 
tions are that ranchers and farmers are receiving only 2% return on their 
investment. This does not include capitalization of the grazing permits and! 
improvements on the Federal Domain. 

It is incomprehensible that this bureaucratic decision would be made during: 
a lame duck period on an issue of such vital economic importance to the livestock: 
industry. If this administrative order is not revoked, we shall call for a Con- 
gressional investigation during the next session of Congress. 


HuUREKA, NEv., February 16, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: We wish to thank you for your extended efforts to obtain: 
a reasonable grazing fee rate for users of the public domain in Nevada. 

Numerous studies have been made by different government agencies on financial 
conditions faced by Western stockmen, all show the same results; that the stock- 
man barely breaks even on his operation regardless of how competent he is. 

I am of the opinion that persons supporting this fee raise could care less about 
the financial conditions of Western stockmen, and in fact hope this fee raise could 
be the lever to remove us once and for all from the public domain, allowing it to 
return to wilderness conditions, or “like it once was,” as I have heard it termed 
many times by conservationists. 

Removing all domestic livestock from the public domain could be justifiable if 
letting the range lands return to wilderness conditions is what the public really 
wants or needs, but if the truth is known I believe most of the opponents of a 
secure tenure for western ranchers, a lower grazing fee, or any thing else favoring 
the Western stockman, would make an about face in their opinion. 

First there is the subject of game, and I am speaking now only of Centralk 
Nevada, Eureka and Lander counties, a section of country with which I am very 
familiar. 

Before the white man came with his sheep and cattle and horses, about 1870, 
there was no big game to speak of and no mustangs. 

These facts are almost unknown to the general public and a very different pic- 
ture is often painted by spokesman for Wildlife and Conservation groups, but they 
are true. I am sorry to say that the majority of stockman have little interest in. 
whether there was or was not any big game before their predecessors arrived 100 
years ago. If they had shown some interest and conducted a little research twenty 
or more years ago they probably wouldn’t be fighting for their financial lives now. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter on the Big Horn Sheep published in the Hureka 
Sentinel and Reese River Revielle newspapers some time ago. To anyone interested 
in game birds it should be known that the years with the largest population of sage 
grouse (sagehen) in the memory of anyone living today, coincide with the years of 
the largest domestic sheep population, some 40 years ago. A coincidence? Very 
likely, but also a very unusual one. I can elaborate and verify the above state- 
ments, but it would take more space than available here. 

These remarks pertain only to Central Nevada. I fully realize that range and 
game conditions are much different in other states. 

Whether or not the public lands return to “as they once were conditions,” or 
whether or not the big game increases or decreases, has little significance com- 
pared to another picture on the same wall, and that is the disappearance of 
“The West’. The Old West to some, the Wild West to others. Do people forget 
that these ranches are “The West’, and all that is left of the old and romantic 
part of it. A big percentage of these cattle and sheep ranches can trace their opera- 
tions back almost a hundred years, and many of them still have on them build- 
ings, corrals, even customs, 80 or more years old. Does it make sense to preserve: 
Ghost Towns, even erect fake ones, for tourists, and then deliberately destroy 
these cattle ranches in the name of public interest or conservation? After all,. 
these ranches are what cowboys are all about, and there are very few who don't 
have some respect for his image. Even the BLM officials must feel some nostalgia 
and compassion for the stockman of the past, if the pictures hanging on the 
walls in their office are any criterion. Copies of Charles Russell and other western 
paintings adorn their walls aplenty. These old time artists would turn in their 
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graves if they knew what the people who fancy their work are trying to do to 
the land and conditions that fostered their origin. 

These ranches using the public domain in Nevada have other values to the 
general public than the livestock they produce. 

Perhaps I can illustrate. 

We live on a ranch, originating more than 100 years ago, but most of the 
buildings, corrals and so forth were built around 1914, not old compared to some 
ranches in Nevada. Some friends visited us recently, from no further away than 
Reno. That they found the ranch interesting was putting it mildly, as one re- 
marked “it was better than a trip thru a museum.’ I am sure his sentiments 
would not be considered unusual if compared to other individuals who has a 
similar opportunity to see an old-time cattle and horse ranch. 

And how about the domestic stock themselves? Are they so boring to their 
appearance, as to warrant total disinterest? 

We occasionally drive cattle near Highway 50. The reaction of tourists to the 
sight of a couple of hundred cattle moving in one unit seems to be anything 
but repulsive. They ask many questions, expend some time and a lot of film, and 
more than a few express amazement that cattle and sheep are still handled 
and raised in this manner, anywhere in the United States. It is safe to say that 
for some people the sight of livestock in this manner rank among the most 
interesting parts of a vacation tour. 

One can view almost any kind of creature that lives on the earth, in some 
of the large zoos throughout the United States, including cattle, horses and 
sheep, which are as unusual to many of the younger generation as a giraffe. 

But the West is the only place one can see domestic livestock as they once 
were, in their natural and appropriate place, on the open range. Mrs. Velma 
Johnson (Wild Horse Annie) of Carson City recognized this several years ago. 
It is a tribute to her foresight that legislation protecting the so-called Wild 
Horse was enacted. 

These horses, tthe cause of much trouble and publicity, were not the Spanish 
Mustangs, or even descended from them, as the Spanish Mustang somehow 
never got into the Central part of Nevada. The Wild Horse in this area and as far 
west as the Sierra Nevada Mountains can be traced back no earlier than 1860. In 
fact it is safe to say that more than half the wild horses in Nevada at present, 
are descended from stock that were termed domestic no more than 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

It was the practice in past years for ranches in this area to maintain a herd of 
range horses from which to obtain saddle and draft stock. With the mechniza- 
tion of haying equipment and lack of competent horse breakers, and most im- 
portant, doubling of the grazing fees on range horses, all practical stock men 
either got rid of his range horses or simply neglected them. 

Few laymen know that.a herd of gentle range horses, regardless of their breed- 
ing, if neglected 5 or 6 years, can produce the finest bunch of ‘“Mustangs” anyone 
ever saw. 

I offer this brief resume on horses in our area to point out this fact: The horses 
that Mrs. Velma Johnson (Wild Horse Annie) has been so successful in pro- 
tecting, and the horses the few sentimental stockmen still raise on the range are 
one and the same. 

Wild Horse Annie is continuing her efforts to protect these horses to the 
point of having them declared “rare and endangered,’ and I have no doubt she 
will be successful. The stockmen would do well to enlist her aid in their efforts 
to obtain a just grazing fee. 

The few sentimental and impractical stockmen (ourselves included) still rais- 
ing horses on the open range will have to dispose of them shortly or face tres- 
pass action. These horses bring about $35.00 to $50.00 a head when they are 
grown. The fee this year, 1969, (doubled the cattle fee) is to be 88¢ a AUM or 
about $8.80 for a 10 month year, or about $26.40 in grazing fees alone, to graze 
a horse on the range for 3 years. It doesn’t take much arithmetic to see why the 
stockman who still keep these half wild range horses do so out of sentimental 
reasons only. It is our intention to sell all of our range herses (about 60) this 
spring. It will end 70 years of horse raising represented by four generations of 
the Damele family. This is occurring on a few other ranches in Nevada, but it 
surely won’t have any economic impact on the state. 

I feel that the presence of these horses have a value that is above what the 
stockman can sell them for, and above what the BLM can get out of them for 
a grazing fee. 
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The range lands on which we run our livestock is readily accessible to any- 
one with a four wheel drive vehicle, and it is visited by many deer hunters, 
some campers, prospectors, and people out just to look around. 

It is interesting to note that of all the beautiful scenery and wildlife, our 
range horses command more attention and conversation then any other single 
subject on the range. 

To most of these people they are “‘wild horses,” and indeed they are, although 
they wear our brand. I am sure these horses give as much visual pleasure to the 
public as any in the state, branded or unbranded, and in all probability are far 
more beneficial in this respect than those on wild horse preserves. 

Few of the average populace can visit the preserves in existence because of 
their inaccessability. Furthermore these range horses are more or less con- 
‘trolled so over population will not result. And a fee, more than reasonable, is 
‘being paid for their use and the public domain. 

To the purist, perhaps these horses are not wild, because they are branded. 
I defy any of these individuals to ride with me in observance of these horses and 
point out those which are wild and those which are not. 

So we have on one hand Federal action to save a horse, possibly going to the 
extent of having it declared “‘rare and endangered,” and on the other hand Fed- 
eral action to dispose of this same horse by reason of a unpayable grazing fee. 
because he wears some stockmans brand. 

Hstablishing a reasonable fee per AUM, with a horse on the same basis as a 
cow, instead of doubled, would serve the public and the government far more 
then establishing wild horse preserves or declaring them rare and endangered. 

The last administration made quite an issue of the population shift from 
farms and ranches to the cities. It was implied this was undesirable. 

I can assure anyone interested that I am not encouraging my children to 
remain on these ranches, although they show every inclination of wishing to 
do so. Past actions on the part of the Federal Government in the way of allowing 
cheap beef imports and charging unpayable grazing fees, indicate they are not 
interested in keeping the youth on the ranches but are actually hopeful in getting 
them to move. 

The money received from a fee raise is insignificant as money goes in Wash- 
ington. It won’t buy stamps for the BLM. 

The increase of the fee will end the West as we know it, and as the rest of 
America prefers to think of it. 

The whole nation will owe you a debt of gratitude if you are successful in 
stopping this unfortunate action of the Department of Interior. 

I would like to have this letter made part of the records at the hearings 
scheduled for the latter part of February 1969. 


Sincerely, i ite 
ETER J. DAMELE. 


NEVADA LEGISLATURE, 
February 10, 1969. 
Hon. Senator BIs Lg, 
U.S. Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: It was most gratifying to read in the Nevada Journal of 
your meeting with Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hickel in regards to the proposed 
increase in grazing fee proposed by past Secretary Udall. 

As Chairman of the Nevada State Central Committee I wish to inform you 
that we stand ready to be of any assistance to you at any time. 

I sincerely believe that there are many other things to be considered besides 
the Statistical Research Service study that they have resolved the present fee 
structure on; such as consideration be given as to whether a variable fee may 
be considered in certain areas. And that possible consideration may be given to 
the weight of calves coming off of Bureau of Land Management lands versus that 
of calves coming off of private lands. 

I mentioned these factors to Director Rassmussen at the National Advisory 
Board Council meeting in San Francisco in December and I think he felt there 
may be some merit to it. . 

It seems to me to go on with any change in the formula for grazing fees before 
the Land Law Revision Commission has reported their findings would be very 
premature. 
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It is gratifying to know that the livestock industry has a friend in Washington 
and again may I say if there is anything the Central Committee may do to help 
you please do not hesitate to call. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy Younea, Chairman, Nevada State Central Committee. 


WILLIAM STocK FARMING Co., 
Paradise Valley, Nev., November 15, 1968. 
ALAN BIBLE, 
Senator from Nevada, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: The perennial problem of the range livestock industry, a 
grazing fee increase, is upon us again. 

As I understand the present proposal, we will receive an increase to 44¢ per 
AUM this year with a gradual escalation to around $1.25 at the end of a ten year 
period. It is impossible to predict the economic condition of the industry for ten 
years ahead. This fee could very well be disastrous at that time. Especially to 
the small family-type operation. I will not elaborate upon the serious economic 
situation of the cattle industry at the present time as I know you are only too 
well aware of these conditions. 

Further, I do not believe that it is right for a Secretary to dictate a policy 
that will be in effect for ten years when it is quite evident that he will not serve 
in this capacity for that long. This problem should be deferred to the next 
Secretary. 

Last year the federal agencies and the livestock interests conducted grazing 
fee studies. I believe the agencies should definitely recognize the capitalized 
value of the grazing permit as a cost of doing business. Even though the studies 
clearly show that it is an annual cost of raising livestock on the federal range 
lands, the government does not recognize this. In requesting no increase in graz- 
ing fees, other than the automatic built-in variance due to the fluctuation in 
price of livestock, I feel that the range livestock industry is asking for only fair 
and equitable treatment in view of economic conditions and also based upon the 
past grazing fee study. 

I hope you will be able to assist us in this problem as you have so many times 
in the past. 

The Nevada State Cattle Association had a very good convention in Elko. The 
theme was water and quite appropriately it rained all the time we were in ses- 
sion! I was quite sorry that you could not be present but fully understand the 
many duties and obligations of your office that prevented you from being present. 

I wish to congratulate you upon your reelection to office. 

Respectfully, 
LESLIE J. STEWART. 


FAa.iton, NEV., November 20, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I am attaching a copy of a letter which I have written 
to the Bureau of Land Management protesting the proposed increase in grazing 
fees. 

The letter is self-explanatory, and I hope that you will do everything in your 
power to stop this absurd increase- If this is alowed to go into effect, it will put 
every operator who is running on Federal land out of business. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrA H. KENT. 
[Enclosure] 


FAtuon, NEv., November 20, 1968. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, J 
Carson City, Nev. 
(Attention Mr. Jones). 

(GENTLEMEN: We would like to protest the proposed decision by the Secretary 
to increase the grazing fees from the present 33¢ per AUM to $1.23 per AUM. 

In the first place all studies which have been conducted, have shown that the 
livestock industry cannot operate at a profit with an increase in fees- If this 
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increase in grazing fees is permitted it will put every legitimate cattle operator 
out of business as we are faced with rising costs through taxes, machinery and 
labor. Nearly all operators have been making range improvements through water 
developments, seedings, etc. This would all have to stop. We have not received 
any increase in livestock prices for the past twenty years. As everyone knows, our 
operating costs have increased 100% already. 

We urge that the Carson City advisory board take every action necessary to 
block any increase in grazing fees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ira H. KEntT, 
Silver Range Ranch. 


LAS VEGAS, NEv., February 4, 1969. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Bisite: The hearing on the increase in grazing fees has come 
to my attention. 

I want to go on record as favoring the increase. Where can anyone possibly 
feed a cow as reasonably as on federal range even with the increase. It would not 
be too much to charge $1.00 per animal unit per month. Try feeding a cow 
“$40.00 per ton” hay and then make a comparison. An average cow will eat 
her weight in hay each month: so that would be one half a ton or $20.00 per 
month. There, I ask is it too much to ask the ranchers to pay 50¢ per month to 
feed a cow or horse when it costs the rest of us $20.00. It is time ‘these large 
wealthy cow outfits started paying a little more of their rightful cost of run- 
ning the good old U.S.A., particularly when they make their wealth by using 
public lands that rightfully should belong to all of us. 

ae * * * * * * 


Sincerely yours, 
L. F. WILKINSON. 


BHiKo, NEv., January 12, 1968, 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeraR SENATOR: I wish to thank you for the help you are giving we as livestock 
people pertaining to the fee raise proposed by the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management. There was a very good article in the two local papers as to 
your stand on the fee situation. This thanks also applies to previous instances 
(which have been many) you have come to our rescue. 

I am sure that you are fully aware of the importance a healthy agriculture has 
has on so many of our local communities and also our state. Much of our state 
is still dependent on agriculture for its income. 

Thanks again for your help and if I can be of any help to you in the high 
office which you hold please let me know. 

Respectfully yours, 
LOYD SORENSEN. 


Ey, Nev., December 11, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Hon. ALAN BIBLE: I have been asked by my group, The White Pine Cow- 
belles, to protect the increase in grazing fees on public land. 

I personally feel this is a great injustice. Farmers and ranchers are already 
paying their share of taxes plus having to compete with the import of foreign 
beef. Now they are being asked to pay this unfair fee. 

Our local paper recently had an article stating that much of the raise is to 
pay for improving recreational areas. Wouldn’t it make much more sense to 
charge people for the use of these facilities. People are very careless with things 
handed them, but take much better care of something they are paying for. It just 
isn’t fair to have livestock people carrying the burden. 

If the Bureau of Land Management needs more money why don’t they cut 
down on expense. The state is divided into several districts under the BLM. 
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Hach district has a building and many, many employees. Why couldn’t a few 
people handle each district and be responsible to one main office. The present 
system is a ridiculous waste of money. 

The BLM method of trespass is a disgrace. Year after year I have seen this 
used as a petty means of getting even for petty grievances and grudges. Neighbors 
turn one another in. Isn’t this the same tactics the communists use? 

Why is the BLM separate from the Forest Service? Aren’t they trying to ac- 
complish the same ends? Weren’t they both started to help the ranches? Now they 
are using their office as a club over the ranchers head. They should not have the 
power to threaten anyone. Their jobs were created to help not destroy. 

One more thing should be taken into consideration. They set themselves up in 
business to sell grass which is fine, but they collect a fee even when they have no 
grass to sell which has been the result of the recent droughts all over the 
country. There is no group or individual who would be allowed to stay in business 
for selling something they don’t have. Why is the BLM allowed to practice this? 

Sincerely, 
HELEN J. HANCEN (Mrs.), 
Secretary, White Pine Cowbelles, 
Tonopah Stage. 


Reno, Nrev., December 19, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I am writing you in regard to the recent rise in grazing 
fees. I met you in Reno at the coffee break at the Mapes Hotel. Mr. Carano 
introduced me to you. 

These grazing fees are getting entirely out of hand. I guess they don’t want us 
‘on public lands any more. 

Do you realize that we cannot operate at $1.23 for the kind of range we have 
here in northern Washoe. Hoping to hear from you on this matter, Iam 

Yours truly, 
CAESAR GASPARL. 


Hriko, NEv., February 5, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR FRIEND: I wish to thank you for your efforts to hold down the price of 
grazing fees on our cattle grazing. I have discussed this issue with many cattle 
men here, and they all feel the same, that a raise would ruin the cattle men 
here in Nevada. Our grazing condition here is much poorer than most other 
states, 

Thanks again for your stand on this situation and if there is any way we can 
help, please let us know. 

Best regards to you and your family. 

ERNEST HIGBEE. 


WapswortH, Nev., November 25, 1968. 
Hon. Senator BIBLgz, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have noted through news media and other agricultural 
informative services that the United States Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Land Management is considering a raise in grazing fees on the public grazing 
lands. We in the West, especially Nevada, operate on a day to day, month to 
month basis. This is due to the amount of precipitation and the availability of 
forage for animals. 

As you are well aware, without being prompted, much of the desert areas 
of Nevada would be useless for grazing except for the few remaining hard 
working pioneer type individuals, who make these areas work. I have often 
felt that the Government should pay these users for their sincere fortitude in 
making these vast expanses some value to the economic stability of this state. 

With the increase in the next ten years as the Department of Interior has 
projected, it would appear that the Livestock Industry of Nevada is in for a 
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severe “shaking up”. The cost per animal unit month as set up by the Govern- 
ment would be prohibitive. Under the programs and policies of our Grazing 
Service Office we could no longer operate. For development, maintenance, and 
operating of most the grazing areas of Nevada a substantial investment is 
necessary, normally fencing, wells, pumps, ete. and as you well know, without 
vested right in title—only grazing privileges. For the above reasons and for 
what the BLM has to offer the operators of this area. I feel the BLM is in an 
envious position. 

I have always felt that a more than adequate base property set up was a 
prerequisite to any grazing privilege. In the thirty-five years as an active par- 
ticipant in the livestock industry this has held true. The basic principal is the 
percentage of reproduction of animals. The forty to fifty percent calf crop on 
a strictly 12-month grazing privilege does not pay the current bills. I sincerely 
believe that all these points should be considered. 

I urge the Nevada Congressional Delegation to vehemently oppose any in- 
crease in grazing fees until such time as they have positive economie stability 
to offer users. 

Sincerely, 
HaRoLp P. DEPAOLI. 


AMERICAN Ort Co., 
Winnemucca, Nev., December 16, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The program proposed for the increase of the grazing fee in Hum- 
boldt County, Nevada has come to our attention. We feel that, in doing busi- 
ness with the majority of ranchers in this area, it is our responsibility to 
contest, this increase. 

Ranching comprises a large portion of our economy, and to be more specific, 
it is one of the few industries we entertain. 

We feel the loss in dollars and cents of $388,470.00 for our county alone 
will probably put us on the map as the latest ghost town in Nevada! 

Sincerely, 
WALT SCHROYER, 
American Oil Agent. 


RANCH-NYALA, 
Tonopah, Nev., December 24, 1968.. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 


We oppose the 400% increase in grazing fees set by two bureau despots,. 
who issued these orders in revenge, for one secretary threatened us with ruin, 
“Complete control or ruin our business” and thus this order of ruinous fee 
increase. 

Any upward revision of grazing fees should not be allowed when the Public 
Land Law Review Commission was busy working on a report and investigation 
of our problems or raise. The livestock business has had to go in debt more each 
year to operate due to the cost price squeeze caused by government controls and 
foreign trade of cheaply produced meats and huge taxes. 

We insist you Bureaus use the present fee formula based on the price of 
livestock. The present BLM policies are deviating from the intended policy 
of Congress when it passed the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934. 

This Act was passed to stabilize the livestock industry but now the Bureaus 
are using the same act to destroy the livestock industry. This desert land 
in Nevada is useful only for agricultural use in connection with private lands 
to raise feed for livestock when it’s too dry or other weather conditions prevent 
growth of feed to feed our livestock on range. 

We have paid an average of $3,000 in fees a year for 18 years here in District 
Six grazing district which is all the Land is worth $54,000 fees and our loss 
is 10% because the cattle starves to death even though we work so hard to 
get them in to feed the hay we have been at great expense to raise. There 
just isn’t water to make use of this country in any other way. The Dept. of 
Agriculture has indicated the ranchers are receiving a 2% return on their 
investment. This does not include capitalization of our grazing permits or the 
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tremendous cost of improvements constructed and maintained on the range to 
‘be able to use it at all without paying exorbitant fees, which already are all 
wecanbear. | 

(Right now the industry cannot endure the high cost of operating and compete 
against low quality low cost productions of foreign imports (without inspec- 
tion and all government controls we endure to produce the meat). Get Congress 
asa body to lodge an official protest. 

Government officials job is to help the people; instead of taking everything we 
‘can produce to make paupers you can give handouts. 

Please wake up America ; thru Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. MINNIE SHARP. 


RENO, NEv., November 24, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. BIBLE: I am writing to you in regards to the recent announcement 
‘by the BLM to raise the grazing fees to $1.28 per AUM in my area in Washoe 
County our forage doesn’t justify us paying that much. I think 33 cents per AUM 
is more than I can pay according to our present cattle prices. 

Hoping that you give this matter your wholehearted attention. 

Yours very truly, 
LOuUIE DANDREA. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF NEVADA, 
Reno, Nev., December 2, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DgEAR ALAN: The purpose of this letter is to inform you of our concern about 
the proposed adjustment of grazing fees in 1969 on National Forest and Public 
Lands 


Our ranchers and cattlemen have endured some very precarious years in the 
past and it is my considered opinion that if the fees are raised as proposed, this 
segment of our state’s industry will be severely jeopardized. 

I hope before any definite action is taken to approve this proposal, you will give 
your very careful consideration to the consequences it could have here in the 
State of Nevada. 

Sincerely, 
A. M. Smitru, President. 


BLUE EAGLE RANCH, 
Ely, Nev., December 4, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I am a 21 year old cattle rancher and am writing in 
protest to the raise in A.U.M. fees. The present fees are high enough to keep 
any profit for the small rancher at a minimum. I am appalled that our Govern- 
ment would put the small rancher out of business by raising the A.U.M. fees. It 
is common knowledge that the rich people, who have ranches, use them for tax 
deduction purposes only ; therefore, they don’t mind paying these outrageous fees! 
The rancher who raises cattle for a living cannot possibly compete. I, for one, as a 
young rancher, know that if the fees are raised I will lose my business ! Therefore 
I will protest every move made in that direction. 

I did not choose ranching because of lack of education, but because I love it. 
I urge you to protest strongly this fee raise. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL FF’. SHARP. 


WELLS, NEv., December 1, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeraR SENATOR Bisie: I ask your co-operation in effecting the deferment of 
any action to raise grazing fees on public lands until after the current study 
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by the Public Land Law Review Commission has been completed, and public 
hearings are held. 

If enacted into law by the present Congress in a possible special session, the: 
economic results to the cattle industry would be disastrous. As you know, we 
cattle producers are already operating at a loss, due to constantly rising produc- 
tion costs and a depressed market. The proposed raise in grazing fees would 
threaten the survival of the cattle industry, particularly in this state where 
such a large percentage of the land is controlled by the Federal government. 

Please use your influence to postpone any increase in fees on public grazing 
lands until the new Congress has held hearings and thoroughly investigated: 
the matter. 

Thank you for your immediate attention to this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. PEAVEY. 


CARLIN, NEv., December 4, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR BIBLE: We protest the recommended grazing fee increase and@ 
urge you to protest also. 

If this fee increase is allowed to go in effect it is going to put many of the 
range users out of business, and this in effect is going to hurt the livestock. 
industry and the entire economy of our state. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. HALE BAILEY. 


B & W LIVESTOCK, 
McGill, Nev., December 9, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: This is another of the many letters you are receiving: 
regarding this proposal Mr. Udall and Freeman are trying to push. 

The increase in grazing is not bad enough but the system used to arrive at this. 
figure. When a cow on federal range has to walk five miles to water how could 
they ever compare federal range to private and leased lands. 

Everyone knows this is just another slap in the face to the new administration.. 

Let us hear your formal protest clear out here in Nevada. 

Yours very truly, 
LEwIs O. WING. 


DuUCKWATER, NEv., December 9, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAB SENATOR BIBLE: The recent action taken by the Secretaries of Agriculture- 
and Interior to increase grazing fees on public lands has been received with shock 
and disbelief. As you well know the livestock industry in the United States isin a 
serious situation, being caught in a cost-price squeeze with parity at an all time 
low. Any additional cost would substantially add to the burden now faced by the 
industry, the apparent inconsistency of the policies of both departments is brought 
forth by this drastic proposed raise in grazing fees. This action clearly shows that 
present Department of Interior policies are deviating from the intended policy 
of stablizing the livestock industry as proposed under the Taylor Grazing Act 
of 1934 to their present policy of the extermination of the livestock industry in 
the United States. Neither department has acted in the best interest of the live- 
stock industry in recent years, and if the grazing fee increase is an indicator for 
the future any hope we may now have will quickly be snuffed out. 

We are writing in hopes that you will be able to counter this proposed action 
by seeing that use of the present fee formula, based upon the price of livestock 
not on a formula based entirely on forage value on private and leased lands, be 
continued; any upward revision of grazing fees be postponed until the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has completed its report; and interests of the 
American livestock industry be given fair consideration and not be at the mercy 
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of Washington bureaucrats. Your efforts in aiding the industry will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. HALSTEAD, 


Halstead Ranches, 


TonopaH, NEv., December 9, 1968. 


Hon. Congressman WALTER BARING, 

Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 

Hon. Senator HowarD CANNON, 

Nevada Congressional Delegation, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: I refer you to the proposed increase in Grazing Fees for the use 
of public lands which is being advocated by our land administrative agencies and 
which would certainly result in the economic disaster to many livestock opera- 
tions throughout this area. 

First let me say that we are only one of the many livestock raisers located 
in the Nye County, Nevada area, who feel strongly against the continued har- 
assment of range users by bureaucratic land administrative agencies who refuse 
to take into consideration the conditions of this desert range and the weather 
element that we as range users, must continually cope with in order to survive 
as livestock producers. The Stone Cabin Ranch owned and operated by Joe 
Sr. and Albina Clifford for the past fifty-three years and the Clifford Family 
before that, involves an operation in the production of livestock for the past 
seventy odd years and in the passing death of Joe Clifford Sr. only last week, 
we as his family feel even more strongly, that we must ask you as our congres- 
sional delegation to Washington, to give us the help and support that every 
livestock producer in this vicinity feel he is entitled to. The livestock industry is 
vital to the economic growth of our State and if this proposed hike of fees 
is put into effect along with the high costs of operating which exist at the 
present time, then it will mean the end and not even survival for the many 
livestock producers throughout our state of Nevada. We feel that you, as native 
Nevadans, are thoroughly acquainted with the effort and hardships, the high 
cost of supplies and maintenance, the element of weather, such as droughts and 
hard winters, the continued rise of taxation and now the exorbitant proposed 
increase for grazing fees on public lands, so we ask your continued help and 
effort in keeping one of the oldest industries of our great State and it’s survival. 
We place our complete faith and trust in you, as our delegation and we thank 
you for your continued effort in this matter. 

Respectfully submitted in protest by 

JOE CLIFFORD, JR. 

RAY CLIFFORD. 

ALBINA CLIFFORD. 
MARGUERITA BOSCOVICH. 


PARADISE VALLEY, NEv., December 10, 1968. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We wish to protest the proposed increase in Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management grazing fees. 

We are cattle ranchers in the Paradise Valley (Humboldt Co.) area for the 
past 23 years and hold a grazing permit on the Forest Service and BLM lands. 
It is very necessary to our operation to graze our cattle on federal lands, during 
the spring and summer months. Perhaps you may already be familiar with the 
struggle of the cattleman, due to the low cattle prices, high cost of labor, ma- 
chinery, taxes, etc., leaving a very small margin of profit at the best and in 
many instances none at all. 

The cattle industry in its present depressed condition. cannot stand the pro- 
posed 400% increase in grazing fees. It seems quite out of reason, considering we 
shall have a new administration for the present Sec. of Agriculture and Sec. of 
Interior to set policies for the next ten years. It seems only just that sufficient 
time be allowed for the Public Land Law Review Commission to complete their 
grazing fee study, before a decision is made. 
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We strongly urge you to do all in your power to prevent and increase in 
‘grazing fees. 


Very truly yours 
LEWIS and RuBy MILLER. 


THE ELKO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Elko, Nev., December 22, 1968. 


Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. . 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: On February 2, 1968 we wrote you regarding the grazing 
fee formula change proposed by the U.S. Forest Service. Due to the late action 
of the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management in changing this fee 
structure we again urge that you do everything in your power to forestall 
any action until the Land Law Review Commission has completed its study 
and presented its case to Congress. The impact of the proposed changes on the 
ranchers, businesses and local economy is quite obvious and of vital concern 
to everyone in Elko County. 


Respectfully yours, 
Dr. JOHN H. MARTIN, Jr., 


Vice President. 


Bar N Bar RANCH, 
Hureka, Nev., December 13, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: I received the news of the proposed increase in grazing fees on fed- 
eral land with shock and concern. 

The livestock industry cannot absorb this increase and stay in business. We 
only make a 2% return on our investment now and with this increase on top 
of the cost-price squeeze we have been facing, we are going to be forced off 
federal range. 

I am asking you to do all that you can to stop this increase and to see that 
the present fee formula based on the price of livestock is continued. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GJERDE. 


Bark N Bar RANCH, 
Hureka, Nev., December 18, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: I received the news of the proposed increase in grazing fees on fed- 
eral land with shock and concern. 

The livestock industry cannot absorb this increase and stay in business. We 
only make a 2% return on our investment now and with this increase on top 
of the cost-price squeeze we have been facing, we are going to be forced off 
federal range. 

I am asking you to do all that you can to stop this increase and to see that 
ithe present fee formula based on the price of livestock is continued. 

Sincerely, 
TORRIS GJERDE. 


WINNEMUCOA, NeEv., December 8, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR BIBLE: I, John Ferraro, was born and raised in the live- 
stock industry in Paradise Valley. My family has been in the livestock business 
since the 1860’s. 

Recently, I bought my sisters interest in the ranch and am deeply in debt. 

With the increase in grazing fees there is no possible way for me to even 
make an existence here let alone try to get out of debt. 
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For me and the many others in the same situation, please do your utmost 
to control the rising cost of the grazing fees. 
Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN FENACO. 


DUCKWATER, NEv., December 8, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR BIBLE: The recent action taken by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior to increase grazing fees on public lands has been received 
with shock and disbelief. As you well know the livestock industry in the United 
States is in a serious situation, being caught in a cost-price squeeze with parity 
at an all time low. Any additional cost would substantially add to the burden 
now faced by the industry, the apparent inconsistency of the policies of both 
departments is brought forth by this drastic proposed raise in grazing fees. 
This action clearly shows that present Department of Interior policies are devi- 
ating from ‘the intended policy of stabilizing the livestock industry as proposed 
under the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 to their present policy of the extermina- 
tion of the livestock industry in the United States. Neither department has 
acted in the best interest of the livestock industry in recent years, and if the 
grazing fee increase is an indicator for the future any hope we may now have 
will quickly be stuffed out. 

We are writing in hopes that you will be able to counter this proposed action 
by seeing that use of the present fee formula, based upon the price of live- 
stock not on a formula based entirely on forage value on private and leased 
lands, be continued; any upward revision of grazing fees be postponed until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed it’s report; and inter- 
ests of the American livestock industry be given fair consideration and not be 
at the mercy of Washington bureaucrats. Your efforts in aiding the industry 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely Yours, 
Ep and BEATRICE HALSTEAD, 


Halstead Ranches. 


BAKER, NEv., December 12, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: It is with great concern that I am writting to you, in 
protest to the drastically proposed increase in grazing fees, and also the proposal 
to change the fee formula. 

No fee increase should be made until the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion has completed it’s report. 

In deciding the fee for grazing on Public Land as opposed to Private land,. 
it should be recognized that private land brings more return ‘than public land. 
In that the percent of calves sold is considerably higher. Therefore private land 
is worth more than public land. 

The fee formula should be based on the price of livestock, not according to: 
the value of private and leased land. As I’ve said there is no comparison between 
public land and private land here in Nevada. 

The Taylor Grazing act in 1934 was established to help stabilize the livestock. 
industry. The proposed increase in grazing fees would destroy the Livestock. 
people here in Neyada. 

It seem’s to me in observing the work of the B.L.M. and Forest Service per- 
sonnel here, that they have unlimited funds so why raise the fee on grazing to: 
pay for the padded work force which they have. It seem’s that these two depart- 
ments need looking into. y 

Thank you for your interest in the Livestock Industry. 


Sincerely, 
EMERSON W. GONDER.. 
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NEVADA WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Elko, Nev., December 2, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBIE, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: On behalf of the Nevada Woolgrowers Association I would like 
you to view with alarm and be wary of the recent proposal by the Forest Service 
and BLM on the increase in the grazing fee. 

It is not that we object so much to the increase in fee as we do to the undemo- 
cratic procedure in which it was advanced. As you know, a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment was arrived at last year wherein all parties concerned would abide by the 
revelations of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

In our opinion the Forest Service and BLM with their recent action have 
violated the confidence of well-meaning citizens. We respectfully urge you to do 
all in your power to see that this proposal is shelved until the Public Land Law 
Review Commission can determine the full value and disposition of the public 
lands. 

Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Yours truly, 
RAMON N. Gotcoa, 
Secretary. 


DUCKWATER, NEv., December 9, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BIRLE: The recent action taken by the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior to increase grazing fees on public lands has been received with 
shock and disbelief. As you well know the livestock industry in the United States 
is in a serious situation, being caught in a cost-price squeeze with parity at an 
all time low. Any additional cost would substantially add to the burden now 
faced by the industry, the apparent inconsistency of the policies of both depart- 
ments is brought forth by this drastic proposed raise in grazing fees. This action 
clearly shows that present Department of Interior policies are deviating from 
the intended policy of stabilizing the livestock industry as proposed under the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 to their present policy of the extermination of the 
livestock industry in the United States. Neither department has acted in the best 
interest of the livestock industry in recent years, and if the grazing fee increase 
is an indicator for the future any hope we may now have will quickly be snuffed 
out. 

We are writing in hopes that you will be able to counter this proposed action 
by seeing that use of the present fee formula, based upon the price of livestock 
not on a formula based entirely on forage value on private and leased lands, be 
continued; any upward revision of grazing fees be postponed until the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has completed its report; and interests of the 
American livestock industry be given fair consideration and not be at the mercy 
of Washington bureaucrats. Your efforts in aiding the Industry will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely Yours, 
EpNA JEAN FORSGREN, 
ALAN L. FORSGREN, 
Halstead Ranches. 


[Telegram ] 
RENO, NEv., December 13, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Regarding increase of Bureau of Land Management rates in Nevada we believe 
that Nevada livestock producers cannot economically afford the proposed in- 
creases if the necessity of increases arises from the increased budget required 
by BLM staff. We urge that you introduce legislation cutting the size of the BLM 
staff. Please keep us advised of the status of the matter. 

Cordially, 
Stuart B. WzEsB, 
Nevada National Bank of Commerce. 
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McDermi1rTT, NEv., December 12, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR BIBLE: We, the undersigned, public range users of southern 
Malheur County, hereby enter a protest in opposition to the proposed increase in 
grazing fees, because the Grazing Fee Analysis does not properly reflect a just 
basis in determining costs on Bureau of Land Management and private lands. 

We further object to the formula being changed from being based on the price 
of livestock to being based on the rental of private grazing lands and request that 
a Congressional review and hearing be held on the proposed grazing fees on public 
lands. 

We feel that there should be no increase in grazing fees until the studies made 
by the Public Land & Law Review Commission is complete. 

All signatures on the following sheets are in agreement with the above protest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The following signatures are in agreement with the protest on the preceding 
sheet. 

Roy R. Easterday, McDermitt, Nev. ; John P. Nougue, McDermitt, Nev. ; 
LaVern Easterday, McDermitt, Nev.; White Horse Ranch, Roy 
Blair, Andrews, Oreg.; John Stoddart, McDermitt, Nev.; David 
Htchart, McDermitt, Nev.; McCormick & Stephens, McDermitt, 
Nev.; Fred S. Welkinson, McDermitt, Nev.; Victor Albisn, Mc- 
Dermitt, Nev.; John Echave, McDermitt, Nev.; Dell Sherborn, 
McDermitt, Nev. ; Hvan A. Zimmerman, McDermitt, Nev. ; Fred A. 
Higuren, Jordan Valley, Oreg.; George EH. Wilkinson, McDermitt, 
Nev. 


ELKo, NEv., December 9, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: It came as a very big shock to me when I heard of the 
proposed increase on grazing fees on both the B.L.M. and the Forest Service 
land. 

This proposed increase amounts to 400%. This increase will put many livestock 
people out of business as the Public Domain Forage and carrying capacity is not 
anywhere near this amount of money. 

I strongly am opposed to this and do not believe it is right for the people in the 
livestock industry to continue to be asked to pay an increase in grazing fees. 

We are well aware as to the original intent of the Taylor Grazing Act and we 
strongly urge the use of the original policy where the Grazing Act was figured 
-on the price of the livestock. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE W. HIcuy. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 23, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: We are enclosing copies of letters with regard to the 
proposed increase in grazing fees on BLM and National Forest lands. 

We will greatly appreciate any assistance you can give us in our request that 
the fee proposal be held in abeyance pending the outcome of Congressional hear- 
ings. 

Thanking you and with best regards, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWwIn HB. MArsuH, 
Executive Secretary. 
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[Enclosure] 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 28, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, ' 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This refers to the November 15 joint announcement 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior concerning proposed changes. 
in current methods of determining fees for livestock grazing on National For- 
ests and BLM lands. The letter also refers to the November, 1968 review draft 
of fees and regulations for grazing on National Forest system lands. 

This letter is being submitted in behalf of the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association, in accordance with the November 15 announcement stating 
that a 45-day period will be given for submitting comments to both Sec- 
retaries before final decision is made by the two Departments. 

We strongly urge that the proposal for changes in the grazing fee regulations, 
as well as the proposal for grazing fee increases, be held in abeyance pending 
the outcome of congressional hearings on these matters. According to press re- 
ports, hearings on these proposals will be held before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee shortly after Congress convenes in January. Also, Senator Church has 
stated that as Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, it is his 
intention to conduct an inquiry regarding these proposals early in the next 
session of Congress. We assume that similar hearings will also be held early in 
the session before the House Interior Committee, and, if necessary, before the 
Agriculture Committees of the Congress. 

One of the purposes of the 1966 SRS study was to furnish a guideline as to 
whether present grazing fees on BLM and National Forest Lands are giving 
permittees an undue competitive advantage over livestock producers who do not 
graze on Federal lands. In order to justify this study as a basis for raising 
grazing fee rates, the Forest Service and BLM have not given recognition to all 
15 non-fee cost items included in the study. To arrive at present calculations you: 
have eliminated the capitalized value of the grazing permit as a cost of doing. 
business and after so doing, claim that the study indicates an advantage to the 
grazing permittees justifying a raise in the present fee rate. 

In these calculations, certain important factors seem clearly to have been 
overlooked. Among them is the factor of the comparative abilities of the National 
Forest and public lands grazers and those leasing private lands to pay for the: 
use of the grazing resource values. Recent Federal government studies show 
that Forest Service and BLM grazers are realizing a net return on their invest- 
ments of 2 to 21%4 per cent and even less. If these grazers did have the ability 
to pay the increases proposed from their net annual earnings, it looks like 
this would mean that the net earnings of the National Forest and BLM lands 
grazers exceeded those of the grazers on private lands by at least that amount. 

If this is actually so, then with a net return of 2 to 2% per cent on the invest- 
ments of those grazing on Federal lands, the return on the investment of those: 
grazing on private leased lands would have to be so far on the minus side, 
investment wise, as to make it impossible for them to be carrying on their 
enterprises. 

We feel certain that Congressional investigations will show that under present 
statutory provisions of the Federal government, the Forest Service and BLM 
user groups do have some advantages over those grazing on private lands, but 
the Federal land grazers also have many disadvantages from the standpoint of 
Federal laws which the private land lessees do not have and which serve to: 
balance the situation. 

If this were not true, then the question arises of why, from a competitive 
standpoint, the Forest Service and BLM user groups did not, long ago, put 
the private land lessees out of business. 

One of Utah’s foremost economists, Dr. Darwin Nielson, has estimated the 
permit value of Forest Service and BLM lands to be $343 million. If the grazing: 
permit values of these lands are decapitalized from unrealistic and exorbitant 
fee increases, they will seriously affect and in many instances render worthless. 
private ranch properties dependent upon federal grazing a part of the year, 
as well as irrigation and stock water resource values. Dr. Nielson estimates the 
value of the base ranch properties at $600 million to $700 million. 

To set the fee and fee regulations on the basis proposed will adversely affect 
many of the families throughout the western public lands states holding the 
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37,000 grazing permits on National Forest and BLM lands. It will also adversely 
affect the economy, agricultural and otherwise, of many communities that depend 
on sheep and cattle production for taxes to build roads, schools and other neces- 
sities. It will force many sheepmen and cattlemen to liquidate their holdings. 
The result would be that many areas of Federal land will lie idle and will 
provide the government with no grazing revenue. 

For the reasons we have set forth in this statement, we urgently request 
holding this fee proposal in abeyance pending complete determination by 
Congress of its effect on the livestock industry and on the many communities 
whose economy is dependent on livestock production. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. Overton, President. 


NATIONAL WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 23, 1968. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : This refers to Notice of Proposed Rule Making appearing on page 
17108 of the Federal Register of November 16, 1968 under the heading, “Grazing 
Regulations for Public Lands.” 

This letter is being submitted in behalf of the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association, in accordance with the notice, providing for written com- 
ments, suggestions, or objections with respect to the proposed amendments. 

We strongly urge that the proposal for changes in the grazing fee regulations, 
as well as the proposal for grazing fee increases, be held in abeyance pending 
the outcome of congressional hearings on these matters. According to press re- 
ports, hearings on these proposals will be held before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee shortly after Congress convenes in January. Also, Senator Church has 
stated that as Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, it is his 
intention to conduct an inquiry regarding these proposals early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. We assume that similar hearings will also be held early in the 
session before the House Interior Committee. 

We feel strongly that action on proposed changes in grazing fee regulation and 
the proposal for a fee increase should be held in abeyance for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. We maintain that these proposals violate the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act providing for the establishment of “reasonable” fees. In hear- 
ings before the Senator Public Lands Committee in 1984 when the ‘‘reasonable” 
fee charge provision of the Taylor Grazing Act was being discussed, Secretary 
Ickes made it perfectly clear that it was not the intent of the Department of 
the Interior to make the Taylor Grazing Act a “revenue producer.” He made it 
clear that the agricultural resources values concerned were intended to be left in 
the regions where they were situated, to build up their economies, rather than to 
be taken from these regions for direct Federal Treasury revenue purposes. 

“Reasonable” fees are certainly not fees that are beyond the ability of the 
user to pay. A hike in fees to four times the existing level is obviously beyond 
the ability of the user to pay. This is especially true when many livestock pro- 
ducers are presently realizing no more than 2% per cent, and in many cases 
even less, on their investments, according to the latest available Federal Govern- 
ment studies. In fact, some livestock producers are reportedly operating at a loss 
and are realizing no return at all on their investments. 

2. One of the purposes of the 1966 SRS study was to furnish a guideline as to 
whether present grazing fees on BLM and National Forest lands are giving per- 
mittees an undue competitive advantage over livestock producers who do not 
graze off Federal lands. In order to justify this study as a basis for raising graz- 
ing fee rates by as much as four times the present fee levels, you have not given 
recognition to all 15 non-fee cost items included in the study. To arrive at present 
calculations you have eliminated the capitalized value of the grazing permit 
as a cost of doing business and after so doing, claim that the study indicates an 
advantage to the grazing permittees justifying a raise in the present fee rate of 
some 90 cents per animal unit month. 

In these calculations, certain important factors seem clearly to have been over- 
looked. Among them is the factor of the comparative abilities of the Federal land 
grazers and those leasing private lands to pay for the use of the grazing resource 
values. As I have pointed out, recent Federal government studies show that BLM 
and Forest Service grazers are realizing a net return on their investments of 2 to 
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2% per cent and even less. If these grazers did have the ability to pay the 90 
cents per AUM increase proposed from their net annual earnings, it looks like 
this would mean that the net earnings of the Federal lands grazers exceeded 
those of the non-BLM and Forest grazing resource users by at least that amount. 

If this is actually so, then with a net return of 2 to 214 per cent on the invest- 
ments of those grazing on Federal lands, the return on the investment of the 
lessees of private lands would have to be so far on the minus side, investment wise, 
as to make it impossible for them to be carrying on their enterprises. 

We feel certain that Congressional investigations will show that under present 
statutory provisions of the Federal government, the BLM and Forest Service 
user groups do have some advantage over those grazing on private lands, but the 
Federal land grazers also have many disadvantages from the standpoint of Fed- 
eral laws which the private land lessess do not have and which serve to balance 
the situation. 

If this were not true, and if, as you apparently contend in your proposal, the 
BLM and Forest Service user groups have purchased their forage, on the 
average, at 90 cents per AUM under the price paid by private land lessees, then 
the question arises of why, from a competitive standpoint, the BLM and Forest 
Service user groups did not, long ago, put the private land lessees out of business. 


CONCLUSION 


One of Utah’s foremost economists, Dr. Darwin Nielson, has estimated the per- 
mit value of BLM and Forest Service lands to be $348 million. If the grazing permit 
values of these lands are decapitalized from unrealistic and exhorbitant fee in- 
creases, they will seriously effect and in many instances render worthless private 
ranch properties dependent upon Federal grazing a part of the year, as well as 
irrigation and stock water resource values, especially those in desert areas where 
grazing is the only use possible. Dr. Nielson estimates the value of the base ranch 
property at $600 million to $700 million. 

To set the fee and fee regulations on the basis proposed in the November 16 Fed- 
eral Register will adversely affect many of the families throughout the western 
public lands states that hold 47,000 grazing permits on BLM and National Forest 
lands. It will also adversely affect the economy, agricultural and otherwise, of 
many communities that depend on sheep and cattle production for taxes to build 
roads, schools and other necessities. It will force many sheepmen and cattle- 
men to liquidate their holdings. The result would be that many areas of Federal 
land will lie idle and will provide the government with no revenue. This would be 
inconsistent with the preamble of the Taylor Grazing Act “‘to provide for... im- 
provement and development” of the public grazing lands and “to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the public range.” 

For the reasons we have set forth in this statement, we urgently request hold- 
ing this fee proposal in abeyance pending complete determination by Congress of 
its legality as well as its effect on the livestock industry and on the many com- 
munities whose economy is dependent on livestock production. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. E. Overton, President. 


CHERRY CREEK, NeEv., December 10, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: It came as a very big shock to me when I heard of the 
proposed increase on grazing fees on both the B.L.M. and the Forest Service land. 

This proposed increase amounts to 400%. This increase will put many livestock 
people out of business as the Public Domain Forage and carrying capacity is not 
anywhere near this amount of money. 

I strongly am, opposed to this and do not believe it is right for the people in the 
livestock industry to continue to be asked to pay an increase in grazing fees. 

We are well aware as to the original intent of the Taylor Grazing Act and we 
strongly urge the use of the original policy where the Grazing Act was figured 
on the price of the livestock. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON V. FOPPIANO. 
IRENE T. FOPPIANO. 
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McDermitt, NEv., December 17, 1968. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senator from Nevada, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I, the undersigned, public range user of southern Mallheur 
County, hereby enter a protest in opposition to the proposed increase in grazing 
fees, because the Grazing Fee Analysis does not properly reflect a just basis in 
determining costs on Bureau of Land Management and private lands. 

I further object to the formula being changed from being based on the price 
of livestock to being based on the rental of private grazing lands and request 
that a Congressional review and hearing be held on the proposed grazing fees 
on public lands. 

I feel that there should be no increase in grazing fees until the studies made 
by the Public Land and Law Review Commission is complete. 

Respectfully Submitted. 
GARY R. MINor. 


BLUE EAGLE RANCH, 
Tonopah, Nev., December 26, 1968. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I received quite a jolt on November 15th when I heard of 
the proposed grazing fee increase. I am in the process of buying a range cow 
operation. Judging by past records I figured the ranch would pay for itself and 
provide a living for my family and myself. If this becomes law, everything that 
we have put into this outfit will be lost. 

We graze our cattle on very poor range at its best. There is no way the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service could compare the cost or 
return of operating on this type range to that privately owned. As if this isn’t 
enough, they propose to change the grazing fee formula leaving the door open 
for aS many increases as it takes to bring grazing on public lands to an end. 

I certainly appreciate the fine work you have done in the past. Once again we 
need your help now. I hope you will lodge an official protest with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior in our behalf. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
CARL J. HANKS. 


McDekrmtiTt, NEv., December 20, 1968. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I would like to protest to the ridiculous raise in grazing fees 
proposed by Udall and Freeman. These highly paid supposedly educated, govern- 
ment men, cannot be in their right minds, when they want to further cripple 
such an important industry as the western cattle business. 

Government has already grossly impaired the efficiency of the industry through 
unfair imports of beef and grazing cuts. 

It only stands to reason that if grazing fees are raised, it will have to be 
passed on to the consumer. If not passed onto the consumer, ranchers will be 
forced to move into already overcrowded cities to seek their livelihood. Then in 
creeps inflation. 

We as ranchers, are already in a badly crippled state. When we cannot realize 
enough profit from our business to be able to pay our hired help a fair and decent 
wage. The average wage is from $200.00 to $300.00 per month with twelve hrs. per 
days seven days a week and, “no fringe benefits.” Our returns on our investments 
is figured 2%. 

If ranchers were permitted to run livestock at a fair profit, every rancher 
could use (and needs) more help than they are using at the present time under 
these government handicaps and crippling prices. 

Women and children under 18, are the main source of employment. Welfare 
unemployment checks, etc. have a great hand in this also. 

I also believe that Udall and Freeman have been totally unfair with the Cow- 
man, and have now decided to “push” this raise through on a do or die basis 
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before the Public Land and Law Review Commission has their chance to make a 
complete survey. 

Believe me if a fair survey were to be made, many eyes would be opened in 
the process. 

The amount of money “wasted” by the B.L.M. is more than enough to com- 
pensate for the proposed raise in grazing fees. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E, WILKINSON. 


TonopaH, NeEv., December 20, 1968. 


Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BIBLE: Please protest the preposterous 400% increase in grazing fees. 
on public lands. The ranchers are now operating in a cost price squeeze which 
is causing all operators to go heavily in debt or out of business. If this or any in- 
crease in grazing fees is granted the cattle industry of Nevada will be com-. 
pletely destroyed. Cattle prices are now the same as they were twenty years ago, 
and the only fair way to base fees is as it is done now on the price of cattle. If 
the cattle industry is destroyed by high grazing fees so will many towns and 
businesses who are dependent upon agriculture be destroyed too. 

In 1934 the Taylor Grazing Act was passed by Congress to stabilize the live- 
stock industry. If excessive fee increases are permitted, the act will destroy 
the livestock industry. 


Respectfully yours, 
NORMAN SHARP. 


Star SHEEP Co., 
Imlay, Nev., December 28, 1968. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR BIBLE: I would like to ask you to do everything you. 
possibly can to stop any increase in grazing fees. As a small opeartor it will hurt 
us all. There are very few sheep left in Nevada as you know, so let’s try and 
keep them. Also this fee increase will hurt all cattlemen, who are pressed with. 
high costs and shortages of good labor, as we sheepmen are. 

Thank you. 


Yours truly, 
ROBERT BELZAUNA. 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEv., December 26, 1968. 
Re Proposed Grazing Fee Adjustments. 


Mr. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 

U.S. Department of the Interior, Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Pursuant to the announced proposal by the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture to adjust grazing fees, I 
respectfully request that any fee adjustment be deferred until such time that 
all the pertinent cost factors developed in the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing 
Fee Survey have been reviewed by the appropriate committees of the Congress. 
and until after individuals in the range livestock industry have been accorded 
the opportunity to respond to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN MARVEL. 


EvUREKA, NEv., January 14, 1969. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: “Better late than never,” but Congratulations on your re-election. 
I’m sure you have been receiving a lot of mail concerning recent developments 
on many issues, and I would like to put in.my 2¢ worth, hoping you can be 
instrumental in solving them, at least in part. 
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I am enclosing a form letter received concerning the Grazing fee increase, 
which we ignored, because it would be a lost cause, from our view point. 

Mr. Nixon has recently appointed his choice for Dept. of the Interior, and his 
record as Gov. of Alaska leaves something to be desired, and he couldn’t care less 
about the cattle or mining industry. A move to block this appointment is necessary. 

The suggested double raise in salary for Mr. Nixon is disgusting, the present 
salary is more than sufificient. The Republican party, Nixon and Laxalt cam- 
paigned to save the Taxpayers’ money, reduce taxes. Yesterday Gov. Laxalt asked 
for a raise in taxes. Immediately after taking office he tried to raise the salaries 
of his appointed friends. He slapped a supposed School tax on us (taxation 
without representation). I wonder how much more underhanded tactics will be 
forced on us. 

I know you are aware of all current events, and you have been always alert 
to the possible consequences. With the expected pressure from the Republican 
Party, we are depending on you. 


Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp A. MELKA. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION, 
Ely, Nev. 
Re Grazing Fee Increase. 
PUBLIC RANGE USER. 

It is time to act. It is time to move. It is time all Public Land Industry Groups 
unite to save the Western Public Land Industry. 

This is now being accomplished. Western Industry Organization is being 
initiated by livestock men from the grass roots in all of the Western States. 
Soon Western Industry Organization will represent, not only the public lands 
livestock industry, but mining, oil, timber and private recreation on public lands. 

The purpose of the Western Industry Organization is to preserve and protect 
industry on public lands in Western United States. 

This will be the first time in the history of the West that all industry groups 
in the public land states have united under a common banner. Western Industry 
Organization will do all things necessary to bring about constructive measures 
which will develop a favorable economic climate for all Western Public Land 
Industry. 

Right now the Western Public Land Industries are fighting for survival. 
Regulations have been published in the Federal Register of November 16, 1968, 
and, if not rescinded, will burden livestock men with a minimum 400% increase 
in grazing fees. The new rule can result in a grazing fee much higher than 400%. 
The fee could reach a figure of $2.00 to $3.00 per A.U.M. The Secretary of Interior 
under the new rule has the authority to further arbitrarily adjust the fee as he 
sees fit. 

The grazing fee must be rolled back to the fee formerly established in 1955. 
At this time, the fee was set at a rate based on the average per pound market 
price for cattle and sheep in the preceeding years. This fee formula was fair and 
equitable to all concerned. This fee did not allow grazing cost on public lands to 
outrun the livestock men’s profits. 

Livestock prices now are comparable to prices received 20 years ago. AS a re- 
eet the livestock industry is suffering one of the worst profit droughts in 

istory. 

We are first going to concentrate on the immediate grazing fee issue, with all 
the help we can muster. Second, we plan to obtain legislation in congress, 
which will provide security of tenure and intelligent range management. 

We must consolidate our forces in all Western States, quickly and effectively. 
Experienced livestock men and others are now organizing throughout the eleven 
Western States. Western Industry Organization is negotiating with two of the 
best law firms in the United States to represent the livestock men who operate 
on public lands, with respect to the grazing fee issue and other matters. Also, 
contacts will be made, immediately, with nationally recognized economists. The 
economists will be employed to aid in developing a factual case for the live- 
stock industry. A top public relations staff is also being recruited. 

To do the job it will require a large amount of money. It has been deter- 
mined that it will be necessary to assess each livestock operator a minimum 
of 5¢ per A.U.M., for all A.U.M.’s adjudic:ted on all B.L.M. and forest lands. 
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May we solicit your cooperation and money as soon as possible. Send your 
check, ete., to Western Industry Organization, P.O. Box 790, Ely, Nevada 
89301. 

If you have any questions regarding the above, please write to Western In- 
dustry Organization at the above address. 

Very truly yours, 
NEVADA COMMITTEE FOR WESTERN INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION, 
ALFRED UHALDE, Chairman. 
BERT Paris, Jr., Member. 
JESSE GARDNER, Member. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1969. 
Hon. Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BIBLE: I am writing you this letter to express my views on the 
proposed grazing fee increase that will be heard by the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee hearings February 27th and 28th. 

I don’t understand how the Secretary of the Department of Interior and the 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture can justify an increase in the grazing 
fees. 

We went through this grazing fee raise and range allotment cuts in the hear- 
ing of 1963 before the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, co-chaired by you. 
I prepared a two page statement that starts at the bottom of page 145 in the 
booklet that recorded the tesimony given at the hearings. The booklet is titled as 
follows : 

“Hearings before the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, Highty-Highth Congress, First 
Session on Review of the Taylor Grazing Act, January 16, 17, and 18, 1963. 

I would like to resubmit this statement I gave in 1963 at the hearings scheduled 
for February 27th and 28th. 

On reviewing the testimonies in the 1963 booklet there are some complaints 
about range allotment cuts, but by far the most complaints are about the increase 
in grazing fees which were about 19¢ an a.u.m. at that time. Now, they are 33¢ 
an a.u.m. which is almost double what they were six years ago. I certainly think 
all the testimony in the 1963 booklet should be reviewed by the hearing on Feb- 
ruary 27th & 28th. 

The ranching business is in a much worse cost-price squeeze now than it was. 
in 1963. In fact, my ranch has lost money for the last five years. I have been 
forced to work outside the ranch in order to pay my living expense and help pay 
the cost of interest for operating money. 

Before the government extracts the last dime from the rancher by raising the 
grazing fee, I think it is high time the government quits spending the taxpayers 
money for loans like the $14.8 million made to the Ultrafertil Company for con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant in Brazil. The terms of the loan call for interest 
payments of 1% during the first five years, 544% thereafter. Inasmuch as the 
federal government must pay at least 514% interest for money it borrows, it 
must get that much interest on that money it loans or it loses the difference. This: 
means that the taxpayer is paying 414%—or about 2.5 million—for the first five 
years of this loan to subsidize Ultrafertil. 

The majority of the stock of Ultrafertil is owned by the Phillips Petroleum. 
Company, one of the largest oil companies in the world and certainly should be- 
capable of paying its own way without government support. 

I am paying 814% interest for my operating money. 

If the government doesn’t take action immediately to stabilize the grazing fee 
at its present rate of 33¢ an a.u.m. and lower interest rates the family size ranch- 
ers will all be out of business in a year or two unless they have a large income: 
from some other source. 

Yours truly, 
RosBeERT M. Hay, 
Winnemucca, Nev. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT HAY IN THE HEARING OF 1963 BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


On making a statement in regard to fee increases and other related matters 
that the Bureau of Land Management proposes, I would like to state that I have 
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actively participated in the livestock business for 22 years. I was associated with 
my parents for 12 years, as manager, and I have operated my own ranch for 10: 
years. When as manager, the ranches consisted of deeded land, raising grass hay, 
and grazing cattle on Federal land under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

At present my ranch consists of about 800 deeded acres on the Humboldt River, 
which enables me to cut 300 tons of grass hay furnish pasture. As the commensur- 
ability of my ranch is much higher than the number of animal-unit months 
granted to me under the Taylor Grazing Act, I have bought an additional 7,000 
acres of unfenced rangeland checkerboarding the same area with the Federal 
land that my grazing privileges are on under the Taylor Grazing Act. This land 
was acquired in order to maintain the number of cattle required for my ranching 
operation to have an economical operation. I have spent more than $1,500 for 
fencing and other range improvements under cooperative projects. The range 
livestock industry and the Federal Government are engaged in a joint venture 
for the purpose of creating an additional national product under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 

The general public benefits from the joint venture in many ways, the most ob- 
vious of which are improved hunting and fishing; and I feel the rancher should 
not have to pay a fee that is so high that it makes his operation economically un- 
sound. I feel very strongly that the only fair and just way to set the grazing fee 
is the method used now where the fee is on a formula tied in with the selling price 
of livestock. I think the Economic Research Service study on interest returned 
on ranch investments makes it clear that a rancher cannot pay a grazing fee on 
any other basis than the present one in use. In our area the Bureau of Land 
Management administrators have just completed an adjudication of our grazing 
unit under the Taylor Grazing Act and have imposed a 49.7 percent reduction in 
animal-unit months on my qualifications, not only on the Federal land grazed, 
but also on my unfenced deeded grazing land. 

I have ridden horseback over a good deal of the range country in Humboldt 
County for the last 22 years, and I cannot see where basically the amount of 
feed available has changed over this period of time other than on short moisture 
years when the feed is in shorter supply. This is a drastic action and one that 
approaches dictatorial powers in the administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act under the Bureau of Land Management. This kind of action will put the 
large range ranch operator on an economically unsound basis and put the 
family-size range ranch operator out of business. I believe these drastic cuts on 
cattle numbers that run on Taylor grazing privileges and fee increases are steps 
leading in the opposite direction of the original intent of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
I would like to quote former Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ description of the 
act’s respect for establishment ranching operations: 

“Gentlemen of the committee, all that the Department of the Interior wants 
to do is to maintain and upbuild the ranges for the benefit of the local interests. 
Now in doing that we have no intention to run amuck in any State or in any 
area and drive stockmen off their ranges or deprive them of rights to which they 
are entitled either under the State laws or by customary usage. If we were not 
interested in the maintenance of the range, we would not be here for this bill; 
that is, the maintenance of the range in the interest of the State and of stockmen. 
But, if we do not give the Federal Government the right to control and to protect 
the range, it will only be a few years before your stockmen will be down here 
demanding that we have some such law as this, because in the end they are 
going to be the worst sufferers” (Taylor grazing bill hearings, pp 10-11). 

The original intent of the Taylor Grazing Act was to stabilize the range live- 
stock industry. Again, I would like to state that the economy of small com- 
munities, counties, and the State of Nevada as a whole will be adversely affected 
by cuts in the number of cattle grazed and increased grazing fees which cause 
cattlemen to go out of business. 

It is my sincere hope that this committee will make recommendations to 
remedy the situations that now exist. I would like to suggest the following 
proposals for improvement of public land problems: (1) Classify the Federal 
lands that are suitable for grazing purposes as grazing land. (2) Have grazing 
boards in each district that have more authority in deciding the uses made of the 
grazing land instead of serving in strictly an advisory capacity. (3) Make a 
thorough study of the Taylor Grazing Act and recommend it be administered 
in direct compliance with its original intent to stabilize the range cattle industry. 
(4) Recommend that the Bureau of Land Management be administered with 
more economy and not grow to be a costly and bureaucratic department. (5) 
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Recommend that the Bureau of Land Management recognize the rights of 
ranch operators on privately owned unfenced rangelands and that more consid- 
eration be given them on these lands. 

I would also like to add this—it has been suggested here before that they put 
a moratorium on these range fee increases and range cuts until such time as it 
can be studied and corrected. 


STEPTOE MILL AND SMELTERMEN’S UNION No. 233, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
McGill, Nev., February 22, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman of Public Land Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR CHURCH : Local 233 United Steel Workers of America and Local 
124 Ruth, would like to take this opportunity to ask you to strongly oppose any 
increase in grazing fees at this time. 

We urge you to use your good offices to see that no increase is put into effect 
until after the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed its study and 
made a complete report. 

Any increase in grazing fees at this time would not only put a burden on the 
Ranchers here in Nevada but eventually have to be added to the cost of living 
and eventually force many ranchers out of business. 

Your serious consideration to this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely Yours, 
THOMAS FE. JONES, 
President, Local 233. 


GONDERS RANCH, 
Baker, Nev., February 20, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman of Public Land Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Gonders Ranch of Garrison, Utah offers the following 
statement in opposition to the increase in grazing fees made by the Dept. of 
Interior and Dept. of Ag. and to the deviation from the previous formula. 

We recommend the continued use of the previous fee formula, based on current 
prices of livestock. A fee formula based on livestock prices is a far more reliable 
and stable basis upon which to determine fee rates than one based on forage 
value on leased and private lands. 

Such charges for use of forage do damage to Congressional effort to establish 
multi-purpose uses of federal land to the benefit of all citizens. There has been 
much talk of revitalizing rural America and creating economic parity for agri- 
culture. With livestock producers caught in an unprecedented cost-price squeeze, 
these proposals (for the rate increase) will obviously hurt the income situation 
for agriculture very much. 

According to recent studies made by the Department of Agriculture Statistical 
Reporting Service, ranchers are receiving a return of only 2% of their invest- 
ments. This does not include capitalization of the grazing permits or the improve- 
ment there on. 

According to tests and studies made in our breeding herd of cattle in 1968, it 
was found 95% of the cows grazed on private land were pregnant, while only 
54% using Forest Service land, and approximately only 50% using B.L.M. land 
were with calf. We find this information basically coincides with conditions in 
Nevada, especially the southern portion, where the calf crops are at least 40% 
larger from cattle on private lands. Calf and steer weights are also greater on 
private lands. 

From these studies we maintain the livestock industry can not afford to pay 
an additional grazing fee, because the returns from cattle grazing on Federal 
land are much lower than from those grazing on private land. 

Very truly yours, 
OweEN L. GONDER, 
WayNE D. GONDER. 
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Baker, NEv., February 20, 1969. 
Senator FranK CHURCH, 
Chairman of Public Land Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Drak SENATOR CHURCH: White Pine County, Nevada, Farm Bureau strongly 
opposes the recent actions of the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in raising in increment steps, grazing fees upon public lands. 

Evidence indicates there is no justification for escalating grazing fees at this 
time. We contend all federal agencies administering public lands should with- 
hold any changes in basic policy fees and regulations for use until the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has completed it’s study and made it’s report. 

The livestock industry at the present time is caught in a cost-price squeeze with 
parity at or near an all time low. Any further costs would threaten the very 
existence of the western livestock industry and the communities dependent 
upon it. 

According to recent studies made by the Department of Agriculture Statistical 
Reporting Service, ranchers are receiving a return of only 2% on their invest- 
ments. This does not include capitalization of the grazing permits or the im- 
provements thereon. 

Failure of the federal agencies to take into account the grazing permit as a 
capital asset or investment in determining costs of grazing upon private lands 
versus public lands, is a mistake. Such permits have been paid for in most cases 
with hard cash or money borrowed at high interest rates and are part of the value 
placed upon ranching property. 

This study compares the cost between operating on public land and private 
land, but does not consider the greater economic return from operating on private 
land as opposed to federal land. The calf crop in Nevada, especially the southern 
portion, is at least 40% larger from cattle herds grazing on private lands. Calves 
are heavier and steer weights greater on private land. 

We recommend the continued use of the previous fee formula, based on current 
prices of livestock. A fee formula based on livestock prices is a far more reliable 
and stable basis upon which to determine fee rates than one based on forage 
value on leased and private lands. 


Very truly yours, 
WAYNE D. GONDER. 


BoaRD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Ely, Nev., February 21, 1969. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
White Pine County, Hly, Nev. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
The Board of County Commisioners of White Pine County unanimously oppose 
a rate increase of grazing fees. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE PAVLAKIS, Deputy County Clerk, 
(For the Board of County Commissioners). 


WHITE PINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES, 
Ely, Nev., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senator from Newada, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ALAN: At a recent meeting of the White Pine Chamber of Commerce and 
(Mines Board of Directors, the Board went on record opposing the grazing fee 
increase as proposed by the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. ~ 

The Board of Directors opposed the grazing fee increase on the basis that the 
livestock and agriculture industry in White Pine County is most important to its 
economy, and, the people of this industry in our area have advised the increase 
could jeopardize their interests if such an increase is imposed. 
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You are urgently requested to oppose the grazing fees increase, for which this 
Chamber of Commerce would be most grateful. 
Thank you very much. 
Sincerely, 
N. HE. BROADBENT, 
President. 


{Telegram ] 


Fatton, NEv., February 28, 1969. 
Hon. SENATOR ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


If increase in grazing fees is allowed to remain in effect it will eventually put 
an end to our cattle operation on Bureau of Land Management lands. The over- 
head of maintaining the present water and range improvements is exceptionally 
high and increasing each year. 

Ira H. KEnrvT. 


PORTER ESTATE Co., 
San Francisco, March 4, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DraR ALAN: As a land owner and Bureau of Land Management permittee 
in Humboldt County, Nevada, I am much concerned with Secretary Hickel’s 
decision to increase the B.L.M. fees. 

This action, I am sure, will mean a substantial loss in ranch equity and in turn 
affect the economy in all areas where B.L.M. lands are used for livestock 
grazing. 

As you recognize, many benefits now accrue to the public which are now 
carried by the rancher such as access to private and public lands, water and 
forage for wild life, building and maintaining roads, developing and maintain- 
ing water for people and animals, to mention a few. 

I congratulate you for the stand you have already taken in this matter and 
take this opportuntiy to let you know that the ranchers, by a great majority, 
support you. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
PORTER SESNON. 


Ro, Inc., Bia SMoKY VALLEY, 
Round Mountain, Nev., March 5, 1969. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR BIBLE: As you know the fees for grazing on government land 
are about to be raised. My neighbors and I feel that you should know our think- 
ing about this. In addition to the fees, it costs us considerable to use the range 
in Central Nevada. The semi-desert areas used as range are quite different from 
the grassed well watered areas elsewhere. 

We run cattle in Esmeralda and Nye counties. At our personal expense, nine 
wells have been dug. These vary from 70 to 300 feet deep. Without our provision 
and maintenance of these watering places, the range would be useless much 
of the year. 

In addition to the capital outlay for the wells, windmills, drinking troughs 
etc., there is the constant expense of sending a man to the watering places 
daily, to see that the pumps work and that the water is actually available for 
the cattle. 

In order to use this vast range where 20 to 40 acres are needed to support a 
cow, it is necessary to build corrals and line camps. Upon first consideration 33¢ 
per month per animal seems reasonable but when one actually operates here, one 
finds costs that make the picture quite different. The grazing is scattered and 
is made available at the ranchers expense. 
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The enclosed information may be helpful to you in showing that the actual 
cost is much higher than is indicated by the fee. It would be quite different if we 
were buying fenced pasture with water furnished. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. DENMAN. 


INFORMATION SHEET 


The following information may be helpful to you in showing that it actually 
costs much more than the fees to pasture cattle under semi-arid conditions. 


Re EC ea te 5 DOT VO) a a a i aha cere $18, 000 
ee ams DES A Cf lieu eagle cll lene i a "Wet ele” ate dete fi Silt he’ Ar 22, 500 
Ts po at i ie A NIE ie tnt pln paca ttle Reinet hal teatiticht apd cited 4,600 
UPI Later CSOT. WE ne ee eee 1, 800 
Bice ones, 2nd Watering: LrOUgSUN 2 ee 8, 100 
oe We bi HWW Ae RC: w TY enna add Aled A amet elit 2 Sei. Weenie elie eel til! aA yo 10, 000 

LE pope al ar Setipeediaalilll mal ll ee ag.ns Mba, Gy ally 2 aime tee alae te Ment ih attain os Nod 65, 000 

Here is how I calculate the cost per animal. 

NEUEN ETT DUST) DCT VE en ea er ee eee nce $4, 550. 00 
Pee COLeWONCLPNIOG), 6 MOMNCIS. o-oo eee ee eee eke 2, 100. 00 
eer TACK UIE. TON (CPT OA LLY oe cg eg eet ele he oe 1, 560. 00 
eMC SIO is LU ee ee ee ee te ete te 1, 884. 60 
PePIOCULSOLOr CAClr VOdl. oat ee een eee ee 2, 000. 00 

Annual expense in addition to Range Feed__________________ 12, 094. 60 


SHARPS PARTNERSHIP, Cross L RANCH-NYALA, 
Tonopah, Nev., March 8, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Office of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BrsLteE: Thank you for answering my last letter about the Grazing 
Fee increase. We sure hope you can do something about it, because it surely 
spells our doom, when all we have tried to do was earn an honest living. 

We have been paying about $3000.00 Property Tax plus $4051.74 BLM grazing 
fees, plus Forest fees, which is a vast expense for value received on this poor 
old Desert. If they tax us off and ruin us it will contain nothing but Lizards and 
Rattlesnakes. While with our vast outlay of improvements, repair and mainte- 
nance of water it can be used in connection with our Ranch holdings. It is good 
for awhile if it rains. 

But with this $1400.00 increase just on BLM out of the blue with no value 
received whatever for it what can we do? We just made a check for $5419.92 
BLM grazing fees. Will the Production Credit loan us running expenses with 
such an increase in expense with no value received? It means we will have to 
sell 15 breeding cows this year to pay this tax so unjust, and next year if it 
is forced on us will be twice as much, so will have sell 30 more breeding cows. 
So it goes. 

Secretary Ickes told us he would see that he ruined the cattlemen. How ter- 
rible that such a thing can be done as he said. 

If we do not repair and maintain wells, reservoirs, ditches, and pipelines, the 
wildlife will have no water to drink either. 

The Bureau cannot improve matters where there is no rain, for we have tried 
test fields to no avail. 

Mr. Bible, this is just another unjust taw gimmick ordered by the Director of 
the Budget. 

Please do something for us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. MINNIE SHARP. 


Senator Annorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask consent to have 
printed in the record a statement by Nick Theos, vice president of the 
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Colorado Wool Growers Association, at an appropriate place. He is 
in town but he had to go over to another hearing and he asked me to 
handle this. 

Senator Cuurcu. That will be done. It will be inserted, without. 
objection, at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NICK THEOS, VICE PRESIDENT, COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: My name is Nick Theos. I am a 
resident of Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 

I have spent my entire lifetime in Western Colorado and Eastern Utah, first 
assisting my father in the operation of his sheep raising business and since 1953, 
operating my own outfit. The production of wool and lamb on the open range in 
and upon what is known as the “Western Slope” of Colorado is the only business I 
have ever been engaged in and the only one I know. My wife, children, and I are 
wholly dependent on the successful operation of this business for our livelihood. 

I am presently Vice President of the Colorado Wool Growers, an organization 
with 1,000 members; I have been a member of the Bureau of Land Management 
Advisory Board for Colorado Grazing District No. 1 for 15 years, the Colorado 
State Advisory Board for 8 years; I have been a member of the Bureau of Land 
Management Advisory Board for Utah Grazing District No. 8 for 6 years; and I 
presently have the honor of being elected by fellow wool growers to serve on both 
the Colorado and Utah Boards. 

I am, and have been for the past six years, a member of the White River Na- 
tional Forest Advisory Board. My father and I have held permits to graze on 
Federal lands since they were first issued following the enactment of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. I am well acquainted, from a practical viewpoint, with the operation 
of a sheep outfit on both the Bureau of Land Management lands and on National 
Forests. 

I am proud of my heritage as a wool grower which came to me from my father, 
Angelo Theos, whom many of his friends have labeled as a “Great American.” 
Early in his life he left his home country of Greece and came to the Vernal, Utah- 
Meeker, Colorado area and built up what is recognized as one of the best sheep 
outtits in the West. He, with my mother, also from Greece, reared a family of six 
children all of whom were born in the above described area. All our lives we were 
thoroughly instructed, taught, and learned, the fundamentals of Americanism 
and what great privileges and blessings we were entitled to if we became good 
citizens. These teachings of my father have become a part of my life. This heritage 
also applied to our business. 

At the time of his death my father provided me, and four other members 
of his family, with a good sheep outfit. We have been able to successfully operate 
them until now. All of these outfits are based on ranch and range properties 
we have had to purchase and are wholly dependent upon the use ef grazing 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. 
Without the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management grazing permits 
we own, we would not be able to operate and would have to go elsewhere in 
which to earn a livelihood for ourselves and families. I mention these things 
in order that the members of this Committee may understand how vital the 
subject matter now before your Committee is in the lives and well-being of 
the people engaged in the livestock business who are using Federal lands 
whether it be in the raising of sheep or cattle. It is all we have and if the 
use of public lands is priced so high we have to cease doing business, it will 
spell disaster and failure in the lives of many of us who know no other business. 

The businesses established by my father, later turned to myself and my 
brothers, was built up on the understanding that the United States permitted 
and encouraged the use of public lands by livestock operators for many years 
without charge and after the Taylor Grazing Act, with charge, for the purpose 
of establishing communities and the industrial development of the West. We 
accepted this offer and have complied with our part of the agreement. The 
Taylor Act, as you know, provides that “Grazing districts will be administered 
to conserve and regulate the public grazing lands, to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon them, and in aid thereof to promote the proper use 
of the privately controlled lands and waters dependent upon those public 
grazing lands.” 
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This act, I have always understood, means that the public lands will be 
administered in a manner that will stabilize the livestock industry and the 
value of private lands in the Western area. So far, this has been done. However, 
now we are confronted with what appears to me to be a change in the policy 
of the United States dictated by the Executive Branch of Government rather 
than by the Congress, which has always been the branch of Government which 
determines policy so far as the use and disposition of public lands are concerned. 

I am here today representing thousands of wool growers in Utah and Colorado, 
the States I now run my sheep in, to protest, as our outstanding Congressmen, 
Representative Aspinall and Senator Allott, have so well stated, “is a most 
unreasonable action,” on the part of the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture, 
in increasing the grazing fees charged by the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service. 

I need not inform you that the livestock industry today is in a precarious 
financial position. The price we sell our livestock for has not increased at all, 
while our expenses continually get higher. Had it not been for the inflated 
price of our lands, which has permitted us to borrow money to operate on, 
most of us would have been out of business before now. Under the circum- 
stances we cannot stand a further increase in any of our expenses and par- 
ticularly grazing fees. It is not the amount of the per head or per AUM increase 
that hurts us but the percentage. The proposed increase from 33¢ to 44¢ per 
AUM already levied by the Bureau of Land Management amounts to 33144% 
increase in one year. If carried to the ultimate the present proposal will amount 
to approximately 400% in ten years. This is simply prohibitive and destructive. 

This matter has been carefully considered for many years by livestock opera- 
tors and when the Public Land Law Review Commission was created by Con- 
gress, to make a complete overall study of the laws and the use of Federal lands, 
we felt a sound approach was being taken. The Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment was given representation on this Commission and we were led to be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture and Department of Interior would 
await the final report of this Commission before taking any action, let alone 
the drastic recommendation the respective Secretaries made, in what appears 
to be a last minute act taken to deliberately financially embarrass livestock 
operators. 

It has already been reported to you that the National Wool Grower’s Associa- 
tion, the Colorado Wool Grower’s Association, whom I represent here today, 
and the Utah Wool Grower’s Association, all of which organizations I belong 
to, have unanimously opposed any increase in grazing fees, until the overall 
situation has been studied. And until such time as the now sick livestock in- 
dustry has recovered sufficiently from its economic depression to be able to pay 
an increase. 

Gentlemen, this matter must be settled on some fair basis. The livestock in- 
dustry of the West is too important to be permitted to disintegrate. The produc- 
ion of food and fiber for the increasing population must be of national concern. 
The complications that would follow an unreasonable advance in any of the 
present expenses of operation, particularly an increase in grazing fees on pub- 
lic lands, which might force the deterioration of the livestock business would be 
unending. I, like many other permittees have expended great sums of money 
for range improvements, fences, water holes, reseeding, brush clearing, and 
other soil and range conservation practices on public domain. If we are forced 
out of business how can we recover the money we have expended relying on the 
Governmnt’s representations to us that these improvements would always be 
ours? It would be impossible to sell them, for prospective buyers would also be 
faced with the same economic factor and would downgrade the value of tha 
permits and range improvements which would cost us large sums of money. 

Today, on behalf of the organizations above mentioned, I respectfully urge that 
the Congress of the United States take such action as is necessary to prohibit any 
increase in grazing fees by the Executive Departments concerned until: 

1. The final and complete report is received from the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

2. The future policy of the United States with reference to the use of 
public lands is determined. (We urge that it be what is expressed in the 
Taylor Grazing Act.) 

3. The livestock industry has recovered from its present economic depres- 
sion to a point where an increase in grazing fees will not force livestock 
operators out of business. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Senator Anderson, do you have a statement ? 

Senator AnpErson. I merely want to submit a statement and some 
letters from my home State. 

Senator CuHurcu. They will be included. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Senator Anprerson. Mr. Chairman, I have had many letters from 
both large and small livestock operators in New Mexico objecting 
to the increase in grazing fees proposed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the U.S. Forest Service. 

I know that a great deal of time has been spent by the departments 
in studying this problem. I am also aware that the departments are 
under directions from the Bureau of the Budget to adjust the fees 
so that they will represent a fair market value of the forage on 
public land. 

I am not in a position to personally judge whether or not the fees 
proposed are correct; therefore, I believe it is appropriate that this 
committee review the subject and get additional views and com- 
ments from both sides of the issue. 

There is one area of particular concern to me. That is whether or 
not the small livestock operators who have permits on the forest land 
and on public domain are likely to be forced to forfeit their permits 
because of excessive charges. Many small operators in northern New 
Mexico have written me expressing the fear that this may happen, 
and that if it does the larger operators would fall heir to the permits. 
The Forest Service assures me that this would not happen but I hope 
that the record will be made very clear on this point by both agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the record the following documents 
and letters I have received from individuals and organizations in New 
Mexico which represent the views of both large and small operators 
on the public land: 

A letter signed by Mr. Jess Brennand, chairman of the San 
Francisco Soil Conservation District, Catron County, N. Mex.; 

A letter from Mr. A. D. Brownfield of Deming, N. Mex., a 
well-known and highly respected rancher and public land expert; 

A letter from Mr. Harry F. Lee, San Mateo, N. Mex., chairman 
of the Public Lands Council; 

A letter from Mr. S. P. Johnson III, president of the South- 
eastern New Mexico Grazing Association ; 

Resolution from the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association ; 

A letter bearing names of members of the French Mesa Cattle 
Association, the Youngville Cattle Association, the Canones Cattle 
Association, and a group known as the Coyote Permittees on the 
National Forest. These are mostly very small operators. 

I have hundreds of additional letters and names but these are fairly 
representative of the views of both large and small stockmen in New 
Mexico and I will not burden the record with the voluminous material 
that I have. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE NEW Mexico CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


FEDERAL GRAZING FEES 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association appreciates the opportunity 
to present our views on grazing fees to this committee. We hope our remarks 
may help explain our problems and methods of operation, especially from the 
standpoint of New Mexico and other areas which enjoy yearlong use and are 
qualified for use on the basis of water. This condition is peculiar to New Mexico 
and Arizona and is in contrast to the seasonal use concept in use in other 
states. Permittees involved in yearlong operations harvest about one-third of 
all the animal unit months permitted on the Public Domain. Grazing of this 
type is generally referred to in terms of “cattle yearlong’ in contrast to the 
better understood land base, ‘‘seasonal use.” 

Public Land grazing operations came about in a different way in the water 
base areas. These are areas of mild climate with a long growing season, very 
little rainfall and generally little or no natural water. Wells are deep, the water 
poor and in small quantity. The permits were set out on the basis of how far 
a cow or sheep could travel from year-round water, and the man who had 
developed the water received the area to graze that could be serviced from 
the water available. Today, as the development process continues, it is not 
uncommon for a fully equipped well to cost $10,000. These wells run up to 
1,000 feet in depth and will pump five gallons of water per-minute that is unfit 
for human consumption. Modern knowledge of geology and techniques of well 
drilling have been of little help in either finding additional supplies or decreasing 
the costs involved in exploration and development. 

Development of heavy tractors and earth moving equipment has permitted 
the economical building of dirt surface “tanks” to catch runoff from thunder- 
storms when they come. We’ve found this type of range improvement most 
helpful; however, the storms are not dependable and it takes many tanks to 
have any certainty of water. Most are and have been built by the permittees. 
Of course, we would feel most fortunate if wells strong enough to supply 
several tanks by use of pipelines could be found, and more fortunate yet if 
electricity is available to pump what is found. 

The water base permittee very frequently owns a very small proportion of the 
land he uses. He owns the homestead of 160 or 320 acres around his water, 
and as a matter of fact, the water is the only factor that made the homestead 
possible. He came West and settled and had the use of the surrounding Public 
Land for his livestock. This was one of the reasons for the passage of Expanded 
or Livestock Raising Homestead Act. The grazing permit has value because 
he developed water, built facilities, and created a grazing operation where 
there was nothing useful before. Most of the allotments are individual rather 
than community and are fenced. Each permittee is responsible for his operation 
and the condition of the range. He receives benefit from any range improvement 
work he does and the full consequences of any mistake. He owns little land, 
but has a great investment in those improvements which make any grazing 
of the Public Land possible—and any use by wildlife, in many cases. Because 
wildlife benefits here, the public shares in benefits from these developments. 

Drilling of these costly wells is ridiculous to graze the two to four cows that 
could run on his homestead, but it is not so unreasonable to service the sixteen 
sections that will run from 100 to 160 cows. He will have another $10,000 in fence 
and as much as he can afford in tanks and other facilities. He also has a home. 
None of this is of any value at all unless someone can use it profitably—use it to 
support a family. The allotment is generally too far from town to allow the 
permittee to have supplementary income unless he can work for a neighbor who is 
large enough to hire help, but who is in exactly the same investment position. 

With this background in mind, the industry fully cooperated with the 1966 
Western Livestock Grazing Survey and we, in no way, wish to cast doubt on 
the general validity of the survey or upon the Utah model. In fact, we wish to 
point to the testimony of Dr. Darwin Neilsen during the case of Pankey Land 
and Cattle Company vs. Hickel and Hardin in United States District Court, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, on February 18, 1969. He said, “Any interpretations 
placed on the study other than those based on the model render the study invalid.” 
Dr. Neilsen is the economist at Utah State University who developed the model 
and conducted the study. 

We do object to the validity of the method in which the fees were reached in 
the current rule making and to the projected fee. In view of Dr. Neilsen’s testi- 
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mony, we also object to the contention the fee is based on the study. The Bureau 
of Land Management Grazing Fee Analysis in its discussion of impact is most 
misleading in regard to yearlong areas. It purports to show that some 23% of 
the New Mexico permittees have smaller than 100 AUM permits, and that, on 
the average, they would not be affected by the new proposals until 1974. Under 
the 1968 fees of $.33 per Animal Unit Month, 30 AUMs would be allowed at the 
$10 minimum. Translated into cattle yearlong, this is 2 and % cows, or to be 
practical, two cows. At the 1969 rate of $.44/AUM, this is 22 AUMs or short of 
two cows yearlong. At the 1970 proposed rate of $.53, it will allow one cow year- 
long and another for six months or so. We submit that the only permittees not 
affected immediately will be those with “free use”. The term “AUM” is mis- 
leading when applied to yearlong conditions and the impact of the fees falls upon 
a greater number much sooner. 

The proposed fee schedule will have serious impacts upon conservation and the 
proper use of the range. If all economic factors remain in the same relationship, 
the increased fees will come directly out of the net income of the permittee, if any. 
His first consideration is a living for his family. The conditions of the last fifteen 
years have had all operators in an economic squeeze, and they have been forced 
to operate as economically as possible. Further cost increases will inevitably lead 
to more pressure on the resources and less conservation work. This will be both 
because he cannot afford it and because he may reach the point that he no longer 
eares since he is not being considered by the Government. Another impact that 
is equally important comes about in the stocking of the range. The yearlong 
areas have been traditionally cow-calf operations. The normal time of change in 
livestock numbers comes in the fall at weaning time. Range conditions are esti- 
mated and cows sold or added at this time. This is for several reasons. At the 
same time, the public benefits accrues from the same improvements. 

Yearlong operations depend very greatly upon tthe nerve and judgment of the 
operator. His livestock are on the range all the time. He must be able to guess 
how many he can run at any one time so that either the dry grass will last until 
some more grows, or he must not use up the growing grass so fast that he will 
not be ‘able to winter his herd. His stocking rate has to be so adjusted and de- 
termined that he can run the greatest number of cattle, but at the same time not 
be in a position of overgrazing. If he misses on his estimate of capacity, he can, 
for a time, buy feed to get along until he can adjust if he is too high. If too low, 
any grass that should have been grazed that is left in the summer is wasted and 
simply blows away. The stocking rates on the water base areas have been estab- 
lished by trial and error, and it is a genuine art to be able to do so. There is a rule 
of thumb in New Mexico that a section of land will carry one cow for each inch 
of rain that falls during the growing season. The general result is that the stock- 
ing rate is almost totally dependent upon rainfall. We operate on the faith that 
it will rain sometime. 

In the fall, the growing season is over and a reasonable determination of winter 
feed may be made. The cattle have been gathered to wean the calves and they 
are on hand and can be inspected. They are at their best weight and condition. 
Cow-ealf operations have a number of risks, but one of the greatest is for sum- 
mer rains to fail or to be very late. In this case the cows all have produced a calf, 
the winter feed is used up, and there is no new feed coming. Cows are at their 
weakest at this time and without green feed their milk production is falling off. 
Many a rancher in this position would like to eut down on his herd at this time 
but it is almost impossible to do so. Cows, if let alone and given some protein sup- 
plement will get along, but if they are gathered, crowded and put under the stress 
of being worked, they frequently are then too weak to stand up on the trucks in 
shipment. In addition, they are separated from their calves and frequently cannot 
identify them again. The result is a cow in the poorest condition possible at a time 
when there is little or no market for her, and a dogie calf which will die if he 
cannot find a mother. 

Many permittees have made it ia practice to carry a few less cows and substitute 
weaned calves to fill out the operation. These calves or yearlings are merchantable 
at any time and can be removed in an emergency. They are, however, less profitable 
than running cows. A practical rule is that 5 yearlings can be substituted for 3 
cows. Under past fee structures, the added cost in fees of making the substitution 
was not a controlling factor. (All animals over 6 months old are charged the same 
fee.) Under the proposed structure, the fees will be most significant and unless 
changes are made, it will pretty well prevent this practice of substituting yearlings 
and will be detrimental to the range. It is an artificial barrier to good manage- 
ment practice and flexibility. 
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We mentioned very briefly the factors which created the value of the grazing 
permits. This value is most important to the permittee, probably more so to the 
yearlong operator than the seasonal. To emphasize this, the yearlong permittee 
owns very little land—generally only around his water, and the land he owns 
is scattered at random throughout the permit according to where the water has 
been found. The improvements on it are many times greater than could be 
justified by the carrying capacity of the private land. If, for any reason he 
should lose his permit or should the fees be so high as to make the use of the 
Public Land unprofitable or uneconomical, he can use nothing. He would have 
to fence his private land in order not to be in trespass, and the cost of the fence 
alone would be far in excess of the value of the grazing. As fees rise, making the 
permit uneconomical, he can sell to a more efficient operator, but at some point 
in the rise of the fees, the next operator has to go out of business, and so on. 
The result is declining competition for permits and a decline in their value, 
until at the end, there is none to buy and the permit has no value. 

The main difference between the seasonal and yearlong position is that in the 
seasonal there is a land base which consists of a unit of private property capable 
of sustaining the permitted livestock for some portion of the year. It may well be 
farm land for the growth of winter feed. In such a case, there could be some 
residual value if the permit were unusable. It would, however, be only a fraction 
of the value of a going operation with the permit. The use of the permit is still 
governed by the same economic factors as in yearlong areas, and a fee increase 
which makes use of the permit uneconomical has the same result. 

Most of the studies of permit value have shown this value is dependent upon 
the value of whole ranch operations and fee levels have little influence, up to a 
point. The value of ranch operations is dependent upon the expectation of a 
profit, (the ability to support a family). This expectation is dependent upon the 
difference between costs and returns. Current studies show that the average 
range livestock operation returns less than 2% on investment. Explanations 
of the fee study indicate that the ultimate proposed fee would constitute increase 
in the permittee’s cost of operation of up to more than ten percent. Unless the 
general economic position of the permittees becomes better in the next ten years 
than it has been for the past fifteen, it is easy to see that there will be very few 
still in business by the time the fee reaches its maximum. 

The stated purpose of the fee increase is to drive the permittee from the range 
if one is to understand the comments from both the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service. The statement is that the permit value is of utmost im- 
portance—that it has come about as a result of fees being too low—it is a 
“windfall” to the permittees and the Government is entitled to “recapture” this 
value. (It completely escapes us as to the logic of how something that was never 
possessed in the first place can be recaptured.) This is to be done through setting 
a fee which is “equal to the full economic value of use’’.* Disposal ‘of the permit 
value per se is the most important aspect of the grazing fee issue.’’* The same 
principle was discussed in several documents of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment with the NABC. 

The economic principle involved is based on the assumption that grazing can be 
carried on if the fee charged is the same as, or more than, the net value of the 
forage to an owner of land. If this were true, no owner would, under any condition, 
operate his own ranch because he could receive the same return by renting it at no 
risk or management cost. The facts are to the contrary. In the long run, the lessee 
must have sufficient margin to cover risk and have reasonable expectation of a 
profit or he will not operate as a lessee. 

Permit value has little relationship to fees within a certain range. Under 
recent economic conditions, fees would have to decline to zero or even below 
(subsidy) before the permit value would increase. On the other hand, due to the 
low profit margin of the permittees, it is doubtful that permit value can survive 
more than half of the proposed increase. The principle here is that permit value 
is related more to the value of whole ranches. When the fees rise to the point 
of making the operation of least efficient permittees unprofitable, they sell out 
to the more efficient. As fees continue to rise, there is less demand for ranches 
having grazing permits, and due to less competition, the permit vaue declines. 
At some point there is no permit value simply because none will buy. The whole 


1U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Forest Service Grazing Fee Program. Presented to American 
National Cattleman’s Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January, 1968. 

2U.S. Forest Service, Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the Forest Service 
Grazing Fee Issue, November 12, 1968. 
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process of destruction of permit value will be hastened as those who finance 
permittees see a decreasing ability to repay loans and they will loan less and 
less, or refuse entirely. 

We feel certain that unless the proposed fee formula is changed to reflect a 
reasonable interest cost on permit value, the grazing on public lands is rapidly 
approaching an end. 

In this context, we find ironic the testimony of George Turcott before the Fed- 
eral Court in Utah recently to the effect that the new fee structure will do more 
to stabilize the industry than anything else in that the permittees can say that 
they are paying full market value for the forage. 

We ask that you consider this matter and we thank you for the opportunity 
to present our position. 


NEw Mexico CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Albuquerque, N. Mec. 
RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved that 'the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association is deeply con- 
cerned by Secretary of Interior Udall and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman’s 
recent press release announcing the increase of grazing fees on National Forest 
and Bureau of Land Management administered public lands to a base fee of $1.23 
per animal Unit month, to be achieved in increments over the next 10 years. This 
represents a tremendous increase, apparently based on a promise which seems 
to ignore the fact that the capitalized cost of a grazing permit is a legitimate 
and necessary cost of doing business. The public land agencies admit that there 
is a permit value, but the proposed fee increase seems to be a method of reducing 
this value to zero by taking this money to the Federal Government. 

Ranches involving the use of public lands have been bought, sold, inherited 
or otherwise changed ownership or have been used as collateral for loans with 
lending agencies, both private and public. These various transactions involving 
the permit value have been recognized by the public land agencies as well as 
the individuals involved. 

The livestock industry is in a very precarious financial position, considering 
that producers are getting less for cattle than we were eighteen years ago, while 
our production costs have more than doubled. The proposed fee increases would: 

1. Be confiscatory in that they would raise the cost of operating on public 
land to a level where any chance of a profit would be extremely remote ; 

2. Bankrupt many ranchers ; 

3. Reduce the value of ranches with public lands by a very substantial 
amount with a consequent devaluation of all ranch lands; 

4. Reduce ranchers’ participation in range improvement work due to insuf- 
ficient funds ; 

5. Remove from the economic blood stream of the state hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of new wealth ; 

6. Increase the flow of rural people to metropolitan areas, further com- 
pounding the social problem already existent ; 

7. Jeopardize the financial institutions who historically have cooperated 
with the range cattle industry ; 

8. Presuppose the findings of the Public Land Law Review Commission ; 

9. Not take into consideration the intangible, but very real “nuisance 
eost” of running on public land with all its restrictions, controls, uncertain 
tenure, sharing of the land, and water and forage resources and other prob- 
lems associated with a public land grazing lease or permit ; 

10. The inevitable unprofitability of grazing operations will lead to the 
over use and gradual deterioration of the land and its resources in a futile 
attempt of the operator to make a living for his family. 

For these reasons we oppose the implementation of the proposed grazing fee 
increases on National Forest and BLM lands. We believe there should be a full 
and complete Congressional investigation and any action be held in abeyance 
on the proposed increases, until the completion of such investigations and sub- 
sequent public hearings. 

Attest : 

ROBERT W. TALBOTT, 
Executive Secretary. 
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San FRANcIScO SoIn CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Reserve, N. Mex., February 10, 1969. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: The San Francisco Soil and Water Conservation 
District Board of Supervisors submit our thoughts on the effect of the increase 
of grazing fees. Our District encompasses approximately the southern half of 
Catron County, in which the annual family income has been averaging less than 
$3000 for 75% of the families. 

Most of our people are dependent almost entirely on the use of public land in 
their small or family ranch operation. What will our average family income be 
in ten years when the grazing fees reach three to four times what they are now? 

We see our people migrating to overcrowded cities to provide a living for their 
families. This is, of course, contrary to what our Federal Government has said 
it is trying to accomplish. 

Lack of maintenance will destroy the use of the hundreds of water de- 
velopments our people have constructed on public lands. What will happen to 
the wildlife when the small rancher is no longer here to maintain the water 
developments, provide salt, and supplement now being used by game as well 
as livestock? é 

Our District could become a wilderness without being so designated as it is 
questionable whether or not a large corporation type ranching enterprise could 
operate efficiently in our District and county. The businesses located in villages 
throughout our District and county will fail without the support of the ranching 
industry. 

If there are no gas stations, stores, cafes, etc. to provide services to the 
recreation-minded public, what will become of our recreation potential? It has 
been proven time after time that business cannot depend entirely on income from 
recreation and survive. 

We see our District and county becoming a vast wasteland supporting little 
game for hunters, providing very limited recreation for the public, and providing 
no food for hungry Americans. 

We encourage you to actively support congressional hearings on this important 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
JESS BRENNAND, 
Chairman. 
CHARLES McCarty, 
Vice-Chairman. 


Demine, N. MEx., January 27, 1969. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
New Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CLINT: I was pleased to read in your Report from the Capitol of Jan. 21st, 
that you support the request of the grazing permittees for a review. 

If the fees charged by the Bureau of Land Management was all that it cost 
the permittees to graze the Government Land no objection should ever be made. 
However, such is not the fact. 

You, I am sure, are familiar with the Agriculture Department’s private study 
which revealed that the actual monthly cost per animal unit was $3.34. This does 
not include the monthly fee charge. Yet if the Secretary of Interior safeguards 
stability to the livestock industry none of the fixed expenses should be overlooked. 

Some ranchers are in position to absorb the gradual raise of 9 cents per year 
until the $1.23 is reached at the beginning of the tenth year. This $1.28 can be 
nothing more than an arbitrary figure based on the assumption that the present 
fixed expenses will not change and that the livestock prices will remain static or 
advance. No doubt the grass resources will be worth the $1.28 when the ten year 
period is reached. Yet, if it can not be paid without wiping out all the profit 
incentive, then it is not a fair market price. I cannot believe any one can say what 
is going to be fair from a grazing standpoint ten years from now. 

The grazing fee problem has been considered every year by the National Council 
and we have been unable to come up with a satisfactory answer without first 
leveling off by comparison to the market price of the livestock. 
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I am confident based on my use of federal, state and private land that the 
$3.34 per head per month is a bare minimum. The average carrying capacity here 
in Nex Mexico is about 10 head per section. This multiplied by $3.34 gives $33.40 
per month per section, and this by 12, as ours is a twelve months use, adds up to 
$400.00 When you add the $1.23 to the $3.84 and multiply by 10 and then by 12 
we get $548.40 as the total cost to graze a section of federal land for one year. 
How many of our small ranchers using federal land can hold on their permits 
with the forecast of the same fixed expenses as used by the Department in its 
study advancing as the years pass by. 

My figures have been challenged, yet if the Department’s figure is right then 
I do not see how mine can be disputed. Since passage of PL 88—607 the grazing 
users have accepted the change in management without too much complaint. 
However, their economic position is constantly before their creditors, with 
the prospect of such uses increasing. If so, the carrying capacity will be lowered 
with the inevitable result of lower profits. 

I have nc solution to offer, only to say in my judgment Sec. Udall advertised 
the fee raise in the Federal Register too hastily, and the implementing of such 
raises should be held up until an indepth study can be made by the P.L.L.R. 
Commission. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
A. D. BROWNFIELD. 


PuBLICc LANDS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1968. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrAR SENATOR ANDERSON : The notice of Proposed Rule Making, Grazing Regu- 
lations for Public Lands (48 C.F.R. Part 4110), signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior on November 13, 1968, was published in the Federal Register (33 F.R. 
17108) on November 16, 1968. The Notice sets forth the proposed new basis for 
determining grazing fees for the use of grazing district lands under Section 3 
of the Taylor Act. 

The regulation, as proposed, would provide as follows: 

Sec. 4115.2-1(k) Fees, payments and refunds.—(i) * * * 

(ii) Fees for each fee year will be established by the Secretary to reflect 
the fair market value of range forage as determined by the Western Live- 
stock Grazing Survey of 1966 or as determined by a similar study which may 
be conducted periodically to update the fee base, if deemed necessary. Grazing 
fees will be scheduled to attain fair market value by 1979 and kept current 
thereafter. (Emphasis added.) 

The preamble to the published Notice explains the purpose of the new regula- 
tion as follows: 

The purpose of this change is to authorize the Secretary to determine 
grazing fees which reflect fair market value of range forage. The change also 
provides that the Secretary may adjust the fees annually. 

The preamble further states that the proposed amendment and revision of the 
regulations in the manner indicated is made “pursuant to authority vested in 
the Secretary of the Interior by the Act of June 28, 19384 (48 Stat. 1270; 43 
U.S.C. 315b), as amended and supplemented...” 

The Director, Bureau of Land Management, in an explanatory letter to District 
Advisory Board members, refers to the same 1966 grazing survey study, made 
by Statistical Reporting Service (SRS) Department of Agriculture, and states: 

The study and the various recommendations based on it have been the 
subject of numerous high level discussions among the Department of Interior, 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of Budget, which has taken a keen interest in this 
matter because of its Circular A—25, which requires Government agencies to 
charge the fair market value for Federally owned resources. The purpose 
of the study was to secure definite economic information upon which to 
determine fair market value. 

It will be the purpose of this analysis to show that, notwithstanding the re- 
quirements of Bureau of the Budget Circular A—25, the fair market value is not 
the proper criterion under which to assess grazing fees for Federal range forage 
under Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act as it presently exists. This analysis 
is based on the assumption, which we believe to be sound, that an Act of Congress; 
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and that the clear directive of a Congressional statute may not be set aside or 
superseded by Executive order or by a B/B Circular. 

Any appraisal of the Departments’ “fair market value” adjustment in fees 
charged for grazing on lands in grazing districts must be made in the light of 
the requirements and limitations placed upon the Secretary of the Interior by the 
Congress, aS well as by the President. The basic statute governing the admin- 
istration of lands in grazing districts is the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, 
as amended. The Preamble of the Act is as follows: 

To stop injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, improvement, and de- 
velopment, to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public range, 
and for other purposes. 

The specific guidance and criterion given to the Secretary of the Interior in 
establishing fees for use of federal range is contained in the 1947 amendment 
to Section 38 of the Tayor Act, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue or cause to be 
issued permits to graze livestock on such grazing districts to such bona fide 
settlers, residents, and other stock owners as under his rules and regulations 
are entitled to participate in the use of the range, upon the payment annually 
of reasonable fees in each case, to be fixed or determined from time to time, 
and in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of the Interior shall 
take into aceount the extent to which such districts yield public benefits 
over and above those accruing to the users of the forage resources for live- 
stock purposes. Such fee shall consist of a grazing fee for the use of the 
range, and a range-improvement fee which, when appropriated by the Con- 
gress, shall be available until expended solely for the construction, pur- 
chase or maintenance of range improvements. 

It is our position that the Congress, in the 1947 amendment, prescribed the basis 
for calculation of the grazing fee, by the Secretary and limited it to “reasonable 
fees” after taking into account the extent to which such districts “yield public 
benefits over and above” those accuring to the grazing users. It is apparent from 
the specific guidelines in Section 8 that the “reasonable fees” criterion that 
Congress intended and which is controlling upon the Secretary, is something 
less than ‘fair market value” however that term may be defined or determined. 

It must be presumed that Congress knows very well how to spell out “fair 
market value” in legislation, when it intends to do so. Nowhere in the legislative 
history of the Taylor Act and its various amendments has that term been 
used or implied, to establish grazing fees. 

Section 3 admittedly fails to specify or define the ‘‘public benefits” to which 
it refers. It would include, at a minimum, public benefits through enhancement of 
watershed, wildlife and recreation uses arising as a result of grazing district 
administration. These public benefits are similar or analogous to those non- 
reimbursable or non-chargeable public benefits items in reclamation irrigation 
project situations. At any rate, with the increasing emphasis on multiple uses 
and on management plans in the use of federal range lands for grazing, there can 
be no doubt that the “public benefits” have been growing rather than diminishing. 
This points up, we believe, a major defect in the Secretary’s proposal to increase 
the fees based on the results of the 1966 study. Neither in that study nor sub- 
sequently on his own motion does it appear that the “public benefits” have been 
taken into account as a part of the fee fixing process prescribed by statute. 

The Secretary has indicated, in effect, that the ‘‘fair market value” criterion 
of B/B Circular A—25 has superseded the “reasonable fee” limitations of Section 3 
of the Taylor Act. We believe Circular A—25 itself recognizes the possibility that it 
would not apply in all situations. Thus Section 6 of Circular A—25 provides: 

6. Changes in existing law. In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
services or property in accordance with this Circular is limited or restricted 
by provisions of existing law, the agencies concerned will submit appropriate 
remedial legislative proposals to the Bureau of the Budget under the estab- 
lished clearance procedure...” 

It has been previously indicated by the Department during the 1963 grazing 
fee hearings that the fee-fixing activities of the Secretary of the Interior are also 
governed by the Provisions of Title V, Act of August 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 290). That 
statute is brief and provides as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that any work, service, publication, report, 
document, benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, license, permit, certi- 
ficate, registration, or similar thing of value or utility performed, furnished 
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provided, granted, prepared, or issued by any Federal agency (including 
wholly owned Government corporations as defined in the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act of 1945) to or for any reason (including groups, asso- 
ciations, organizations, partnerships, corporations, or businesses), except 
those engaged in the transaction of official business of the Government, shall 
be self-sustaining to the full extent possible, and the head of each Federal 
agency is authorized by regulation (which, in the case of agencies in the 
executive branch, shall be as uniform as practicable and subject to such 
policies as the President may prescribe) to prescribe therefor such fee, charge, 
or price, if any, as he shall determine, in case none exists, or redetermine, in 
case of an existing one, to be fair and equitable taking into consideration 
direct and indirect cost to the Government, value to the recipient, public 
policy or interest served, and other pertinent facts, and any amount so 
determined or redetermined shall be collected and paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts : Provided, that nothing contained in this title shall 
repeal or modify existing statutes prohibiting the collection, fixing the 
amount, or directing the disposition of any fee, charge or price: Provided 
further, that nothing contained in this title shall repeal or modify existing 
statutes prescribing bases for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this 
proviso shall not restrict the redetermination or recalculation in accordance 
with the prescribed bases of the amount of any such fee, charge or price. 

The second proviso, supra, acts as a saving clause and protects and continues 
“existing statutes prescribing bases for calculation of any fee, charge or price...” 
It is our contention that Section 3 of the Taylor Act prescribes, within the mean- 
ing of the foregoing saving clause, the basis for calculation of the grazing fee, 
charge or price, namely ‘“‘reasonable fees” to be fixed or determined by the Secre- 
tary after taking into account “the extent to which such districts yield public 
benefits” over and above those accruing to the forage users. 

Nor can it be argued that the pending fee increase proposal is merely a 
“redetermination or recalculation in accordance with the prescribed basis’, and 
thus excluded from the saving clause protection of the second proviso. This is 
So because the Secretary has clearly demonstrated that he has abandoned, in 
his pending proposal, the prescribed ‘‘reasonable fee” standard of Section 3, and 
has adopted instead an entirely different basis for fee calculation, namely ‘the 
“fair market value” standard of Circular A—25. 

Based on the foregoing analysis, it is our conclusion that the proposed reg- 
ulation, establishing an increased grazing fee based on the fair market value 
standard, is improper and invalid and contrary to the ‘‘reasonable fee” limita- 
tions and provisions of Section 3. In short, since neither the 1951 Act nor the 
B/B Circular A-25 are applicable, it will require Congressional action amending 
Section 3, Taylor Act, to provide for the fair market value fee basis. 

Sincerely, 
Harry F. Lee, President. 


SOUTHEASTERN New Mexico GrAzING ASSOCIATION, 
Roswell, N. Mex., December 13, 1968. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR ANDERSON: Enclosed is a resolution adopted by the South- 
eastern New Mexico Grazing Association at our annual meeting in Roswell on 
December 9, 1968, protesting the proposed grazing fee increases on Federally 
owned land. 

We hope that you will be able to support the stand we have taken opposing 
these increases, and that you will do everything possible to prevent their becom- 
ing a matter of law. 

We appreciate the help you have given us in the past, and will appreciate 
anything you can do in this present vital matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. P. Jounson, III, 
President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas a drastic increase in grazing fees on BLM and Forest lands is pro- 
posed by the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, and 
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Whereas ranchers using these lands are already in a tight cost-price squeeze, 
so that such an increase would, in many cases eliminate all profit and force 
many ranchers out of business, and 

Whereas grazing fees on Public Lands are a proper subject for consideration 
by the Public Land Law Review Commission and/or a Congressional hearing: 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Southeastern New Mewico Grazing Association, in their annual 
meeting in Roswell, New Meaxico, December 9, 1968, That these arbitrary fee 
increases not be made effective, but that a thorough study be made by the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and the Congress, in order that all economic facts 
be fully presented. 

The Southeastern New Mexico Grazing Association further approves and 
wholeheartedly endorses the attached resolution of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association dated December 7, 1968. 

Dated: December 9, 1968. 

S. P. Jounson, III, President. 


Coyote, N. MEx., January 2, 1969. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We the undersigned permittees of the Sante Fe National For- 
est are aware of the proposed hike on grazing fees that have been ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, and Interior Secretary, Stewart 
Udall, on U.S. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management lands. 

We as permittees feel that this hike is out of proportion, and also that any 
movement toward this action should be withheld until there has been a Con- 
gressional review before they become or may become effective. 

We ask of you that this letter and action be given all consideration possible and 
be relayed to the proper channels, 

FRENCH MESA CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
ROGELIO CARRALES, 

YOUNGSVILLE CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
JAKE SALAZAR, 

CANONES CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 

JOE I. SALAZAR, 

COYOTE PERMITTEES. 

IsrIporRE H. FERRAN, 

Forest Advisor, Board Chairman. 


(Also signed by 21 members of the association. ) 


Senator Jorpan. May I have unanimous consent to have included in 
the record at this point a statement of my own which I did not read 
and other statements and resolutions from various people in our State 
referring to this subject ? 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes, indeed. Those materials will be included in 
the record. 


a 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEN B. JORDAN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to participate in these hearings concerning 
grazing fees for livestock on Federal public lands, It is proper and 
necessary that congressional committees review the activities of the 
various land and resource agencies with which the committee deals to 
determine if the intent of the legislative act is being adhered to. Con- 
gress was given that responsibility under article IV, section 3 (2) of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

In drafting resource management laws it is not possible for Con- 
gress to spell out in detail just how each activity is to be administered, 
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so it is necessary that rules and regulations be promulgated by the 
heads of various departments such as in this case, the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior. These regulations may be adopted or modi- 
fied if after proper hearings such changes seem to be necessary. Thus 
we can see that 1n some instances the philosophy of the agency heads 
may conflict with the intent of Congress. It 1s therefore necessary for 
Congress to hold hearings such as we have here today to discuss all 
the issues. 

Because the Forest Service has a variable system of fees and the pro- 
posed formula is not as abrupt a change as with Interior, my observa- 
tions will be mostly on the Bureau of Land Management. 

The act of June 28, 1934 as amended, known as the Taylor Grazing 
Act, was designed to “stop injury to the public grazing lands by pre- 
venting overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly 
use, Improvement and development, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and for other purposes.” Section 3 
of the act says: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue or cause to be issued per- 
mits to graze livestock on such grazing districts to such bona fide settlers, resi- 
dents, and other stock owners as under his rules and regulations are entitled 
to participate in the use of the range, upon the payment annually of reasonable 
fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to time, ‘and in fixing 
the amount of ‘such fees the Secretary of the Interior shall take into account 
the extent to which such districts yield public benefits over and ‘above those 
accruing to the users for the forage resources for livestock purposes.” 

In 1936 the first year of operations of the then Grazing Service 
which later became the Bureau of Land Management, the fee was 5 
cents per animal-unit month. An animal-unit month is grazing for one 
cow for 1 month, five sheep for 1 month, or one horse for 1 month 
but the fee per AUM for horses is doubled. This was 71.4 percent 
of the average of beef and lamb prices per pound in the western mar- 
kets. The fees were gradually increased until 1958 when the fee was 
set at 19 cents per AU'M which was 100 percent of the average price for 
beef and lamb. A sliding scale formula was in effect but the fee was 
adjusted annually according to changes in the average price of beef 
and lamb in the Western States. In 1963 this formula was abandoned 
and 150 percent of the price of beef and lamb in the Western States 
was charged or 30 cents an AUM. 

We are now told there is an entirely new formula and the Secretary 
of the Interior now proposes that beginning in 1969 the base grazing 
fee be adjusted annually by an index computed from the average rental 
rates paid by ranchers for private forage in the 11 Western States. 
There are so many imponderables in setting a base grazing fee under 
this formula that I cannot consider the fee to be reasonable. The public 
benefits which are to be taken into account for the reasonable fee basis 
under the act may or may not be a part of a range leased from an owner 
of private forage. Hunting, fishing, picnicking, other types of recrea- 
tion, watershed management, mining, rockhounds, mineral leasing, 
forestery practices and cutting of trees do not usually interfere with 
grazing on private lands but certainly are factors in grazing livestock 
on Federal lands. 

A lessor of private lands could prevent these other uses if they inter- 
fered with his grazing. This could not be done on public lands. 
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Another factor to be considered is the type of lands that are being 
managed. On many BUM lands a cow may have to graze over as much 
as 640 acres in a season to get the necessary forage while on the higher 
elevation Forest Service lands or on certain private lands cows may 
get the same forage from 20 acres. There are too many variables in- 
volved to determine that such a fee is reasonable. I quote from the No- 
vember 1968 Grazing Fee Analysis of the BLM: 

Essentially the Bureau of the Budget principles provide tthat fees should be 
related to Market value. Hither competitive bidding or appraisal procedures 
can be used to reflect market value. 

The committee’s recommendation suggests that all agencies use one 
or the other of these methods. I am sure that western livestock Fed- 
eral land grazers are willing to pay a “reasonable” fee as the law 
spells out. “I do not believe, however, that a fair market value fee 
complies with the intent of the Taylor Grazing Act. Fair market 
value does not have to be set by competitive bidding, it connotes a 
willing seller and a willing buyer neither under duress. A livestock 
man who depends on the Federal public lands for grazing is under 
duress. It therefore seems to me that the principle of fair market 
value is not compatible with the stabilization of the livestock industry 
as the law requires, nor am J convinced that a fair market value is the 
same as a reasonable fee. 

A joint study was made by the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, the livestock organizations and the statistical reporting 
service in the Department of Agriculture. This was completed in 1966. 
Some parts of this study are controversial. Many of the livestock 
groups, including advisory councils do not agree with the conclusions 
of the study. 

In view of these observations and my reservations on the formula 
which went into effect in the final days of the last administration, I 
hope all these matters will be fully discussed and that reconsideration 
of this whole situation will be effected. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

OFFICE OF COUNTY AUDITOR, CLERK AND RECORDER, 
Bear Lake County, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEN JORDAN: The Paris Liberty Cattle Association would like 
to protest the proposed raise in grazing fees on the Cache National Forest. 

1. We feel that present rates are too high for the length of time cattle are 
permitted to graze. 

2. Each permittee has, during the past few years been reduced in number 
until he doesn’t know how to plan his herd. 

3. Proposed grazing fees put this permit on a par with private pasture in cost 
and the value is just not comparable. 

Our association will greatly appreciate anything you may be able to do at 
the hearing for the stockmen of this area. Summer pasture is a scarcity in 
Bear Lake County. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM BEE, President. 


Paris, IpAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator LEN B. JorDAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


SENATOR LEN JoRDAN: Sometimes I wonder if this Government, of the people, 
for the people, hasn’t become exploitation of the people, by the many and 
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various departments of Government, I refer specifically at this time to the 
untimely, unwarranted increases in grazing fees on public land. I believe that 
this increase is unjust and discriminatory, and will adversely affect an already 
oppressed segment of economy. I believe this should be held up until a more 
detailed study can be made and an increase if necessary, be regulated by the 
income of the industry effected. 

As a struggling young, small cattle operator this increase will greatly affect 
my chances of remaining in business and earning sufficient income to live on, 
especially in our inflated times. 

Don C. NYE. 


HoMEDALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Homedale, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Congressman JAMES MCCLURE, 
Longworth Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Dear JIM: The Homedale Chamber of Commerce is deeply concerned over the 
increased grazing fees our cattlemen will have to pay as a result of the recent 
Bureau of Land Management ruling. Cattlemen in Owyhee County are extremely 
hard pressed to make a living now and additional cost in their operations would 
cause many small ranches to sell out. 

As it stands now, the increase would cost the cattlemen of Owyhee County 
$331,652 more to graze their cattle than present costs. The effect on the business 
economy of Homedale would be depressing and not make the outlook very bright 
for many of our small businesses. 

The cost to the State of Idaho would be $1,725,572 of net spendable income 
and this would say nothing of the loss in capital investment caused by the decrease 
in permit value. 

The Homedale Chamber views the grazing fee increase in direct conflict with 
programs designed to maintain the small family farm, and since most of our 
farms and ranches in the county are small, the result would cause more of our 
rural people to migrate to the urban areas. 

Cattlemen throughout the nation only return two per cent on their investment 
with present fees what will an increase do to an already overburdened industry. 

Thanking you for your interest, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW WARFIELD, President. 


MARSING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Marsing, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Congressman JAMES McCLURE, 
Longworth Building, 
Boise, Idaho 

DEAR JIM: The Marsing Chamber of Commerce is extremely concerned over 
the grazing fee increase proposed by the Bureau of Land Management for cattle 
and sheep utilizing our Public lands. In Owyhee County alone the additional cost 
to cattlemen would be $331,652 which of course is net spendable income. This 
amount of income taken out of the pockets of our cattlemen in our county would 
have serious consequences on the business economy of our county. As you know 
Owyhee County is lacking in business and industry anyway and if the cattlemen 
were subject to the fee increase the results would be drastic. 

The Chamber feels that livestock are an absolute necessity to the economy of 
the County and continued increase in the cost of raising livestock as compared 
to the price received for the live animal could very well jeopardize the industry. 
Current prices received for livestock are the same as received 15 years ago while 
the cost of machinery, clothing, and foods and everything that the rancher buys 
and uses has gone up nearly double. 

Therefore, it would seem very necessary for the Bureau to rescind its proc- 
lamation to increase grazing fees and that fees of livestock running on Public 
lands be regulated by the Statistical Reporting Service survey. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this very important matter, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Roy E. HERMAN, President. 


Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, may I seek unanimous consent that 
a statement of Senator Fannin’s be inserted in the record at this point ? 
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He has been called away so it is impossible for him to be here. Also, he 
would like to insert a letter addressed to him by the Gila County Cattle 
Growers Association. 

Senator Cuurcu. Without objection, that will be done. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL J. FANNIN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Fannin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to underscore some 
of the major arguments which have been made during this hearing. 

First, I want to emphasize that I feel one of the important respon- 
sibilities of this committee is the protection of the competitive position 
of western livestock producers. Testimony at these sessions has indi- 
cated the narrow profit margins and abnormal costs of producing 
livestock on public ranges. The announced grazing fee increase will 
no doubt force many ranchers out of business, and while to some people 
this might seem to be of no immediate concern, it really would create 
a serious social problem with far-reaching consequences. 

Next, I question the justification of uniform fees based on every 
animal unit month. There are many variables in livestock ranching 
which make the application of such uniform fees unfair, including: 
(1) season of use, (2) the number of livestock per acre, (3) local mar- 
ket prices, (4) the number of miles of fence to be built and maintained 
per animal, (5) the number and kind of water developments, (6) the 
type of forage available, (7) the quantity of supplemental feed neces- 
sary to complement the available forage, and other variable costs. 
These variables necessitate the abatement of fixed uniform fees, and 
the implementation of variable rates to meet the conditions of a par- 
ticular locality. I would recommend that before a new fee schedule is 
set, further analyses be made of these variables and their effect on 
different locations of grazing. Such statistical studies are most desired 
by Arizonans, who would welcome and fully cooperate with depart- 
ment statisticians and analysts conducting such a study in Arizona. 

Finally, it is urgent that the agencies involved give priority con- 
sideration to a thorough review of the long-term fee increase decision, 
as Deputy Secretary Train has indicated would be done. The uncer- 
tainty which now occupies the minds of cattlemen and financial insti- 
tutions is devastating for both the livestock industry and for many 
local communities. This uncertainty must be resolved. And in conduct- 
ing such a review, the agencies should not be bound by the present 
concept of fair market value or by the limits of the SRS study, either 
as it was interpreted by the agencies or as the livestock industry was 
led to believe the study would be used. I suggest that there still remain 
unexplored methods for the development of an equitable formula for 
the assessment of fair and reasonable grazing fees. The agencies should 
not be restricted by preconceived ideas of how to set grazing fees. 
Enlightened criteria for the setting of grazing fees is available: an 
arbitrary application of the present uniform fees would close the 
door to more equitable and reasonable approaches. 

The agencies could stabilize the present situation of uncertainty by 
announcing the retention of the 1969 fee increase, with further in- 
crements abated pending the recommendations of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, which should be available late in 1970. 
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While waiting for these recommendations, the agencies need not be 
idle: Rather they should seek to determine the feasibility of new 
approaches. In this effort, I offer my personal assistance and am sure 
that I speak for the Arizona cattlemen in offering theirs. 


GILA COUNTY CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, Ariz., February 24, 1969. 
Hon. PAUL J. FANNIN, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FANNIN: Practically all of the cattlemen in Gila County are 
entirely dependent on year-long Forest Service grazing permits. Nearly all of 
these ranches are small to medium-sized family-operating units. 

If the proposed grazing fee increase is adopted it will be financially ruinous 
to the cattle industry of Gila County. Capital values which have been built up 
by the permittees’ investment in range improvements will be destroyed, along 
with the incentive for expenditures for future maintenance and needed new 
improvements. 

Due to the rugged topography and large acreage required per cow many of our 
operational costs are higher than in other areas. The average annual calf crop 
on the Tonto National Forest is approximately 15% below the national average. 
The net income of the range livestock industry during the past few years has 
been practically nil. 

The cattlemen of Gila County will greatly appreciate your efforts in our behalf 
at the forthcoming Congressional hearings. 

We would like to have you insert this statement in the hearing records. 

Sincerely, 
LON WINTERS, President. 


Senator CHutrcH. Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will submit my state- 
ment and a letter from Walter C. Yose, Jr., with a statement. 

Senator CuurcH. Without objection, that will be done. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members 
of this subcommittee for the public service which you are performing 
by holding hearings on the recent actions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior which will greatly increase 
grazing fees on public lands over the next 10 years. It 1s important 
that the Members of Congress, the appropriate Federal agencies, and 
the public in general fully understand and appreciate the place for live- 
stock grazing within the public land concept. These hearings provide 
a means of obtaining and making public necessary information. 

After studying the proposed grazing fee regulations published by 
the Departments on November 16, 1968, I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Secretary of Agriculture asking that these Depart- 
ments refrain from instituting the proposed grazing fee regulations 
until the Congress had an opportunity to hold hearings. I pointed 
out that the Public Land Law Review Commission was engaged in a 
far-reaching, in-depth study of public lands, and the proposed regula- 
tions also appeared to differ from the findings of a recent study con- 
ducted by the Departments themselves. However, the proposed regula- 
tions were put into effect as scheduled. 

Congress has recognized the necessity for an updating of the laws, 
rules and regulations relating to public lands. For this reason the 
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Public Land Law Review Commission was created. During the last 4 
years, the Commission has undertaken a comprehensive study of our 
public lands. Over $5 million has been appropriated for the work of 
this Commission and an estimated $2 million more will be provided 
before the Commission completes its work. The commission is sched- 
uled to make its report in June of 1970. Yet, in spite of this tremen- 
dous undertaking, new regulations which will have far-reaching! 
effects on our public lands were promulgated only 18 short months 
before the Public Land Law Review Commission will finish its 
work. I question the advisability of such actions. 

The regulations increasing grazing fees on public lands are dis- 
turbing to the people in my own State of Wyoming. Daily, I am in 
contact with constituents representing all phases of economic life in 
Wyoming. Wyoming’s great concern is reflected in the number of 
Wyoming citizens who are scheduled to appear before these 
hearings. 

Wyoming is a sparsely populated State, and it is a long way from 
Wyoming to Washington. Yet, Wyoming’s able Governor and my 
good friend, Stan Hathaway, has made the trip to appear before 
you today, and four more Wyomingites are scheduled to appear 
before the conclusion of these hearings. This matter is important to 
Wyoming, and IJ ask all of you to keep in mind that when you are 
talking about regulations regarding public lands, you are talking 
i regulations which affect 48 percent of the land area in my 

tate. 

Grazing fee increases of up to 400 percent could have a devastating 
economic impact in the public land States. This Nation is engaged 
in a rural migration to the cities. Our Government is finding it more 
and more difficult to respond to the problems of our great cities. I 
am convinced that before we start on a course which very likely will 
aggravate these great problems facing us today, there are several 
questions which need to be asked. 

1. What is the purpose in maintaining a public land system, what 
uses are made of these lands, and what effect do the uses have on 
society ¢ 

2. What was the intent of the Congress when it provided for regula- 
tion of grazing on public lands? 

3. How do grazing benefits and costs on private lands differ from 
grazing benefits and costs on public lands? In this regard, I ask 
that a letter from Mr. Walter C. Yose, Jr., of the La Barge Roundup 
Association be included in the record at the close of my remarks. 

4. How are public benefits, which grazing districts yield over and 
above the benefits accruing to the users of the forage resources for 
livestock purposes, valued for the purposes of determining grazing 
fees? 

In 1966, the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, the 
American Cattlemen’s Association, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, along with many thousands of others engaged in a joint study 
on the grazing question. It is important to determine what costs were 
included in that study and what weight was given to those costs 10 
making the final determination of grazing fee rates. Do the factors 
reflected in private grazing lease rates also relate to the public lands? 
One of the greatest points of contention is the value of a grazing 
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permit and the extent to which this value has been recognized by 
government, business, and individuals. 

And finally, another important question is just what effect this 
decision to greatly increase grazing fees over the next 10 years will 
have on the Public Land Law Review Commission study. 

It is my earnest hope that the hearings held by this committee will 
help find much needed answers to these basic questions and will lead 
to action which will result in the application of a fee schedule for 
public land grazing which accurately reflects the needs of this Nation 
and its citizens. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 

LABARGE, Wyo., February 24, 1969. 
Senator CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CLIFF: I don’t know whether any of this work that I have done has done 
any good or not. 

We have not seen any report with the points mentioned by us. The lands that 
are public domain, are not near as good as private pasture and the quality of 
feed is not as good as private pasture. If it were, these lands would have been 
taken up by our grandfathers. 

It looks to me that for one million dollars we could have had a little more com- 
prehensive report. Those of us that were questioned had to guess at many ex- 
penses and have since noted that the expenses were higher than they realized 
that they were. 

Why is it that so many people think that we are getting something for 
nothing? Why is it that so many people ignore that we are part of the public 
when they talk about public lands? 

If this full raise goes through I hesitate to think what might happen to the 
small rancher. Studies by Dr. Delwin Stevens show that they are in real trouble 
already. We really do not feel that we have been subsidized on the public ranges 
as so many people contend that we have. I remember a march on Washington by 
the cattlemen opposing subsidies on beef a few years ago. 

I sincerely hope that congress will do something to rectify this great inequity 
that is being forced upon us. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER C. YOSE, Jr. 


LABARGE ROUNDUP ASSOCIATION, LABARGE, Wy0., FEBRUARY 21, 1969 


To Whom it May Concern on Grazing Fee Increases: 


The members of the La Barge Roundup Association feel that the Western 
Livestock Grazing Survey did not take every point into consideration. We feel 
that not enough study was given to the fee situation. Those surveyed in our area 
were not asked to give any information on the following points: 

(1). The permit price on the Bureau of Land Management is $14.41 and on the 
U.S. Forest Service is listed as $25.35. These two agencies do not recognize that 
these permits have value. However, the Bureau of Internal Revenue certainly 
recognizes that these permits have value and uses this value in computing the 
value of estates in assessing inheritance taxes. The statement was made to one 
of the permittees that what one arm of the federal government doesn’t recognize, 
the other arm does. Permittees use their permits as collateral in borrowing 
money. 

We do note that Senator Gale McGee has entered an amendment to the Taylor 
Grazing Act that may change this situation. 

(2). The Western Livestock Survey was taken in the spring of 1966 in our area. 
The facts given in that survey were based on the records of the users for 1965. 
The La Barge Roundup Association records show that our expenses have risen 
46.5 percent since 1965. This cost increase is due in part, to the new range man- 
agement allotment program that we have entered into with the Bureau of Land 
Management. This program is new and very little is known on how much more it 
will cost the user. Our 38.3 percent cost increase on the U.S. Forest lands is due 
to the inflationary trend. 
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(3) It is noted that the survey did not take into consideration the pounds of 
beef produced on public lands versus that of private pastures. In checking our 
area the pastured are from 25 to 50 pounds heavier than those grazed on public 
lands. This is due primarily to the quality of feed produced on public lands. Tests 
conducted by the University of Wyoming show that in the first part of the grazing 
season the range grasses are very washy and contain very little nutriments. A 
cow cannot hold enough to feed her properly. 

(4) We can see in no place where the percentage of calf crop was taken into 
consideration and private pastures were compared with public lands in the West- 
ern Livestock Survey. In our area, 70 to 75 percent calf crops are the rule on 
public lands and has been below 60 percent on adverse years. On private pastures 
this percentage consistently runs 90 to 95 percent. This is due to the rough nature 
of public land in most cases, and again nutriments enters into the picture. A cow 
doesn’t breed back as well under the nutriments provided by public lands in the 
first part of the grazing season. 

(5) We can see no place in the Western Livestock Survey where the difference 
in the cost of breeding was taken into consideration. On public ranges most stock- 
men run 5 bulls to 100 head of breeding cows for a period of 4 years, or 1 bull 
for each 20 head of cows. On private pastures most operators use only 2 bulls to 
100 head of breeding cows or 1 bull to each 50 head of cows. The average cost 
of bulls for commercial breeding purposes is $600.00 and his salvage value at the 
end of 4 years is about $200.00 on the market. 

The annual expenses per bull is as follows: 


Perera Noy, £TAin. DAStuUres GLC, ) 22 — eee eee eee ee $114. 00 
I eee a ee oe Be Pin Ret ee 100. 00 
Biterest; on money, invested. in bulls__-___---.-- 32. 00 
a Sh STU RSS ET WES) 1 nelle i i ASD IR TS Sa WE SS i ARS SS ES 6 30. 00 
UII OC (gs eb ee Oy RAE 2 i Pee 12. 00 

(CS OSA aaa ne Sapa IG a ty el SERRE Lt RN ED ST olla dg ETC 288. 00 
Breeding cost per cow on public lands________________________________ 14. 40 
Breeding cost per calf on public lands_i_LL__- ee t 20. 57 
Breeding cost per cow on private lands_______________---__-_______-_- 5. 76 
Breeding cost per calf on private lands___________-__________-__-_____ 6. 40 


The above figures are based on a 70% calf on public lands and a 90% calf crop 
on private lands. 

It should also be noted that the mortality rate on bulls on public lands is twice 
that of private lands. 

(6) In past years, a great many reductions were made on public lands. These 
cuts increased demands for leasing private pastures thus forcing the price up on 
private pastures. 

(7) The Western Livestock Producer has to contend with wild game to great 
extent. In checking this we find that this amounts to 25 animal units on up on 
his private lands. Often this has been quite costly to the rancher. The Wyoming 
Fish and Game Department has fenced many stockyards of hay to help the 
rancher keep this cost down. To be fair, it is thought by some that some sort of 
credit could be given. We realize in part that this is a state problem. 

In conclusion we would like to point out that the great majority of the livestock 
producers of the west are natural conservationists. We do not like to see the 
ranges pockmarked with indiscriminate oil locations and a hodgepodge of mining 
explorations with the resultant sears. We detest timbering that leaves piles of 
junk that are never cleaned up. We favor multiple use but with controls such as 
are placed upon us. Many reductions have been forced upon us by inadept range 
managers and forest rangers. We have lived with these ranges for the most part 
all of our lives and we understand what they do in wet years and dry years. We 
have regulated our herds and grazing to meet the weather conditions which affect 
the range conditions. There is no livestock man who wants to destroy or harm the 
range where he runs his cattle or sheep. Controlled grazing has been proven bene- 
ficial to watersheds. ~ 

We cannot understand why conservationist groups and others are so much 
against us. However, to be fully fair, a charge should be made to every rock- 
hound that heads for the hills in search of precious and semiprecious stones or 
arrowheads as should the man with the snow machine or the motorcycle or the 
sandbuggy and on down the list that would include almost everyone who heads 
for the hills for his vacation or outing. 
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It just seems to us that more and more the government is really trying to kill 
off the small rancher and farmer with such things as higher interest rates and 
higher grazing fees while the price for his product he receives is quite low. I 
think that it is a tribute to the livestock man’s ingenuity to stay in business. 
Most of us are in the business because we love it. It certainly isn’t for the money. 
Believe it or not, it is quite a struggle to be in this business. 

We hope that Congress will take the points that we have presented into con- 
sideration and will help curb what we feel is unreasonable fee increases. The 
method by which it was forced upon us was not even fair by the democratic 
processes of government. 


Senator Burpicx. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Association be included in 
the record at an appropriate place. It is signed by Kyle Miller, 
president. 

Senator Cuurcu. Without objection, it will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF KYLE MILLER, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA STOCKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The North Dakota Stockmen’s Association, representing the State’s beef cattle 
industry, wishes to be placed on record as deploring what we consider to be 
premature increases in grazing fees on both Department of Interior lands and 
on Forest Service lands. 

We had anticipated there would be some upward adjustment in livestock 
grazing fees on public lands and had assumed that such adjustments would be 
forthcoming after the Public Land Law Review Commission had completed its 
study and made recommendations. 

However, we were most surprised and vexed to learn last November that the 
Interior Department and Forest Service had announced very substantial in- 
creases in fees to be applied over a number of years without waiting to learn 
what the findings and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission might be. 

We were further distressed to take note of the fact that neither the Secretary 
of the Interior nor the Secretary of Agriculture considered the permit value as 
a cost of doing business while grazing on public lands. 

In summary: This Association thinks the decision to increase grazing fees on 
public lands was arrived at hastily and in defiance of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

We, therefore, earnestly petition that the grazing fee increases, as announced, 
be rescinded, or ‘at least delayed, until the full findings and recommendations 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission are completed. 


Senator Cuurcu. Senator Hatfield? 

Senator Harrirrp. Mr. Chairman, recognizing the legal and the 
historic patterns that are interwoven into the fabric of the grazing 
industry throughout the West, I find myself directly opposed to the 
manner in which the increase in grazing fees has been instituted. The 
action of the Secretary is precipitate and there is serious question in 
my mind whether it complies with the intent of Congress in its enact- 
ment of the controlling laws. 

The twofold effect of a fee increase and a disregard of permit value 
seriously jeopardizes the ability of the American livestock industry 
to continue to meet the needs of consumers in an efficient and econom1- 
cal manner. 

I am also concerned that this action does not become another device 
for substituting executive edict for legislative action. Congress has 
described the manner in which our public lands may be used for 
grazing purposes. Congress ought to act on needed changes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Packwood, of Oregon, has sent a state- 
ment for the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Bos PAcKWwoop, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the grazing fee increase. My position is that 
grazing fees should be rolled back to where they were before the increase and. 
should stay there until the Public Land Law Review Commission finishes its 
study, which includes the subject of grazing fees. 


Senator CuurcH. Senator Cannon has sent a statement for inclu- 
sion in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Howarp W. CANNON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEVADA 


Mr. Chairman: I appreciate this opportunity to express my concern over the 
effect the recently promulgated grazing fee increase on Federal lands will have 
on the economic structure of the state of Nevada and the livestock ranchers 
themselves. 

These hearings perform a vital function in bringing to light all of the perti- 
nent factors in establishing a fair rate for the use of public domain lands for 
ranching purposes, and I am pleased to convey to the committee some of the 
factors which I feel should be considered before any changes in the grazing 
fee structure are made. 

Scores of my constituents have written to me on this subject and a common 
thread runs through almost all of their correspondence. They have no quarrel 
with paying a fair rate for the privilege of grazing on public lands. What they 
justly request is consideration of all of the factors which go into the cost of doing 
business and the realization on the part of our government of the economic effect 
an overly ambitious increase will have. The new fee increase is a case in point. 

The increase in grazing fees on Federal lands will have a sizeable economic 
effect on permittees and the state of Nevada. A fee hike adds another cost to 
permit holders who are already suffering from a cost-price squeeze. Many opera- 
tors have been showing a loss on the operation for the past five years or are just 
breaking even. Even the best operators have shown only a two per cent return 
on their investment. 

Permits to graze livestock on these lands have acquired value over a period of 
time in competitive grazing markets. Since most permittees have not only paid 
the set grazing fee but additional fees for improving their allotments, and these 
improvements have benefited other resources besides domestic livestock grazing, 
the increase will result in both income and capital losses for permittees: 

Such increases will also have an adverse effect on the income of local business 
and other segments of society. In Nevada, the out-of-pocket costs to ranchers 
would be about $2 million annually. Conservatively, this would mean a loss of $4 
million which would normally be generated to the local economy, Many ranchers 
will be forced out of business. Others will be forced to use savings or borrow on 
appreciated land values to protect their investments. 

On the state level, Nevada stands to lose a Significant part of its economy and. 
use of its agricultural natural resources. The reason for this is that approxi- 
mately 87 per cent of the land in Nevada is Federally owned. Over 47 million 
acres is administered by the BLM. The real property taxes paid by the ranchers 
in the state constitute an essential financing element to the state, county and city 
governments. When action is taken to severely decrease the market value of 
ranching properties, such as the present fee increase will do, it has a drastic and 
a serious reducing effect on the amount of tax revenues available to the govern- 
ments to carry out their programs and service. 

The time has come to face up to the very serious problems generated by this 
overly ambitious fee increase- It is my hope that this hearing will help us do just 
that. 


Senator CuurcH. Our next witness is Congressman Harold (Bizz) 
Johnson from California. Is he here? His statement will be included 
at this point as if read. 


27-989—69—_8 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD T. (BIZZ) JOHNSON, A U.S. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, may I first express my deepest appre- 
ciation that your fine committee is conducting these hearings into the 
advisability of actions taken earlier this year by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior for I feel very stongly that if these actions 
are permitted to stand unchallenged they will have extremely disas- 
trous effects upon one of our basic western industries which already 
is caught in the vice of a cost-price squeeze. I refer to the livestock 
industry which has suffered from many difficulties over the years in- 
cluding the adverse effect of heavy imports of meat products, the ever- 
increasing cost of labor, increased taxes, and other problems. 

Now we have piled upon these other burdens an unwarranted and 
excessive increase in fees charged by the Federal Government for graz- 
ing livestock on public lands. 

Tn the 11 Western States, including California, much of the grazing 
of livestock takes place on feder ally | ‘owned lands administered by the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. In my own 
Second Congressional District, approximately 18 million acres of land 
are in this category. The crazing areas of the northern and central 
California area that I represent are almost entirely federally owned 
with some of the counties in my district having only 10 to 20 percent 
of the land in private ownership, so you can see that, whether we like 
it or not, we are dependent upon the public lands of the BLM and the 
Forest Service for grazing our livestock. 

It should be emphasized that this grazing of livestock on public 
lands is in accordance with the congressionally dictated principles of 
multiple-use of these lands and in accordance with sound range man- 
agement practices. Therefore we must recognize it as a rightful use of 
our public lands. I emphasize this because arguments presented for 
increasing grazing fees maintained that this action would force some 
of the marginal operators to give up their permits to the benefit of 
the public lands. First of all, I challenge the statement that elimina- 
tion of grazing would benefit the public lands and will discuss this 
further later but, at this point, I want to stress that it is not the busi- 
ness of the Government to adopt any policy with the intention, implied 
or stated, of forcing any legitimate businessman into bankruptcy 

It is true many livestock operators caught in the present cost-price 
squeeze are earning barely more than poverty levels of income. They 
are working long ‘hours and taking economic risks for a return of 
$3,000 to $4. 000 a year, but for most of them this is the only life they 
know, this is the life they have grown up with and this is the life and 
business they will follow until they die unless forced into bankruptcy 
by some arbitrary Federal act such as the unrealistic increase in graz- 
ing fees ordered by the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior a few 
days ago. 

This action by these two Departments, operating under extreme 
pressure from the Bureau of the Budget, was not a hasty one but fol- 
lowed one of the most comprehensive surveys ever made by any Fed- 
eral agency known as the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. 
The tragic thing about it is, however, that after this survey was com- 
pleted, the Federal agencies threw out one of the basic criteria which, 
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prior to and during exhaustive studies, had been agreed to by the 
Departments, the Bureau of the Budget, and the industry, namely, 
the inclusion of the dollar market value of the Federal grazing permit 
as a production cost. The elimination of this factor, as you can see from 
the tabulations which I would like to include at this point, is sufficient 
to destroy the validity of the entire study. 


TABLE !.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY! 


(CATTLE) 
Average nonfee Average cost per 
cost per AUM of AUM of running 
running livestock livestock on 
on Forest Service private lands 
lands 2 

1. Annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit 3__________________ S1E52k Shee. a re 
PemUACNeaSei dates: een pete Neeeke CAN Ad SO Ts eile dt i Jk At 2 $1. 86 

BD LOSUANIINAISH Em eserns. St elses Fn SO ee le Se SS 61 3 
MePASSUCIOUIONIT COS Hoe eae eee tee bee, oe eres FD ees On AE Oe re 
DMmMCrChiNaniany Samet bUslie hye SF! Bety Peo Perr ryelra seen 23 18 .14 
SaMovinguivestock.to and trom,allotment....2..-...2.-._2_...--. 7.2. __. wale 24 
CUO Dae ee ete e ae be eA TI BOI OR SS .47 . 16 
Se Samigandneeding sy .iesey 200. cee ty. RTE ee -4l . 85 
SP erVinerto) anhaitnonl allotment: <1 22) hee ee ier A! Lat he" a ok Al aval 
OM Walcieer ets See ip ost eotieie tea toy erroory _ . 04 . 07 
Hi (ARERR. org Milly Daelleentle Slide 2 Reledilel. sit tl bale Seeiiapeintaeh yh lanes 23 10 
rear ence wiaiitenanceses 220. 2 2 IT See ee eee ee Pee DEE 27 28 
ASmatelamamtenalicesa tee eet peel td. ble Bh el 18 .10 
EoemoeucionimenticepleciaulonsS.2 2-25) Si ee ee eee te ee 5 (5) mz 
omeCuimicoSstsees sae 0) AUP Sel Pee rere tare Thee 5197 si 
POrducostepemAU MEA set) VOY JAS. ENA ee? ei 5. 09 4.59 


1 Represents all national Forest Service lands in survey. 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was 
$0.51 per animal-unit-month for cattle. 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (the cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit 
‘which was, based upon the study, an average of $25.35 per animal-unit-month on a national basis (regions I-VI). (The 
‘computation was as follows: $25.35 times 6 percent equals $1.52 per animal-unit-month. 


TABLE !1.—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, AVERAGE COSTS PER AUM FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 1—(CATTLE 


AND SHEEP) 

Average 
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per AUM of per AUM of 
running running 
livestock on livestock on 
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1 Represents all BLM grazing districts. Magy f ; 

2 Rereesants the average nonfee costs of running livestock on BLM lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was $0.33 
per 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit 
which was, based upon the cei an average of $14.41 per AUM on a national basis. (The computation was as follows: 
$14.41 <6 percent= $0.87 per AUM). 
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The 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, the results of which 
are summarized above, was conducted for the purpose of establishing 
a sound economic basis and equitable comparison of total grazing 
costs for running cattle and sheep on public versus private lands. 
The cost criteria that were included in the study were agreed to by 
the Statistical Reporting Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
which conducted the study, the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of 
Land Management, and the Forest Service, as well as the range live- 
stock industry. 

There were 15 individual public and private cost items included 
in the study, including the dollar market value of the livestock graz- 
ing permit. Over 14,000 individual questionnaires were compiled, 
10,000 of which were completed by SRS by securing individual cost 
records from ranchers in the western part of the United States. A 
large number of lending institutions also completed questionnaires 
relative to the dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit. 
The range livestock industry cooperated with the study in good faith 
on the basis that an area by area, or region by region comparison of 
all grazing costs for private and public lands would serve as an 
equitable and realistic means of establishing the economic value of 
forage and thereby a reasonable grazing fee level and structure. With- 
out this cooperation, the study could not have been made. 

In the case of Federal lands administered by the Forest Service, 
the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey clearly indicated that 
by comparing total grazing costs, Forest Service permittees were 
already paying full economic value for the forage. Therefore, in 
contrast to the proposed grazing fee increases for Forest Service 
lands made by the Secretary of Agriculture, no grazing fee increases 
are justified in 1969 for domestic livestock running on Forest Service 
lands. Actually, the comprehensive grazing fee study indicated that 
range livestock permittees are paying more than economic value for 
forage. 

Without the inclusion of the annual capitalized dollar value of the 
grazing permit in the comparison of total nonfee grazing costs, an 
equitable and reasonable grazing fee cannot be established. The Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, speaking for the beef cattle- 
men of the Nation, objects violently to the grazing fee proposal. 

I certainly share these views and I believe that the association 
has stated its position extremely well and therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to insert the comments filed by the association on three 
basic factors at issue in this matter: 


POSITION PAPER—AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


A. GRAZING FEE PROPOSAL—U.S. FOREST SERVICE LANDS 


The grazing permit, since 1905, as administered by the Forest Service, has 
accumulated value and become a definite cost of doing business for the following 
reasons: 

1. In order for the livestock operator to be granted a grazing permit in the 
first place, most permittess must have sufficient private land and/or water 
resources to sustain their livestock while they are not running on federal land 
... the commensurability requirement. This and other requirements by law 
and regulation have, by necessity, forced the dollar market value of the permit 
to be capitalized into the total ranch investment structure. As a result, the 
dollar market value of the grazing permit has been considered over the years 
to be a non-depreciable asset, like land, and to exist in perpetuity, like most 
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ranches, even though the permit itself has been also continually associated 
~with a high degree of economic risk . 

2. In addition to the livestock grazing permit serving as an integral part of 
the investment structure of the entire ranching operation, it is also considered 
by the agricultural lending institutions as a key element in determining whether 
short, intermediate or long term credit will be extended to ranching operations 
dependent upon the use of federal lands to graze livestock. 

3. The average value of the livestock grazing permit, based upon the results 
of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, on Forest Service lands was 
$25.35 per AUM. This permit value as a specific investment and cost over the 
years has been recognized by the Department of Defense (i.e. the Engle Act of 
1942), the Internal Revenue Service with respect to settling estate matters, the 
Farmers Home Administration in loaning money to range cattle and sheep 
operators currently and by the many other agricultural lending institutions 
throughout the West loaning money to these same range livestock operations. 

4. A major portion of the current value of the livestock grazing permit has 
accumulated and increased in value over the years as a result of the thousands 
of dollars that many range livestock operators have invested into range 
improvements of many kinds, both on public and private lands. For a number 
of years if it were not for the money spent by stockmen on range improvements 
of all kinds, there would not have been any range improvements if federal funds 
appropriated for this purpose were cut to zero. Because range improvements take 
the form of water development, clearing of brush and noxious weeds, re-Sseeding 
of ranges, building and maintaining roads, etc., these range improvements not 
only add to the productivity and value of the range for livestock grazing, but 
they also resulted in many reciprocal benefits to the public in general. 

As in the case of the private lease rate, the livestock grazing permit also 
reflects the taxes paid by the livestock operator on private lands. 

The dollar market value of the grazing permit also is closely associated with 
‘such important factors as: weaning weights, calving percentages, and the gen- 
eral condition and health of the cattle and sheep running on these federal lands. 
It was understood prior to the time the study was conducted, that these im- 
portant quality and economic factors could only be reflected through the capital- 
ized dollar value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of doing business. 
Otherwise, these and similar important cost and value factors would not have 
been reflected in the study. 

5. The matter of security of investment also has had a significant influence 
on the accumulated value of the permit over the years, since it would not be 
possible to maintain an economic unit in almost all cases without the availability 
and use of federal lands for livestock grazing during all or a portion of the 
year. 

B. PUBLIC BENEFITS 


1. Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands in connection with 
their private lands for grazing livestock have over the years provided access 
to the public lands and thereby making available their private lands for easy 
and convenient access. Considerable time is spent by typical range livestock 
permittees in giving direction to hunters, fishermen, and others interested in 
traversing their private lands to gain access to the public lands. These same 
people are often provided with water, car and automobile repair, the use of 
wa telephone, meals, etc., at no cost. 

The value of the livestock grazing permit is also affected and very closely 
related to the multiple-use concept. The average value borne out by the 1966 
study of $25.35 per AUM for Forest Service lands would, in most cases, double 
or triple in value if such a permit gave the range livestock operator exclusive 
use and control of the federal lands on which his livestock run... but, of 
course, such is not the case. 

2. Another specific and significant example of public benefits relates to the 
large amount of money and many hours spent by representative range livestock 
permittees in building and maintaining roads on public lands at their own 
expense, in developing and maintaining water facilities, developing and increas- 
ing the quantity and quality of forage, etc. These and other factors not only 
increased the capability of increasing the quantity and quality of food and fiber 
for the American people, but also results in substantial public benefits in the 
form of increased access to both public and private lands, availability of water 
for human consumption and wildlife, and, of course, increased and improved 
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forage for wildlife, as well as substantially improving upon the watershed and 
management of the entire federal land. 


CG. ECONOMIC IMPACT OF GRAZING FEE CHANGES 


The new formula for grazing fees will have the following impact on the range 
livestock and rural communities involved : 

1. A net decapitalization or loss in equity in these range cattle and sheep opera- 
tions from 25% to 50%, including a total loss in the dollar value of the grazing 
permit which is now capitalized into the total ranching operation. 

2. A substantial loss in ranch equity and increased operating expenses resulting 
from the Grazing Fee formula would force the liquidation of many range livestock 
operators and place the livestock lending institutions involved in a position of 
having to make a very critical review of whether they any longer could justify 
extending short term, intermediate, or long term credit to livestock operations. 
dependent upon the use of federal grazing lands. 

3. The government grazing fee proposal would also cause a Severe adverse 
economic impact on the many rural communities throughout the Western United 
States, who are either totally or largely dependent upon the economic stability 
and perpetuation of the livestock industry. Such a grazing fee proposal would 
amount to many millions of dollars lost by many local businesses and govern- 
ments who are dependent upon a healthy and economically stable livestock 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts of life are that the industry and Govern- 
ment recognize the dollar value of a grazing permit. This has been 
true for many, many years. Local government collects taxes based on 
the possessory interest the livestock operator has in the Federal lands 
as is reflected by the dollar value of the grazing fee permit. 

The only reason that I have heard for elimination of this factor 
from the 1966 grazing fee was a fear that including the value of the 
permit would recognize a proprietary interest in the public lands. I 
think, Mr. Speaker, that this response is grasping at straws. The facts 
of life are that the permits do have value and I do not believe the 
Federal Government can close its eyes to the fact. Anyway, the mere 
fact that the cash value of a permit is included in a study of fee struc- 
tures in no way could be interpreted as giving the permit holder a 
proprietary interest in the Federal lands. 

When the proposed decision was published last November, I opposed 
the new formulas based on the general philosophy that it was not 
timely and contrary to the findings of the 1966 study. My views were 
contained in the following letter ‘dated December 7, 1968, which was 
directed to the Secretary of Agriculture and the ’ Secretary of the 
Interior: 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In recent days, I have had an opportunity to discuss with 
many members of the livestock industry the proposed increase of grazing fees 
on National Forest and public lands. 

As you are well aware, the increases covering a period of the next ten years 
amount to approximately 400 percent on public lands under Bureau of Land Man- 
agement jurisdiction and 200 percent on National Forest lands. I think this is not 
only excessive but also, in view of the present situation, it is untimely and 
premature. 

As you well know, the Public Land Law Review Commission currently is giving 
active consideration to all aspects of public land utilization and it had been the 
wishes of Congress and the appropriate Committees of Congress that fundamental 
changes in land management such as certainly these adjustments are should be 
deferred until after the completion of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
studies. Accordingly, Mr. Secretary, I believe that in order to avoid disruption of 
this industry which is basic to our economy, we should defer implementation of 


these proposed adjustments until the Public Land Law Review Commission com- 
pletes its work. 
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Frankly, I do not believe there is any urgency to these proposed changes which 
would preclude this deferment. However, if you are convinced there is such an 
urgency that these changes cannot wait for the recommendations of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and Congressional consideration of these recom- 
mendations, we should at least wait until the appropriate Committees of Congress 
can hold hearings on these proposals early next year. I have requested that such 
hearings be held. 

This delay, until as least the opening of the 91st Congress, is especially impor- 
tant at this time in view of the fact that we are on the eve of a new Administration. 

In view of the allegations which have been raised since November 15th that the 
suggested adjustments are contrary to the fact revealed in the 1966-67 grazing 
fee study and survey, the new Administration and the 91st Congress must 
have an opportunity to evaluate the recommendations published by your agency 
last month. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 


I still feel very strongly that the Congress of the United States, the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, and a new administration in- 
augurated January 20 should have an opportunity to review the situa- 
tion prior to the implementation of the new fee structure. But no, Mr. 
Chairman, the two Secretaries, with a scant 6 days left in office, took 
ays action which could destroy a major segment of the livestock 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the livestock industry in no way wants to shirk its 
responsibilities and is willing to pay a reasonable fee to use the 
Federal lands. I should note that grazing fees paid to the Forest 
Service alone during 1967 totaled $4,183,348. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch on one other point in addition 
to the basic question raised as a result of the grazing fee studies. I 
should explain that the Taylor Grazing Act under which these permits 
are authorized, does insist that the basic values are recognized. 

This includes the value of water developments, improved wildlife 
habitats, and improved access to public and private lands. Since the 
basic act itself does recognize these benefits, I feel very strongly that 
they should be recognized in determining the fees assessed to the 
grazing operations. I do not believe that this has been done as fully 
as it could have been as a result of the study. 

It is cruel and unjust that the basic criteria agreed to by all con- 
cerned, including the Federal agencies, prior to the start of the study 
should be eliminated arbitrarily in the final hours of decision. The 
livestock industry acted in good faith, the Federal agencies failed to 
respond in kind. 

It is my hope that this committee, following the current thorough 
investigation which you are now making of the entire matter, will 
recommend steps to correct this gross injustice. Immediate action is 
critical. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. We also have a statement from Congressman 
Lloyd of Utah for inclusion in the hearing record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. SHERMAN P. LLoyD, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


I submit this statement in opposition to the grazing fee increase announced in 
the Federal Register of January 14, 1969, for lands administered by the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture. 
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The policy to increase grazing fees does not, in my opinion, give full and 
proper recognition of the total costs of operating on public land, nor does it take 
into account the negative economic impact upon ranchers and communities in 
the western public land states. 

The full effect of the increases will be particularly damaging, if not fatal, to 
the livestock industry of my own state of Utah, where it would not be possible 
to have a livestock industry without the reasonable use of public lands at reason- 
able cost to the user. 

In Utah, the Federal government owns and controls 35 million acres, or some 
67 percent of the total land area. Of the total acreage under Federal ownership 
and control, nearly 65 percent is administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and 23 percent is administered by the U.S. Forest Service. Percentages of 
Federally-owned land in the rural areas are, in many cases, higher than the state 
total. Publie land policies, therefore, play an even more significant role in the 
economies of these rural counties, many of which could already be classified as 
economically depressed. 

The small to medium sized operators, who constitute the bulk of the livestock 
industry of our state, will be particularly hurt by this new policy. To illustrate: 
of the 1,794 operators holding permits to graze cattle on BLM land in Utah in 
1967, nearly 91 percent of the permits were for herds of 200-head or less. Of the 
519 operators holding permits for grazing sheep, 79 percent were for flocks of 
2,500-head or less. 

The cattle industry recognizes that some increase for grazing of public lands 
may be justified, but the new regulations fail to recognize the value of a grazing 
permit as a cost of doing business for the rancher. Utah ranchers alone have an 
estimated $33 million in capital assets tied up in these grazing permits, which 
are traded along with other ranching assets at market prices. The announced 
increase, when fully implemented in the 10-year period, will critically damage 
if not destroy permit values, and distorts the true economic picture. Reliable 
informants in Utah declare that this factor will also reduce the vaiue of ranch 
property by 40 to 50 percent from current levels for those ranchers dependent 
upon the use of Federal lands. 

Studies by the American National Cattlemen’s Association and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation show that if the annual capitalized market value 
of the livestock grazing permit were included in computation of the total cost 
of grazing, there would be little, if any, difference in the value of forage on 
public and private land. 

The full effects of the increases on Utah can only be estimated at this time. 
However, a study prepared by Messrs. Darwin B. Nielsen and N. Keith 
Roberts of the Department of Agricultural Economics, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Utah State University, shows the following potential economic 
loss to Utah as a result of the fee increases: 

1. $33 million in capital losses to Utah ranchers due to failure to recognize 
capital invested in grazing permits as a cost of doing business. 

2. $1.5 million loss in annual income to ranchers due to grazing fee increases. 

3. $3 million loss in secondary sectors of the economy due to reduced income 
to ranchers. 

In addition, I believe there are other considerations of basic human needs 
which are being ignored here. The Federal Government spends millions annually 
in programs to help ease the poverty of rural areas, and reverse the migration 
‘to over-crowed cities. The increase in grazing fees is an example of direct conflict 
with this national policy, and very probably will contribute to greater poverty 
by forcing many livestockmen out of the business. Western Regional ranch studies 
show that even large operations usually return only three to five percent on the 
capital investment. Small to medium operations earn in most cases less than 
three percent on the capital investment, and in many cases, operate at a loss. 

I believe legislation should be enacted to help stabilize our livestock industry. 
Foreign competition and increasing operating costs have already placed our 
livestock industry in a vicious cost-price squeeze. In addition, the industry 
faces the constant threat of changing policies on the use of Federal land, on 
which many depend for survival. The authority granted to the Executive Depart- 
ments in this matter leaves entirely too much room for such arbitrary action, 
and at this time, I am preparing a bill to establish clear and precise legislative 
limitations upon the authority of the Administration regarding grazing fees 
on public land. 

The Executive Departments have advised me that they would be ignoring 
their responsibilities under present law by waiting for the recommendations 
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of the Public Land Law Review Commission on this issue. Following this argu- 
ment, Congress, I believe, would be ignoring its responsibility if it failed to 
remove this persistent threat to the domestic livestock industry through enact- 
ment of a legislative solution establishing the limits of administrative authority 
on this issue. 

Senator Cuurcu. We come now to Hon. Russell Train, Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, accompanied by Boyd Rasmussen, the Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management. Gentleman, if you will please 
come forward. 

Senator Cuurcn. If you will present your testimony at this time, we 
would appreciate it very much. » 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL E. TRAIN, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY BOYD 
RASMUSSEN, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. ‘Trarn. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Interior Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, I appreciate this opportunity of coming before 
you to take part in discussion of recently adopted regulations increasing 
grazing fees. My own statement will be brief. 

J am accompanied by the Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Boyd Rasmussen, who has a more detailed statement and is pre- 
pared to answer technical questions that members of the committee may 
have. 

The new schedule of grazing fee increases went into effect on January 
14, 1969. The schedule provides for $1.23 per animal unit month 
(AUM) grazing fee to be in full effect in 10 years. The first increment 
is 11 cents, making the 1969 AUM charge 44 cents. The land users are 
now receiving their grazing billings at this increased rate. My under- 
standing is that this is within 1 cent per AUM of what most stockmen 
interested in the issue believe is reasonable.” And that understanding is 
based upon the recommendation of the Secretary’s National Advisory 
Board Council. However, this represents the total increase they are 
willing to accept as compared to $1.23. The major concern relates to the 
handling of the “permit value.” 

For our part, the Department will keep this whole matter under re- 
view in the future. We will be evaluating and reviewing with great care 
the information that will be presented at both this hearing and the 
House committee hearings next week. The legislative proceedings now 
in progress and the litigation currently in process in the States of Utah 
and New Mexico may also have a bearing on the final outcome. We also 
believe that the Public Land Law Review Commission might later have 
some information and recommendations that could reflect on the sched- 
uled grazing fee increases. Because the scheduled increase in grazing 
fees has been implemented does not mean, therefore, that the subject is 
closed forever. 

I would like to ask that the Department of the Interior news release 
of February 18 concerning the grazing permit billings be placed in the 
record. : 

Senator Cuurcu. I place that news release in the hearing with my 
opening remarks. 

Mr. Train. Those of you who are familiar with this news release 
know that Secretary Hickel announced that the billings for the graz- 
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ing permits were being issued in accordance with the public regula- 
tions. | 

Within the statutory and legal limitations, we of the new adminis- 
tration are determined to see to it that a “fair market value” fee will 
be charged in the coming years. 

I have asked Director Rasmussen to report to you the steps the 
Department took prior to January 14, working with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget in evaluating and de- 
veloping its decisions. . 

Once again, I want to thank you for the fact that you are holding 
these hearings. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
and look forward to working cooperatively with members of this 
committee and the House committee in handling this and other mat- 
ters. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your 
statement. 

I think in order to conserve time, we will move right ahead with 
your statement, Mr. Rasmussen, unless any member of the committee 
has objection, and then we can question both of you at the same time. 
So, Boyd, if you would proceed with your statement now, please. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
Bureau of Land Management appreciates the opportunity to meet 
with this committee on the subject of grazing fees. Grazing fees and 
the new regulations have been a matter of considerable interest on 
both sides of the question. Some aspects of the new regulations have 
been accepted as an improvement over the former system. Unfortu- 
nately, these aspects have been largely overlooked in the issue over the 
new fee amount and its duration. This statement will cover various 
aspects of the new grazing fee policy and will start with a brief back- 
ground on the grazing resource and grazing charges. 


THE LAND BASE 


The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for management 
of the grazing resource on the public domain lands in the West. In 
total, the Bureau is responsible for multiple use management on about 
450 million acres of land; 175 million acres located in the 11 Western 
States and 275 million in Alaska. As directed by Congress, and in 
cooperation with the people and local governments, these lands are 
administered for forage, wildlife, minerals, recreation, wood, and 
water; open space and community growth. The land area suitable for 
grazing of domestic livestock in the Western States is about 160 mil- 
lion acres. 

Cattle and sheep have grazed the public domain lands for many 
years going back to the Spanish colonization and the later American 
settlement periods. Livestock operations on public lands have been an 
important use and will continue to be. Congress passed the Taylor 
Grazing Act in 1934 to stop uncontrolled grazing and injury and to 
provide for orderly use of the lands, as well as to stabilize the de- 
pendent livestock industry. The Classification and Multiple Use Act 
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of 1964 reaffirms domestic livestock grazing as part of multiple use 
management. Public land forage is important to the dependent ranch- 
ers and communities in the Western United States. Furthermore, live- 
stock grazing is an important component of balanced land use. On a 
national basis, public domain lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management provide about 1 percent of the feed for all cattle 
and 6 percent of the feed for all sheep. In the 11 Western States about 
5 percent of all cattle feed and 13 percent of the sheep feed is pro- 
vided by public domain lands. 


HISTORY OF GRAZING FEES 


The first grazing fee for use of public domain land in the Bureau 
of Land Management districts was established in 1936, 2 years after 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. At that time the Secretary 
of the Interior proposed a 10-cent fee. The Department viewed this 
as a minimum acceptable fee and not a full value fee. The livestock 
industry was unwilling to accept the 10 cents and the 1936 fee was 
set at 5 cents per animal unit month. 

The flat fee of 5 cents prevailed from 1936 to 1946. From 1947 
through 1957, the fee increased through the years by negotiation with 
the livestock industry to 15 cents. Beginning in 1958, the fee was set 
through a formula using livestock prices as an index. The fee gradu- 
ally increased to 19 cents in 1962. 

razing fees became the subject of hearings before the Senate In- 
terior Committee on February 7-8, 1963. These meetings indicated that 
the fees on public domain continued below the fees charged by other 
Federal agencies and private lease rates. Based on the livestock price 
formula, the fee was increased to 30 cents in 1963. In 1968, the fee 
was 38 cents. 

Meanwhile, pressure developed for an overhaul of the basis for 
charging grazing fees. In the act of August 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 290), 
Congress spelled out its general policy on fees and charges for Gov- 
ernment services, privileges, permits, and similar things of value. Sub- 
sequently, audit reports of the Comptroller General were critical of 
the level of fees charged. The Comptroller General’s report of Septem- 
ber 1958, transmitted to the Congress on September 24, 1959, recom- 
mended a joint study be undertaken with the objective of arriving 
at a uniform basis for establishing grazing fees. 

The Bureau of the Budget also expressed interest in charges for 
federally owned natural resources which resulted in issuance of Budget 
Circular A-25, in 1959, and the natural resources user charges study 
in 1964. 

The basic thrust. of these directives is that: (1) where federally 
owned resources of property are leased or sold, fair market value 
should be obtained; (2) a uniform basis should be used by all agencies 
to establish fees; and (3) that fees should be based on the economic 
value of the use to the user. Economic value should be set by appraisal 
or competitive bidding. Where competitive bidding is not feasible, 
the appraisal should take into consideration comparability with fees 
established for comparable use of State and private grazing lands. 
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Correspondence in 1959 and 1960 between Chairman Wayne As- 
pinall of the House Interior Committee, and the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior, led to agreement that a uniform ap- 
proach to grazing fees was desirable and that a task force should be 
formed to undertake a joint study. 


THE 1966 FEE STUDY 


An interdepartmental grazing fee committee consisting of profes- 
sional representatives of the Departments of Agriculture and the Inte- 
rior, working with the Department of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, 
and Economic Research Service, made a detailed study of user 
charges for livestock grazing on all Federal lands. Through other 
studies, some of which were conducted by western universities and the 
Economic Research Service, the committee selected a set of proce- 
dures that would form the basis for a data collection survey. The study 
design was tested by Utah State University. The study would use 
appraisal procedures to establish grazing values. This 1s essentially 
the same approach used in establishing Federal timber and mineral 
values. The Bureau of the Budget approved the design. The study 
proposal was reviewed thoroughly with industry representatives and 
received their approval prior to implementation. They provided an 
economist to assist in the study design, including the selection of cost 
items to be inventoried. As a part of the study, it was agreed that 
transaction evidence regarding sales of permits would be gathered 
from financial institutions. 

The Statistical Reporting Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted the survey for the Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service in 1966. It provided data needed to estimate grazing 
values on some 98 national forests, 19 national grasslands, and 48 
Bureau of Land Management districts. Fact gathering included 17 
Western States. 

Costs of the study, survey, and analysis were about $1 million. 
Some 10,000 individuals and 218 financial institutions were interviewed 
and more than 14,000 questionnaires were collected. These included 
Forest. Service and the Bureau of Land Management grazing per- 
mittees and ranchers who are not permittees, but who lease private 
grazing lands. Grazing industry representatives were kept informed 
on the study as it proceeded. 


SURVEY RESULTS 


The cost data from the 3,828 Bureau of Land Management per- 
mittees and that portion of the private lessees associated with the 
Bureau of Land Management sample are attached to this statement. 

(The data referred to follows:) 
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SUMMARY OF COMBINED AVERAGE PUBLIC COSTS AND PRIVATE COSTS PER ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH—1966 


Cattle Sheep 

Combined Private Combined Private 
Itemized cost public costs costs __ public costs costs 
PROSTEANNTIAS Seco ot tat ee eg ANE Dae $0. 60 $0. 37 $0. 70 $0. 65 
OU RETACHUT oe tae 0S ee ee eee ees ADS, (aces Pho Beep - SORT. why Reh Sel 
Nn Ne mia Mee a ee hg hw be wil wld eb ll 
4, Moving livestock to and from allotments___________- 24 129 42 . 38 
DOA tS Se eee es oy ee en & See oe . 46 19 1. 33 1.16 
Ger odiiresana teeding et See La . 06 . 83 #55 ~45 
7. Travel to and from allotments_________.--__-.--__- a2 $25 .49 .43 
SVC ee et LS 08 . 06 1 16 
MIHOLSG St wee ee FREE STEP EP FOU OTE eee eee 16 .10 16 07 
DME GnCenmMainLehAnCO. senses ss we oe ee ee . 24 2d . 09 Bh 
Wimewater mamtenance.....-._-...-~---.-0---osa--- 19 alg mill 09 
12. Development depreciation. ______.___-___--------- 1) . 03 . 09 . 02 
UmEUUEREIACOS(SSReMEe ey a 13 .14 . 29 nee 
PammenMVatedease rates seein be AU ee AA BL, bath beh T2790 Meee: Sree te We Tb 
AMES SHER Ce. ee a ee eS 3. 28 4,54 4. 53 5. 66 
ee 

Witetence sare... peys Fah Ae OFS 1. 26 Pal3 
eS 

Weightediaverqgesi(=t2.. 6.20 borslartti sls 1.23 


1 Developed from data analysis of the grazing fees technical committee—Nov. 29, 1968. 
2 These differences weighted by corresponding AUM’s resulted in weighted average of $1.23. 


Note: The average permit value assigned by permittees for BLM grazing privileges was $14.41 per animal-unit-mor 4 
as determined by the survey. 


Mr. Rasmussen. The difference between total private costs ($4.65) 
and total public costs ($3.34) was $1.31. This represented a base fee for 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

To check the analysis of the survey data at this point, the Arthur 
D. Little Co., Inc., a private management and consulting firm, made 
an independent analysis of the Bureau of Land Management and pri- 
vate lease data. Their report supported the findings. 

The industry worked with the Bureau of Land Management in 
evaluation of the survey. Between March 1966 and January 1969, 21 
meetings were held. Livestock industry representatives and others 
attended to discuss the survey and resulting data. For example, on 
August 25, 1967, a meeting of the special grazing fee committee of 
the National Advisory Board Council was held to discuss progress on 
the fee study. The major concern of the industry at that time was the 
fact that permit values had been excluded as a deductible cost in cal- 
culating Federal grazing fees. This point was unresolved in the opinion 
of the industry. Meetings with other groups interested in public lands 
were also held. 

The General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget were 
concerned with the patchwork fees charged by agencies. The data 
produced for both the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service 
was analyzed to determine if the survey showed any statistical differ- 
ences between the cost of using each agency’s lands, and if there was a 
basis for a variable fee between and within the agencies. A technical 
committee on the analysis of grazing cost data, chaired by Mr. Earl 
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Houseman, Director of Standards and Research Division, Statistical 
Reporting Service, Department of Agriculture, performed the 
analysis. Other members were from the Economic Research Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service and the Bureau of the 
Budget as ex officio member. The Committee concluded that there was 
no statistical support from the 1966 grazing survey for a different 
fee base for cattle and shep, or for the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service, or for variable fees within either agency. The re- 
sult of combining Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management 
data was that the base fee for both agencies was $1.23 rather than the 
$1.81 indicated for the Bureau of Land Management only. 


ESTABLISHING A NEW FEE 


There is a difference of 90 cents per animal unit month for cattle 
and sheep between the existing Bureau of Land Management fee of 
33 cents and the appraised fair market value of $1.23. In order to allow 
an adjustment period for the livestock industry, a 10-year period was 
provided for reaching the full price, amounting to an increase of 9 
cents per year. Federal receipts from grazing would be less than fair 
market value during this period. So would be the share of these receipts 
returned to the States and to grazing districts for range improvements.. 

In the past, the grazing fee has been adjusted annually according to: 
changes in the average price of beef and lamb in the 11 Western States. 
Since the fee is now based on the fair market value of public forage, it 
would be adjusted annually by an index computed from the average 
rental rates paid by ranches for private forage in the 11 Western 
States. These rental rates are published annually in Farm Real Estate 
Market Developments, by the Economic Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The new regulations for fees collected within the Bureau of Land 
Management districts provide that one-third of the fee be designated 
by the Department as a range improvement fee and two-thirds as the 
grazing fee. The range improvement fee, when appropriated by Con- 
gress, is used for range improvements which benefit the permittee; 
1214 percent of the grazing fee is returned to the States to be spent 
for the benefit of the counties from which the fee was collected. The 
balance goes to the Treasury. The new regulations continue the previ- 
ous allocation to range improvements. 


PERMIT VALUE 


Much of the current discussion about the new fee schedule has 
focused on whether the permit value should be considered in deter- 
mining the base fee. 

Public domain land grazing permits are transferable. The term 
“permit value” refers to the cost of acquiring the grazing privilege in 
a private transaction. It is a transaction between private individuals 
which does not involve the Federal Government. In other words, it 
is the price one rancher pays to another to acquire his grazing privilege. 
Only one-third of the Bureau of Land Management permits are held 
today by their original owner. The value of the permit has increased 
in price through the years. 
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The 1966 survey indicated that the average permit value paid in 
private transactions pertaining to Bureau of Land Management lands 
was $14.41 per animal unit month. The livestock users ask that the 
annual interest cost of holding the permit be included as an operating 
cost in determining the fee. They ask that 6 percent of the permit value 
of $14.41 or 86 cents per animal unit month be deducted from the 
fair market value of forage. The Department did not include this cost 
in setting the base fee. If it had been included, the base would be 
3¢ cents per animal unit month rather than $1.23. The study did 
include the cost to the rancher of range improvements placed on the 
public lands and his maintenance for them. Title to many of these 
improvements remains in the name of the rancher. Credit for these 
items has been included in calculating the $1.23 base. 

Giving the permittees credit for the interest on the permit value in 
computing fees would recognize that the permit gives the operator a 
proprietary interest in the public lands. This is clearly prohibited by 
the express provisions of sections 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act that— 

* * * So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of this Act, 
grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safeguarded, 
but the creation of a grazing district or the issuance of a permit pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest, or estate in or 
to the lands. 

Court decisions confirm the fact that the privilege of grazing on 
public lands cannot become a property right against the sovereign and 
is withdrawable at any time without payment of compensation. 

The Interior Solicitor has stated that— 

To base the fee on a credit which represents a return on the market value of a 
grazing permit as though it were an interest in land like a lease, is directly in 
conflict with section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act since it would recognize what 
the law prohibits—a proprietary interest in the public grazing lands. The concept 
of permit value itself represent an appropriation by the holders of permits of a 
part of the public’s equity in the public lands. In the case of privately owned 
lands, it is the owner of the land who is realizing the return on his ownership 
equity, as witnessed by the difference in grazing fees between privately owned and 
federally owned lands. To allow the permittees the credit on permit value they 
contend for would be to permit the permittees rather than the owner of the 
land, i.e., the public, to realize the return on the lands’ value. 

Public reaction to new grazing fee schedule—the proposed regula- 
tions announced on November 16, 1968, provided 45 days, rather than 
the normal 30, for comment. Nearly 1,400 letters regarding the fee 
issue were received. By numbers, about 60 percent supported the 
proposal. All of these thoughtful letters have been answered. In 
addition to letters from individuals, the Secretary received position 
statements from the major National and State conservation groups, 
State governments and petitions from many organizations. 

The proposal was reviewed by the 54 local district advisory boards 
who in varying degrees were opposed to the new schedule. Following 
receipt of these recommendations, a special meeting of the special 
grazing fee subcommittee of the National Advisory Board Council 
was held, followed by a full National Advisory Board Council 
meeting. 

After consideration of all the letters and recommendations, the 
Secretary adopted a final rulemaking on the matter on January 14, 
1969. The final rulemaking was essentially as originally proposed. 
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The resulting fee structure is consistent with the requirements of sec- 
tion 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act, which states that permittees “* * * 
are entitled to participate in the use of the range, upon the payment 
annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined 
from time to time, and in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary 
of the Interior shall take into account the extent to which such dis- 
tricts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to users of 
the forage resources for livestock purposes.” The fee is based on the. 
value the Federal forage received by the public land rancher. Bene- 
fits accruing to other public land users are not included, nor are the 
costs of providing these benefits. In other words, the fees are based 
upon giving the rancher credit for his cost of using the land. 

In reviewing the new grazing fee level, a comparison with private 
lease rates, commercial values, and other Federal agencies should be 
made. The Bureau of Land Management data from the 1966 survey: 
indicates that the average private lease rate is $1.82 per animal unit 
month. Bids for forage for the McGregor Military Range in New 
Mexico for the 1969 season varied between a low $1.51 and a high of 
$2.52 per animal unit month. One of the high bids was submitted by 
a Bureau of Land Management permittee. Other Federal agencies 
that use competitive bidding in allotting grazing use result in higher 
forage values than the $1.23 base. 

The regulations additionally provide that the base fee may be 
studied periodically to determine if adjustments should be made. Re- 
views would be undertaken concurrently of the impact of these 
changes on livestock industry stability, loaning arrangements, collat- 
eral values, and the private forage market. 

The new regulations provide a means to aid the rancher with flexi- 
bility in paying fees. Where an allotment management plan has been 
approved by the rancher and the Bureau, the rancher may now elect 
to pay his fees at the end of the grazing season and pay for only the 
amount of grazing use actually made. This would help the rancher 
to make adjustments in his operation as climate and market conditions 
dictate and pay for only what he uses. 


IMPACT ON USERS 


A major concern in attaining fair market value for public land 
forage is that the resulting fee be consistent with the Taylor Grazing 
Act as to reasonableness and that it should aid in stabilizing the 
dependent livestock industry. 

The impact of the increase will fall, in terms of total grazing fees, 
in direct proportion to the number of animal unit months grazed. The 
Bureau of Land Management has 14,419 grazing permittees in the 
districts. Fifty-two percent of all Bureau of Land Management forage 
is allotted to only 5 percent, or fewer than 700 ranchers. The majority 
of Bureau of Land Management permittees are located in the inter- 
mountain region. The typical family ranch operating on public domain 
in this area runs about 300 head and about 800 animal unit months. 
The new fee schedule would increase this operator’s annual fee cost 
from. $264 to $984 in 10 years. 

On the average, the fee increase would have no effect on more than 
25 percent of the Bureau of Land Management’s permittees until about 
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1974. These small operators graze fewer than 100 animal unit months 
annually, and pay the $10 minimum fee. Under the fee schedule, it 
would take about 6 years before they have any increase. For the average 
small operator, the full grazing bill at $1.23 per animal unit month in 
1979 would be about $15, or a total increase of $5. 

Studies by the Economic Research Service and western universities 
indicate that at a 33 cents grazing fee, the grazing bill is about 2 per- 
cent of an average rancher’s total operating costs. When the increase 
in ‘fees reaches $1.23, the grazing fee bill would be about 6 percent of 
total operating costs. Other studies indicate that a 1 cent per pound 
drop in livestock prices has as great an impact on ranch income as 
increasing grazing fees to $1.23 per animal unit month. 


CON CLUSION 


The fee question has had public review. Litigation is now underway 
and legislation has been introduced on the subject. 

A sustained attempt has been made to keep all concerned informed 
on the 1966 fee study and its results. The action subsequently taken on 
the fees reflects a reasoned solution based on a comprehensive study 
of the facts over a long period of review. The handling of the permit 
value remains as the central issue throughout. 

Livestock grazing is an important use of the public lands in the 
Bureau of Land Management’s programs and to the local communities 
concerned. A long-term resolution of the fee question would improve 
the financial aspects of the ranch economy, and strengthen and stabi- 
lize livestock use of the public lands. 

As indicated by the Secretary’s statement of February 18, the 
Department intends to keep the whole matter under review in the 
future, taking into account new information and new circumstances, 
including those developed in the course of judicial proceedings, con- 
gressional hearings, and recommendations of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Boyd. 

Mr. Secretary, in your brief initial statement, you say that the 
Department intends to keep this whole matter under review. You say 
this is not a closed book. You mention some litigation that is pres- 
ently underway. You refer to the comprehensive studies of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, which are still to be completed and 
submitted to the Congress. And you say that the initial increment 
in the new fee schedule raising the fee from 33 cents per AUM to 
44 cents is generally conceded by the livestock industry to be reason- 
able, that the argument relates to the further increases that are 
contemplated in the 10-year schedule. 

Under these circumstances, why would it not be wise to hold fur- 
ther increases in abeyance until we can have the benefit of the recom- 
mendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission and a 
further assessment of this general situation? Has the Department 
made any determination with respect to that at all, or is it the present 
intention of the Department to proceed with the scheduled increases 
over the 10-year period ? - 

Mr. Tratn. The schedule is in effect under the regulations that 
became final on January 14, and if nothing further were done by the 
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Secretary, either to modify, reverse or withdraw those regulations, 
the subsequent increases would automatically go into effect as sched- 
uled in the January 14 regulations. 

The issue before the Secretary when he took office, aside from a 
reexamination of the merits which I think we might all agree would 
have been very difficult within the period of time involved, was a 
question of whether to keep the matter under review as he has an- 
nounced with the possibility of modifying later increases based upon 
further information, or as the chairman has suggested, to either re- 
scind or so modify the regulations as issued so as to simply put the 
first increment into effect, and in effect freeze all subsequent increases 
pending some further affirmative action by the Secretary. And his 
decision was to follow the first course I described in the interests of 
following orderly procedure. These were regulations issued by the De- 
partment, made final after some 45 days of public consideration of 
proposed regulations which had been issued on November 16, and as 
had been described by Mr. Rasmussen, had been the subject of a great 
deal of public comment. It seemed to the Department that to leave the 
regulations in effect was the orderly course and that is what was done. 
But I again reemphasize what I said in my statement and what the 
Secretary said in his recent press release, that the matter will be kept 
under constant review in the future. 

Senator Cuurcn. I take it from that statement, that the record of 
these hearings will provide an important part of the basis for reassess- 
ment that will be undertaken by the Department in the months ahead, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Tran. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman, and that is one reason why 
I said that we welcome these hearings. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, I think that they can be very beneficial. We 
will hear from the livestock operators themselves who are in the best 
position to give us an accurate statement of their problems, and of the 
impact that this proposed schedule will have on their operations. I 
think this is very relevant to the determination of a fair and equitable 
schedule of fees. 

In that connection, reference has been made again and again in the 
statement you presented, Mr. Rasmussen, of the “fair market value” 
as the standard you are reaching for. I am advised by members of the 
staff of the committee that the basis of the Bureau of the Budget 
1959 circular, which in turn is the basis for the current grazing fee 
imcrease, is one title of several in the Executive and Independent Of- 
fices 1952 Appropriation Act. It does not set “fair market value” as 
the criterion. The title expresses the sense of Congress that fees shall 
be “fair and equitable, taking into consideration direct and indirect 
costs to the Government, value to the recipient, public policy or in- 
terests served.” 

I think this points up one thing that has been troubling. us con- 
cerning the proposed fee increase, and that is that even though the 
livestock operator does not possess a proprietary interest in the permit 
he holds, still it has value and it is part of the cost of his operation. 

It is true, as you have pointed out, that the Government, as owner of 
the land, receives no benefit from the fact that the permit has value 
and can be sold by one operator to another, so that, in a sense, this is 
an equity that passes from one operator to another even though the 
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underlying ownership of the land is in the Government. But by the 
same token, the cost is a very real cost, and if equity is to be done, 
according to the language of the law that I have cited you, then I 
should think that it 1s a necessary cost factor for consideration. 

You have proceeded on the basis of determining a fair market value 
for the Government. The law that I have cited speaks of the sense 
of the Congress that fees shall be “fair and equitable, taking into 
consideration direct and indirect costs to the Government, value to 
the recipient, public policy or interests served.” 

That, it seems to me, is a very different criterion, a broader one, 
which takes into consideration those elements of equity which a strict 
interpretation of fair market value would not. What have you to say 
about that 4 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think Mr. Hughes, who follows, will be able to 
comment on the 1951 law and A-25. This in a sense, represents what we 
are talking about as fair market value, but the value of private for- 
age to an operator is $1.82, and from this are subtracted the various 
elements that make a difference in the use of the Federal lands to where 
you arrive at $1.23 as a base for fair market value. 

Senator Cuurcu. True, but one of the elements subtracted is not 
the cost of the permit. 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, although you can make and do make a 
perfectly logical argument in determining fair market value for the 
Government, I think that an equally forceful argument can be made 
that the standard set by the Congress is a different one, that fees shall 
be “fair and equitable” taking into consideration “direct and indirect 
costs” to the Government and “value to the recipient.” 

The “value to the recipient” is affected, is it not, by the cost that the 
recipient must pay for the permit ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The value that the recipient pays for the permit is 
his evaluation of what it is worth to him to graze on the public lands, 
and this is a private transaction between two individuals. 

Senator CuurcH. But it is also part of his costs, is it not ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am sure that it is part of his costs because it is a 
fact that permit values are purchased and sold by individuals. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yet, in determining the Government fee this fac- 
tor has not been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Rasmussen. That is correct. It was not included. 

Senator Cuurcu. It was not, although the Congress has directed 
that it should be taken into consideration. The “value to the recipient” 
is one of the things that should be taken into consideration, according 
to the congressional language. Why have you not done this? 

M. Rasmussen. The Department believes that to recognize the an- 
nual interest on the permit value as a cost would be recognizing a 
proprietary interest in the Federal land, which is expressly prohibited 
by the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Senator CuurcH. This 1s the only reason you have to give? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, at this time. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anprerson. I think the first proposed rate was 10 cents an 
AUM. The first established rate was 5 cents an AUM according to 
strong demands. 
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Mr. Rasmussen. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Anybody going broke at that ani 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am not aware of grazing fees being the problem 
at that time. 

Senator Anperson. In 1958 and 1959 the Comptroller General came 
out with his report. He based that on a long study, did he not? Did 
not the Comptroller General report the extent of his studies? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, he did. 

Senator AnpErRson. And he found out it was not excessive? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to review that report, but I think 
that he recommended fair compensation and more uniform charges 
by different agencies. 

Senator AnpERsoN. From 1936 to 1946, over the 10-year period, at 
which the rate was 5 cents? 

Mr. Rasmussen. From 1936 until 1946; : yes. 

Senator Anprrson. Livestock conditions were pretty good at that 
time; were they not ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I know they were, particularly during the later 
years. 

Senator Anprerson. In 1959 and 1960 your statement refers here 
to the fact of a uniform approach on the grazing fees, that the 
Comptroller General’s report recommended a joint study be under- 

taken. Was there a task force organized in 1959 and 19604 

Mr. Rasmussen. It was in 1960. 

Senator ANpERSON. It was during 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. That a study was made and that was by direc- 
tion of Congress ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. In 1959 and 1960 we did have correspondence with 
Chairman Aspinall on this subject that led to a study. 

Senator Anprerson. And your statement says at the bottom of 
page 4: 

* * * the committee selected a set of procedures that would form the basis 
for a data collection survey. 

They carefully studied it at that time; did they not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Very carefully. 

Senator Anprrson. And gave a report which indicated the price 
was not too high. They recognized some higher; did they not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Are you referring to the study ? 

Senator Anperson. After 1959 and 1960, at the time they started 
making the study for Congress, a study was made and did not they 
report that the rates were not too high but might even be higher ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. That is correct. . 

Senator Anprrson. The Statistical Reporting Service of the De- 
panaent of Agriculture made a survey in 1966 and what did they 
find ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The results of the survey are included in the last 
page of my statement, showing the costs of public grazing compared 
to private grazing. 

Senator Anperson. You did not read the figures. You did not an- 
nounce the figures at all. They are in your report. But they did find 
out that they were not overcharged but actually undercharged ? 
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Mr. Rasmussen. They found out that the weighted average, fair 
market value, would be $1.23 compared to the present fee of 33 cents 
for the public domain lands. 

Senator Anpgrson. So all through the years, the stockmen have 
paid a third of what they should pay on the basis of that study. 

Mr. Rasmussen. On the basis of that study it would indicate that 
they were paying about that. 

Senator Anprerson. Was the study expensive? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The study was expensive. 

Senator Anprrson. Was it a million dollars or more? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It cost about a million dollars. 

Senator Anprerson. After all the careful study and a million dollars 
of service, then somebody says it is too high. We now have reports 
that these are way too high, but there was a basis, then, for the study ; 
was there not ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. There was a very factual basis. 

Senator Anprerson. The study found that the fees were not too high ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Based on the 14,000 questionnaires, it found that 
the base fee should be $1.23 per AUM. 

Senator Anprrson. The military has spent a great deal of money 
with the Arthur D. Little Co. on a series of studies. Were they called 
into the picture also? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The military were a part of our study for a while. 

Senator Anperson. Arthur D. Little Co. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes; they were. The Arthur D. Little Co. was 
asked to review the results of the 1966 survey and to make a determi- 
nation of whether they were correct. 

Senator Anperson. And they did not make the determination ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. They did. 

Senator Anprerson. What was the result ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. They reported to us that this was a factual study, 
the conclusions drawn were statistically correct. 

Senator Anprerson. Therefore, there is a long chain of reports back 
of it; is there not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. There is a long chain of reports back of this. 

Senator Anperson. It started in 1936, 1946, 1958, 1959, 1960, report 
after report, and all of them were on the same basis; were they not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. They all questioned the low fees for grazing on the 
publhe domain lands. 

Senator Anprrson. I think many of us are well acquainted with 
these constant reports. [ read a line or two this morning from Senator 
Bennett’s statement about bankruptcy. Have you seen long lines of 
people trying to get bankruptcy proceedings on their livestock 
interests ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Iam not aware of that. 

Senator Anprrson. I am not, either. 

I do not want to take the time, but I would like to go through all 
this report. Year after year this has been studied and many of us 
have read reports, but every time it is reviewed it gets the same answer. 
I am very happy that you have had the courage to say they have had 
the same answer. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Allott? 
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Senator Aunorr. Mr. Chairman, you referred a few moments ago to 
some language, which was entirely accurate, relating to the 1952 Ap- 
propriations Act. I would like to ask unanimous consent—so that we 
are not accused of excerpting—that title V, Public Law 137, August 31, 
1951, be included in the record in full. It is not a very long title. 

Senator Cxurce. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


[Public Law 137, 82d Cong., first sess. ; ch. 376, H.R. 3880] 


AN ACT Making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the following sums are appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, namely: 

* * * k * * 


TITLE V—FEES AND CHARGES 


It is the sense of the Congress that any work, service, publication, report, docu- 
ment, benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, license, permit, certificate, reg- 
istration, or similar thing of value or utility performed, furnished, provided, 
granted, prepared, or issued by any Federal agency (including wholly owned 
Government corporations as defined in the Government Corporation Control Act 
of 1945) to or for any person (including groups, associations, organizations, part- 
nerships, corporations, or businesses), except those engaged in the transaction of 
official business of the Government, shall be self-sustaining to the full extent 
possible, and the head of each Federal agency is authorized by regulation (which, 
in the case of agencies in the executive branch, shall be as uniform as practicable 
and subject to such policies as the President may prescribe) to prescribe there- 
for such fee, charge, or price, if any, as he shall determine, in case none exists, 
or redetermine, in case of an existing one, to be fair and equitable taking into 
consideration direct and indirect cost to the Government, value to the recipient, 
public policy or interest served, and other pertinent facts, and any amount so 
determined or redetermined shall be collected and paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts: Provided, That nothing contained in this title shall repeal 
or modify existing statutes prohibiting the collection, fixing the amount, or direct- 
ing the disposition of any fee, charge or price: Provided further, That nothing 
contained in this title shall repeal or modify existing statutes prescribing bases 
for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this proviso shall not restrict the 
redetermination or recalculation in accordance with the prescribed bases of the 
amount of any such fee, charge or price. 


Senator At.orr. This is the one that says, as you described it, and I 
am excerpting now: : 

Prescribe therefor such fee, charge or price, if any, as he shall determine, in 
case none exists, or redetermine, in case of an existing one, to be fair and equita- 
ble taking into consideration direct and indirect cost to the Government, value to 
the recipient, public policy or interest served, and other pertinent facts, and any 
amount so determined or redetermined shall be collected and paid into the Treas- — 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Secretary, I am happy to welcome you here for the first time on 
a legislative and policy matter. We are happy to see you. 

Mr. Trary. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Atnorr. I would like to address two or three questions basi- 

cally to Mr. Rasmussen. You are aware that ranchers have been spend- 

ing in the cooperative range improvement program approximately 
one and three-tenths million dollars annually. I would like to ask you 
what effect you think this will have, this increase will have, upon these 
range improvement programs. They are of value; are they not? 
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Mr. Rasmussen. They are. 

Senator Aunorr. All right. 

Now, what 

Mr. Rasmussen. They are of value, and they have been placed on 
the public land, in cooperation with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. They are valuable assets to the public lands. This factor was 
recognized in computing and calculating the public costs to the 
operators. 

For example, on the last page of my statement, the development 
depreciation, item 12, 13 cents per AUM for cattle and for sheep, 9 
cents per AUM. So this was recognized and the improvements that 
are placed on the land by the permittee have been calculated as a part 
of the fee structure. ) 

Whether the permittee will continue to place these improvements 
on the public land would remain to be seen. 

Senator AtLorr. Well, I think you have gotten to the point, exactly. 
If the permittee is to be treated simply as a lessee, in a leasing arrange- 
ment in which the objective is to achieve the highest possible lease 
money that can possibly be justified, then the quality of the forage is 
the problem of the lessor, the seller of the forage, while the lessee 
simply looks for the best and most forage for the money. 

So why under these circumstances, then, should the lessee be con- 
cerned with the quality, or the upkeep, or the maintenance, or the 
retention, or the development of the forage? Here you have a coopera- 
tive arrangement. If you place the permittee in a situation where he 
is simply a lessee, like the lessee of a house or an apartment or some- 
thing else, why should he be concerned with the maintenance and 1m- 
provement of the quality ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The lessee usually places improvements on the pub- 
lic land to facilitate the operation of his livestock operations. I would 
think that he would continue to place improvements on the land to 
facilitate the operation of his cattle or sheep business, And certainly, 
it is recogniized by allowing the 11-cent development cost in calculat- 
ing grazing fees that he would put some developments on the land 
in the future. 

Senator Atiorr. But, are you not, by taking the steps that we are 
taking under the present regulations, putting a depressant influence 
upon this? It seems to me that you are. 

Mr. Rasmussen. To some extent we might be putting a depressant, 
but if it is good business to put improvements on the land to facilitate 
om operation at present, it is still good business to do that in the 

uture. 

In addition, a larger share of the range improvement funds are 
available for improvements on the land and these improvements di- 
rectly benefit the permittees, too. Under our allotment management 
planning work we do agree with the permittee as to the logical man- 
agement of a given piece of Federal land on interspersed private land. 
There is agreement as to the developments that will be placed on the 
land, both by the Government and the permittee. 

Now, these are done to facilitate the best handling of the livestock 
on the land and to increase the forage production. So, I am really 
not sure this would result in fewer developments on the land. 
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Senator Atnorr. I would like to divert for just a moment and ask 
you this question. It may have been asked—it has been referred to 
at least indirectly but I would like to ask you, you are aware, of 
course, of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atuorr. You are aware it is composed—in addition to the 
public members—of six members of this committee, three from each 
party, the three ranking members of each party, and the same situa- 
tion exists in the House of Representatives. In view of the fact that 
this Public Land Law Review Commission has been under operation 
for about 3 years, and in view of the fact that they are supposed 
to report next year, and in view of the fact that just such questions 
as this is one of the reasons, one of the many reasons the Public 
Land Law Review Commission was established, what precipitated 
the change in regulations at this time without respect to any of the 
findings that the Public Land Law Review Commission might sug- 
gest this year? 

Mr. Rasmussen. First of all, the Secretary has stated that the 
Land Law Review Commission recommendations and implementation 
will certainly be considered as they progress. However, the Depart- 
ment in its testimony in other places, has stated that the business 
of the Department will proceed as usual under the existing laws 
until such time as there are changes to be made. And this is not a 
hastily developed matter. It has been a matter that has been under 
consideration since 1960, which is about 8 years. 

Senator Axnuorr. Well, if it has been under consideration for 8 
years, which is a long time, what harm would have developed if it 
were allowed to sit for another few months until the Public Land 
Law Review Commission—until we in this committee and six mem- 
bers of this committee are members of that Commission—what harm 
would have developed in the interim? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Our study, 1966 study, has been presented to the 
Commission’s staff. I am sure that they will use this as a back- 
ground information. But the decision to proceed was made by the 
Department. | 

Senator Antorr. Well, that is very obvious. You are aware that 
the Department of Agriculture administers the National Wool Act. 
The objectives of the Wool Act for domestic production was estab- 
lished at 300 million pounds of shorn wool per year. This objective, 
according to the Wool Act, was established not only for the stability 
of the industry but also for national defense purposes. And you are 
also aware, I am sure, that essentially all of the wool produced in this 
country is processed and manufactured in this country. 

Also you are aware, I am sure, of the fact that the cost-price - 
squeeze has forced many sheepmen out of business. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the sheep population has dropped from.38 million 
in 1960 to 22 million in 1968, which is a one-third reduction. Wool 
production has dropped from an average of 230 million pounds for 
the years 1961 through 1965 to an estimated 177 million pounds in 
1968. 

Now, in view of the cost-price squeeze which has afflicted the sheep- 
men—I am directing this particularly to that side of the question, and 
you do not have to be a resident of Western United States very long 
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to realize what has happened to the sheep rancher in the past few 
years—is it not reasonable to predict that the domestic wool produc- 
tion will decline at an accelerated rate under the steps you have taken ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would be unable to make an accurate prediction 
as to whether production of wool might or might not decrease. 

Senator Attorr. Well, you surely would not expect it to increase. 

Mr. Rasmussen. This would depend mainly upon the sheep opera- 
ook themselves, since only a small percentage of the forage is on BLM 
and. 

Senator Axttorr. Well, it really does not depend upon the sheep 
operators. It depends on the external factors which either permit 
them to operate or not.to operate. 

I think the answers to my questions cannot be obtained from any 
economics books and I do not think they can be obtained from statis- 
tics in your Department. I think any person applying the rules of 
just ordinary commonsense to the situation could only come to the 
conclusion that the schedules which have been placed in effect. will 
further depress the wool and sheep industry which has been under so 
many irascibles from so many areas, including imports. 

As I understand the Secretary’s action now, this matter is really 
at this point; that is, put into a deep freeze for further evaluation 
and further study. You have also indicated that the facts elicited 
at this hearing called by the chairman, will be seriously considered 
at that time; is this correct ? 

Mr. Tratn. Senator, I did assure the chairman and the committee 
that the record of this hearing and other hearings would be given 
very thorough and careful consideration. However, I did not state 
that the schedule would be placed in a freeze. 

Senator Axxort. No. I did. 

Mr. Tratrn. I explained 

Senator Atxorr. Is not that really the effect of it, that the whole 
thing is going to be reevaluated, with the effects of this hearing, the 
effects of other hearings, and the study—restudy of the entire matter? 

Mr. Trarn. If that were the fact, Senator, then if nothing were done 
by the Secretary, no further increases would take effect under the 
existing schedule. The schedule was promulgated on January 14 and 
it calls for successive increases over a period of 10 years, and the Secre- 
tary has announced that he will keep this matter and the Department 
will keep this matter under careful review, but if he did nothing as 
a result of his review, presumably these successive increment in- 
creases would take effect. He has not changed the regulations or modi- 
fied the regulations issued on January 14. 

If I might respond to a question which you addressed earlier to 
Mr. Rasmussen, as to what precipitated the Department’s action on 
January 14, I would say, speaking for the Department now, that we 
have no idea why the matter was decided on January 14 as a mat- 
ter of timing. This is not within our knowledge. 

Senator Atnorr. And 

Mr. Tran. We are confronted with the fact of the new regulations 
being issued on January 14. 

Senator Arxtotr. This was before you were a member of the ad- 
ministration. - 

Mr. Train. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Atxort. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Bible? 

Senator Brstx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Pursuing the line of questioning of Senator Allott, Mr. Secretary, 
I think I will direct this primarily to you, you testified that the regu- 
lation came down on January 14. On January 15 we had a hearing on 
the confirmation of Secretary Hickel which evoked considerable in- 
terest in many areas and went on for several days. 

On that particular day I specifically asked the Secretary, the then 
Governor of Alaska, as to his position on this grazing fee matter. He 
specifically said: ae think we should wait for the Public Land Law 
Review Commission.” 

Now, notwithstanding that assurance, he thereafter carried forth 
with the proposed fee increase for this year, taking it from 33 to 44 
cents and then taking it to a $1.23 over a 10-year period. 

Do you have any comment on why this action was taken this way ? 
This is kind of in line with Senator Allott’s questioning of why the 
precipitous action. 

You were aware and certainly the Secretary of the Interior was 
aware that the Public Land Law Review Commission was going into 
this very thoroughly. Notwithstanding that, you went ahead and acted 
anyway. 

Mr. Tratn. As I understood Senator Allott’s statement, it referred 
to the issuance of regulations on January 14. That was the action 
which he described as precipitous. There was no affirmative action 

taken by Secretary Hickel to promulgate the schedule or to modify it 
In any way. 

With respect to his statement concerning the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission, he has given assurance through his statement of 
February 18, as I have also given this committee assurance that any 
reports and information developed by the Public Land Law Review 
Commission would be given very thorough and careful consideration 
and evaluation as part of the Secretary’s continuing review of this 
matter. 

Senator Brete. I think that is a rather obvious answer, one that you 
should make, but nevertheless, he went ahead and acted ‘before either 
the Public Land Law Review Commission had made their recom- 
mendations and if I am correctly informed, and I believe I am, the 
study on this matter by the University of Idaho is to be completed by 
the end of April. 

We are having a meeting in June of this year to make at least a 
tentative recommendation on this whole grazing fee problem. I realize 
it has been studied and restudied but I was just wondering why, not- 
withstanding the knowledge that both the Public Land Law Review 
Commission and the committees of the Congress were about to go into 
this, he moved forward in any event. 

Mr. Tratn. He took no action as such in the sense of promulgating 
a schedule. 

Senator Briere. I know, but he did not disavow it when he became 
the Secretary of the Interior, sigs day he was sworn in, did he? 

Mr. Tratn. He did what, sir? 
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Senator Brete. He did nothing in the nature of disavowing it, 
January 23, 24, or 25, whatever it was. 

Mr. Trarn. That is correct, sir. He did not withdraw or reverse. 
I do not know what the legal 

Senator Brstz. Whatever term it is. We are saying the same thing. 

Mr. Trarn. The regulations which had been issued on January 14; 
no, sir, he did not. 

Senator Bratz. OK. Now, you have before you in your Depart- 
ment, and you are the very able Under Secretary of that Department, 
a bill from Senator McGee that I think has great merit, which was 
introduced on January 28. When can this committee expect the reports 
on that bill? 

Mr. Tratn. The Department is presently reviewing this bill and 
exactly what the status of the review is at this time I do not know, 
Senator. 

Senator Bipte. Are we talking about 30 days, 60 days? Maybe the 
Director of the Bureau of Land Management could speak to it. 
Where is 

Mr. Train. As I understand the process of departmental reports on 
bills, it is not simply a departmental matter but also requires clear- 
ance by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Bratz. Yes. We find that out many times. 

Mr. Tratn. So that I think I would be not in a position, Senator, 
to give you any answer that you could rely on. 

Senator Brete. When will your Department be done with it? We 
will ask the Bureau of the Budget when they will be done. When 
will you be done? 

Mr. Tratn. I would think that the Department is framing its posi- 
tion on Senator McGee’s bill and other bills of a similar nature 

Senator Brsrz. Yes. Senator Montoya’s bill. 

Mr. Trarn. I would believe that the Department would wish to 
have the record of this committee and other hearings before it for 
careful consideration in assisting it to arrive at its position. 

Senator Brete. Does that mean you are going to wait until some 
time in July or August until you get the, at least the tentative report 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission ? 

Mr. Trarn. I am not sure what the date of that is, Senator. 

Senator Bratz. My information is we are going to have an Advisory 
Board meeting on it on June 6, 1969, on this whole grazing fee prob- 
lem within the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Mr. Tratn. I understand that the actual report of the Commission 
itself would be by law received June 30, 1970. 

Senator Brsie. That is the D-day. That is the D-day for it. Are you 
saying they are going to wait until June 30, 1970, before they report 
on these bills? 

Mr. Train. No, sir. What I am trying to indicate is I do not believe 
we can be certain exactly when we would have a report by the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, which would provide the basis for 
action by the Department. 

Senator Brere. I understand, but then as I understood your answer— 
and if I am incorrect, tell me so—you would not be in a position to 
come up with a report until you had heard of the action of the two 
congressional committees and of the action of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 
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Now, if that is true, Senator McGee and Senator Montoya will have 
to wait, if you are waiting for D-day when we receive the final report 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission, you are talking about 
June 30, 1970. Do I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Tratn. Senator, I will assure you that we will not feel we will 
have to wait until June 30, 1970, to report on these bills. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator, may I say I know of a way to expedite 
action. 

Senator Brstez. Setting a hearing. 

Senator Cuurcn. Setting a hearing. I think that would precipitate 
a decision and get a recommendation up here | 

Mr. Tratn. As I understand, no hearing date has been set as yet. 

Senator Cuurcnu. That is right. 

_ Senator Bisrz. I would hope that could be expedited because it is all 
interwoven. | 

That is all, Mr. Secretary. I wish you well in these arduous days 
ahead for you. 

Mr. Trarn. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Briere. I understood Mr. Rasmussen to say that the final 
decision as to the promulgation of these regulations had been by the 
Department. Which Department ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The Department of the Interior on the BLM— 
I mean, the Department regulations covering public domain. 

Senator Bretz. And by the Department of Agriculture on Forest 
Service? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brprx. And with the overriding hand of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Senator Bratz. Very well. 

Now, Boyd, how final is the 44-cent fee for the AUM’s for this year 
1969? Is that completely final as of this moment ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. As of this moment the billings have been issued and 
it is in effect. 

Senator Brete. The users have been billed for their additional—not 
for their additional but for their total 44 cents for this year 1969 ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, they have. 

Senator Brstx. When did those billings go forward ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The bulk of them in the past 10 days. 

Senator Bretr. Within the past 10 days. Now, how long have you 
been in the Bureau of Land Management ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Since July 31, 1966. 

Senator Brste. And prior to that you were with Forest Service, is 
this true? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I worked for the Forest Service for 31 years. 

Senator Breuer. How many people in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment were employed back at the time of the enactment, shortly after 
the enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1936? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Senator, I would have to supply that for the record. 

Senator Bratz. Well, I would lke to have you do it for 1936, I 
would like to have you do it for 1946. | 

How many are you now employing in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, today? Here and in the field ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think there are about 3,900 people. 
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Senator Bistr. About 3,900. Are you administering any more in the 
way of grazing lands now ‘than you were 10 years ago or 20 years ago ? 

Mr. Kasmussrn. A table will be supplied for the record. However, 
all of the people are not working on grazing matters. 

Senator Brste. Give mea figure as to those who are dir ectly related 
to grazing matters if that can be broken down? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to supply that. 

Senator Bisier. Supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN GRAZING ADMINISTRATION IN 1936, 1945, AND 1968 
AND ACREAGE ADMINISTERED 


Grazing Acreage within 


administration grazing Total acres 

Year (man-years) districts administered 

Co aS Rielle Sel ela a pica eee ea 54.6 279, 805, 186 164, 433, 362 
PIGIESE LEP e eter eli Le ley he Bars ey 326.7 4 132,638, 435 180, 353, 766 
IAB. n en) Joe 2) RR Sa Rr eee angie 384.0 5158, 484, 030 175, 544, 470 


1 Division of Grazing—a predecessor to the Bureau of Land Management. Reliable data on Federal land holdings no 
available in any detail until the 1950’s 
2 80,000,000-acre limitation in raya Grazing Act of 1934. 
3 Grazing Service—a predecessor to the Bureau of Land Management. 
4 Acreage limitation increased to 140,000,000 acres by act of June 26, 1936, Public No. 827. 
5 No acreage limitation in effect. 


Senator Bite. I am very much interested in two statements that you 
make. On page 9 you say, ‘“The value of the permit has increased in 
price through the year s.” 

I assume everyone is in complete agreement with this. The value 
of the permit has increased in price through the years. This is your 
language on page 9, is that correct ¢ You, the operators, and all con- 
cerned with this problem are in agreement that the value of the permit 
has increased in price through the years. And then, you proceed to 
break down and give values to the permit if it was permissible. You 
take the point it is not permissible. I do not know that you are right. 
1 never have thought that you were right on this particular problem. 

Now—and I shall hurry along because others want to ask you some 
questions before we recess at 12 :30. 

On page 14, on the impact on users, you say : 

The typical family ranch operating on public domain in this area runs about 
300 head and about 800 animal units months. The new fee schedule would in- 
crease this operator’s annual fee cost from $264 to $984 in 10 years. 

Does that mean that it is increasing $720 over the total of the 10 
years? You might look at page 14. It is in the last sentence of the 
first paragraph of the page. 

Mr. RasmussEn. Page what ? 

Senator Brsie. Page 14. The sentence is a short one. “The new fee 

schedule would increase this operator’s annual fee cost from $264 to 
$984”, and then you add, “in 10 years.” 

Mr. RASMUSSEN. Correct. 

Senator Brste. What would it be in the first year? Would it be 
graduated as you propose in the schedule? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The first year it will increase 11 cents. 

Senator Briere. I understand but I was thinking of the total figures 
in dollars. To the typical family ranch that runs 300 head and had 
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Mr. Rasmussen. It would be equal increments over the 10-year 
period. 

Senator Bisxe. But the $264 to $984 does not occur until the 10th 
year. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Correct. 

Senator Bratz. Are the operators themselves in agreement with 
your figures on this particular statement ? Do you know? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No; I do not know whether they are. 

Senator Bistz. You could ask them. And then your next para- 
graph: 

For the average small operator— 


And those are the ones that have fewer than 100 animal unit months 
annually and pay a $10 minimum fee, you say— 


the full grazing bill of $1.23 per animal unit month in 1979 would be $15. 


Now, are they agreed—do they agree with your arithmetic in that? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I do not know whether they agree with my arith- 
metic or not. 

Senator Brsup. We will ask them because it seems to me that one 
of the problems here where you come into direct confrontation is 
that you say this has not great impact on the livestock industry of the 
West. They say that in many cases it will be ruinous and put them out 
of business. They are going to testify to that. But I was just interested 
in how you arrived at those figures. 

I donot want to labor longer on this. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator CHurcu. Thank you, Senator Bible. 

Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Secretary, I should like to welcome you before the 
committee. I know we had a discussion about this hearing last Sat- 
urday in the Public Land Law Review Commission, where a state- 
ment was made that very rarely has the Congress exercised its right 
of oversight over the actions of the executive branch. At that point I 
invited all who were present and interested to come to this meeting 
today because this is truly an exercise of the oversight prerogative 
of the Congress over the actions of some branches of the executive 
branch. 

I am glad to see my old friend, Boyd Rasmussen, here. Back 
through the years I have known Boyd Rasmussen since his days in the 
national forest when I was a permittee and not only permittee on 
public land but when I leased substantial private land as well. So, I 
speak somewhat from the voice of experience. It is good to have you 
here, Boyd. 

One question I would put to you, Boyd, is this. When you pub- 
lished the original notice in the Federal Register on January 14, you 
left out a very important part of the regulation because you thought 
it was necessary, someone did in your shop, to amend this order at a 
later date, on January 17, and you put in this language: 

The resulting fee formula charges the permittees only for the value of the 
public forage grazing after taking into account the extent to which public 


benefits are yielded over and above those accruing to the users of the forage 
resources for livestock purposes. 
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Now, this was left out of your original order which leads me to 
question whether this was taken into account when you calculated 
the increases that you have promulgated ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Senator Jordan, this was left off one of the copies 
transmitted to the Federal Register. 

I am unable to explain why this happened but the Federal Register 
agreed it was a mistake in handling and printing and that the original 
certificate that was filed had the complete sentence that you read 
in it. 

Senator Jorpan. Then you are saying that this language was taken 
into account when the new scheduled rates were fixed. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. This new schedule, I do not mind telling you, 
gentlemen, Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Director, comes as a real shock 
to my State. Sixty-four percent of the area of the State of Idaho 
is federally owned. In the 16 years since I was Governor of the State, 
the population has increased 4 percent. We are largely in agrarian 
economy. We are dependent on the uses of these public lands to supple- 
ment the private holdings in the State. 

It might be interesting, too, to say in that 16 years, while the 
population of the State of Idaho was increasing 4 percent, the general 
fund budget was increasing 400 percent, mind you, 4 percent for the 
population increase, 400 percent for the general budget increase. It 
would indicate very genuinely, I think, that we have some real 
problems in these States that are so widely owned by the Federal 
Government. 

Sometimes I think it is important that we go back and look at 
the original act that set us up in business here because as I say, I have 
operated under it myself and I think it is being misread. I think it 
is being misinterpreted by what you are trying to do with this rate 
increase, and I go back to the original act, the Taylor Grazing Act 
of June 28, 1934, as amended, and known as the Taylor Grazing 
Act. It was designed “to stop injury to the public grazing lands by 
preventing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and development, to stabilize”—listen to 
this—“stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public 
range, and for other purposes.” 

Section 3 of the act says: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue or cause to be issued permits 
to graze livestock on such grazing districts to such bonafide settlers, residents 


and other stockowners as under his rules and regulations are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the use of the range, upon the payment annually of reasonable fees— 


Reasonable fees, Mr. Secretary— 


of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to time, and 
in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of the Interior shall take into 
account the extent to which such districts yield public benefits over and above 
those accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes. 

I do not see anything in here that you are going to base the rates on 
what the cost of forage would be on private land because we are talk- 
ing about two altogether different things here; are we not? Are we not 
talking about different things altogether ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. How different ? : 
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Senator Jorpan. All right. Let me tell you how different. I have 
rented pastures from the private lands. If I am bothered by fishermen, 
if I am bothered by hunters, by rock hounds, prospectors, campers, if I 
am bothered by people trespassing upon this land, I lock the gate. 
And yet, when I am a permittee on the public lands, I am a second- 
class type of user. I am subrogated to all of those other public uses. 
And we want it that way. I do not want it any different. But the 
prospector and the fisherman and the hunter and all of those people 
who use public domain do it as.'a first right over and above that grazer 
on the public domain. Is that not true? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The grazer has a right to graze on the public land. 
The other folks also have a right to use the public land. 

Senator JORDAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rasmussen. When you rent or lease a private pasture, you gen- 
erally pay more for it. | 

Senator Jorpan. Well, that is just exactly my point. It is worth more. 
It is worth substantially more. This livestock man is interested in the 
gain he puts on and the cost of the gain. It is all relative. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator JorDAN. It is all relative. 

Mr. Rasmussen. And the study showed that the private land graz- 
ing fees on an average were a $1.82 and that on the public domain lands 
they should be $1.23. And these items were taken into account in the 
differences in costs of operating between the private land grazing and 
the public land grazing. 

Senator Jorpan. All right. Let me ask you this: Do the people who 
use the watersheds of the public domain to capture the water, who put 
it through the turbines to turn the generator, do they pay any water- 
ship management fee or any fee for the use of that water that comes 
from the public land? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Not from the public domain. 

Senator Jorpan. Does the hunter or fisherman or rock hound or 
anyone who enjoys this privilege of use of the public lands pay a 
direct fee for the use of those lands? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No; he does not pay a direct fee to BLM. 

Senator Jorpan. These are the things that I think you have mini- 
mized when you talk about comparing it to the cost of private leases. 
Now, we can take good pastures, and I have done it time and time 
again, and put 2 pounds a day on a steer in a private pasture. Some- 
times we are lucky to put 2 pounds in a month on a steer on the 
public domain. You are not talking about equals here at all. You 
are just not talking about equals. 

Now, I think you are doing a great disservice to the industry. I 
cannot understand why you have been all wrong back through these. 
30-odd years and suddenly it has got to be elevated 300 percent. I 
cannot understand what has transpired here to change this thing 
from the status under which we have operated to the status you have 
proposed today. Can you elicit a little bit on that? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Senator, through the years times have also changed 
and there are more people in this country. There are more people who 
are using these lands, too. 

The study was very carefully made indicating all of the costs that 
the livestock operator encountered in grazing on the public domain 
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lands and the national forest lands. It did not show a significant 
variance between areas because of the forage type—the statistics did 
not—but it did take into account the various costs to the ranchers, 
and it arrived at a $1.23 as a fair market value. 

Now, the principal issue has been as to whether the interest on 
the permit value should be allowed in computing the grazing fees. 

Senator Jorpan. That is another subject entirely. Stay on the one 
I have raised here, on the question: Is this permittee on the public 
lands a second-class user ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I do not think that he is a second-class user. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, if the permittee finds that the only watering 
hole on his range is surrounded by campers and the dogs are there 
and they are enjoying it, which they should—I am not denying that 
that has a higher priority in its use—and these cattle come to water 
and they do not get water there, is he not a second-class user ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Well, if this were generally true, it would appear 
that he is. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, it is generally true and it is getting more 
generally true. I think he pays for what he gets and I think he pays 
substantially and handsomely for what he gets. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Much of the conflicting recreation on the public 
domain grazing lands is in the form of hunting and some fishing. If it 
is fishing, I do not think we have a water problem. If it is hunters or 
campers, we may have a water problem at certain times of the year. 
But through the years there have been water developments made by 
both the permittee and the Government. 

Now, the permittee has a certain privilege to graze on the public 
land and he has been exercising it for many years. 

Senator Jorpan. But they are junior to all other public uses; are 
they not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would not say that they are junior. They are a 
part of the multiple use of these lands. 

Senator Jorpan. Could I evict a prospector from my grazing 
allotment ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No; you cannot evict a prospector. 

Senator Jorpan. Could I evict a camper from my grazing allotment ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. If there were areas that were posted for no camp- 
ing, you could. What I was alluding to is that in some cases where 
the recreation use seriously interferes with the stock, we have closed 
certain areas to camping to avoid the interference with the stock. 

Senator JorpAn. I have been around quite a while and I have never 
rae that to happen. Will you give me an instance where that was 

one? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We have one up in Wyoming that I visited not 
long ago. 

Senator Jorpan. Where you forbade the public to use a certain area 
because they were interfering with livestock grazing? 

Mr. Rasmussen. An area was closed to camping where they were 
interfering. 

Senator Cuurcu. That may become the subject matter of another 
hearing, Senator. 

Senator Jorpan. Yes. I would protest that. ~ 

Mr. Rasmussen. There were some recreationists who spoke, too. 
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Senator Jorpan. Yes. I would be with them. I would be protesting 
that. Do you want to add something, Mr. Secretary? 
Mr. Tratn. I was just curious as to when this action was taken. 


Senator Jorpan. I would like to know, too. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Well, it was last summer when I visited the area. 

Senator Jorpan. And on what did you base your order? 

Mr. Rasmussen. There was agreement with the rancher that on this 
particular watering place that was very vital to his operation, that 
we would restrict camping there, and we did. 

Senator Jorpan. You did. Will you supply that order for the 
record ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I will supply the details for the record. 

Senator JorpAn. I wish you would. If it is in the nature of a written 
document, I wish we could have it. As the chairman says, this should 
be the subject of another hearing. 

(The information requested 1s as follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OP LAND MANAGEMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHuRCH: At the hearing regarding grazing fees on public 
lands February 27, 1969, held by the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senator Len Jordan of Idaho ex- 
pressed interest in an area in Wyoming to which I referred that had been closed 
to camping to avoid interference with livestock. I indicated details would be 
supplied for the record. 

The Bureau cooperates with the Wyoming Fish and Game Commission and 
the private landowners in a recreation access program in Wyoming called S-—60 
under a written Recreation Land Use Agreement. The program, chiefly used 
in the Rawlins area, provides for keeping large areas of intermixed public and 
private lands open to recreational use including hunting and fishing. The agree- 
ments, renewable annually, allow land users to post certain strategic areas as 
closed to public use. These include buildings and holding pastures. 

The case I referred to at the hearing involves the Bar X Ranch range allot- 
ment. It is located along the Sweetwater River in southwest Wyoming. About 
six miles of key river frontage and pastures along the river are owned by Mr. 
Leonard Hay. These are choice fishing and hunting lands. There is a small 
amount of State land included. The rest of the allotment is public domain. Por- 
tions of the Old Oregon Trail and the South Pass Monument are included in the 
allotment area. The range area, located at an elevation of about 7200 feet, 
contains deer, elk, antelope and sage grouse as well as trout fishing in. the 
river. Hunting, fishing and viewing the historical features are encouraged by 
Mr. Hay. However, Mr. Hay does not wish to allow camping along the river be- 
eause it has interfered with livestock use. The public can park vehicles along the 
highway right-of-way next to the river and also use a highway picnic facility 
about one-fourth mile away from the river. 

The Bureau has entered into a cooperative agreement with Mr. Hay under 
the S-60 program whereby all of the private lands along the river are kept open to 
public recreational use for hunting, hiking and fishing. But by sign posting, 
camping and picnicking on some river frontage lands particularly critical for 
livestock water are not permitted. 

The Bureau is presently negotiating an exchange of use with Mr. Hay whereby 
an area of private lands near the highway and river might be developed ex- 
perimentally for camping and picnicking. The cooperation of Mr. Hay in these 
programs has been outstanding. 


Sincerely yours, 
Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director. 
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Senator Jorpan. You talk about perhaps selling this range to the 
highest bidder. What is this fellow going to do with commensurate 
base property and 300 head of cattle and some Johnny-come-lately 
comes along and outbids him for that year’s grazing? Then he moves 
along or goes broke or something. What is this fellow going to do 
in the meantime? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I did not realize that we were going to charge 
under a competitive bid system. 

Senator JorpAN. Well, let me read from the order which was pro- 
mulgated here. This is identified as the Bureau of Land Management 
Grazing Fee Analysis, November 1968 : 

In the past, the grazing fee has been adjusted annually according to changes 
in the average price of beef and lamb in the 11 western states. The fee study was 
based on the fair market value of forage. We propose that beginning in 1969 
the grazing fee be adjusted annually by an index computed from the average 
rental paid by ranchers for private forage in the 11 western states. These rental 
rates are published annually in the farm real estate market development by the 
Economic Research Service. Adjustment in the grazing fee would be in relation 
to increase or decrease in rates for the calendar year immediately preceding the 
new grazing year. 

But I have not found yet the reference that I was looking for that 
said, lacking the competitive bidding, you had to go to what the values 
were on private leases. Some other place in your statement you have 
that language. Have you ever thought of going to competitive bidding 
for leaseholds ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I believe this has been discussed. 

Senator Jorpan. Do you want to discuss it now? My assistant has 
brought me what I was looking for, “Economic Value.” On page 4 of 
your statement, Boyd: 

Economic value should be set by appraisal or competitive bidding. Where com- 
petitive bidding is not feasible, the appraisal should take into consideration com- 
parability with fees established for comparable use of State and private grazing 
lands. 

This frightens all of us in the range States. Are you thinking seri- 
ously about going to competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. 

Mr. Trarn. Senator, could I interrupt at this point? There is no 
consideration being given in the Department at this time to any system 
of competitive bidding. 

Senator Jorpan. I am glad to hear it. Why is it in this statement ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. If you will read the preceding sentence it says that 
the quote is an interpretation of Circular A-25 and the Natural Re- 
source User Charge Study. This is the thrust of the directives. But we 
do not have under consideration a competitive bidding program. 

Senator Jorpan. All right. I want to stress, as my colleagues have 
before me, the real importance of the work we are trying to do in 
this Public Land Law Review Commission. You cannot imagine the 
man hours that we devote to this. It is taking every weekend for those 
of us who are on the committee, 1 month out of the year from here 
on, and we feel, I feel personally—I am not going to speak for the 
other members of the committee that serve on the Public Land Law 
Review Commission—but I consider it an affront when you come up 
here with a rate that raises these grazing fees 300 percent right on 
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the eve of our studies and our report on this very important subject 
matter. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Metcalf? 

Senator Mrrcatr. Mr. Chairman, again I am going to try to be 
as brief as possible. 

As I understand it, the Taylor Grazing Act, part of which was 
read by the junior Senator from Idaho, the primary purpose was 
to stabilize the grazing industry. 

Now, under the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act you could 
not have competitive bidding; is that not true? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We have never had a legal opinion on it, but it 
always has been unacceptable. 

Senator Mercarr. I certainly am in favor of preserving that con- 
cept of not having competitive bidding under the Taylor Grazing 
Act because it seems to me that in our areas, where you have these base 
properties, you have to have a stabilization, a realization that year 
after year, if you meet a reasonable grazing fee, you will have an 
opportunity to continue your farming operations and will not have to 
bid against someone else. On the other hand, I am in accord with you 
that comparable values that are determined by competitive bidding 
should be considered in establishment of reasonable fees. 

Now, you say in your statement: 

One-third of the Bureau of Land Management permits are held today by 
their original owner. 

How much did they pay? How much permit value do they have? 

Mr. Rasmussen. They paid nothing for their permit. 

Senator Mercaur. And so if that original owner sells his land and 
includes as part of the sale a permit value which you say increased in 
price through the years, he gets a windfall. 

Mr. Rasmussen. He does realize an appreciation on the permit. 

Senator Mrrcatr. On the permit value, for which he has not paid 
anything from its inception. 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. He did not pay anything at its inception. 

Senator Mercatr. It is the man who has purchased from the original 
permittee who has had to pay an additional amount of money for the 
permit as a permit value. 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. The same applies if the permit is 
further resold. 

Senator Mrrcatr. And to some of us that additional amount of 
money he paid was for the stability of his operation under the Taylor 
(Grazing Act rather than as a subsidy for a cheaper grazing fee then 
he would pay otherwise. I am persuaded by some of the things that 
the chairman of the subcommittee has said that maybe we are not 
after fair market value, and we have to consider the permit value. We 
have to consider it because it gives a stability to operations under 
our regulations and grazing fee and it has a value there in addition 
to the value it has as cheaper grazing, is that not true? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is true. 

Senator Mercatr. And that value accrues both to the man who 
purchased the land and paid an additional amount of money for the 
value and to these third owners who paid nothing and still enjoy the 
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benefits of those permits. I do not want to elaborate on this. I am going 
into this with other witnesses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cyurcnu. Very well. I am about to have the committee 
mutiny on me because they are all so hungry. It is quarter of one. I had 
hoped to complete the testimony by 12:30, but we still have Senators 
who have questions. For that reason may we ask you gentlemen to 
come back at 2 o’clock and we will complete the questions, and then 
proceed to the other witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cuurcn. Secretary Train will be unable to be with us this 
afternoon. He explained to me this morning at the time we recessed, 
that he had another commitment but that he stood ready to testify 
further, if the committee wishes, or to respond further to committee 
questions. I don’t know that this will be necessary. We have Mr. Ras- 
mussen back this afternoon. I think we had just reached you, Sena- 
tor Hansen, when we recessed. So why don’t you now proceed with 
your questions. 


STATEMENT OF BOYD RASMUSSEN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY GEORGE TURCOTT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR RE- 
NEWABLE RESOURCES, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT— 
Resumed 


Senator Hansen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

If I understood correctly this morning, I believe that Senator An- 
derson was asking about the fees as they were first imposed. I under- 
stood he asked you if they did not start out at 10 cents an acre in 
1936. 

Just for the benefit of the record, I know you would want to have 
it reflected that the question was 10 cents per AUM and not per acre. 
Tam right about that, am I not ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct, and the first proposal was 10 cents, 
but the fee eventually ended up at 5 cents per AUM. 

Senator Hansen. I am aware of that. 

When you were being interrogated this morning, you were asked if 
it is true, on the basis of studies, that stockmen have been paying only 
about a third of what they should pay. 

What was your response to that question, if you recall it? 

Mr. Rasmussen. My response was that according to the study, they 
were paying 33 cents versus $1.23. 

Senator Hansen. In your prepared statement this morning, Mr. 
Rasmussen, you referred to the Taylor Grazing Act and, if I might, 
just let me read the purposes of the act as they are set out: 

To stop injury—an act to stop injury to the public grazing lands by prevent- 
ing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development, to stabilize the livestock industry_dependent upon the 
public range, and for other purposes. 
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Do you subscribe to those purposes as were enunciated in the Taylor 
Grazing Act? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Senator Hansen. We had some conversations this morning on title 
V, Public Lands Law (59 Stat. 597, 31 U.S.C. 841), in which it is 
said: 

The head of each federal agencies authorized by regulation which in the case 
of agencies in the Executive Branch shall be as uniform as practicable and 
subject to such policies as the President may prescribe, to prescribe therefor 
such fee, charge or price, if any, as he shall determine if no case exists or redeter- 
mine in case of an existing one to be fair and equitable, taking into consideration 
direct and indirect cost to the Government, value to the recipient, public policy 
or interests served, and other pertinent facts, and any amount so determined 
or redetermined shall be collected and paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Bearing in mind these two references I have just made, is it your 
feeling that the implementation of the increases as were promulgated 
by the Secretary and announced in the Federal Register conform with 
the directives of the Congress in these two instances? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes; T believe they do. 

Senator Hansen. Do you believe that the well-being of a ranch 
operation financially is an important consideration in the establish- 
ment of a fee? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Certainly, it 1s. 

Senator Hansen. On page 14 of your statement you say, and I read: 

The majority of Bureau of Land Management permittees are located in the 
Intermountain Region. The typical family ranch operating on public domain in 
this area runs about 300 head at about 800 animal unit months. 

Do you know how much net income the average, typical as you de- 
scribe him, rancher with 300 head running some 800 animal unit 
months on public range nets per year ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No; I do not. 

Senator Hansen. Would you be interested in knowing? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Surely. 

Senator Hansen. There have been a number of studies made by any 
number of people, including some by university people. It is my under- 
standing, if I recall correctly, that several years ago, not fewer than 
250 head of cattle were considered to be the very least number that a 
rancher could operate and have a satisfactory unit. If he had fewer 
than that he just wouldn’t be able to make it. My guess is that that 
figure may be subject to upward revision since that time. 

I would assume that with 800 animal units, we are talking about 
being on the public lands some 224 months for each one of these ani- 
mals. Do you think there is a relevancy between the ability to operate 
an outfit and to use the public domain in much of the West ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Would you repeat that, Senator? 

Senator Hansen. Do you think that the ability to operate a small 
outfit is in many cases dependent upon the availability of grazing upon 
public lands for part of the year in order to have an outfit that will 
work? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Certainly a portion of the feed must be secured 
someplace for this type of ranch operation, and they would be depend- 
ent for feed on the public domain as part of a rounded operation. 
They are finding the rest of the feed somewhere else. 
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Senator Hansen. The cost of doing business reflects all of the costs 
that go into an operation. You would agree with that, I assume. 
Whether or not a person makes a profit will depend upon all of the 
costs that are incident and necessary to that operation on the one 
hand, as contrasted and compared with the gross income he receives 
from his operation on the other. Is that correct 7 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would think his profit would depend upon all of 
his costs and his efficiency. 

Senator Hansen. Don’t you feel that the investment that. is repre- 
sented by an outfit in a grazing permit is a cost whether or not the 
Federal Government or agencies of the Federal Government choose 
to recognize it as a cost? T think you said, if I recall your testimony 
earlier today, that the reason you ‘did not include the cost that would 
be reflected by the investment in the grazing permit was because to 
do so in your judgment, as I recall your words, would be to contra- 
dict the directive in the Taylor grazing law itself. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am sure that I said that previously. The permit 
value is what one rancher will pay another for the privilege of graz- 
ing on public lands. It is not paid to the Government. 

Senator Hansen. And according to your studies, if I recall, which 
were agreed upon, the method by which these facts would be deter- 
mined working in conjunction not only with permittees but with 
other private and public institutions as well, resulted in your finding 
that, for the typical Bureau of Land Management permit, there was 
an investment on the part of the typical rancher of $14.41 per AUM. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, that isn’t correct. Not in all cases is there an 
investment of $14.41. This is the average price paid by one permittee 
to another for the grazing privileges, as determined by the survey. 

Senator Hansen. What you are saying, then, is that as these permits 
have changed hands, your survey indicates that the average permit 
value, as they change from one hand to another, reflected S14. 41 per 
animal unit. 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct as the transaction evidenced in the 
surve 

Stor Hansen. And the means by which this determination was 
made were agreed upon by your people along with others in this com- 
prehensive study. Is that not right? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. 

Senator Hansen. Then you are not denying that the investment is 
in most instances contained in the overall ranch investment insofar 
as a permit right 1s concerned or a permit privilege is concerned. 
Would this be right ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Where someone has purchased a permit, yes. 

Senator Hansen. Well, didn’t you testify further that only a third 
of the initial permits that were issued back in 1934 still remain in the 
same hands? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. 

Senator Hansen. So for at least two-thirds of the people, this is 
a fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. These two-thirds have paid money for the 
permit in prior years. 
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Senator Hansen. And this reflects the average typical amount that 
was paid, $14.41. 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is for the period in the survey—1961-65. 

Senator Hansen. I see. Now, referring then again to the fact that 
you have the average typical rancher, there was some questioning this 
morning that might have implied, at ‘least, that the average outfit was 
a big outfit, but according to your testimony, the typical family 
ranch operating on the public domain is not a big outfit. I realize 
that is a relative term, but I do not suggest that a 800-head operation 
is a big outfit. Nor do I think that the evidence would indicate that 
the return today, or for the last several years, from a 300-head ranch 
operation where no other income accrues to a family is too great 
or that the family is being overpaid. 

Do you share that feeling ? y 

Mr, Rasmussen. I don’t think I said that they were being overpaid. 

Senator Hansen. I didn’t mean to imply that you did. T was talk- 
ing about some of the testimony that I heard this morning. 

Mr. R AsMUSSEN. I did testify that about 52 percent of the grazing 
privileges were in the hands of about 700 people. But I stated that 
a typical family unit was 300 head. 

Senator Hansen. I am glad you made that point because it brings 
up the very thing I have in mind. I have never contended, nor do I 
now contend, that to impose all of the creases that have ‘been pro- 
posed and have been, in effect, implemented by the Bureau would 
break every value or put everybody out of business. There are a great 
many people who say that it wouldn’t hurt the bigger operators. They 
would be able to stand the increase and probably even more. If it is 
true, and I have no reason at all to think that it is not because your 
testimony indicates that it is, 52 percent of all Bureau of Land 
Management forage is allotted to only 5 percent or fewer than 700 
ranchers. 

Now, this means that the balance, 42 percent, is split up among 95 
per cent of the ranchers, according to your figures. This is the very 
group I am concerned about, and it is the very group I think you 
have got to consider when you impose these increases. Of all people, 
these folks are the least able in my judgment to afford the increase. 
And these are the people who will be the first to leave the ranches. 
They are going to be the first to sell out if they think it is a little 
greener on the other side of the fence. They will move into town or 
somewhere else and will become, as is all too frequently the case 
these days, part of the unemployed. They will add to the problems 
of the cities and the problems of welfare agencies. Do you think that 
is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Whether these folks will move from their ranches 
because of this increase I do not know. This is about 2 percent of their 
operating costs at present. At this time I wouldn’t hazard a guess as to 
whether they would or would not leave these ranches, 

Senator Hansen. It is a fact, however, that, since 1960, some 4,600,- 
000 people have left the rural areas of America. The unskilled, in a 
period of rising unemployment, are always the first to be thrown out 
of work. Is it not reasonable to assume that a small outfit with much 
overhead and with a very small margin of profit is going to be the first 
to be hurt when you add to costs? 
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There isn’t much slack left in his operation. He is right down at a 
teeter now. It would be my feeling that if you hurt that man, if you 
impose extra costs upon all ranchers, this man who has blessed little left 
anyway will be the first to be hurt seriously and will be the first to leave 
a rura] operation. 

Does this seem reasonable to you ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. He will be paying more for his grazing fees. 
Whether this will cause him to leave or not I am not in a position to 
determine. The market might have a greater effect. 

Senator Hansen. Did you say these grazing fees would represent 
only about a 2-percent increase in operational costs or that the grazing 
fee total is only about 2 percent? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I said at the present time it is 2 percent of the 
operating costs and would eventually be about 6 percent at the end of 
10 years. 

Senator Hansen. According to the information I have, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that livestock profits are about 2- -percent 
return on the investment. I think the Department of Agriculture has 
come up with a realistic statement of the situation. With this as a state- 
ment of fact by the Department of Agriculture, despite the fact that 
the increase may be 2 percent initially and later 6 percent, it still be- 
comes a point of vital concern, does it not, in an operation that pres- 
ently reflects a profit on investment of only 2 percent ? 

We are not talking about a 10- or 15-percent profit as some businesses 
boast of on the investment that they have. We are talking about a 2- 
percent profit on investment. And when you get down this near the 
margin, isn’t it true that to increase grazing fees as substantially as 
has been proposed by the Bureau and by the Forest Service would do 
substantial damage to that very small margin of profit ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I can’t agree that 1t would or would not do damage 
to it. It will increase the man’s costs. 

Senator Hansen. Well, it has been my experience that anything 
that increases costs and doesn’t increase revenues concomitantly is 
going to reduce the net profit, and I can’t see how anything that adds 
to the cost side of the picture without reflecting an increase on the 
other side, on the income side, will do anything but hurt. Does that 
seem reasonable to you ? 

Mr, Rasmussen. I am certain that the cost would be reflected in 
the profit, as is his efficiency. 

Senator Hansrn. We were talking this morning about a compari- 
son between those persons who use privately owned land and persons 
who use public land, and as I recall, one of Senator Jordan’s questions 
was directed in this area, comparing his situation with that of a user 
along with a number of other people on the public domain. As Sena- 
tor Jordan said, on the public domain, in essence, he doesn’t have 
exclusive jurisdiction over the area. 

Now, with that in mind I recall one of the reports that was made 
in my State. It disclosed the fact that there are a number of significant 
differences in the operation of a livestock investment on public land 
as contrasted with private land. 

For instance, this particular study disclosed that while four bulls 
may service the typical cow herd of 100 cows in a pasture operation, 
where you are using privately owned rented pasture lands, it takes 
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an extra bull on the public domain. It takes five rather than four. 
This adds to the cost. 

They further point out that the selling weights of animals coming 
from the public ranges are typically 25 to 50 pounds less, when these 
animals come from public lands rather than from private lands. 

These are only two of the costs. There is, according to this one sur- 
vey, a greater death loss occurring on the public lands than on the 
privately owned lands where hunters are perhaps not present. I don’t 
mean to say that is the only cause of death loss by any means, but as 
Dr. Cliff knows, there are a great many natural hazards to cattle in 
some areas of the public domain that do not exist on privately owned 
lands. 

All of these are costs that I think are part of the reason why we 
must recognize the fairness and the equity in not trying to compare 
grazing costs straight across the board on privately owned lands as 
compared with the costs on publicly owned lands unless all of the 
costs on public lands are considered. 

Task you, Mr. Rasmussen, if you did not feel that you were instructed 
and directed by the basic law to do nothing which would seem to assert 
a basic right or tenancy on the part of a stockman to the use of the 
public lands, you might, other things being considered, have given 
some consideration to the investment that he has in a permit. Is this 
true ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. In completing the survey, additional costs were 
allowed for the difference between operating on private land and 
public land. For example, in considering lost animals on cattle opera- 
tions, the private land costs were 37 cents a AUM. On the public lands 
they were 60 cents, an allowance of 23 cents for the additional cost 
of operating on public land. 

In other words, there was an increased cost that was recognized in 

using the public ‘lands. This particular item that did indicate that 
there were more lost animals on the public land than on the private 
land. 

In relation to the development costs on the public lands versus the 
private lands, for cattle the study indicated that the development de- 
preciation on ‘private lands was 3 cents per AUM, while on the public 
land it was 11 cents, a difference of 8 cents. These costs were used in 
computing the $1.23 average base. 

Again, the travel to and from allotments was 25 cents for private 
land and 32 cents for public lands, a further increase of 7 cents. The 
survey recognizes and makes allowances for the differences in costs 
of running on private land and public land. 

Senator Hansen. But, using the same comparisons that you have 
just referred to here, and recognizing the validity of all of the costs, 
if 1t had not been for your interpretation of the basic laws that regu- — 
late and govern grazing and if it had not been for your concern to 
do nothing which would tend to imply or to convey or to give to 
a stockman a vested right in a public range permit or grazing permit, 
would not that investment also have seemed to you a cost properly 
included in assessing and comparing all of the costs of private versus 
public land use? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The Department’s position is that they would not 
recognize this cost. 
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Senator Hansrn. I know what the Department’s position is because 
I have read it. I want to know what your opinion is in response to my 
question. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I do not have a personal opinion. 

Senator Hansen. I see. 

This morning we were talking about some of the proposals that have 
been made; legislative remedies that might be considered. Senator 
McGee spoke about a bill he had introduced and there were references 
to other pieces of legislation. 

I would like to ask you what your position is regarding the desir- 
ability of proposals to amend the basic law at this time. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to speak for the Department and 
at the present time there has been no decision made as to the position. 

Senator Hansen. I didn’t hear what you said. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rasmussen. There has been no position on these legislative 
matters made in the Department as yet. 

Senator Hansen. I would like to express, if I may, this opinion, Mr. 
Chairman. I know that a number of stockmen will look with favor 
upon legislation that would recognize certain facts of life that for 
obvious reasons have not yet been included in the computation of 
costs. If I may, though, let me state my position. 

Just as the action of the Department was most unfortunate and 
most untimely in the face of the impending report by the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, it would also be most unfortunate and 
most untimely to consider any legislation in this area. I think it is 
a bad mistake to talk about picking out small sections of the law and 
proposing that the Congress amend those sections piecemeal now. I 
think this flies in the face of the directive of the Congress in estab- 
lishing the Public Land Law Review Commission. I have great. confi- 
dence in the ability and wisdom of that Commission to make basic rec- 
ommendations with reference to updating and overhauling of all of our 
public land laws. I don’t think it is right or proper at all to pick out 
what seems to some of us at the present time to be a few glaring 
examples of injustices or sections that need to be changed for one 
reason or another. We should not say we will attempt now, with in- 
adequate time, to go in and change those laws. 

And I would hope that the Department would take the position, as 
in my position, that to consider making changes in the basic law at 
this time, just immediately before the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission makes its recommendations, is entirely the wrong course to 
follow. 

And having said that, I would hope that the Department might find 
it within its judgment and wisdom to recommend that all legislation 
in this area not be considered, I think that it would be a very serious 
mistake to try very shortly to amend the Public Land Law before we 
have had this report from the Commission. 

Senator Cuurcn. Senator Hatfield is next. 

Senator Hatrrieitp. Mr. Rasmussen, I would like to go over a little 
material that perhaps you have already gone over. For my own com- 
prehension put it in my words so that I am certain of what you mean 
and what the Department means by some of these statements. 

First of all, I would like to go back to the procedure for just a 
moment or two, especially that which you outline in your testimony on 
page 11. 
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I understand that by your testimony you went through a procedure 
by which you sent out questionnaires and you developed certain sur- 
veys and kept certain interest groups informed as this survey was 
being carried on, and then you announced your determination which 
was the fee increase. 

You indicate that you gave 45 days rather than the normal 30 days 
for comment. Is this correct ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. 

Senator Hatrrep. Then you indicate that you received nearly 1,400 
letters regarding the fee issue and that by numbers, about 60 percent 
supported the proposal. Then you said, “All of these thoughtful letters 
have been answered.” | 

T assume that you answered the other 40 percent as well. 

Mr. Rasmussen. We answered all of them. 

Senator Harrrerp. Good. What I really wanted to ask was who wrote 
these letters? Tell me, not by name, but who were the people who 
wrote such letters in support of this fee issue? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to go through my records and supply 
the type of organizations, or I can try to recall. 

Senator Hatrretp. Well, could you give me some general ideas? 
User groups ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Generally, they were user groups other than the 
grazing interests. . 

Senator Hatrterp. Recreation groups maybe? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Recreation groups. There were wildlife groups. 
There were other conservation groups that did write on this subject. 

Senator Harrrerp. Do you recall receiving any from stock users 
or grazing user groups? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Certainly. We received a lot of them. 

Senator Hatrienp. Were they on the favorable side? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Very few of them. 

Senator Hatrietp. Very few. And the ones who were, what was their 
rationale ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think, in one ease, one of the ranchers wrote and 
said he would like to see the issue settled. 

Senator Hatrieip. He what? 

Mr. Rasmussen. He would like to see the issue of grazing fees 
settled. 

Senator CrurcnH. You took that to be a favorable response ? 

Senator Mrercaur. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from a user in Miles 
City, Mont., which favors the grazing fee and I would lke to have 
permission to put that letter in the record at this point as an example 
of some of the letters from users who are in support of this proposal. 

Senator Harrtep. Stock user ? 

Senator Mrrcatr. This is a stockman. 

Senator Crrurcn. This would be a very appropriate point to insert 
the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REMARKS OF ROBERT C. LYNAM OF MILES CiTy, MONT. 


I am Robert C. Lynam of Miles City, Montana. I am a member, and have been 
for many years, of a BLM District Advisory Board. Additionally, I have served 
on a number of public land and study groups for various organizations and am 
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presently a member of the Governor’s committee studying the multiple use of 
State lands. My special area of interest has been the role and impact of public 
lands on ranch, community, and county economies. 

The press releases and public statements coming from the campaign against a 
reasonable public land grazing fee frequently have departed so far from the 
truth that I felt compelled to undertake a study of the situation and to prepare 
remarks for this hearing. I cannot urge too strongly that we all look beyond 
some of the less than responsible cries, charges, and counter charges that have 
been made. Hopefully, some of the information I have to present will be of help 
to this Committee. 

Fees charged livestock operators who graze cattle, sheep, and horses on public 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service have 
been under intensive study for over two years. According to this recently com- 
pleted study, the rates charged for public land grazing are far below the market 
value of the forage. That is, rental fees received by owners of private range of 
similar character are much greater than those received by the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments. 

Ranchers with permits to graze livestock on public lands administered by 
BLM have been paying 33 cents to graze one full-grown cow or five sheep for 
one month. No charge was made for calves under six months of age. National 
Forest permit holders paid an average of 55 cents per month per adult cow. 

The study showed that the fees paid for comparable forage on private lands 
ranged from three to ten times that paid for public lands. The Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture would gradually raise the public land grazing fee. 
Under the changes they have adopted, a new base fee of $1.23 per cow month 
was established, with consideration to be given annually to the average price of 
private forage 

To lessen the adverse impact upon public land grazers, the new base would 
be achieved over a ten-year period. For most of those using BLM lands this 
would mean a 9-cent per year hike in grazing fees, plus or, minus one or two 
cents depending upon private forage prices. Under the change adopted, the fee 
for 1969 would go from 33 cents to 44 cents per cow months. 

The livestock people apparently do not argue with the methods or findings 
of the million-dollar grazing fee study. In fact, the American National Cattle- 
man’s Association had an economist working on the study. As far as is known, 
all the results of the study were concurred in by all. The central issue and 
argument—after all the emotional cries have been eliminated—appears to 
be the public land grazers’ insistence that “permit value” be recognized and 
capitalized. 

What is this thing called permit value? Under existing law and regulations, 
grazing permits attach to private ranches. As a result, a ranch buyer normally 
expects to get the permit that attached to the property when public land grazing 
was first divided up. So, when an individual buys a ranch which has a permit 
to graze on national forest or public lands, he pays a premium in addition to 
the base price That premium, generally called permit value, averages about 
$14.50 per cow month for BLM grazing permits and $25.00 for permits on the 
national forests. Permit value developed because of the very low fees that have 
always been charged for forage on public lands and the absence of competitive 
bidding. In other words, low forage costs and the guarantee of no competition 
are valued by ranchers, and they are willing to pay premium prices for it. 

Those grazing on public lands say they support the concept of fair market 
value. But they insist that the Federal Government capitalize permit value at. 
six percent a year in perpetuity. This would be subtracted from the grazing 
fee. In the case of the proposed $1.23 base fee for public land grazing, 86 cents 
(6% of $14.50) would be subtracted, leaving a grazing fee of 45 cents. If the 
permit value increased to $22.17 a cow month, the permit holder would pay no 
fee. Carrying this approach further, in theory any higher permit value could 
end up with the Federal Government actually paying a rancher to gaze livestock 
on the public lands. I suggest that any such arrangement is untenable and 
grossly unfair to the American taxpayer. 

Thousands of operators running livestock on public lands paid nothing for 
their permits. By the accident of being there, they acquired permits when the 
range was divided. How do we separate out these operators? Should they be 
paid for permits they got for nothing? c 

Following the announcement of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior of 
the proposal to raise the grazing fee, I read and heard much. It soon became 
apparent that an all-out campaign had been mounted to defeat the proposal. 
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The campaign itself did not disturb me, but what was being said did. So, in an 
effort to get to the facts, I undertook a short study. What I found out should 
be of considerable concern to all of us: 

1. Nationally, 5 percent of the operators with BLM permits control over 52: 
percent of the grazing. Going a little further, one finds that 11 percent of those 
with BLM permits control over 74 percent of the grazing. As a prominent live- 
stock operator observed, “It looks to me like about 10 percent of the public 
land grazers—those with the biggest operations—are making about 90 percent 
of the noise on this fee business.”’ 

2. Nationwide, about 25 percent of the permits from BLM range are for less. 
than 100 cow months of forage. In Montana, this involves almost 35 percent of 
the permits. The average livestock operator in this group would not be affected 
by the proposed fee hike for three or four years. 

3. The low grazing fee on Federal range has encouraged widespread sub- 
leasing For example, in the Eastern Montana BLM grazing districts of Billings, 
Lewistown, Malta, and Miles City, over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is 
sold is subleased. In the Lewistown District alone, it’s over 90 percent! The 
rates charged for this forage range from 10 cents to $4.42 per cow month more 
than that charged by BLM. In other words, about 60 percent of the BLM forage 
in Eastern Montana goes to the individual livestock operator through middle 
men and organizations at rates up to fourteen times the BLM rate. 

4. In the past two years, one banker I know has purchased four ranches with 
sizeable public land grazing permits. He doesn’t run a cow. Instead, he subleases 
for an average of $4.25 per cow month. He pays nothing toward the purchase of 
those ranches What he makes from subleasing Federal range carries the pay- 
ment. If this were an isolated case, I would not be too concerned. But I am sure 
that many of us know of a number of similar cases. My point is—should public 
grazing be stabilizing the livestock industry, as intended by the Taylor Act, or 
should it be lining the pockets of a growing number of middle men? And, if we’re 
going to continue to finance the subleasing people with public grass, should not 
Uncle Sam be getting a larger share of the “action”? 

5. Through the sale of forage to State grazing districts in Montana, who in 
turn sublease to individual operators, Federal lands provide over $100,000 a 
year to support State grazing district and Montana Grass Commission costs. In 
turn, these funds are regularly used to organize and lobby against the Federal 
agencies. How long should the American taxpayer permit this to continue? 

6. The BLM collects on an average only about 30 percent of what the States 
charge for grazing on comparable State lands. In Montana, it is about 50 per- 
cent. Lease fees on Indian reservations range from $1.00 to $2.50 per cow 
month in spite of such things as 30-day cancellation clauses in the leases. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad in Montana charges $1.80 and is going to $2.50 for 
short-term leases adjacent to 33-cent BLM lands. Private leases where all costs 
are borne by the lessee regularly cost $4.00 or more per cow month, with “wait- 
ing lines” ready to buy the forage. In Dillon, Montana, a few weeks ago, $5.325 
per cow month was bid for public land winter range. 

The cry is that a 400 percent, unreasonable increase is being proposed over the 
33 cent fee now charged by BLM. Yet, when the new base is reached in ten years 
at 9 cents per year, the return for Uncle Sam’s grass will still be less than half 
that obtained for comparable private grass now. Recent bids for public land 
grazing by BLM permit holders—in those rare cases where bidding is possible— 
ranged from $1.50 to $4.00 per cow month. 

Last December I participated in a joint meeting of two BLM Advisory Boards 
in Hastern Montana. Those Boards not only agreed that a move toward a rea- 
sonable fee was warranted, but they also approved the increase of 9 cents per 
cow month per year for at least five years. Additionally, they approved trying 
the computation of the fee to the average price of private forage. These two 
Boards represent about 1200 Eastern Montana ranchers that use the publie 
lands. 

A number of prominent livestock operators have told me that they oppose what 
amounts to the continued subsidizing of a small minority of the livestock indus- 
try. They also say that low fees for a few perpetuate unfair competition with 
the stockgrower who has to pay taxes on his deeded land and market prices for 
grazing leases. As one rancher with no public lands told me, “I get socked twice 
by the low public land grazing fee. Not only do I have to compete against low- 
priced grass, but my private lands have to carry higher taxes because there are 
no taxes coming from the public lands.” 
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I have talked to a number of county officials concerning the hike in public 
land grazing fees. These county officials, hard pressed in their search for new 
sources of revenue, expressed support for the increase. Because they share in 
Federal grazing receipts, they see a possible fourfold increase in money coming 
to the counties in lieu of taxes. They also see a possible fourtime increase in 
the range improvement fund, which benefits local economies through rangeland 
developments. In the legislation that has been introduced to force recognition,. 
or capitalization, of permit value, has consideration been given to what will 
happen to the in-lieu payments going to the states and counties? Is the Congress. 
prepared to reduce or eliminate monies that are particularly critical to counties 
with heavy concentrations of puble lands? Surely increasing permit values and 
fixed capitalization rates would have to reduce and, eventually, eliminate the 
base from which in-lieu payments are derived. 

Several Senators and Congressmen have indicated that the Taylor Grazing 
Act should be amended. I suggest that any amendment of the Act at this time 
might be premature. Has not the Public Land Law Review Commission spe- 
cifically been charged with the task of reviewing this Act for adequacy? But if 
the Act is to be opened to amendment in advance of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Land Law Review Commission, then I urge that the job not be 
done piecemeal; that the entire Act be tested for adequacy in light of the chal- 
lenges of 1969. To this end, I urge Committee consideration of the following: 

1. With few exceptions today, ‘‘Uncle Sam” receives fair market value for 
his resources. Timber, oil and gas, gravel, and land sales are by bidding with 
fair market value as a base. Even copies of records are sold at fair market 
values. Royalty payments, when appropriate, are in line with those being re- 
ceived in the private sector. Is it not time for the American taxpayer to receive 
fair market value for public land forage resources also? I urge that any amend- 
ment of Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly establish fair market value 
as the only basis for the sale of public forage. 

2. There is a need to clearly establish that public lands are publicly owned 
for public use. Such is inhibited by Section 18 of the Taylor Act, which limits 
District Advisory Board composition to stockmen and one wildlife representative. 
No other interests can be represented. If the Tayor Act is to be amended to 
benefit all Americans, it should provide for bona fide multiple use advisory 
boards at the district level. 

3. Section 6 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly prohibits any restrictions of 
public ingress and egress to the public lands. Yet millions of acres are effectively 
barred to public use by interspersed private lands; illegal posting bars access to 
millions of additional acres. If public lands are to become truly public, then the 
Taylor Act, possibly Section 6, should require the guarantee of public access 
as a requisite to the granting of a lease, license, or permit. 

4. There is an apparent need for standardization and an increase in the 
amount of grazing receipts returned to the states and counties in lieu of taxes. 
In most instances, such monies now are considerably below taxes being received 
from comparable lands. 

5. If the Taylor Act is to be amended to recognize permit value, I urge that 
this Committee: 

a. Develop a means to identify those who paid nothing to acquire their 
permits and eliminate them from consideration for compensation ; 

b. Provide for the compensation of those who purchased permits such com- 
pensation to be limited to permit value at the time of acquisition; and 

e. Authorize the appropriation of sufficient money to purchase all out- 
standing permits, and thereafter offer all public land forage for sale through 
bidding at public auction. 

Mr. Rasmussen. There were also some non-public-land users who 
wrote and said they would be glad to pay this fee for the privilege of 
securing the permits. mea 

Senator Hatrrerp. Then in the next sentence you indicate that be- 
sides the letters from individuals, the Secretary received position 
statements from the major National and State conservation groups, 
State governments. 

Would you explain a bit more who is speaking on behalf of the State 
governments and what agencies 
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Mr. Rasmussen. I will have to check on that. 

Senator Hatrietp. Would these be Governors, or agricultural direc- 
tors? Normally, who would you hear from ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. In a number of cases we heard from Governors. 

Senator Hatrretp. I would like to have, Mr. Chairman, if it would 
be appropriate to make such a request, any such letters, at least from 
my State of Oregon; who sent such letters to you representing the 
State of Oregon or speaking on behalf of the State of Oregon. I don’t 
know how the other States feel about it; but I think this would be very 
interesting, from my point of view at least. 

Mr. Rasmussen. No letters were received from the Oregon State 
government. 

Senator Harriretp. After you had received this rather divided re- 
sponse to this proposal, did you have any thought or discussion in the 
agency about consulting or working with this committee in the pos- 
sibility of setting up hearings or just in working cooperatively with 
this committee before you implemented this policy ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I don’t believe it was given consideration, since we 
were initiating the proposed rulemaking process. 

Senator Harrierp. It just didn’t come to mind, was that it, or was 
it just a matter that was not discussed? Did you think about it or did 
it come to your mind ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We supplied the Members of Congress with the 
information and with the packets, but not immediately prior to the 
proposed rulemaking which is designed to produce comments. 

Senator Hatrievp. At what point in this procedure ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think the middle of November, when the proposed 
rulemaking was announced. 

Senator Harrietp. But this was after the decisionmaking process 
had been pretty well finished in the agency. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Senator Harrrexp. I don’t say this as any indication that I have any 
preconceived notion, but I merely raise the question: Do you think 
that there was any element in the adoption of this fee increase that had 
in mind an objective to remove, deliberately remove, users, stock users, 
from public lands? 

Mr. Rasmussen. There was no thought of this. 

Senator Hatrietp. Was there any indication through economics or 
other elements of your study that this might have this result? Or did 
you consider this as a possible result, whether intended or not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We did not consider this as a possible result. 

Senator Harrterp. In other words, you consider that with this fee 
increase, you would have a continuation of the user groups as you 
have had and that there would be perhaps a little static but they would | 
quiet down and everything, would go along just about the way it had 
gone along before. 

Mr. Rasmussen. That there would be a continuation of user groups. 

Senator Harrretp. On the same basis, that is on the same scale and 
numbers and quantitatively ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Senator Harrtetp, In other words, then, the agency had at no time 
any thought either by evidence of your studies or any other indica- 
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tions that this might have a result of restricting numbers of users in 
the stock industry in this country ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. 

Senator Harrrerp. Does the testimony this committee has heard 
today from distinguished Members of the Senate and others, thus far 
Re TespnLne States that have an important cattle industry, surprise 
you ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. 

Senator Hatrrerp. And yet it never occurred to you that possibly it 
might be well to alert this committee and provide some opportunity 
for some kind of interchange between members of this committee and 
your Department ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I believe this would be a matter of which the 
Department itself would have to comment. 

Senator Harrieip. I am sure it is true, but you are a very important 
member of that Department; aren’t you? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Thank you. 

Senator Hatrieip. But it didn’t occur to you. 

Now, I am a little confused on page 14. You can go to that page, the 
second paragraph, please. The beginning sentence says: 

On the average, the fee increase would have no effect on more than 25 percent 
of the Bureau of Land Management’s permittees until about 1974. These small 
operators graze fewer than 100 animal unit months annually, and pay the $10 
‘ minimum fee. 

Now, will you relate the 25 percent to small operators? I am a little 
bit confused on that relationship of those two sentences. Are you tell- 
ing me here that 75 percent of your permittees are small operators? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. 

Senator Hatrretp. Or 25 percent are small operators? Who are the 
small operators ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am saying that 25 percent of the operators graze 
fewer than 100 animal unit months annually. 

Senator Hatrretp. Let me go back and repeat the sentence as I read 
it. “On the average, the fee increase would have no effect on more 
than 25 percent of the Bureau of Land Management’s permittees until 
1974.” 

Are you saying to me that 75 percent of those permittees now would 
not have an effect—would feel no effect on this fee increase ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. I am saying there are 25 percent of the total 
number of permittees who will not pay any more than the minimum $10 
fee. They are paying that at the present time. 

Senator Hatrierp. And they are all small operators. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would consider them very small. 

Senator CHurcH. Do you know you can read that sentence both 
ways? 

ea ator HatFieLp. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. This statement must have been prepared by your 
drafting department. 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. I helped prepare it. 

Senator Cuurcu. You can read it both ways. But is it 25 percent 
that you intended. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Correct. 
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Senator Hatrretp. Do you see why I raised the question? I really 

wasn’t trying to corner you but merely tried to clarify it for myself. 

Now, if I could go back to page 8. On page 8 second paragraph, you 
talk about “the new regulations for fees collected within the Bureau 
of Land Management Districts provide that one-third of the fee be 
designated by the Department as a range improvement fee and two- 
thirds as the grazing fee.” 

Could you tell me the rationale of this particular division of the 
one-third and two-thirds? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This has been in effect since 1963. 

Senator Hatrretp. Could you tell me the criteria or formula, or 
how you came to this particular division ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am not aware of how this particualr formula was 
developed. 

Senator Harrretp. Could that be provided to the committee? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 does not specify the amount of the fee to be 
charged as a range improvement fee or the grazing fee. Section 3 of the Act 
states ... “Such fees shall consist of a grazing fee for the use of the range, and 
a range improvement fee. . .”’ Section 10 of the Act provides that 25 percent of 
the monies collected under Section 15 of the Act shall be a range improvement 
fee. 

It is assumed that since Section 10 provided for 25 percent range improvement 
fee on lands administered under Section 15, a like amount was identified for 
Section 3 lands. The twenty-five percent range improvement fee was continued 
from 1936 to 1950. In 1951 the range improvement fee percentage was changed 
from 25 percent to one-sixth and was continued through 1954. In 1955 it reverted 
to 25 percent and continued until 1963, when it was changed to one-third and 
has continued to the present. 

The 1963 increase in range improvement fees was the result of the 1962 Special 
Committee on Grazing Fees of the NABC recommendations which stated .. 
“That all of any increase be designated as an addition to the present range 
improvement portion of the total fee.” 

A summary history of Bureau of Land Management grazing fees follows: 


HISTORY OF BLM GRAZING FEES 


Year Total fee Allocation 
1936246. + Foe, SES AOE 1 $0.05 30.05 gran to States, 25 percent to range improvement (RI). 
1947-503 tee _ 5 peewee meee 5 . 03 a grazing fee, 1214 percent to States, $0.02 range improvement 
1951254. LiF TEA PIS ie 2 if 10 grazing fee, 1214 percent to States, $0.02 range improvement 
I a a el ge fe a a 2.15 75, debdont grazing fee, 1214 percent to States, 25 percent range 
improvement fee. 

1958. Sy 0) cee eee 19 Do. 

1959-60 0.14. Dee eee? a22 Do. 

1961-62-52) Sete ee re 19 Do. 

19G3+60 25s _. Ee BP Se Beene .30 3 grazing fee, 1214 percent to States, 14 range improvement fee. 
196632) _ on. ate Shue rl } by noo Do. 

1h, if eatin ean eras fn, nme nao Do 

LOGS Re, LOSS. ee eS m3 Do 

J Pe eres Ga See Me ial 7 44 Do 


1 Charge per aninal-unit month (AUM). 1 animal unit (AU) equals 1 cow or 5 sheep. 
2 Double charge for horses beginning in 1955. 


Senator Harrrenp. Why do you adjust the base for maintenance 
costs of range improvements and not for interest costs of purchase of 
permit ? 
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Mr. Rasmussen. The maintenance of water facilities and fences are 
on an annual basis and this is a cost of keeping your stock on the range 
and keeping your improvements in good order. 

Senator Hatrrietp. Well, wouldn’t it be true, though, that neither 
cost is for the benefit of the Government by permanently adding to 
the value of the range ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Were you asking me about the maintenance ? 

Senator Hatrierp. I am asking you about the adjustment that you 
make for maintenance cost on range improvement but not of the 
interest for the purchase of the permit because to me recognition of 
the interest cost of a permit is no more a recognition of a proprietary 
right in the Federal land than is the recognition of the maintenance 
cost. 

Would you disagree or agree ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would disagree. 

Senator Harrreip. What is the difference, then? That is my question. 

Mr. Rasmussen. The cost of maintaining fences and water develop- 
ments is a part of the operating procedure necessary to handle the 
stock on the national forest or the public domain. The money that a 
man pays for a grazing permit to another man does not really have 
anything to do with the management of the range or the management 
of the area to facilitate the use by livestock. 

Senator Hatrietp. But does either give him a proprietary right in 
the Federal land ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The maintenance does not give him any proprie- 
tary right in the land. 

Senator Hatrieip. Neither does the cost of the permit or the in- 
terest of the permit. And yet you recognize one but not the other. 

Mr. RasmussEn. Our statement gives the reasoning for this. 

Senator Hatrrevp. You don’t think that is inconsistent. 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, Senator. 

Senator Hatrierp. I guess that is what makes horse races, differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Can you explain exactly to me how—here I am seeking information 
and I certainly have no expertise in this field at all, but can you 
explain to me in layman’s language exactly how a credit for interest 
cost of a permit represents a return on the market value of 
the grazing permit any more than a credit for maintenance of a range 
improvement ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to say that the legal opinion of the 
Solicitor’s office of the Department was that it did. 

Senator Hatrrerp. I am not a lawyer, so I can’t understand that. 
Could you give me the rationale as a policymaker, which you are? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Strictly speaking, I am not a policymaker. In legal 
matters, I must abide by the Solicitor’s legal opinion. 

Senator Harrrevp. I understand that. I was a Governor for 8 years 
and I had to abide by the attorney general’s opinion as much as I 
hated to do it at times. But at least there were policy rationales outside 
of the legal technical requirements and I am asking now for the policy 
rationale of this. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would still have to say that the policy in this 
particular area is that this would be in direct conflict with the Taylor 
Grazing Act. Under the circumstances, as indicated by the Solicitor, 
this was the Department’s position. 
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Senator Hatrretp. Well, I tried. 

Now, on page 12, one last question, Mr. Chairman. On page 12, the 
end of the first paragraph, you say: 

In other words, the fees are based upon giving the rancher credit for his 
cost of using the land. 

Is not the interest cost of the permit a cost of using the land? 

Mr. Rasmussen. As I have said before, this is a legal question and 
the Department does not agree it is an allowable cost. 

Senator Hatriexp. So, then, it is purely a legal technicality rather 
than a rationale that has been developed out of policy discussion and 
policy determination. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would think in a sense that is so. 

Senator Harrietp. I have no more questions. 

Senator Mretcaur. Mr. Chairman ) 

Senator Cuurcyu. Yes. First of all, Senator Bible. 

Senator Brete. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question of Mr. 
Rasmussen before he completes his testimony? I overlooked doing 
this during my earlier questioning. And that is on page 9, Boyd, 
you say at the bottom of your second paragraph: 

The study did include the cost to the rancher of range improvements placed 
on the public lands and his maintenance for them. Title to many of these 
improvements remains in the name of the rancher. 

Now, could you give me some examples of that one sentence, that 
some of the improvements in the public domain remain in the name 
of the rancher? That is in variance with what my understanding was 
of the regulations and of the act itself. 

Mr. Rasmussen. These are the improvements that are authorized 
under section 4 of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Senator Bratz. How many improvements have been placed on public 
domain lands that remain in the names of the ranchers? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to secure that for the record. 

Senator Bistz. Are you talking about 10, or 15, or 20, or 25? 

Mr. Rasmussen. In the thousands. 

Senator Bratz. Thousands of them. 

(The data requested is as follows :) 


Listing by State of the numbers of secs. 4 and 15 improvements which have 
been placed on public lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management 


ATizonea “(hs oslo ete 2 Le 3, 920 | Utah 2220... .1)._ a ae 870 
California. ¢ = Fe sees, ee 625. ,W YOMmingy, .. 1). ec eee 3, 546 
GULOTHOG. a ee eee VT O80 ING@DTaSKA oe - p 15 
Tdaho: 2202 ae 1,228 North’ *Dakota222 22 Ses ee 62 
Mortanaimietarnarr Frias foe 41754 South ("Dakota LL ULUTTsAD_ Ae 437 
Nevadaw 62ge- tebe eel oe 1,490.) Kansas aver sult wo ore eee 1 
New VEGI CO 0 a ee ee 5, 366 SES ae 
CTCL ec nn tS ace ee ee 538 Total” 4s 23,253 


Senator Brste. Now, will you spell it out just a little further— 
other than relying on the legal side of it. The reason I ask the ques- 
tion, it was always my understanding, if I am a permittee on the pub- 
lic domain, that before I am permitted to go in and put in a waterhole 
or put up a windmill, that I have to get permission to do so. I think 
they call it a section 4 that requires me to say that title shall not vest 
in the Federal Government. 
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Now, what if I leave there? Can I take the windmill along with me? 

Mr. Rasmussen. If you wanted to take the windmill under a sec- 
tion 4 permit, you could. But ordinarily—the improvement title is in 
his name. The land is still in the U.S. Government. 

Senator Bretez. I realize that. But then, again, what does “title to 
many of the improvements remains in the rancher”—as a practical 
matter, what does that mean? Maybe you ought to read section 4. Why 
don’t you read section 4 for us. I am not trying to confuse you, Boyd. 
I am just not quite clear on exactly what that means. Maybe it tech- 
nically remains in the name of the rancher. I assume this is put in 
that paragraph to show that you are giving the rancher some credit 
for an improvement that he himself has put on the public domain. But 
what benefit is there to him ? 

Maybe you should read section 4. You are relying on it. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Section 4 reads: 

Fences, wells, reservoirs, and other improvements necessary to the care and 
management of the permitted livestock may be constructed on the public lands 
within such grazing districts under permit issued by the authority of the Sec- 
retary, or under such cooperative arrangements as the Secretary may approve. 
Permittees shall be required by the Secretary of the Interior to comply with the 
provisions of law of the State within which the grazing district is located 
with respect to the cost and maintenance of partition fences. No permit shall 
be issued which shall entitle the permittee to the use of such improvements con- 
structed and owned by a prior occupant until the applicant has paid to such 
prior occupant the reasonable value of such improvements to be determined 
under rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. The decision of 
the Secretary in such cases is to be final and conclusive. 

Senator Brete. What value is it, then, assuming that your con- 
struction of section 4 is correct, what particular value is that to the 
permittee to have that title? What does it mean to him? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The permittee may transfer this improvement 
when he transfers his grazing permit and receives payment for its 
reasonable value. 

Senator Brerz. But can he transfer it apart from the grazing 
permit ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No; he couldn’t transfer it apart. 

Senator Brete. No; of course not. And must he share the use of 
this permitted right with others or is this an exclusive right he has 
under section 4? 

Mr. Rasmussen. He might share it if it were a watering trough. 

Senator Brexe. If it is a waterhole or reservoir, and normally isn’t 
this what we call use in common? Is that what we say ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Common use; yes. 

Senator Brete. Is that the general pattern ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Not with the section 4 permits. 

Senator Bretz. Section 4 permits 

Mr. Rasmussen. Usually the man who installs the improvement 
uses it. 

Senator Bretz. Exclusively ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, ordinarily. 

Senator Bripte. Well, the only purpose, Mr. Chairman, of my 
questioning was that there seems to be a rather strained attempt on 
the part of the Bureau of Land Management to take_credit for some- 
thing here or to credit the rancher with something I really don’t think 
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means much to him. I mean, this is my observation. Maybe I am 
wrong. If I am, point it out. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think you might ask one of the ranchers that 
question. 

Senator Bistz. Well, we will be very happy to. We have plenty of 
them here, I can see. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Metcalf. 

Senator Mrrcatr. Mr. Chairman, along with Senator Hatfield’s 
questions and some of the other questions that have been propounded, 
I wondered if it wouldn’t be of value to have the Solicitor’s opinion 
on this in the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. I think so. 

Senator Mercaur. I was going to suggest that perhaps it be sup- 
plied and the staff examine it and see whether or not it would be ap- 
propriate to be put in the record at this point. 

Senator Cuurcu. Would either of you gentlemen care to comment 
on that suggestion ? 

Senator Mrrcarr. I would like to see the Solicitor’s opinion just for 
my own 

Senator CuurcH. Do you have an opinion by the Solicitor on this 
question ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We have an approval by the Solicitor of the graz- 
ing fee schedule. 

Senator Mrrcatr. The matter I was talking about was this matter 
of the so-called Solicitor’s opinion on the proprietary rights and as 
to whether or not interest could be charged on the permit. 

Senator CuHurcuH. Perhaps I could rephrase the question. You have 
testified that in the opinion of the Department the value of the permit, 
the market value of the permit, may not be figured into the calcula- 
tion of cost on which the fee schedule has been based, because this 
would somehow acknowledge a proprietary right in the permittee, and 
when you were pressed, you testified that this had been a legal opinion. 
So the question is, do you have such a legal opinion from the 
Solicitor ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would say 

Senator Cuurcu. The Solicitor of the Department ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would say it was a legal ruling. 

Senator Cuurcu. On this particular point ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am not sure on this particular point. 

Senator CuHurcH. Well, that is the question. Do you or do you not 
have such a ruling on this point? This is a central point. It is the 
point on which you have justified the exclusion of a factor in the 
operator’s cost that 1s of very large consequence, so we are trying to . 
find out on what basis you excluded it. You have told us that it was 
on a legal basis, and we are now asking for the opinion of the Solicitor 
to back up that testimony. 

Mr. Rasmussen. The Solicitor reviewed all of the papers in con- 
nection with the fee schedule and gave his legal approval to them 
rather than a separate written opinion on this particular case. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, I think we had better ask the Solicitor, and 
I would suggest that this subcommittee ask the Solicitor if he would 
prepare an opinion on this particular point, because it is a very crucial 
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one, and I think we ought to have the benefit of his opinion as to what 
the law requires with respect to this question. We want to know 
whether or not the law required you to exclude the value of a permit in 
determining a reasonable rate schedule. 

Senator Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I completely concur. This is one 
of the most essential and vital points in this whole hearing, this mat- 
ter of permit value and what. we are going to do about it. 

Senator Cuurcu. If you don’t have the opinion of the Solicitor on 
that question, you should have it, and so should we. 

Are there any further questions of this witness ? 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I attempted to elicit responses 
from the Director of the BLM as to the implementation of the direc- 
tive that I see as a preamble to the Taylor Grazing Act. I read again 
because I think it is germane to the very point you are making. It seems 
to me basic to this whole issue. That is, if we are going to resolve the 
question, did the Department act within the framework of law in 
implementing these new grazing fees? 

Then I think it is entirely appropriate that we have the legal opinion 
that supports that contention. If I understand the Director correctly, 
the main reason that they moved forward with the fee increases and 
neglected to take into consideration the investment that is represented 
In a permit by about two out of three ranchers is because inclusion of 
the investment in the permit would recognize a proprietary right on 
the part of the permittee to the use of public lands. 

If that is the case, then I think we ought to know it. But the pre- 
amble to the Taylor Grazing Act said that the objective of this act 
is— 

* * * To stop injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing 
and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment, to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public range. 

It was in this very connection, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, that I think it 1s germane to ask 
what the opinion of the Department i is regarding the optimum size of 
an outfit. If in your opinion 300 head permit is adequate, I should 
think that you won’t stabilize anything unless you try to establish or 
to bring about conditions which would make profitable a continuing 
on-going operation. Would that be your opinion, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. I think that I would go further and ask that 
whole provision of the law that you had commenced to read, but had 
not completed 

Senator Hansen. Yes. I recognize that. 

Senator CHurcH (continuing). Be brought to the attention of the 
Solicitor of the Department and that we ask the Solicitor if the cri- 
teria that are set out in that provision of the law respecting the estab- 
lishment of fees would allow the market value of the permit to be 
included as a pertinent factor in the determination. 

In fact, that language suggests much broader criteria than that 
which the Department did in fact use, which was “fair market value,” 
and the Department looked at that exclusively from the standpoint of 
the Government, whereas the congressional language which estab- 
lished the statutory criteria goes much farther. 

Senator Hansen. I agree. 

Senator Crrurcu. So I think we should have the Solicitor’s opinion 
on this matter. 
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Senator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, may I add one comment here. It 
seems incredible to me that the Departinent of the Interior would 
recognize that title to many of these improvements remains in the 
name of the rancher, yet the rancher builds up no proprietary interest 
in the permit itself. 

Senator Cuurcu. Without any question there is an inconsistency of 
treatment involved here. 

Senator Hansen. Then, if I may pursue this point just a bit further, 
Mr. Chairman, let me also suggest the germaneness of an opinion from 
the Solicitor comparing the criteria handed down for establishing 
fees which reflect fair market value and the directives contained in 
title 5 wherein it is suggested that— 


* * * They shall prescribe, therefore, such fee, charge or price, if any, as he 
shall determine in case none exists or to redetermine in case of an existing one 
to be fair and equitable. 


Now, these words do not refer, in my judgment at least, to fair 
market value. 

‘Senator Cuurcn. Read on, Senator. 

Senator Hansen (continuing :) 


Taking into consideration direct and indirect cost to the Government, value 
to the recipient, public policy or interest served and other pertinent facts, and 
any amount so determined or redetermined shall be collected and paid into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Senator Cuurcu. Yes. I think we definitely need to have the Solici- 
tor’s opinion as to what this language means. It seems to me that it 
establishes a much broader statutory criterion for the determination 
of the fee than the one used by the Department in this case. And so, if 
the staff has been heeding these words, appropriate inquiries should 
be prepared and sent to the Department requesting it to respond to 
these questions. 

(The Department’s reply is as follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: This is in reply to your letters of March 4 and 
March 24, 1969, requesting a Solicitor’s opinion regarding the legal basis for the 
Department’s position that the capitalized value or cost of a grazing permit is 
not to be taken into consideration in the fixing of grazing fee schedules. 

As you know, this question is presently being litigated in the Federal courts. 
A decision has been rendered in the case entitled J. R. Broadbent, et al., v. United 
States, et al., Civil No. C-3-69, in the United States District Court for the District 
of Utah, and a decision is expected in the near future in the case entitled Pankey 
Land and Cattle Company v. Hickel, Civil No. 7869, in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Mexico. The court’s decision in Broadbent was 
delivered orally from the bench and a copy of the transcript is enclosed for your 
perusal. In view of this pending litigation, the Solicitor believes that it would be 
inappropriate for him to render an opinion at this particular time. Once the 
court cases have been decided, however, there would be no objection to preparing 
a Solicitor’s opinion. It may well be that the courts will so treat the question 
that an opinion will be unnecessary. 

Accordingly, it is our suggestion that the subcommittee defer its request, if 
at all possible, until the pending litigation has been resolved. If at that time an 
opinion is still desired, we shall be most pleased to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Any further questions? Also I think the record 
should show who your assistant is, Mr. Rasmussen. ¥ 

Mr. Rasmussen. Mr. George Turcott. 

Senator Cuurcu. And his position in your Department ? 

Mr. Turcorr. I am the Deputy Assistant Director for Renewable 
Resources. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Turcott. Thank you, 
Boyd, for your testimony. 

Senator CuurcH. Our next witness is Mr. Phillip S. Hughes, Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP S. HUGHES, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Huaues. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather brief statement, but I 
believe that much of the ground that it covers has been plowed, to use 
a simile from the wrong kind of agriculture, and I perhaps 

Senator Cuurcu. Trod. The ground has been trod. More appropriate. 

Mr. Hueuss. I might be able to call attention to what seemed to me 
to be the salient points and save a little of the committee’s time. 

First of all, we do appreciate the opportunity to be here and present 
our views on this rather complex and obviously controversial matter. 

With respect to the Bureau of the Budget’s involvement in the whole 
question of grazing fees, it has really been twofold. The less contro- 
versial involvement has been the technical involvement of our Office 
of Statistical Standards in the matter of the surveys, several of them, 
which led up to the establishment of the fees. We think this has been 
constructive and it has helped to assure the validity of the results. 

We believe, incidentally, that the surveys have certainly attempted 
to take into account the differences in the benefits and value of public 
grazing, as distinguished from private, when we recognize this is an 
area that the committee will want to look into very carefully in order 
to satisfy itself as to whether the cost and benefits aspects of the two 
have been adequately handled. But the surveys did, as Mr. Rasmussen 
pointed out, attempt to make that distinction. 

The other area of Bureau involvement, I think, has been quite cor- 
rectly surmised by several of the committee members to be our general 
pressure for uniformity and equity in grazing fees. This as a part of 
our general effort to apply user charges throughout Government for 
Government properties and for Government services wherever we 
have been able to achieve this. 

This particular grazing fee area has been a difficult one. The effort 
has extended over a long period of years. There have been, it seems to 
us, really three distinct primary areas of concern that the committee 
must direct itself toward. 

One is the question of the validity of the data that was gathered in 
the surveys and upon which the fee adjustment. was based. 

The second is the whole question of permit value, which I think the 
committee hearing has demonstrated is increasingly the key question, 
really, in this whole matter. 

The third area is the question of the impact of the grazing-fee 
adjustments on the users, It involves the question of the small user, 
what ameliorating steps should be taken with respect to him, and so 
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on. But I think the permit value is really the key question, and I would 
like, if I might, in the remainder of my volunteered statement, to talk 
very briefly about that. 

First, on the question of the law and the Solicitor’s opinion—I am 
not sure whether this constitutes a Solicitor’s opinion or not, but it 
looks like an opinion to me, and I am looking at page 10 ‘of Mr. 
Rasmussen’s statement where he starts out, “The ‘Interior Solicitor has 
stated that,” and he quotes, “to base the fee on a credit”—and so on— 
“Is directly i in conflict with section 3 of the _Daylor Grazing Act, since 
it would recognize what the law prohibits,” and so forth. I won't read 
all of it, but it is there in the record and it is a relevant statement, it 
seems to me, from the Interior Solicitor. 

With respect to the policy here and the question of the propriety 
of exclusion of the permit value or the interest on it, I, in my own mind 
at least, regard this as an important question of equity among the par- 
ties at interest here, and certainly one of the parties at interest is the 
public at large, the owners of the public domain. 

It seems to me that, as the comment of the Interior Solicitor rec- 
ognizes, the inclusion of an interest charge or other recognition of the 
permit value transfers income from the public, the owner of the land, 
to the permitholder to which I believe the’ public is entitled. The 
permit and its value is at least in part—I am not sure in what part, 
but at least in part—a recognition of the fact that over the years the 
fees for grazing have not represented the market value of that graz- 
ing and, therefore, at least as I see the situation, have not recognized 
the equities, the public equity in the matter, and ‘the permit value has 
been a substitute in the hands of the permitholder for that ranch. 

If that is built into the transaction and into the calculations upon 
which grazing fees are based, the effect of that computation is to for- 
ever preclude the public getting what seems to me its equity, which is, at 
least as I see it, fair market value for its property. And it is on that 
basis, nonlingo, if hope, nontechnical, at least, that it is proper to leave 
out of the calculation of the value of the forage to the permitholder 
the value of the permit which he is fortunate enough to hold. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to respond as best I can to your 
questions. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Hughes, for your statement. If 
you would like, the printed statement as you originally prepared it will 
go in the record. 

Mr. Huaues. I would appreciate it if that could appear in the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. You have testified that you believe the Govern- 
ment should get “fair market value” for the grazing of these lands. 
That may be so. I am not prepared to argue that the Government ought 
not to get fair market value on the merits of that pea But . 
where do you find that proposition embodied in the law ? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, you have referred, Mr. Chairman, to title V of 
the Independent Offices bill and also to the Taylor Grazing Act. You 
have also pointed out accurately that those statutes use terms such 
as “reasonableness” and “equity.” They do not use the term “fair mar- 
ket value.” 

I think the question is, What constitutes reasonableness and equity 
here? It seems to us, obviously, that fair market value is an equitable 
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measure here from the standpoint of the user as well as from the 
standpoint of the owner, the public. 

Senator Cuurcu. Let me point out that another of the terms in 
the law is “benefit to the recipient.” 

Mr. Hueuess. Yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Which is to be considered. And it is hard for me 
to understand how that benefit can be ascertained without some calcu- 
lation or some inclusion of his cost. I have never been able to ascertain 
any benefit without relating it to cost. 

Mr. Hucues. If I may differ, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the 
benefits themselves are one calculation. The costs are a separate 
calculation. 

Senator CuHurcu. How do you determine the value of the benefit 
without figuring its cost? 

Mr. Hueuss. One way of doing it, sir, is to identify what that benefit 
is worth in the marketplace. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, but doesn’t that also involve, doesn’t that 
very calculation involve, a determination of the cost ? 

Mr. Hueums. I don’t think it need do it. At least, we determine 
benefits in some sense every day in our purchases. We make judgments 
on benefits by buying things without reference ourselves to the costs 
that went into purchasing that article. 

Senator Cuurcu. The language of the law, however, is the benefit 
to the recipient. 

Mr. Hvueurs. That is correct. And the benefit to the recipient, it 
seems to me, one measure of that is what similar forage might cost 
the recipient in the open markets. 

Senator Cuurcu. Right; and in making that determination you 
have to consider his comparable costs for obtaining public grazing, 
and a part of the cost is the permit. I think you are running in circles. 
I say that respectfully, because I know you are an expert in these 
matters. But you haven’t persuaded me that if you are going to deter- 
mine the benefit to the recipient, which is the language of the law, 
that you can possibly do it while ignoring a major item of his costs. 

Mr. Hueuers. Well, I can make several comments, Mr. Chairman. 

First, substantial numbers apparently, a minority but still sub- 
stantial numbers, have not incurred that cost. 

Senator Cuurcu. Oh, yes. Now, as to them, I would not make this 
argument; but two-thirds, according to the testimony, have pur- 
chased these permits at very substantial expense to them. 

Mr. Hueues. At varying but in some instances perhaps very sub- 
stantial costs. I think it is also worth considering that many of those 
who have paid the permit value have in some sense amortized that 
value over a long period of years at low 

Senator Brste. You mean it wears out ? 

Mr. Hueues. It is used in the sense that they have had the value 
of the grazing which, if I adopt your argument, they paid for when 
they got the permit. They have had that value, for whatever years they 
have had the permit, since they purchased it. 

Senator Cuurcu. Varying, depending on how long they have held 
it. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; that is correct. So that some portion of the two- 
thirds have amortized a portion or all of the permit value. But a very 
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fundamental consideration here, it seems to me, is the question of 
the public equity as far as the public is concerned in these matters. 
The public has a resource which has been underpriced, I think by 
general admission, over a long period of years and the most objective 
admission of this is the permit value. 

Senator Cuurcu. I don’t mean to interrupt you, but you are getting 
back to the earlier question, which is whether or not the public interest 
should require that the Government get fair market value for its 
grazing lands. 

My question relates to what the law does, in fact, require. And I 
am troubled by what seems to me to be a calculation based upon one 
standard, fair market value, when the law seems to express another. 
And these are the points on which we are going to have to press the 
Solicitor, because these programs have to be administered in accord- 
ance with the law, not in accordance with what administrators them- 
selves may think constitutes a better standard. 

Mr. Hueness. Certainly. I quite agree. I think the question of equity 
in these circumstances is a difficult one. Equity for the public at large, 
the owners of the public domain, equity for the permitholder who has 
developed a pattern of living over a period of time. I think the recog- 
nition of the permitholders’ problem, at least a partial recognition 
of that, is in the staging over a 10-year period which provides a fur- 
ther amortization period for those permitholders who have paid for 
the permit. 

Senator CHurcu. I am not quite sure I understand what you mean 
by amortization in this case. It is not an item which you can depreci- 
ate and take tax deductions for, is it? How would it be treated under 
the income tax? 

Mr. Hucues. Looked at in nontechnical terms, the permitholder 
acquired a permit to graze on Federal lands for a given period of time. 
That privilege was based at the time that he acquired it on a certain 
fee structure which in turn affected his permit value. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Mr. Hueuns. If hypothetically he had a 10-year permit, and if he 
as a business calculation or speculation expected the fees to be main- 
tained at the same rate, then that differential in some sense was 
reflected in the price that he paid for the permit, the difference 
between, let us say, whatever fee was charged and fair market valve 
was reflected in at least part of the value of his permit. And that is 
the thing which over a period of time he has gotten the benefit from. 

Senator Cuurcy. What you are saying is that in 10 years, in the 
case of your hypothesis, he would have gotten his money’s worth. 

Mr. Huenes. He might have, yes. 

Senator Cuurcn. Because of the lower fees. : 
Mr. 'Hucues. If he paid the right fee and if the fees weren't 
adjusted, and so forth. Amortization, I think, is a confusing word. 

He extracted the value from the permit. 

Senator Crrurcn. Yes. It was confusing to me but with your 
explanation I understand the thrust of your argument. Senator 
Metcalf. 

Senator Mrrcarr. Mr. Hughes, as a matter of fact, some of the 
permit value is this concept in the Taylor Grazing Act of a stabiliz- 
ing influence for the livestock industry. Isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Hucues. It seems to me reasonable. 

Senator Mrrcatr. And I wasn’t around here, very few of us were, 
when the Taylor Grazing Act was passed. I can remember when I was 
in the Montana Legislature and we passed the Grass Conservation Act 
that complies with the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. We 
were admonished at that time that there wouldn’t be any proprietary 
value and we were told that the reason the Taylor Grazing Act was 
enacted, and we wrote that into our statutes in Montana, too, is that 
we would have some stabilizing influence so that a man didn’t have 
to go in year after year and bid in a competitive bidding operation to 
keep his livestock industry going. 

But at that time all of us thought that we had secured this business 
of not having a special subsidy for fee values, and it seems to me that 
there is a difference between a uniform application of grazing fees 
and destroying the stabilizing influence of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
It looks as if it is being partially upset by the fact that people who 
buy a ranch go in and say, “Well, I do want to have some assurance 
that I will have some grazing, summer grazing, on my base property.” 
That is what the Taylor Grazing Act very properly, in my opinion did, 
and why it has been so important in the livestock industry of the 
United States. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thanks, Senator. Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I do have a few observations, 
and then some questions, I would like to make. 

First of all, I hope none of us will forget that as we settled this 
country a lot of the areas which now support families and contribute 
taxes and provide jobs and add income to the overall economy would 
never have been settled if public lands hadn’t been used long before 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. As Senator Metcalf has just 
observed, there were public land areas that could be used. In the par- 
ticular part of the country from which I come, if it weren’t for the fact 
that people could graze livestock on very lush pastures of forest lands 
in the summertime there wouldn’t have been any livestock operation 
out there. Our winters are too long. And I am sure that the Bureau of 
Reclamation people would agree with me that one of the things we 
are trying to come to grips with now, as we consider new projects, is 
a relenting of the application of the 160-acre limitation statute. Many 
of these 160-acre areas in the West are at the higher elevations with 
shorter growing seasons and just can’t support an operation that will 
in turn support a family. . 

Therefore, we have more to look at than simply trying to arrive 
at a fair market value based upon some criteria that admittedly 
excluded certain very valid considerations which have been excluded 
arbitrarily simply because recognizing them would bring about an 
untenable situation, insofar as some administration people are con- 
cerned, in trying to live within a law which says a proprietary interest 
cannot be recognized. 

In this context I was interested in your responses to Senator Church 
about the other costs that may indeed exist in a permit which have 
not been recognized in trying to make a fair comparison between the 
costs of running on privately owned land versus publicly owned land. 
If I understood you correctly, Mr. Hughes, I think you said that 1t was 
not necessarily indispensible or germane to recognize these costs. These 
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are not your words, but the thought you expressed was that you didn’t 
necessarily have to look at all of these costs in order to establish a 
fair market value. You could look at what it costs to rent land over 
here from a private landowner and make a comparison between that 
cost and what was paid, on the other hand, on the public lands. 

Was I right about this? 

Mr. Hueuess. No, sir. 

Senator Hansen. What did you say ? 

Mr. Hueuers. What I attempted to say, Senator Hansen, was that 
with respect to the calculations that entered into the $1.23, the effort 
was made to fully appraise both the costs and the benefits of grazing 
on private lands on the one land, and public lands on the other, both 
the costs and the benefits, and that the calculations were based on full 
consideration of those factors in our judgment. Then I hastened to 
add that the committee would certainly wish to look in more detail 
than I think is possible here at those calculations to see whether, to its 
satisfaction, and leaving out for the moment the question of permit 
granting, these cost factors and benefit factors were adequately 
considered. I believe they were. 

Senator Hansen. For the time being, leaving out the cost of the 
permit, you are saying a cost that any stockman would recognize as 
being a very important one in the overall number of dollars that will 
be required to put an outfit together is not necessarily a cost that you 
think has to be looked at. 

Is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Hucues. What I think I said, Senator Hansen, and let me try 
and say it 

Mr. Hansen. Let me ask you, if I could interrupt, Mr. Hughes, do 
you or do you not think that this $14.41 per animal month that the 
BLM study shows is the typical average cost of owning a permit is a 
cost that has to be considered ¢ 

Mr. Huenes. It is certainly a cost to the stockman who purchases 
the permit. Those stockmen who have purchased the permit have paid 
approximately that price on the average for it. However, it does not 
seem to me that that is a cost which should enter into the calculation 
of the value of the forage to the stockmen for the reasons that I tried 
to set forth in the dialog I had with the chairman. 

Briefly, it seems to me that the inclusion of that cost in the calcula- 
tion of the value of the grazing would perpetuate a situation in which 
the public at large does not receive the value of its resource to the 
grazer and would result therefore in the transfer of that value from 
the public which owns the property to the permitholder. 

Senator Hansren. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Hughes, you 
are saying that in the final analysis the reason that this cannot be con- 
sidered is that it would transfer a public right in part at least to an 
individual. This would bring about a situation that we 

Mr. Hueues. I was trying to say something I think somewhat 
broader than that, and dealing really with the question of equity, which 
the laws, either the Taylor Grazing Act or the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill of 1952, require us to consider. The equity, insofar as 
the owner of the property is concerned, the public, requires that fair 
market value be the criterion for payment to the public of the value 
of their property and that fair market value cannot be arrived at if the 
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existing situation is perpetuated. The existing situation by general ad- 
mission results from the fact that the public has not received full value 
for its resource and the recognition of that situation, I think, is the 
recognition of it and therefore, adaptation to it is the fundamental 
question before this committee. 

I certainly do not minimize the impact of the cost increase, and it is 
one, on the stockman who had paid for permits. There is no question of 
that. The question, I think, before the committee and the question which 
we struggled with throughout this long series of studies, was how to 
deal equitably and responsibly with this situation. 

Senator Hanssen. Well now, I don’t find the words “fair market 
value.” I know you people used that phrase many times; but in the 
basic legislation and in the act of 1951 I don’t find those words in 
there. I would point out further that when you talk about the public 
benefits, I hope you won’t be so restricted in your vision as to miss the 
broader thrust of a much greater public benefit. That public benefit 
exists throughout the West and really has very little to do in the final 
analysis with what the Government gets in the way of a fee for the 
grass which grows annually on these ranges. 

I was a county commissioner in a little western county in Wyoming 
a number of years ago when certain lands were placed in a national 
monument. It was proposed later that they be incorporated into a na- 
tional park. There was legislation proposed and enacted which pro- 
vided for a reimbursement or for a payment in lieu of taxes for the 
actual loss of dollars on the real estate and on the improvements that 
passed from private into public ownership. And only about a third 
of the total tax contribution that came about from the operation of 
livestock ranches in that area resulted from the application of an ad 
valorem levy on the land. 

Two-thirds of it came from the presence of livestock. I think today 
if you want to consider the main public interest you can’t avoid look- 
ing at these larger facts which I suggest you have not so far given due 
consideration to. If you put these people out of business, if you put 
more people out of business, if you add to the migration of people 
from rural areas into urban areas because they can’t make a go of it, 
and I suggest the figures of the Department of Agriculture certainly 
are replete in supporting my contention that agriculture hasn’t been 
the most profitable business, and I am quite sure Secretary Freeman 
would agree with that, then I think that we ought to give some con- 
sideration to what effect this will have upon a livestock operation. 

I notice on page 4 of your printed statement you say: 

With respect to impact on users, the Bureau of Land Management has over 
14,000 grazing permittees and the Forest Service has about 15,000 in the areas 
affected. However, 52 percent of all of Bureau of Land Management forage is 
allotted to five percent of the permittees. Thirty percent of all Forest Service 
forage is allotted to eight percent of the permittees. 

Thus, the impact of the fee increase will be borne primarily by the larger 
operators. 

What is the purpose of this statement ? 

Mr. Huenss. I hope, Senator, that the statement spoke for itself. 
I think the last sentence that you read is in a sense the key sentence, 
that generally speaking, and for the reasons I tried to outline in the 
earlier sentences, the major burden of the fee increase will fall on 
those who are grazing most of the cattle. 
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Senator Hansren. Now, when you speak about the major burden, you 
mean the major burden dollarwise ? 

Mr. Huauss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hansen. Are you concerned about the impact that the 
grazing fee increase will have on the smaller operators, admittedly 
the more nearly marginal operators, those most likely first to go out of 
business ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hanssen. Will this have an effect on them ? 

Mr. Hueues. I am certain that costs will have an effect on all of the 
operators, large and small. 

Senator Hansen. Would it be your judgment that a rather high 
percentage of the small operators may be those who have been in the 
business fewer than 35 years that have elapsed since the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act in 1934? 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t really know, Senator Hansen. I don’t know 
which are the older permit holders. 

Senator Hansen. Are you aware that the Department of Agricul- 
ture says that the return on investment for agriculture is about two 
percent of the total investment ? | 

Mr. Huenss. Yes, | am aware of that. I think the other factors 
need consideration in any economic appraisal of agriculture as a busi- 
ness, but I certainly am aware of those figures. 

Senator Hansen. I know it is within the province of your Bureau 
to consider various proposals that come before the Congress, including 
reclamation projects. 

Does the action that you propose to take and that you have sup- 
ported here today insofar as grazing fees are concerned, square with 
the action you would take in consideration of a Bureau project for a 
dam in determining cost-benefit ratio and costs of purchasing land for 
the project. 

Mr. Hueunes. J think it does in general terms, Senator Hansen. 

Senator Hansen. In general terms. Now, in specific terms, can 
you point out to me when you consider a reclamation proposal, what 
costs—what real costs, costs comparable to the cost of owning a 
permit, are excluded from the cost-benefits ratio in a Bureau project. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, first of all, I don’t think there are considera- 
ations quite like the permit value involved in the calculation of a bene- 
fits-cost ratio in a reclamation project. In a reclamation project, we 
do try and set forth on the one hand the benefits and on the other hand 
the costs. So far as I know in the reclamation situation, offhand here, 
and as we are talking, Iam not aware of any situation in which you have 
a, value built up in the private sector between two parties which reflects 
the underpricing of a public resource. 

Senator Hansen. Your contention is that this has been underpriced ? 

Mr. Hucues. The grazing? 

Senator Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hansen. The cost of the permit is excluded in your cal- 
culations and that is the basis on which you make that conclusion ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is a part of the considertaion. The question here 
is 
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Senator Hansen. According to the study, I think if the costs of 
these permits, as have been agreed upon when the study was under- 
taken, are included, then grazing on forest land apparently is In ex- 
cess of the cost of orazing on privately owned land. With this 11-cent 
increase, that same condition obtains, or at least is in balance, on the 
BLM lands. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Hueues. Your calculation is correct. 

Senator Hansen. I think it is yours, too, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hucuers. No, because I don’t agree 

Senator Hansen. Do you not support the studies jointly under- 
taken ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. Oh, yes. Could I answer the other question ? 

Senator Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Hueues. I think the question we are debating is, who should 
receive the value of the public forage here? Should 1t be transferred 
from one permit holder to another in the form of a permit value or, 
by a gradual process as we have proposed, should the public itself 
receive the benefit of that forage value? And it seems to me that the 
costs and benefits, excluding the permit value, and the scheduling 
over a 10-year period of that adjustment, does give the opportunity on 
a graduated basis to recognize public value and forage value of that 
public resource. 

Senator Hansen. You spoke earlier about the amortization of these 
investments. Referring again to the basic language in the Taylor 
Grazing Act, to stablize the industry, would it be your contention that 
if a person were able to retrieve his investment in a grazing permit 
over a period of years that he ought not to be expected to look to 
further use from that source of forage because he had amortized 
his investment ? 

Mr. Hueues. No. I would think, rather, Senator, that he should 
expect thenceforth, at least, to pay fair market value for that permit. 

Senator Hansen. After it has been amortized. 

Mr. Huceues. No. I think the question of the timing of amortiza- 
tion, again, the timing of what special measures should be taken in 
recognition of past practice here is a difficult question. The special 
measure which we suggested was the 10-year phasing. But it seems 
to me proper that, as soon as possible, the public at large get the fair 

market value of its resource. 

Senator Hansen. Now, when you say as soon as possible, you are 
thinking in terms of a period of time having elapsed during which a. 
particular user has enjoyed the benefits of this privilege? Is that what 
you are saying ? 

Mr. Hueuers. Yes. As I understand the situation, some permit. 
holders have original permits, roughly a third. 

Senator Hansen. One out of three. 

Mr. Hucues. They paid nothing for the permit. They have re- 
ceived, in effect, a subsidy over an extended period of years by receiv- 
ing a grazing pr rivilege at less than market value, at least in most cases. 
Other users are differently situated. They have purchased permits 
from those who held them in the first case. Depending on when they 
made that purchase, and I suppose on other factors—I am not an 
expert—but depending on when they made that purchase, that permit 
had acquired certain value. 
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Now, in a business transaction, the individual who paid the permit 
price expected to extract the value from the permit over a period of 
years and it was this that I was referring to in the dialog with the 
chairman. 

Senator Hansen. Then are you suggesting that some permittees 
having enjoyed the privilege longer than others might reasonably be 
expected to pay a higher fee sooner than others? 

Mr. Hucues. No. I am sticking with the proposal before the com- 
mittee, Senator. We feel that, given the history here and the difficulties 
of case-by-case handling of the situation, the proposal which the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior, in their 
respective areas of responsibility, is a reasonable one for a staged 
adjustment of fees over a 10-year period. 

Senator Hansen. Now, I think the studies of the BLM and the 
Forest Service indicate that the BLM permits, and I will restrict my 
observation to that Bureau for the moment, are valued at $14.41 per 
AUM. If the typical permittee is a family operation with a permit for 
300 head with 800 AUM’s, would you say that insofar as he is con- 
cerned, as an individual trying to come out in the black in his operation, 
it is of importance or it is of no importance to him whether he has to 
pay 6 percent interest on his investment in that permits on an AUM 
basis ? 

Mr. Huenss. Well, a couple of points, Senator. 

First, if I could refer to Mr. Rasmussen’s statement, the wording 
there is a little bit different. He referred to the concentration of permits 
in the hands of relatively few ranchers. He then skipped, at least as I 
read his statement, to a somewhat different group and he talks not about 
an average ranch but a typical family ranch operating under the public 
domain in the Intermountain Region. 

I don’t know how typical this is across the board. As I read the 
statement, it is a typical ranch in that area and that the individual is 
the one who would be affected as you described. That is, his fee would 
be raised at the rate of $70 a year, in round numbers, for a period of 
10 years. But certainly, and to get to the essence of your question, the 
cost of the permit must be a factor in his business calculation. 

Senator Hansen. And interest on money is also a cost, is it not ? 

Mr. Hueues. The interest on the money 

Senator Hansen. On the money invested in the permit. 

Mr. Hueues. On the investment it is a cost. 

Senator Hansen. You recognize it is a cost. 

Just to make one further point, and I appreciate that I have taken 
altogether too much time, Mr. Chairman, let me say this: I notice the 
Bureau of Reclamation is bringing a new factor or changed factor 
into their compilation in the cost-benefits ratio which recognizes the 
increase in interest costs. And I think to exclude interest costs as a 
part of the consideration in arriving at charges that are fair and 
equitable, the precise language in the 1951 statute, and hoping to 
stabilize the industry as was spelled out in the 1934 act certainly seems 
to me to be very germane. 

Mr. Hueues. Senator, I think the only response I can make is, it 
seems to me equitable, it seems to me rather not equitable to transfer 
income on the public domain from the public to the permit holder. I 
think that is the basis essentially for our feeling in this matter. 
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Senator Hansen. I didn’t know that had been suggested. 

Mr. Huaues. That is the effect of writing off the cost of the permit 
against the grazing fee. 

Senator Cuurcu. Any further questions of Mr. Hughes? 

Senator Fannin. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Fannin. 

Senator Fannin. I would just like to ask a question regarding your 
statement to Senator Hansen that the fee increase over the 10 years is 
a reasonable one. I think you answered Senator Hansen that way. And 
also, in your statement you say: 

In summary and conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the fee adjustment 
has been thoroughly considered and is soundly based. 

Were you here this morning when Secretary Train testified ? 

Mr. Hueuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fannin. Hesaid: 

For our part the Department will keep this whole matter under review in the 
future. We will be evaluating and reviewing with great care the information that 
Late presented at both this hearing and the House Committee hearings next 
week, 

I assume from that statement that le still wants to consider whether 
or not it is fair and equitable over the next 10 years. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Hucuss. I certainly do, Senator. It seems to me the fact that this 
is a graduated schedule of adjustments and that at least the first step— 
there seems to be some agreement even including permit value that the 
first step is warranted. It seems to me it is a situation in which it is 
obviously possible to consider the results of these hearings, which 
should be significant, and the results of court decisions. There are some 
court cases in litigation in at least a couple of the States, as I under- 
stand it. And hopefully the findings of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission will have been made public. 

Senator FANNIN. Yes. Their recommendations should be taken into 
consideration, do you not agree? 

Mr. Huenus. All of these, it seems to me, can be considered in due 
course over the next year. 

Senator Fannin. Secretary Train said the subject is not closed. 
In other words, he apparently means that the subject is not closed 
forever. 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. 

Senator Fannin. So, in making this decision many people are, I 
think, unjustly affected from the standpoint of their ability to obtain 
loans or to continue their programs. What effect do you think this 
has had as far as ranch sales and value is concerned? Of course, we 
haven’t had very much time to consider this. 

Mr. Huaurs. I just don’t know, Senator. It seems to me on the other 
hand the public has been adversely affected over a long period of years. 
The public owns these lands and it is quite apparent that the public has 
not received the fair market value which, at least, I think they should 
receive. 

Senator Fannin. Of course, that is a matter of opinion because if 
we were to say that the hunter should pay for hunting on the public 
domain, we know it was not intended and should not be done, although 
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some may advocate it. I certainly do not. And we say others such as 
campers, should have the utilization of the land. 

I think that, as the law is concerned, the intent of the Taylor Grazing 
Act was not that they would just try to get the maximum penny out of 
the land, but that it was a service contract and not for the purpose of 
exacting every dime that could be exacted. 

Mr. Hucues. It seems to me that equity here requires, in effect, 
that the public get substantially what the land would be worth in a 
normal business transaction. 

Senator Fannin. Well, how are you going to say a normal business 
transaction, when this is a specific transaction for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Hueues. That is precisely 

Senator Fannin. And this land could not be utilized, in most in- 
stances, for other purposes. 

Mr. Hucues. It can be used for grazing comparable to what similar 
land could be used for if it were privately owned. 

Senator Fannin. Well, of course. It was brought out, and I don’t 
want to review all of the statements made this morning, that the differ- 
ence in public and private lands are considerable. 

Mr. Hucuess. Yes, and the study attempted to take into account 
those differences. Whether it did or not adequately is something I think 
the committee will certainly want to investigate. But in our judgment, 
the study was a good study technically, in the sense that it did try to 
take into account these considerations. 

Senator Fannin. But I think it was established this morning that 
there is a great difference between having privacy of land and having 
land which is being utilized by the general public. 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct. 

Senator Fannin. We know in our State—I happen to be from 
Arizona—we have lands which the hunters go on, if they leave the 
gates open, or things like that. The more people who utilize the land, 
the more costly it is to the ranchers, so I think this all must be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Hueuess. That is true. 

Senator Fannin. What I am concerned about is our competitive 
position with other countries in the world in producing beef. Are 
we being fair to the ranchers when the costs build up enough to remove 
them from possible competition with foreign countries? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I think, Senator, you raise obviously a much 
broader and in some ways more difficult question. I have trouble enough 
with this one. 

Senator Fannin. But when you take into consideration your 
responsibilities and the position of the Bureau of the Budget, isn’t 
it very important that the U.S. operators are able to compete in the 
world market ? 

Mr. Hueuers. I think it is important, Senator, but we are not really 
dealing with that question. This is a poor way in my judgment. If we 
elect to meet that problem, this is not the way to do it, as I see it. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I would like to have your other suggestions 
but we won't take the time. But I do want you to realize the impor- 
tance of these ranchers being competitive and not being priced out of 
business. 
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I know, from being so informed by lending companies, that letters 
that have gone to some of the ranchers, that they are in serious diffi- 
culties as far as their loans are concerned. And this, to me, is vitally 
important and it is vitally important to the general public. Do you 
agree ? 

Mr. Hucues. The health of any industry is important to all of us. 

Senator Fannin. This is what I hope will be considered, because if 
we had not made this for a 10-year period, and could have made it for 
just, say, the one year, and then determine as we go along what needs 
to be done, I think it would save many of these ranchers from financial 
difficulties. I still hope that can be done. 

Would you have any objection to it being handled in that way from 
the Bureau of the Budget standpoint? In other words, removing the 
stipulation that this will be a definite 10-year period of increases ? 

Mr. Hueues. Senator, we feel that all of the evidence that we have 
indicates to us that this is an equitable and a reasonable approach to 
a very difficult problem. We would like, therefore, to see the action that 
has been taken and the momentum gained to be continued. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me it is perfectly feasible for this committee 
and for the other interested bodies that we have discussed to bring 
to bear whatever additional evidence which either supports or refutes 
the action taken, and to deal with it. 

Senator Fannin. What have we gained by having the 10-year in- 
creases announced at this time? We have the information from 
Secretary Train that the Department of the Interior will not neces- 
sarily carry through on a 10-year basis of increases. 

Mr. Hueues. What we have gained, it seems to me, Senator, is a 
start on a problem that has been very difficult, one which we have 
struggled with in one form or another for almost a decade, which 
needs to be dealt with in some fashion. The public interest here is 
important and public equity should be considered. All of the evidence 
we have is that this is a reasonable proposal given the obviously di- 
vergent interests and somewhat contesting interests of the public on 
the one hand and those who are using the public domain on the other. 
The ones who use the public domain want to use it at as reasonable 
rates as they can possibly get. The public is entitled, with the Govern- 
ment acting as its trustee, to get a fair market value for its properties. 

Senator Fannin. But I think you have to consider the public in- 
terest is not always adverse to the cattlemen’s interests. They can have 
a mutual interest. 

Mr. Hueness. I quite agree, but this is an interest where the public 
and the cattlemen are in business with one another, and this is the 
kind of a situation where there needs to be a reconciliation of their 
respective business interests. 

Senator Fannin. Well, of course, what I am concerned about is that 
the cattlemen continue to operate and to produce competitively and 
can make a profit and avoid financial trouble. I know that they are in 
jeopardy now and, of course, they must borrow money on their ability 
to repay. 

Mr. Huauus. We are certainly interested—the question has come 
up before—we are certainly interested in that also. The whole pro- 
posal is based on the assumption that viable enterprises should con- 
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tinue on these lands, and it is our best judgment that that will be 
possible. 

Senator Fannin. But you agree that what Secretary Train said 
about re-evaluating this decision as the years go by 

Mr. Hucues. We certainly do intend to take full account of these 
hearings and obviously we will have to take into account whatever | 
court decisions are made, and the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion is a major factor in the whole situation. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I hope that you understand my concern. 

Mr. Hueuess. I do. 

Senator Fannin. We ‘have placed a barrier on the cattleman’s 
ability to finance his program because we have stated that these costs 
will increase over a period of years. Still I think the testimony indi- 
cates that we have not made that final determination and he is faced 
with indecision from the standpoint of his loans, and the financing 
of his HES Do you understand why I am concerned in that 
regard ¢ 

ae Hucues. I understand your statement. I think the regulation 
has to speak for itself. It does contemplate a 10-year scheduling of 
fees. The fact that those fees are scheduled, however, does permit a 
review of the situation. 

Senator Fannin. That is what I want to bring up. Why should 
we impose upon the cattlemen a position which I think is very detri- 
mental to their financing when we don’t even know whether it 1s going 
to be carried through or not? 

Mr. Hueuss. To repeat my response, because it seems to me for 30 
years or more the public has not been getting its equity in this 
situation. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I just do not believe you are answering the 
question, but I will not pursue it. 

Thank you. 

Senator CHurci. Mr. Hughes, if we seem a bit perplexed at the 
adamancy with which you argue for what otherwise would be a sound 
proposition; namely, that the Federal Government should receive 
full market value and there should be no subsidy, it is only because 
we are so familiar with the very large subsidies that the Government 
is paying to many others involved in agriculture, as a matter of long- 
established legislative policy. So this is one of the factors we have in 
mind when we think about the survivability of the livestock industry. 

I think of wheat, I think of cotton, I think of corn and tobacco. 
These programs are very large and provide an intentional public 
subsidy; yet here every effort has been made to eliminate every incre- 
ment of subsidy which may have existed because of the low fees charged 
in previous years. 

That is just one of the things we have to put into balance in looking 
at the overall picture. I am not asking for your comment here. It is 
just an observation I want to make in light of our familiarity with 
other agricultural programs. 

If there are no further questions, thank you very much for your 
excellent testimony, Mr. Hughes. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, DePputTy DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I appreciate the opportunity 
to express the views of the Bureau of the Budget on the subject of grazing fees 
on public lands administered by the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture. 
The recent adjustments in these fees are of great significance, both to the affected 
permittees and to the owners of the public lands—the citizens of the United 
States. 

I understand that representatives of the Bureau of Land Management of the 
Department of the Interior and the Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are also appearing before the Subcommittee. The witnesses from these agen- 
cies are well qualified to review this complex subject in detail, and their 
statements competently summarize the events which led to the recent adjust- 
ment. These agencies are living daily with problems associated with manage- 
ment of the public lands, and are better qualified than I to deal with the specifics. 

In the circumstances, I believe that my testimony will be most useful to the 
Commitee if I review very briefly the Bureau of the Budget’s involvement in 
grazing fee activities, and then briefly discuss what seem to me to be the three 
major questions before the Subcommittee. 

With respect to the Bureau of the Budget’s role and responsibility : Fees have 
been charged for grazing on the Bureau of Land Management lands for over 
three decades and on Forest Service lands for over six decades. These fees have 
been gradually increased over the years but do not represent anything comparable 
to those charged for private lands. In 1968, for example, the BLM fee was 
only thirty-three cents per animal unit month, about 1/5 of comparable private 
fees. Forest Service fees are somewhat higher. 

Title V of the Act of August 31, 1951 states * * * “the head of each Federal 
agency is authorized by regulation to prescribe * * * such fees, charge, or 
price * * * to be fair and equitable. * * * ” Bureau Circular No. A—25, issued 
pursuant to that Act, establishes Government-wide principles for the applica- 
tion of user charges and, together with the statute, provides a general founda- 
tion on which the recent actions on grazing fees were based. Briefly, the Circular 
provides that where federally owned resources are leased or sold, a fair market 
value return should be obtained. 

Varying legal authorities, administrative objectives and policies, and historical 
conditions have resulted in the use by the Federal agencies of different methods 
to determine grazing fees. Widely varying fee levels have resulted on lands which 
otherwise have comparable grazing values. In most cases, the fees charged do not 
reflect the fair market value of the grazing use privilege. Audit reports of the 
General Accounting Office have noted these inconsistencies and have been critical 
of fee levels. 

In mid-1960, the Bureau of the Budget, with the participation of the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture, undertook a broad study covering the entire 
area of user charges as they related to natural resources, including the grazing 
fees. Since that date the subject of grazing fees has been under almost continuous 
study and review, with active Bureau of the Budget participation. 

In summary, with respect to grazing fees, as in other areas of management of 
Federal property and resources, the Bureau of the Budget has attempted to deal 
rationally with this issue by supporting a fair market value return from private 
use of these resources. This objective has wide general support, but we encounter 
strong differences of view in trying to apply the general principle to specific 
areas. Grazing fees obviously have not been an exception. 

In addition to pressing for uniformity and equity in grazing fees, the Bureau 
of the Budget’s Office of Statistical Standards has given technical advice in the 
conduct of various studies and surveys made and in the analysis of results. We 
believe that this participation has helped to assure the validity of results and has 
provided thereby a sounder base for the course of action now underway. 

Now, with respect to questions confronting the Committee: We believe the 
three major questions are: (1) the validity of the data upon which were based 
the administrative actions increasing grazing fees and making them more uni- 
form; (2) the question of whether the “permit value’ should be considered 
in determining the grazing fee; and (3) the impact of the grazing fee adjust- 
ments on the users. 

Taking these questions in order, we believe that the history of this matter 
makes it clear that the action taken was based on sound information and was 
neither hasty nor uninformed. Studies of the subject go back almost a decade. 
The record clearly shows that the combined expertise of the Departments of 
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Agriculture and Interior, the Bureau of the Budget, the Western universities 
and private management firms has been applied conscientiously and repeatedly. 
Informaticn from competitive bid transactions and from negotiations between 
private parties supports the reasonableness of the fees being established. What- 
ever the policy issues, we believe that the validity of basic data should not be 
an issue at this point in time. 

“Permit value” has been a troublesome question constantly in the minds of 
those working on the grazing fee problem. Public land grazing permits have, 
through private land and livestock transactions, acquired a “permit value.” 
However, these are private transactions which do not involve or benefit the 
Federal Government. Further, it seems clear that allowing the permittees a graz- 
ing fee credit on the “permit value” transfers the return on the property to the 
permittee from the public owners. Thus, if credit were given for all or some por- 
tion of the “permit value’ in establishing grazing fees, the permittee in effect 
would be given a proprietary interest in the public lands. However, the Taylor 
Grazing Act says that “issuance of permit—shall not create any right, title, 
interest, or estate in or to the lands.” And court decisions have been consistent 
on this point. We understand that new court cases are testing this viewpoint 
and legal interpretation again. 

With respect to impact on users: The Bureau of Land Management has over 
14,000 grazing permittees and the Forest Service has about 15,000 in the areas 
affected. However, 52% of all Bureau of Land Management forage is allotted to 
5% of the permittees. Thirty percent of all Forest Service forage is allotted to 
8% of the permittees. Thus, the impact of the fee increase will be borne primarily 
by the larger operators. 

Overall, according to a USDA study, the increase in grazing fees over the 10- 
year period approximates the impact of a one cent per pound drop in livestock 
prices. We have not been unmindful of the impact of the fee increase in individual 
cases and recognize that increases affect the cost of doing business. However, we 
believe that the 10-year phasing of the increase greatly facilitates adjustment 
to it, and that considerations of equity, uniformity, law, and sound management 
Of public property all required that the fee structure be changed. 

In summary and conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the fee adjust- 
ment has been thoroughly considered and is soundly based. Litigation now under- 
way will test its legal aspects. The opportunity for public review has been sub- 
stantial and the agencies concerned have made a sustained attempt to inform 
the affected graziers and the public at large. Increases in grazing fees by defini- 
tion are increases in the cost of raising cattle. However, the cost increases are 
necessary to bring about equity and uniformity and, in our view, represent a 
reasonable and fair return to the public on the use of its property. We applauded 
the actions of the Secretaries concerned in proceeding with the increase and will 
join them in keeping the whole matter under review and taking full account of 
information which arises from legal proceedings, congressional hearings, and 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 


Senator Cuurcu. I have to apologize to the many citizens who have 
come so far to the Capital to testify because it doesn’t look like we are 
going to get to the testimony of some of those who are here until 
fomorrow. We still have one more Government witness and he is next 
scheduled to testify. He has been here all day. That is Ed Cliff, the 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture. 
Ed, would you please come up and give us the benefit of your testi- 
mony. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD P. CLIFF, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Curr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 

The subject of your hearings today is a very important development 
and a basic issue in the management of public range resources, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to explain the new grazing fee regula- 
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tions of the Secretary of Agriculture, and to discuss their effect on 
national forest grazing permittees. 

From the birth of the Forest Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1905, livestock grazing has been a recognized use of the national 
forests. In his famous letter to the Forest Service on the day of its 
transfer to USDA, Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson gave Gif- 
ford Pinchot our original directives for range management. 

The Secretary said : 

You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage on the reserves are con- 
served and wisely used. * * * The continued prosperity of the agricultural, 
lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a per- 
manent and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage. * * * 

Today, nationwide there are 18,300 grazing permits for 1.4 million 
head of cattle and 2.3 million sheep on national forest system ranges. 
This involves over 106 million acres in 11,670 separate allotments. The 
regulations you are considering today cover about 15,000 of these per- 
mits, for 1.2 million head of cattle and 2.2 million sheep in six western 
national forest regions. 

The Forest Service first charged for the privilege of grazing use 
on the national forests—then called forest reserves—in 1906. The mini- 
mum fees were based on “reasonableness,” depending on the advan- 
tages and location of each reserve. The first regulation also provided 
for possible fee increases based on markets, transportation, and demand 
for permits. 

In 1981, the method for calculating grazing fees was changed. The 
change was based on studies of national forest grazing values con- 
ducted during the 1920’s. Factors such as accessibility, forage quality, 
water resources, proximity to market, and livestock handling costs 
were considered. The basic premise of the studies was that private land 
data on range values, or rental rates on private rangelands, could be 
used as a basis for determining the value of national forest range. 

Until this year national forest grazing fees have been based on the 
fee structure adopted in 1931. Base fees were established in 1931 and 
were adjusted annually by formulas expressing the relationship be- 
tween the previous year’s average price for beef cattle or lambs in the 
Western States and prices in established base periods. The 1931 base 
fees varied from area to area, depending on the local private range 
lease rates and other local factors. 

Over the years, 1t became clear that national forest grazing fees were 
consistently lower than private lease rates on private land having com- 
parable grazing values. In 1951, the Congress—Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of 1952—directed each Federal agency to prescribe 
fees or charges that are fair and equitable and as uniform as practi- 
cable among the agencies. 

After a 1958 audit report the Comptroller General recommended in 
1959 that fair compensation be obtained for use of Federal lands. The 
Comptroller General also recommended more consistency in grazing 
fees charged by various Federal agencies, and a joint agency study 
to arrive at a uniform fees system. 

Also in 1959, the Bureau of the Budget issued Circular A—25, pur- 
suant to the 1951 act cited above, establishing the basic principle that 
where federally owned resources are leased, a fair market value should 
be obtained for them. 
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In 1960, representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
and Interior formed a task force, now known as the Interdepartmental 
Grazing Fees Committee, to study user charges for livestock grazing 
on all Federal lands. This Committee considered a more uniform ap- 
proach to fee establishment among various Federal agencies. At the 
same time, the Bureau of the Budget began a study of charges for the 
use of all federally owned natural resources, including grazing. 

In 1964, the Bureau of the Budget issued the study entitled ‘Natural 
Resources User Charges Study.” That study, based upon the guiding 
principles in Circular A-25, outlined additional guidelines for estab- 
hshing grazing fees: 

1. A uniform basis should be used by all Federal agencies in 
establishing fees; 

2. Fees should be based on the economic value of the use of public 
lands to the users; and 

3. Economic value should be set by an appraisal that will provide 
a fair return to the Government and equitable treatment to the users. 

In 1961, the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management began 
their joint program of grazing fee studies. This consisted of (1) back- 
ground studies to explore alternatives for determining grazing values; 
(2) development of model for estimating values and fee levels; (3) 
studies to determine fee impacts, and (4) a reevaluation of Forest 
Service and BLM fee structures. 

The background studies were conducted by the Economic Research 
Service and several Western State universities. Their purpose was to 
develop an economic framework for determination of public land 
grazing values, and they very much enlarged our knowledge of the 
economics of range livestock production. 

Building on the concepts developed by the background studies, we 
initiated a project with Utah State University to develop a model and 
computer program to estimate grazing value, establish fee levels, and 
define fee areas. The Utah State study and model confirmed a basic 
premise, that the economic principles of supply and demand operate in 
a competitive range market to establish range forage prices, just as 
they do for products in other markets. 

Putting this another way, the total costs for using comparable pub- 
lic and private ranges should be equal. If there is a difference, ranchers 
will try to use the lower cost forage. Therefore, the value of public 
range forage use for grazing is equal to the rental value of private 
pastures leased for grazing, after adjusting for differences in the sery- 
ices provided on private lands but which are not provided on public 
grazing lands. 

The Utah State study pointed out that.the present fee for national 
forest range is not free to change in a range market. If the fee is lower | 
than that charged for other ranges, national forest grazing privileges 
will be in high demand and have to be rationed out. One result is that 
a variable “permit value” has evolved for the limited grazing privileges 
I will discuss the implications of this permit value as we go on. 

After we reviewed the Utah State study results, our next step was 
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a major data collection project. The Statistical Reporting Service of 
the Department of Agriculture undertook the project for the Forest 
Service and BLM. The project was designed to provide data necessary 
to estimate values on some 98 national forests, 19 national grasslands, 
and 48 Bureau of Land Management grazing districts in the Western 
States as a basis for evaluating current fee structures. 

Some 10,000 individuals were interviewed and more than 14,000 
questionnaires were collected. These include Forest Service and BLM 
grazing permittees, and ranchers who lease private grazing lands. 
Using procedures agreed to by the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of the Budget and the livestock industry, SRS 
gathered data on nonfee costs of using public and private lands, lease 
rates on private grazing lands, and the market value placed by per- 
mittees on grazing permits. 

I want to recognize here and commend the way the livestock indus- 
try helped SRS and us in carrying out this survey. The industry par- 
ticipated in design of the study. Thousands of ranchers willingly 
opened their doors and business records to SRS workers. The industry 
as a whole voiced wide public support for our effort and the approach 
used. This cooperative spirit is the strong foundation for the 
significance and value of the total grazing fee study. 

We began analysis of the 1966 survey data in 1967. At a meeting with 
livestock industry representatives in October of 1967, we discussed the 
preliminary results of our evaluations. This was the first of a series of 
conferences with the industry and with concerned organizations such 
as the Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Multiple 
Use of the National Forests, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Association of Soil and Water Conservation Districts, and 
several national conservation organizations. Our imtent throughout the 
study was to keep these groups well informed and to seriously weigh 
their comments and recommendations. 

In the final stages of the fee study program, an interagency technical 
committee was formed to analyze the survey data. Composed of repre- 
sentatives from Statistical Research Service, Economic Research Serv- 
ice, the Forest Service, and BLM and Bureau of the Budget ex officio, 
this committee developed the following conclusions in a November 1968 
report: 

1. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management data can be 
combined. The survey data does not provide a basis for differential 
fees between the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management. 

2. The cost data collected in the 1966 Western range survey will sta- 
tistically support only one base fee in the West. This conclusion was 
based on a technical analysis of the variation of cost among individual 
grazing allotments. 

3. An adjusted western-wide difference between private lease rates 
and public costs, excluding the grazing fee, was $1.23 per animal unit 
month for both cattle and sheep. A table showing the breakdown of 
these costs is attached at the end of this statement. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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SUMMARY OF COMBINED AVERAGE PUBLIC COSTS AND PRIVATE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH, 1966 ! 


Cattle Sheep 
Combined Combined ? 

public Private public Private 
Itemized costs costs costs costs costs 
LO Lost. animals. & esees Hi re Baer te borro tren. os $0. 60 $0. 37 $0. 70 $0. 65 
2. Association fee... >... c=)... cee wee cnc eeccnceeryy Pa. LUO cece owen = ee 
3. Veterinafy £25 We Seer! SIE Aa ils a13 call aE 
4. Moving livestock to and from allotments._.._._._..-_---_--- . 24 a 25 . 42 . 38 
5 Heardingal ts s¥is Bast ARO ON IR A as VY Dae .46 .19 7°35 1.16 
6.,Salting and feeding-tebs.- watvewei coe. (Mhowta, Mlvset HO . 56 . 83 05 .45 
7. Lraveltov-and iromradotments 20°) 20 a ee ee Oe E25 . 49 - 43 
8. JWatene eee Tee iu Rear) afl? He Jqulg . 08 . 06 15 16 
9. Horse soe ee eS ee RO ee ot ag et an 16 .10 16 07 
10; Fence:matntenance®!2 fs. ° 2h Sara AERAARIRS SA 24 725 09 15 
1L»,Watemmaintenanee ver cc! ce esl pees. ld. bee £19 nih cyll . 09 
Tz Development depreciation... °. ..-- os eee ree ee rit . 03 . 09 . 02 
13. Othericosts®. Cea. tee seen Pete Bea 13 .14 ny .22 
14.-Peivate-lease.rate=. as we ee el ee ee ee 179 ee 1.77 
Totalicosts 2452 ae of 8 ee ode te. Bile od wn dere 3.28 4.54 4. 53 5. 66 

Difference).2e4..ese ee Pit TA wees nae 21.26 21.13 

Weighted averages. os Te ee BS eer 1. 23 


1 Developed from data analysis of the grazing fees technical committee, Nov. 29, 1968. 
2 The difference weighted by corresponding AUM’s results in weighted average of $1.23. 


Note: The average permit value assigned by permittees for Forest Service cattle permits was $25 per AUM, as determined 
from the survey. 


Dr. Ciirr. These conclusions provided the basis for establishing fair 
market value of grazing on public lands in the West. 

The Secretary’s January 14, 1969, decision was made following 
more than 9 years of concentrated studies. Viewpoints from more than 
1,000 respondents to the November 14, 1968, proposal, including our 
grazing advisory boards, were carefully considered. The new regulation 
calls for grazing fees on the national forests in the Western States to be 
increased from current level to fair market value over a period of 10 
years. The regulations reflect a number of policy determinations, and a 
measure to ease the potential impact of increased fees. I would like to 
discuss these considerations with you. 

But first we need to briefly discuss the matter of grazing permit and 
what it provides. 

A Forest Service grazing permit grants a privilege to use the na- 
tional forest land for livestock grazing. It stipulates conditions under 
which grazing may take place. The privilege granted by the permit 
is a personal one and applies to the holder alone. Permits are issued for 
a term of 10 years and are validated annually upon payment of fees. 

In order to qualify for a Forest Service grazing permit, a rancher 
must own base property and livestock. Permits cannot be exchanged 
directly between any two individuals. If a permittee no longer wants 
to graze livestock upon the national forest, he relinquishes his grazing 
privilege by waiving his permit back to the Government. An interested 
second party may apply for the grazing represented by the waived 
permit if he in fact has purchased either the land or livestock owned by 
the previous permittee. 

Since grazing fees charged by the Forest Service have been less than 
the market value of the range resource, the prospective permittee 
usually has been willing to pay a premium to acquire the land or 
livestock previously associated with the permit. According to the 
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theory behind the “model” used in analyzing the grazing fees data, as 
fees are raised from their present levels to fair market value, the value 
commonly called “permit value” will be reduced. Theoretically, when 
fees are at fair market value, the so-called “permit value” will be 
reduced to zero. 

The livestock industry, in a statement of position of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association and the National Woolgrower’s 
Association, argues that capitalized permit values should be considered 
a cost to the public land grazers and should be included as a cost in 
calculating the fair market value of public forage. The result of this 
would be that the grazing fee would be left essentially unchanged at 
this time. 

We do not agree with this. We believe the concepts on which the 
Secretary’s regulations are based are sound and are good public policy. 
Under these concepts, the Forest Service has historically maintained 
that livestock grazing on the National Forests is a privilege and not 
a right. Beginning in 1905, the then Secretary’s Regulation 10 spoke 
of grazing as a “privilege.” Court cases have substantiated the position 
that grazing isa privilege and not a right and that purported transfers 
of national forest grazing privileges by permittees are illegal and 
unenforceable. 

We strongly believe that no individual or groups of individuals who 
use national forest resources to support their livelihood should be 
allowed to gain a special interest. The national forests are public lands 
and public resources. Areas used for grazing often serve several other 
purposes at the same time—such as fish and wildlife habitat, watershed 
protection, timber production, or outdoor recreation. Demands from 
all groups and interests for these resource uses and benefits are growing 
apace. We strongly believe that the best way to meet these demands 
is to protect the full public interest in the National Forest System. 

Granting special rights to one class of users will erode the capacity 
of public lands to serve many purposes. One hundred and six million 
acres of the 187 million-acre National Forest System are now included 
in grazing allotments. If grazers are given rights to forage resources 
of these areas, other resource users cannot expect a level of benefits 
equal to that they now provide. Grazing would have to take priority 
if other resource uses interfered. So the ability of the National Forest 
System to provide a balanced output of resources and services would 
be seriously impaired. 

In essence, we reached agreement with the livestock industry and 
interested groups on all issues but one in connection with the study. 
This basic issue turned on how to treat the capitalized “permit value.” 

Recognition of permit value as a cost of grazing on public lands for 
purposes of calculating fee levels as proposed by the livestock industry 
would tend very strongly to convert national forest grazing privileges 
to grazing rights. ; 

Including the permit value as a deductible cost in the fee calcula- 
tion would in effect be compensating permittees for: (1) that portion 
of the value they have paid to private individuals, and (2) that portion 
of the value that has developed through appreciation over time as the 
gap between the fee charged and the fair market value widened. 

It logically follows from this that permittees could demand com- 
pensation for any portion of a grazing permit value that is no longer 
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available to them because of Forest Service resource management 
actions affecting the size of a permit. If this were done, the net effect 
would be that the United States would have to reimburse a permittee 
in order to take steps to protect or develop range and other public 
National Forest System resources. 

We recognize very clearly that the grazing fee regulations and the 
new fee structure will have some impacts. Our overriding concern has 
been to sympathetically and responsibly weigh these impacts in de- 
ciding how to implement the results of the grazing fee studies and 
analyses. However, I should also point out that the impacts are a 
result of value which ranchers have built up among themselves. They 
have made no payment for the value to the real owner of the resource 
upon which it is based. 

This value has come into existence primarily because the fees which 
have been paid to the Government for the use of the resource have been 
less than the fair market value of that use. 

Actually, more than half of the present permittees acquired their 
grazing permits prior to 1950 and have held them at least 20 years. 
Values placed on permits then were much lower than today, and pres- 
ent values are based on significant appreciation. Also many permittees 
have in effect amortized out permit values by paying fees over many 
years which were less than the fair market value. 

We have undertaken to minimize the impacts of our grazing fee 
regulations on permittees and communities. 

The increase to the fair market value is not being made all at once. 
It is being spread out over a 10-year period. This will give the per- 
mittees ample opportunity to adjust their operations to the higher 
fee level. 

Within available funds we are striving to increase the input for 
conservation, development and use of national forest system ranges 
especially where economic or social problems exist. This increased 
activity provides jobs, additional grazing, and better resource conser- 
vation and stewardship. 

We will continue the longstanding Forest Service practice of issuing 
no charge grazing permits for noncommercial livestock up to 10 head 
by resident farmers and ranchers. We recognize the problem of small 
operators in low-income areas where opportunities for off-ranch in- 
comes are limited. Further consideration will be given to this as a 
separate matter apart from the overall fee determination. 

The questions which underlie the new grazing fee regulations are 
complex, and reasonable arguments can be made to support the many 
sides involved. As we see it, the issue is not whether fair market value 
is being paid for grazing on public lands. It is to whom it is being paid. 

Today the value of public forage resources is supporting money 
returns to selected private individuals. The Government is not being 
paid fair market value. 

The fee increase does not affect the supply of grazing. Permit 
tenure is not affected and we will keep on issuing grazing permits 
for the amount of grazing that is available for use by livestock. 

Our actions on grazing fees are based on fairness to the many ranch- 
ers who cannot obtain the privilege of grazing public lands. They are 
based on the principle that the American people should receive the full 
value for the use of resources they all own. We are confident that our 
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information is sound and supports our approach; that the new system 
is consistent with our basic responsibilities as a public agency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hansen (presiding). Thank you, Dr. Cliff. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1967, you addressed the American Society of Range Manage- 
ment, and I would like to quote, if I may, part of the statement you 
made at that time. 

I feel strongly that in applying this new knowledge in setting grazing fees we 
shouid also be weighing the rural economic needs, community stability, tenure of 
ranch ownership and other factors. In other words, I believe that the levels of 
grazing fees should be tailored to fit regional and special situations and tempered 
to reflect much more than simply the generation of revenue for the Federal 
Treasury: 

Do youstill feel that way ? 

Dr. Curr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Hansen. Is it your judgment that the manner in which 
the grazing fee increases were arrived at contemplates these various 
considerations that you enunciated at that time? 

Dr. Curr. Yes. We considered all of these things. We did not come 
out with a variable fee structure fitted to the quality and accessibility 
of forage in various places as I indicated I thought should be done 
there. The statistical analysis of our basic data, according to the very 
compelent people who made the analysis, didn’t support variable fees 

y areas 

We intend as we go forward to give further consideration to these 
factors and try to see if they support variation of fees to vary with 
the quality of forage and value of forage. We think the base fee which 
was developed as a result of these studies is very well supported by the 
basic data and we think it is a good place to start. 

As to the maximum revenue, Senator, I think if we were to seek 
maximum revenue, the way to do that would be to put our forage 
resources on a bid basis. That is the way we would get the maximum 
revenue. 

This was considered early in the deliberations of the Interdepart- 
mental] Committee and was rejected as the way to set grazing fees for 
BLM and Forest Service lands. You recognize, of course, that bid 
systems are in effect on lands administered for the Indians by the 
Indian Bureau, on military lands, on some wildlife refuges, and some 
other categories of Federal lands. And that system will be continued 
on those lands. 

The fees on those lands which are established by those practices are 
considerably higher than the fees that we are proposing. 

Senator Hansen. Dr. Cliff, on page 10 of your prepared statement, 
the last full paragraph, you say: 

The questions which underlie the new grazing fee regulations are complex, 
and reasonable arguments can be made to support the many sides involved. As 
we see it, the issue is not whether fair market value is being paid for grazing 
on public lands. It is to whom it is being paid. 

Would it be correct to assume that you do not argue with the con- 
tention made by the stockmen that the interest on ‘the permit value 
is one of the costs which they must contemplate and meet in their 
operations if they are going to stay in business. But simply, insofar 
as your responsibilities as the Chief Executive Officer for the Forest 
Service are concerned, in good conscience and in conformity with your 
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concept and the legislative directives, you cannot contemplate this cost ; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Curr. That is correct. I don’t think there is any question that 
these costs, the cost of interest on investments that have been made 
as bonus payments to the seller of ranch properties, is a cost. It is a 
cost which is made in deals between two private individuals in which 
the Government didn’t participate and had no control over. We 
feel that if we should recognize this kind of a transaction as a basis 
for establishing grazing fees, that we would be in fact recognizing the 
purchase and sale of public resources by private individuals and the 
gaining of what might amount to a private interest in public resources. 
And this is our main concern. : 

This is, Senator, the only major point of difference that we have 
found between us and the livestock industry. It is an honest point of 
difference. It is based on what I think is sound public policy as a re- 
sponsible administrator. 

Senator Hansgen. Dr. Cliff, I do have one or two further questions 
that relate to some user fees that I think have been instituted, or will 
be this year, by the Forest Service. This user fee relates to the use by, 
for lack of a better term, dude ranchers and others in taking people 
on tours over forest lands. But if I may, before asking those questions, 
let me call upon the senior Senator from Arizona. 

Senator Fannin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Cliff, in your statement you covered the Secretary’s decision 
of January 14 of this year, and you review it on page 7, at the beginning 
of the third line. You talk about, “a Forest Service grazing permit 
grants a privilege to use the National forest land for livestock grazing. 
Permits are issued for a term of 10 years and are validated annually 
upon payment of fees.” Then you continue with the qualifications 
and you say, “Permits cannot be exchanged directly between any 
two individuals.” 

Is this a change of policy ? 

Dr. Cuter. No, sir. That has been our basic policy since the beginning 
of the Forest Service. 

Senator Fannin. Haven’t you had a cooperative management plan 
for years? 

Dr. Curr. We had a 

Senator Fannin. A cooperative management plan where you had a 
different program than what you have today ? 

Dr. Curr. On this particular point there has been no change 
from the beginning. We have always insisted that these were privileges, 
that they can only be given by the Government. They can’t be ex- 
changed by sale and purchase between two individuals. They can be 
brought about only by relinquishment back to the Government by the. 
permittee and then the Government in turn gives a new permit to 
the one who meets the qualifications. 

Senator Fannin. Your people worked out some of these programs, 
and didn’t they cooperate with the ranchers involved and really in- 
volve themselves in this program ? 

Dr. Cuirr. We have many cooperative arrangements with the 
ranchers in the development of management plans for these allotments. 
We have cooperative agreements with associations for grazing 
permittees. 
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Senator Fannin. Well, of course, you have now what you call 
intensive management planning. 

Dr. Cuirr. Oh, yes. What you are talking about is our efforts to 
intensive range management to improve the range, to install improved 
systems of management with the objective of getting more value, more 
livestock grazing from the ranges, and we do enter into cooperative 
agreements with the per mittees, either associations or individual per- 
mittees, for the management of these ranges under improved 
management systems. 

Senator Fannin. But you do not permit the sale of a permit from 
one rancher to another ? 

Dr. Curr. Not the direct sale, no, sir. 

Senator Fannin. And you don’t — 

Dr. Curr. But we recognize that the ranchers, when they arrange 
for sale of ranches, that they enter into agreements which involve the 
paying of a bonus for the ranch property because it does have a graz- 
ing permit associated, which can be waived to the government: and 
then be issued to a qualified applicant. 

Senator Fannin. And you do not prohibit this being done or do 
not discourage it? 

Dr. Curr. There is no way that we can interfere with private trans- 
actions between two individuals that are buying and selling livestock 
or ranches that I know of, but we have prohibited the outright sale of 
grazing permits. We always have, and if we found people who were 
trying to make outright sales without bona fide transfers of base prop- 
erty, or permitted livestock, we have canceled the permit as a violation 
of the regulations. 

Senator Fannin. I am trying to determine how a rancher can re- 
cover if you insist on the particular language you have. You say that 
has been in effect for years and still I know of a transaction that has 
been consummated on a different basis. That 1s why I am asking these 
questions. 

Dr. Curr. Well, our policy does provide for the permit to be waived 
and then a permit issued to a rancher who purchases the base property 
or livestock from a previous permittee. He waives his permit to the 
Government and the new permittee makes an application for the per- 
mit, and if he meets the qualifications, we issue him a permit. 

Senator Fannin. You were speaking of the technical committee and 
what they concluded. Isn’t it right that the technical committee con- 
cluded that there is no statistical support for variable fees ? 

Dr. Cuirr. That is correct, at this time. 

Senator Fannin. Because of the great differences in certain areas 
of the country or even within the same area ? 

Dr. Cur. There was great variation, Senator, in the same area, 
same parts of the country, between operating costs of various allot- 
ments, and there was quite a bit of variation between different areas. 

The statistical analysis didn’t reveal that there was a consistent 
enough relationship by areas to justify at this time a variable fee 
structure. 

Senator Fanntn. On another subject, I think you were here when 
I asked Director Hughes about the problems that the ranchers may 
have as far as loans are concerned because of the increase over a period 
of 10 years without it being definite whether or not this will stay in 
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effect during that 10-year period. I asked why it would be necessary 
to place this barrier on the rancher if they are not sure it is going to 
be followed. 

Dr. Cuirr. Well, Senator, we have been working at this very diffi- 
cult problem for 10 years or more. We have made detailed surveys. 
We have obtained the best kind of information that we have been able 
to get. We worked closely with the stockmen at all stages in this. 

We think the information is good and justifies the action. The only 
point of difference is on how to treat this permit value, and we saw 
no point in prolonging a decision that seems necessary to make to 
straighten out what I think is a very serious public land policy 
matter. : 

This wasn’t made precipitously. Our first target date was 1966. We 
didn’t have all the studies finished in the fall of 1966 and the target 
date was advanced to 1967. 

The Forest Service felt it was ready to go ahead in the fall of 1967 
after discussing the proposals with the livestock industry. The Interior 
Department was not quite ready. So the decision to move ahead was 
advanced another year, and it had to be announced early enough in the 
fall to permit public review and go into effect if it was going to be in 
time for the billing of grazing fees this year. 

Personally I am glad that the issue has come to a head and that we 
have got this far along with it. As Mr. Hughes testified, and as Secre- 
tary Train testified, of course we will consider whatever comes out 
of these hearings and out of the lawsuits and out of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, but from where I sit, this is something that 
needs to be done. 

This situation of permit values, if you will let me philosophize just 
a little bit, is creating a problem that is going to get worse rather than 
better unless it is dealt with. 

In my testimony I pointed out that there had been considerable 
appreciation in these permit values in the past years. The survey 
questionnaires that were sent out asked those permittees who had “pur- 
chased a permit” in the last 5 years to state what investment he had 
made, so the figures we have been using represent the average permit 
value for the past 5 years only. 

Now, if you go back to 1950, more than half of our permittees have 
had their permits since before 1950. The so-called permit values were 
much less then. There has been an inflation. So the $14 and some odd 
cents for BLM permits doesn’t represent the investment of all the 
permittees. It is only those who have made investment in the last 5 
years, not those who got grants, not those who have had their permits 
for a considerable time. 

The same thing is true for the Forest Service permittees on the in- 
vestments that they have made in permits. We think one of the primary 
reasons they have been able to do this is because they have been paying 
low grazing fees in the past 5 years which amounts to $25 per AUM 
on the national forests for cattle, about $19 for sheep per AUM. 

Senator Hanssen. May I interrupt you just a minute, Dr. Cliff? T 
didn’t catch what you said. Will you a repeat that ? 

Dr. Crirr. The permit value, as determined by this survey for cattle 
on national forests, is the amount that the permittees have told us they 
have invested in—the transactions taking place in the past 5 years, 
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$25 per AUM. For sheep it is about $19 counting that five sheep equal 
one cow. 

If as the livestock people proposed we allowed a 6-percent interest 
rate on the $25 investment, the interest would be $1.50 and we are 
proposing to charge $1.23. If you carry this to its logical conclusion, 
we would be owing the livestock man for grazing on the national 
forests. 

These grazing fee values are going to continue to appreciate in value 
as general land values go up unless something is done to either stabilize 
them or recapture that value for the public. 

Now, just carrying this another step to show the complexity of it, 
and the impossibility of recognizing these interest rates, the survey 
showed that the permit value ranged all the way from about $2 per 
AUM to $72. Now, I can’t explain why anybody would pay $72, but 
this is what the record showed. 

Well, if you allow an interest rate on $72, you see what that would 
do, what that would imply. Two ranchers could get together and buy 
or sell a ranch and enter into any kind of a deal that meets their 
objectives. Some of the objectives of buying these places are not too 
clear, but there have been some fantastic prices paid, and if we recog- 
nize this interest rate as an operating cost for the purpose of calculat- 
ing fees, and did it consistently, we soon could be in a position where 
the Government isn’t getting anything for grazing fees on the national 
forests. 

If we recognized it at 6 percent now on the $25 value established by 
the committee, we wouldn’t be getting anything for a grazing fee. 

To me we have reached a crossroads where we must get this back 
on the track of getting a fair market value to the public. We should do 
it over a period of time which will ease the shock, and I agree it will be 
a shock, on the permittee. 

And if I might just take one more moment for an observation, I 
think the sooner we get this done, the better position the livestock 
industry will be in to continue use of the national forests. 

Right now there is great competition for the use of these forests for 
various purposes. Uses are not always compatible. There are critics who 
point at the livestock industry and say you are getting this grazing 
at a subsidy, or at too cheap a fee. 

To me, I want to see livestock grazing continue. I think it is impor- 
tant. I think it is important to the West and I think the sooner they 
get their house in order and can say they are paying to the Government, 
not to each other but to the Government, the fair market value, then 
the better position they are going to be in to continue grazing on these 
public ranges. I think this is important. 

With all the things that are happening in this country, expansion of 
recreation, the great sentiment for wilderness areas, for preservation, 
for nonuse of resources, the stockmen will be in a lot better shape even 
though it is going to be an agonizing period ahead to make this adjust- 
ment and get on the basis of paying a fair market value for grazing. 
Then the stockman will not be as vulnerable to criticism. 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Cliff, one thing I think we agree on, we want 
the rancher to make a profit. 

Dr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fannin. He must make a profit or certainly he can’t be 
financed. In other words, if he can’t get properly refinanced, his costs 
are up. If he doesn’t have the proper equipment or do what is necessary 
to maintain his ranch, he has problems. 

The University of Arizona study conducted for the state department 
of property valuation for property tax purposes—and this will be in 
the record at a later time, a complete explanation of it—shows the 
net profit statewide average for stockmen was $1.92 per animal unit. 
That. is for 12 months. That doesn’t indicate that those ranchers would 
be in a position to have any increases. 

Dr. Cuirr. Senator, I guess you can find as many different situations 
as you have different ranchers in their ability to get loans, furnish 
collateral. Ranchers do have livestock that they can use as collateral. 
They have base ranch property. And according to the testimony that 
came out of the study, some lending institutions have recognized the 
so-called permit value as collateral. 

Now, the first year he is not going to lose much of that permit value 
but in 10 years’ time theoretically it would diminish. So I can’t judge, 
I don’t know the facts well enough to know whether they can get ade- 
quate loans to carry on their operations from year to year. 

These are operating loans, I presume. I imagine it could curtail their 
ability to get loans. Let me put it this way: We sent questionnaires to 
218 lending agencies, lending institutions, and asked them if they had 
made loans using permit value as colateral. We got responses as I 
remember, from somewhere around 140. Of these, 47 said they had 
taken into consideration the permit value in making loans, recognizing 
it as collateral. 

So, I don’t know what the true interpretation of that is, but 
the indication is that all banking institutions are not doing this. 
They are using the real property as collateral. 

Senator Fannin. I think in many cases that may be true, but in 
most instances the overall operation would be the decisionmaking 

rocess. 

: Dr. Cuirr. Right. And, of course, these permits will continue. The 
matter of tenure is of great importance. I think we have a good history 
of tenure of operations. This is improving. Our permitted number of 
livestock have stabilized. We are increasing in some cases where we 
have range improvement programs. I think the mere fact that a person 
has a grazing permit and has reasonable tenure ought to be a pretty 
good recommendation to a banker even though he didn’t consider the 
permit value that is arrived at in the private transaction. 

Senator Fannin. I agree if he had a reasonable tenure that is one 
matter of consideration, but where he does not know, because of these 
increases in the grazing fee costs, that he is going to get a higher | 
price for his beef as time goes along, he is still in unfair competition 
not only in-this country, but also in competition with other parts of 
the world. 

What worries me is the need to maintain these industries and I 
think we have an obligation as a government to help industries. I am 
afraid we are not taking that into consideration in making decisions 
whereby we are increasing grazing fees over a 10-year period. That 
is my vital concern. I do not see why we must have this set for a 10- 
year period when we are not sure that it 1s going to remain on that 
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basis. I think it has caused a great deal of disruption as far as the 
financing is concerned, and I think will continue to do so. But I appre- 
ciate your comments. 

Dr. Curr. Thank you, Senator Fannin. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Senator Fannin. 

In this regard I am going to be reading from the grazing fees 
report updated to January 15, 1969, Dr. Cliff, wherein this was under- 
taken by the Forest Service. I quote from page 11, the last two full 
paragraphs on that page. The page is entitled “Considerations in a 
Decision on Grazing fees,” and I read you from the report. 


The disposition of the capitalized permit value is a very real consideration. 
This value is estimated at $178 million. 


That is on page 11, next to the last paragraph: 


It is used as partial collateral for long-term mortgages having an estimated 
face value of $330 million. A fee increase plus the loss of the permit value would 
affect the rancher and the lending institution in two ways. 

First, the increased costs without compensating returns would leave the per- 
mittee in a much weaker position to pay off his mortgage. Secondly, the loss 
of permit value would remove an asset previously used as collateral. In either 
case the permittee would experience difficulty in obtaining future mortgages. A 
loss of permit value now would leave many permittees with an outstanding 
debt for an asset that would no longer exist. 

Do you subscribe to that statement ? 

Dr. Curr. Yes. I think this is an expression of what would happen 
to that part of the permit value that has been used as collateral. 

Now, we feel that this $178 million, which is the present estimated 
value, is the appreciated value, and doesn’t just represent the invest- 
ment that the permittees have made. As I pointed out, half of the 
permits have been in existence for over 20 years and the ranchers 
didn’t make that kind of investment. The evidence is that these permit 
values exist and have been used in negotiating loans. Permits will still 
exist but after the 10-year period the permit value wouldn’t be avail- 
able for collateral. 

Senator Hansen. Is it not true that the permit value as a specific 
investment in cost has been recognized in the past by the Department 
of Defense? I refer tothe Engle Act of 1942. It has also been recognized 
by the Internal Revenue Service in respect to the settling of estate 
matters and the Farmers Home Administration. And I think the 
Taylor Grazing Act also states that no permittee shall be denied the 
renewal of such a permit if such denial would impair the value of the 
grazing unit of the permittee when such unit is pledged as security 
for any bona fide loan. 

Are these not instances wherein the different departments of the 
Federal Government have recognized the value of a permit? 

Dr. Curr. I am not familiar with this particular case, Senator. 
I am sorry. I guess I should be. I think you will probably get. testi- 
mony to the effect that some of the federally supported lending agen- 
cies have recognized permit value or at least recognized the totality 
of the operation and sized up the possibility of continuity of the oper- 
ation before they loaned money. This could be two different things. 

The amount of weight they put on the so-called permit value I 
don’t know. But this, as I said before, is digging us in deeper and 
deeper. I think it is time we reverse direction and recapture for the 
Government the true value of these resources. 
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Senator Hansen. Well, I appreciate your frankness and your 
candor. I would have to say this: If it were simply an academic ques- 
tion and the continuance of a lot of people in the business wasn’t so 
much at stake, I think I could find a lot of merit in the direction you 
suggest that we take. But I can’t escape the impact that I feel will be 
visited upon a great many areas of the West, upon a great many com- 
munities, if this grazing fee increase, as has been instituted, continues 
for a 10-year period. 

It seems inevitable to me, unless some other factors come into being 
that I don’t know about, that we are just going to have a lot of people, 
I don’t say all of them will go out of business. Those of them least able 
to withstand the increase will be the first to go. They will be typical 
of so many other people who will find great difficulty in doing some- 
thing else. They are going to be unemployed even more often than 
they are now. 

It is this point that so deeply concerns me, and I know, Dr. Cliff, 
knowing you as I do, and having heard you speak on numerous occa- 
sions, you share a lot of similar sentiments to those that I have. 

I did refer to the Engle Act. Let me just read it for you, 1f I may: 

Authorizing the head of the Department of Agency using the public domain 
for national defense purposes to compensate holders of grazing permits and 
licenses for losses sustained by reason of such use of public lands for national 
defense purposes, be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Congress * * * that whenever use for war or national defense purposes 
of the public domain or other property owned by or under control of the United 
States prevents its use for grazing, persons holding grazing permits or licenses 
and persons whose grazing permits or licenses have been or will be cancelled 
because of such use, shall be paid out of the funds appropriated or allocated for 
such projects such amounts as the head of the department or agency so using 
the land shall determine to be fair and reasonable for the losses suffered by such 
persons as a result of the use of such lands for war or national defense purposes. 

Such payments shall be deemed payment in full for such losses. Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to create any liability not now existing against the 
United States. 

I think here is just another instance of recognition of the intrinsic 
value that the right to graze represents as part of an on-going cattle 
operation. 

Now, I don’t think these stockmen here today and tomorrow will be 
trying to contend that they have a right in perpetuity to the use of the 
range. I think they certainly are going to be saying the investment that 
the a average operator has in a grazing permit on the public domain or 
on the national forest land represents part of his cost of doing business 
They are simply asking that that fact be recognized and that the in- 
vestment and the interest on that investment be taken into considera- 
tion along with other costs. It was in that regard that I referred to this 
Engle Act and to the Internal Revenue Service and the Farmers Home | 
Administration, as well as the Taylor Grazing Act in saying con- 
sideration should be given. 

I mentioned that I had some questions that refer to the concern of 
members of the Dude Ranchers Association. Noting the lateness of the 
hour, let me ask these questions now and you may answer in a letter 
to be included in the record at this point. 

As you know, outfitting and dude ranching is a very substantial 
industry in my State of Wyoming and I have had considerable corre- 
spondence from my constituents with respect to the so-called service 
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fees which have been recently put into effect by the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

On December 18, 1968, Mr. E. W. Schultz, Acting Chief, wrote to 
me in an effort to clarify what was an obvious misunderstanding 
between the Forest Service and the American Dude Ranchers Asso- 
ciation. This misunderstanding centered around the question of mak- 
ing charges for “day use” on the forest lands. 

Mr. Schultz said this in his letter, and I quote: 


The misinterpretation which caused considerable concern following the meet- 
ing at Sheridan (Wyoming) apparently had to do with day use as contrasted 
to overnight trips. There is no intent to charge for single trips involving less 
than a day. Extemporaneous riding out of private land-based dude ranches is 
similar to the livery stable type of horse use, and charges would usually be 
inappropriate. There may be cases, however, where an outfitter-guide permit 
and a fee would be required for use of less than a day. This would be the 
case only where the activity is a specifically advertised or organized feature of 
the package the dude ranch offers its guests and where the rancher is making 
a specific commercial use of the National Forest. 


That statement from Mr. Schultz in his letter to me causes me to 
ask you several questions at this point. First, will you clarify those 
cases which are now contemplated where day use charges might be 
levied by the Forest Service? , 

Second, as you know, many of the dude ranches in Wyoming are 
located adjacent to and in some cases are totally surrounded by na- 
tional forest lands. Recreational horseback riding from these ranches 
oftentimes is done on the forest lands. These rides form an integral 
part of the program offered by these respective dude ranches. Do you 
contemplate that in such a case day charges will be levied by the 
Forest Service ? 

One other point which I feel needs clarification because it has raised 
questions in the mind of certain dude ranchers. This is the question 
of whether or not a double fee will be required of dude ranchers and 
outfitters who make use of the Forest Service for overnight pack trips 
or hunting parties. It is my understanding that an outfitting guide 
permit has been required in the past, and it is also my understanding 
that the dude ranchers who have expressed their concern on this 
matter are fearful lest they will be charged first of all for the outfitting 
guiding permit that they have been paying for in the past and then 
additionally for a so-called service day charge. Perhaps you would 
like to clarify that matter for the benefit of the Dude Ranchers 
Association. 

Dr. Cuirr. We will be glad to supply a response, Senator. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1969. 
In reply refer to 2710 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: During the recent hearings before your Subcommittee 
on Grazing Fees, we were asked for the answers to several questions on the fees 
to be paid by outfitter-guides. 

Two of the questions are closely related : + 

Will you clarify those cases which are now contemplated where day-use 
charges might be levied by the Forest Service? and 
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Do you contemplate that day-use charges will be levied by the Forest Sery- 
ice where rides form an integral part of the program offered where dude 
ranches are adjacent to or completely surrounded by National Forest land? 

These questions or some very similar to them have arisen in recent months as 
a result of numerous outfitter-guides wanting to be sure they fully understood 
a relatively recent revision of the system used in setting their fees. 

Several years ago the Outfitter-Guide Division of the National Forest Recrea- 
tion Association requested that a study be made directed at developing a more 
uniform system to setting its members’ fees. 

We responded by looking into the situation from all angles. It was apparent 
that two questions had to be answered: when should a fee be collected, and if it 
should, how much should it be? Eventually the answers to these questions began 
to surface as primary principles which it seemed could be combined into a fee 
approach which would equitably treat all situations. The first of these was a 
recognition of the simple fact that whether there should be a fee or not depended 
primarily upon whether or not the outfitter-guide made a commercial use of the 
National Forest; whether the service he marketed depended upon the National 
Forest as the market place. A secondary consideration was whether or not the 
outfitter-guides’ activities required significant administrative activities on the 
part of Forest Officers. If the outfitter-guides’ activities fitted either of the 
criteria, a fee is in order. If it doesn’t, a fee is not warranted. 

There were several possible approaches to determining the extent of the fee, 
such as assessing a percent of the permittees’ receipts or a direct rent on the 
sites involved, ete. Eventually, it was clear that a charge made of the packer- 
outfitter for each day he was paid to serve a customer could be accepted as a basic 
fee unit, one which could be equitably applied under practically all conceivable 
circumstances. This led to the ‘“‘service-day” concept and, eventually, to agree- 
ment that a basic charge of 25 cents for each service-day would be an equitable 
fee; i.e., an outfitter guiding a party of 10 for a 10-day pack trip would obligate 
himself for a total fee charge for 100 service-days and a fee of $25. There would 
be no fee for the guides themselves or for their employers. 

This was the basic system that recently became effective and which 
has prompted the questions you raise. 

Generally speaking, under the “service-day” approach to fee setting it is not 
planned to charge for individual or group trips involving less than a day, parti- 
cularly in those cases where the riders are on their own. In many cases such 
trips are incidental to activities carried out on privately owned land and involve 
an on-and-off pattern of riding. These trips create little impact upon the National 
Forest and do not generate resource protection or administration problems. Trips 
that are in and out in a matter of a couple of hours, even though the ride may 
be confined to National Forest trails, even though it is accompanied by a ranch 
employee, would not require a permit unless under circumstances similar to the 
following: 

In some situations, the pattern of landownership is such that use of National 
Forest land is essential to the outfitter-guides’ operation; it is advertised as 
such and creates a measurable impact upon the natural resources involving 
Significant administrative obligation. Such a situation would also be where 
organized parties with a guide or wrangler move into National Forest land early 
in the morning, spend the entire day there, including a lunch camp, and return 
to headquarters in the later afternoon. Obviously a commercial use has been 
made of the Forest. If and when such is the case, in the judgment of the local 
Forest Supervisor, a permit may be required, and a charge based on the service 
days of use would be appropriate. 

So far, most use of this kind, where permits in any number are required, has 
been in the California Sierras. There are a few instances in other Western States ~ 
where examination on a case-by-case basis has shown that permits are necessary. 
We can expect that permit needs will spread again on a case-by-case basis as 
this type of recreation use grows. 

In Wyoming and Colorado, there are 30 or 40 ranches situated and operated 
in the above manner which may at some future date require a permit. The decision 
in each situation will depend upon an individual determination as to the need 
for a permit. Local Forest Officers will work directly with ranches involved to 
insure compatibility between the private needs and the public interest. 

Another question asked was: 

Will the service-day fee be in addition to the fees paid in the past for 
outfitter-guide permits issued for overnight trips and hunting parties? 
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The answer is “no.’”’ The advantage of the service-day approach is that it re- 
places all other land use or camp charges or combination of those made in the 
past. There will, however, as in the past, continue to be a charge on an animal- 
unit basis for livestock authorized to graze on the National Forest. The setting 
of a grazing fee for the livestock use has not been changed. As in the past, it is 
in addition to the packer-outfitter special use fee. 

Sincerely, 
M. M. NEtson, Deputy Chief. 

Senator Hansen. Senator Fannin, have you anything further? 

Senator Fannin. Nothing further. 

Senator Hansen. If I may, then, let me say to all of you assembled 
here that this session has gone on for a long time. I have contributed 
to its length more than I should have. 

The chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Church, asked that I 
remind you that we will reconvene here in the morning at 10 o’clock. 
The hearings are recessed. 

(Thereupon, at 5:15 p.m. a recess was taken in the hearing, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m. on Friday, February 28, 1969. ) 
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REGARDING GRAZING FEES ON PUBLIC LANDS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1969 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic LANDs OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERTOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Washin gton, DC. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Anderson, Bible, Metcalf, Jordan of 
Idaho, Hansen, and Hatfield. 

Also present: Senator Fannin. 

Staff members present: Jerry T. Verkler, staff director; Stewart 
French, chief counsel; Charles Cook, minority counsel ; Porter W ard, 
professional staff member. 

Senator Cuurcn. The hearing will come to order. 

This morning we have the distinguished Governor of Wyoming here 
as our first witness, and I would lke to defer to Senator Hansen for 
the purpose of welcoming and introducing the Governor to the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I deem it a great privilege and honor to be permitted to introduce 
the Governor of the State of Wyoming, His Excellency Stanley K. 
Hathaway. 

I have known Governor Hathaway for a number of years. I might 
say that he was raised in a rural section of Wyoming on a dry farm, 
and practiced law prior to this election to the governorship. He previ- 
ously served in the elective office of county attorney. He comes from 
a State that is fully cognizant of the importance of the best use of all 
of our public lands. 

As Governor he has confronted the problems of trying to finance 
growing State needs, county needs, and city needs. He knows what it 
means to try to come os with a budget that will accomplish these 
ends and still be acceptable to the people. 

So I am certain that as he speaks to us this morning, he will do so 
from a background of very keen and incisive understanding that has 
come about from the experiences he has had over the years “and more 
particularly in the last few years as Governor of Wyoming. 

We are very proud indeed to welcome you, Governor Hathaway. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STANLEY K. HATHAWAY, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Governor Harnaway. Thank you very much, Senator, distin- 
guished Senators. 
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As Governor of the State of Wyoming, a State whose economy is 
predicated upon a strong agriculture base, I am strongly opposed 
to the implementation of the drastic increase in grazing fees on public 
lands as recently announced by the U.S. Depar tment of Interior 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Forty-eight percent of the land surface in Wyoming is owned by the 
Federal Government, and my State will be seriously affected by the 
implementation of this unprecedented proposal. 

Grass is nature’s major product on the millions of acres of public 
lands in Wyoming, and only through the grazing of livestock can this 
grass be efficiently and economically converted to food and fiber to 
help meet the needs of our Nation. | 

Wyoming has the greatest total public land permitted animal-months 
of grazing in the entire United States. Wyoming’s total amounts to 
13.1 percent of the total available permitted animal-months of grazing 
on public lands in the United States. 

Clearly, the impact of the increased grazing fees will have a most 
devastating effect on the economy of Wyoming. 

In 1978 the fee is scheduled to rise to $1.23 per animal unit month. 
At that time the increase in costs to livestock operators will be $1,729,- 
508 for the use of the lands in Wyoming administered by the Bureau 
of Land Manpzemnent, On lands administered by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice in Wyoming, the increase in grazing fees by 1978 will amount. to 
$967,844. 

Thus, the total scheduled increases in grazing fees on both BLM 
and Forest Service lands in Wyoming will cost livestock operators 
using these lands about $2 million more by 1978. 

With a multiplier impact upon business and non-commercial rey- 
enue, this results in a net drain on the State’s economy of nearly $5 
million. In the larger States this amount might be of little con- 
sequence, but I can assure you that in some of the ranching com- 
munities of Wyoming it could mean economic life or death. 

Another effect of the increase in fees is to reduce the capital asset 
position of the ranchers involved. A recent Federal Government study 
valued BLM permits at $14.41 per animal-unit month and forest per- 
mits at $25.35 per animal unit month for cattle, and $17.29 per animal- 
unit month for sheep. In the aggregate, the asset value of the permits 
in Wyoming is $48,712,582. It has been estimated that the fee increase 
will cut this in half. The resulting loss then is estimated at $21,856,291. 

I should like to inject this question: Can the grazing fee increase 
be justified when it will have such a tremendously adverse impact on 
one State’s economy ? 

The implementation of a 400-percent grazing fee increase, as pro- 
posed for BLM lands, and a 250-percent grazing fee increase as pro- 
posed for Forest Service lands during the next 10 years, is not justifi- 
able to an industry which is now only receiving about 76 percent of 
parity for its products. 

Agriculture as a whole is lagging far behind the rest of the U. S. 
economy, and cannot at this time absorb such large increases in 
the basic cost of production and continue to survive. I seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom of any substantial grazing fee increases until such 
time as the livestock industries are at least receiving parity for their 
products. Over the years, the grazing of Wyoming’s vast. grasslands 
has been the backbone of Wyoming agriculture and I feel it is my re- 
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sponsibility as Governor to protest any action of the Federal Govern- 
ment which threatens the survival of the livestock industries. 

It is my contention that such drastic action should not be taken 
before the Public Land Law Review Commission submits its final re- 
port on public land matters. It was an announced fact that the Public 
Land Law Review Commission staff has already started a study in 
detail of the entire grazing fee structure as applied to public lands. 
In addition to this study, the Statistical Reporting Service has con- 
ducted an impartial on-the-spot survey of public land grazing fees as 
compared to adjoining private leases. The results of this survey in- 
dicated that the present existing fees charged to public land users are 
quite comparable with leases in adjoining areas. 

It appears that the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service have decided not to allow the capitalized value of the grazing 
Renna to be a recognized cost of doing business for the holder of the 

ase properties. I believe that the dollar value of the livestock grazing 
permit, like land, is a rancher-owned asset that is not depreciable, and 
has been already paid for when the base properties were purchased. 

The permit value came into being as a result of a legal requirement 
by the Federal Government, set forth by the U.S. Forest Service in 
1905 and by the Bureau of Land Management in 1934. The essence 
of this legal requirement was that a stockman, to be eligible to hold 
and own a permit, was required to own and control sufficient private 
land and water resources to provide for and sustain his livestock at 
such times as they were not allowed to graze upon federally owned 
lands. This became known as the commensurability requirement, and 
as a result of this requirement, the dollar value of the grazing permit 
has been capitalized into the total ranch investment. If this permit 
value is not recognized in the grazing fee formula as a legitimate cost 
of operation, then the effect of the grazing fee increases will be to 
reduce the asset position of the ranchers involved and could result in 
a total depreciation of capital assets of over $21,856,291 for base prop- 
erties in the State of Wyoming. 

Needless to say, this would create a tremendous adverse economic 
impact upon Wyoming’s economy which would be very difficult to 
overcome. Certainly, none of these actions can be justified when the 
basic economy stability of our State’s economy is involved. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I plead with you 
to study and consider the real and harsh effects this unprecedented 
move on the part of the retiring Secretaries of Interior and Agricul- 
ture will have on the economy of those Western States whose economy 
is predicated on the livestock use of public lands. I would also respect- 
fully urge a moratorium on implementation of the grazing fee increases 
until the Public Land Law Review Commission has presented its 
report to you. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here and testify. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Governor, for your testi- 
mony. We had expected you yesterday. We are very happy that you 
were able to come today and give us the benefit of your views. 

These hearings are producing a large body of opinion and we hope 
before they are concluded today, they will furnish much testimony 
which will help us to evaluate the impact of the proposed schedule of 
increased fees upon the cattle industry in the West, and this, of course, 
will be made available to the Department of the Interior. We have 
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assurances that the Department is in the process now of commencing a 
review of the whole question. So, your testimony in that connection, 
Iam sure, will be most helpful. 

Governor Harnaway. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. I have no questions. 

Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, I am pleased to welcome you, too. You made a good state- 

ment, I believe, and it is significant that you would take time to come 
before this committee on this matter. I¢ shows that it is important 
to the people of your State. 

I have one question. You mentioned on page 2 of your statement 
the multiplier impact upon business and noncommercial revenue would 
result in a net drain on the State’s economy of nearly $5 million. Would 
you explain that a little bit ; what factor you used ? 

Governor Haruaway. Senator, as you know, in many of our western 
communities, small towns are almost totally dependent upon agricul- 
ture. It is the only base of the economy. 

This figure that I have given you was given to me by the University 
of Wyoming, and I cannot tell you the exact formula that they used. 
But their economics department produced these figures for me. 

Senator CHurcu. Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anprrson. I do not have any questions except to say, 
Governor, the Public Land Law Review Commission has started on 
a study to consider this, and I am sure they will consider it thoroughly. 
I appreciate your statement here this morning and thank you for it. 

Governor HarHaway. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CuHurcH. Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. I have no questions. I want to compliment the 
Governor on a very excellent statement. 

Governor Hatuaway. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Bible? 

Senator Brste. I thought it was an excellent statement, Governor. 
It pretty well speaks for the position of the State of Nevada, I can 
tell you that. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you, Governor. 

Our next witness is Mr. Leonard Horn, chairman of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Assocjation’s Public Lands Committee, and 
Reuben Pankey, chairman of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association’s Forest Committee, accompanied by Mr. William C. 
Helming, the director of economic research for the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN PANKEY, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN NA- © 
TIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION’S FOREST COMMITTEE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD HORN, CHAIRMAN OF THE ANCA 
PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE; WILLIAM C. HELMING, DIRECTOR 
OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH FOR THE ANCA; AND DR. DARWIN B. 
NIELSEN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AT UTAH STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, LOGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Pankey. Mr. Chairman, I have one other gentleman with me, 
Dr. Darwin Nielsen of Utah State University, and this is Leonard 
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Horn, chairman of the ANCA Public Lands Committee and this is 
William Helming, director of economic research of American Na- 
tional. 

Senator Cuurcu. Fine, Mr. Pankey. We are happy to welcome 
you and your associates here this morning and we look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Panxey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senators. 

My name is Reuben Pankey of Truth or Consequences, N. Mex., and 
IT appear here today as chairman of the ANCA Forest Committee. 
I am a member of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
and a rancher and officer of the Pankey Land and Cattle Co. This 
family-owned operation has had a Bureau of Land Management and 
a U.S. Forest Service grazing permit for many years. 

Accompanying me is Mr. Leonard Horn, chairman of the ANCA 
Public Lands Committee, and a rancher from Wolcott, Colo. Also with 
me is Mr. William C. Helming, director of economic ‘research for the 
ANCA, Denver, Colo.; and Dr. Darwin B. Nielsen, professor of eco- 
nomics ‘at Utah State University, Logan, Utah. Mr. Horn, Mr. Helm- 
ing, and Dr. Nielsen are very familiar with the structure and results 
of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey. We appear on behalf of 
many thousands of cattlemen to express our deep concern with the 
new grazing fee regulations published in the January 14, 1969, Federal 
Register. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association, created in 1898, 
is the spokesman for beef cattle producers and feeders from through- 
out the Nation. The Association does not object to increased grazing 
fees, per se. However, we do thoroughly object to the whole structure 
and basis of the new grazing fee increases in Federal lands. The asso- 
ciation and its membership also fully agrees with the legal objections 
to the grazing fee increases presented by the Public Lands Council, 
bal 00 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C., before this same 

earing. 

The “following objections are presented in summary form by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association to the Bureau of Land 
Management and Forest Service regulations on grazing fees: 


RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE 1966 GRAZING FEE STUDY 


Contrary to statements by the Bureau of Land Management, the 
results of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey failed to establish 
that average grazing fees on BLM lands should be increased from the 
current 33 cents per AUM to $1.23 per AUM, equivalent to approxi- 
mately a 400 percent increase. In addition, this fee increase does not 
take into account the many tangible public benefits presently provided 
and paid for by the permittee at no cost to the general public. These 
public benefits are reviewed in the latter portion of this statement. 

The results of the study established that, based upon a comparison 
of all nonfee average grazing costs for Bureau of Land Management 
Jands, an average fee increase of 10 cents per AUM, or nearly a 30 
percent increase, appears to be justified, 33 cents per AUM to 43 
cents per AUM. The study did not reflect most of the costs to the 
permittee of providing public benefits. Attached is a table showing 
the results of the study for grazing lands administered by the BLM, : 
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and a comparison of all 15 individual cost items which were included 
in the study. 

Similarly, in contrast to statements by the U.S. Forest Service, the 
results of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey failed to justify 
any increases In grazing fees. The study established that Forest Service 
permittees on the average were paying full economic value for an 
AUM of forage in 1966. See the following table for a comparison of 
all nonfee grazing costs for U.S. Forest Service. 

(The tables referred to follows:) 


TABLE 1.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 1 


(CATTLE) 

Average nonfee 
cost per AUM Average cost per 
: of running AUM of running 
livestock on Forest livestock on 
em Service lands 2 private lands 
1. Annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit 3_._______________- SUL34) LEONA Se eee 
2- .Privateveasertate. ek we i od ee ee ee eee $1. 86 
Ss Lostanimalses.e: 5 22> oes eee ae Se eae Seen Ne eee eee See .61 . 38 
4; (Association fees. ance bbe test tic onde ete este he ete 9 cef ETT Aree 
AV ClO Maia Wee. oe ee eee ee Oe ek een ee es: 14 
6. Moving livestock to and from allotment.__..---------------------------- . 33 . 24 
MTT | Saar pepper: eaves. -eeertarme Mbehey see nhc BB. WU SPA 47 16 
SSaltingvand feedinga22 ts 2 Be PAS RR Ae s See PLE 2 SS ee ee eee 41 .85 
9} Driving. tofand)frampallotmente: os-244. 1422 eae deve eh Si el esse ever 41 32h 
AE) Cy enema omits searel, yeniner al apleeyme dps > Pace treasurer Apres? RS He Ae Tet . 04 07 
11. Horses: @2-7e%.. _ A eye * a ee ee Cee ee 123 10 
12~Fence maintenanGe. ...2°. 5. 240, ee gee ee a et 27 . 28 
132 Water maintenanoes 1 .ei Ue tel hg ad SA EP ae 18 .10 
14,-Davalopment depreciations {2.1.5 - be cpe- oe oes ol eee, 13 . 02 
TSS GEREN COSES on na a ee ane oe are ee Na co ee a see ee ray. wae 
Lotal COSt PeteAU Wang ine pe Rn oe i a Pe a 4.71 4.59. 


1 Represents all National Forest Service lands in survey. ; 
2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was 


$0.51 per animal-unit-month for cattle. aE ie 
3 Capitalized at 4.5 percent, and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which was, based 


upon the study, an average of $25.35 per animal-unit-month on a national basis (regions I-VI). (The computation was as 
follows: $25.35 times 4.5 equals $1.52 per animal-unit-month). 


TABLE 2.—BUREAU. OF LAND MANAGEMENT, AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL-UNIT-MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE 
STUDY 1 


[Cattle and sheep] 


Average nonfee Average cost per 
cost per AUM of AUM of running 


running livestock livestock on 

item on BLM lands 2 private lands. 

T? Capitalized grazing permit 9-, Sel oo es sto o oak ee aha eo Pe eed $6.3) A eee 
23(Privatedease. water 2 O5 cs fee Se ee ee bee =P ee see tea $1. 82 
3 Lostianinialses 22 oe oe i ee ae . 60 40 
45. Resooiationieésac 222 one 2 Ee Pe ees Oe SEE OA. Sos See 
5 Vette Hianlad = 3 =e acer es oy f= na oe a eee beer Eas .10 14 
G. Mavinig livestocn to ano tronratiotinent.... £2. - Seneca se awe sense es 71 24 
7) Wesding > 34-25 hes ee a 9 5 ee OG eae .49 20: 
SM GaieCANG TORUING. ce Snooth et econ agne eae gaan e ane eee eee . 69 _ 87 
9) Driving tocand(fromjaliotnentl<ocs 025. OL) 22 es ee _ 3 Bae 31 28 
10... Wate eae ee a ee ee ee ee 11 .07 
11.. Horsés eee eee eee eee eee ae eae en te ee eee ee 12 09 
12c; Fence maintenances . 92.5 25220 $22. 2422 ee ee ere eee .21 27 
13. Water maintenange. ...-- --5---92--<- 4-2 -34g fe s~-g sen ge s- 4-5-5 58-2= 20 .10 
14] (Development d@preciations. _.92_ Diercl ile Pt Se egal 02 
15, Othe casts xp a ra ee a eee .14 me: 
Tote! cogt Per AU Mg cpg —cpochgaeyn- 52) = by eertnee=- ene boys 4a-pe 4, 20 4.63 


———$—$—_—_—< $$ en en naa 
1 Represents all BLM grazing districts. wre 
2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on BLM lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was $0.33 


er aninal-unit-month. =: a 
a Capitalized at 6 percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which 
was, based upon the study, an average of $14.41 per AUM on a national basis. (The computation was as follows: $14.41 


times 6 percent equals $0.87 per a.i.aal-unit-month.) 
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Mr. Panxny. Cost data was obtained in 1966 from over 14,000 
ranchers and lending institutions, comparing 15 nonfee grazing costs. 
The livestock operators fully cooperated with the study. The 15 
cost. items to be included in the study, including the dollar market 
value of the grazing permit, were agreed to in advance by all parties 
involved. 

The study was conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service of 
the USDA. However, the Bureau of Land Management and U.S. 
Forest Service arbitrarily omitted from their presentation of the study 
results the most important permittee cost item—the annual capitalized 
dollar value of the grazing permit. An equitable comparison of total 
public and private nonfee grazing costs is not possible without includ- 
ing the annual cost of owning and paying for a grazing permit. 

Thus, an average grazing fee for Federal lands administered by the 
BLM that would exceed 43 cents per AUM would be a misrepresenta- 
tion of the costs and economic facts determined by the 1966 western 
livestock grazing survey. An average grazing fee for lands admuinis- 
tered by the Forest Service that exceeded the average 1968 grazing 
fee also would be an outright misrepresentation of the facts. 

The grazing fees levied for 1969 and beyond as announced by the 
Federal Government do not recognize the annual capitalized market 
value of the livestock grazing permit as a nonfee grazing cost, thereby 
distorting the facts, but allows the grazing fee on BLM and Forest 
Service lands to be adjusted annually by an amount equal to the in- 
crease or decrease in private lease rates. This procedure would result 
in an increase and spiraling effect of grazing fees over a 10-year period 
of considerably more than the stipulated $1.23 per AUM—perhaps 
double this amount in 10 years. For example, if the average annual cost 
of the grazing permit is not recognized thereby forcing its value to 
zero, the demand for private lease lands would substantially increase, 
forcing private lease rates considerably higher than current levels. 

An annual adjustment factor accounting for increases or decreases in 
both the private lease rate and the cost of the permit, used jointly with 
annual average livestock prices, would be equitable and reasonable, 
and easily calculated by the Federal agencies involved. 

Current regulations and laws require that in order for a livestock 
operator to be granted a grazing permit he must have sufficient private 
land and/or water resources to sustain his livestock while they are 
not running on Federal land—the commensurability requirement. This, 
and other requirements by law and regulation, has forced the dollar 
market value of the permit to be capitalized into the total ranch invest- 
ment structure. As a result, the dollar market value of the grazing per- 
mit has been considered to be a nondepreciable, rancher-owned asset 
existing in perpetuity, like most ranches, even though the permit it- 
eh continually has been associated with a high degree of economic 
risk. 

The dollar market value, and the existence of a livestock grazing 
permit as a tangible asset, also is considered by the agricultural lend- 
ing institutions as a key element in determining whether short, inter- 
mediate, or long term credit will be extended to ranching operations, 
when Federal lands are to be used for grazing livestock. The reason 
for this is that the dollar market value of the grazing permit represents 
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a major portion of the total ranch value, equity, and collateral position 
of the rancher. 

The dollar market value of the permit as a specific portion of the 
ranch real property and cost of running livestock on Federal lands 
has been recognized as such by the Department of Defense (that is, the 
Engle Act of 1942) ; the Internal Revenue Service; the Farmers Home 
Administration; ranchers being paid the market value of their permits 
by the Federal ‘Government when reclamation and similar projects 
have changed land use; and many other agricultural lending institu- 
tions throughout the United States which lend money to cattle and 
sheep ranchers. The capitalized dollar market value of the grazing 
permit is an important annual cost of doing business.’ 

A major portion of the current value of the livestock grazing permit 
has accumulated from the thousands of dollars invested in range im- 
provements on public and private lands by range livestock operators. 
As a result of this Government change in grazing fee policy, range 
livestock permittees will be forced to substantially reduce, and in many 
cases totally eliminate, commitments of private capital to various vital 

range improvement programs. The reason is simply because of in- 
creased operating expenses and the fact that any security or protection 
of investment in the range improvements has been lost. 

The Government itself created the livestock grazing permit a num- 
ber of years ago, and has for years encouraged stockmen to develop 
these range lands and establish economic ranching units, create new 
economic activity by using these range resources for livestock produc- 
tion, and to stabilize the range livestock industry and the many rural 
communities dependent upon it. 

The dollar market value of the grazing permit also is closely as- 
sociated with such important economic factors as weaning weights; 
calving percentages; and the general condition of the cattle and sheep 
running on Federal lands. 

It was recognized and understood by all parties involved with the 
design and implementation of the 1966 western livestock grazing sur- 
vey, that the foregoing important quality and economic factors could, 
and must be, reflected through the capitalized dollar value of the graz- 
ing permit as an annual cost of doing business. Otherwise, these and 
similar important cost and value factors would not have been reflected 
in the study. 

The edie of the livestock grazing permit is affected and very closely 
related to the multiple use concept. The average value of $14.41 per 
AUM in the case of the Bureau of Land Management lands brought 
out in the 1966 study would in most cases double or triple in value if, 
for example, such a grazing permit gave the rancher involved the same 
privileges he enjoys on private lands; but such is not the case. 

The regulations on grazing fees for Federal lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management, presented in the Federal Register, 
January 14, 1969, further misr epresents the facts and results estab- 
lished by the 1966 western livestock grazing survey by calling for a 
flat grazing fee versus a variable fee. If the cost data is combined on 
a national pasis, as 1t was by the BLM, then a flat fee perhaps can be 


1 Position statement on current grazing fee issues and problems, Darwin B. Nielsen and 
M. Keith Roberts; Department of Agricultural Economics, Utah State University, Logan. 
Utah; Nov. 19, 1968. 
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statistically justified. However, if the cost data is broken down by 
State or district, there appears to be statistical evidence that a minimum 
of three or more separate fee levels is statistically justified. The high 
variation in the dollar value of the livestock grazing permit through- 
out the western States reflected by the study clearly shows that signifi- 
cant differences in range carrying capacity and values do exist. Thus, 
a variable fee schedule would take into account these important 
economic differences, whereas a flat fee schedule will not. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF NEW GRAZING FEE SCHEDULES FOR FEDERAL LANDS 
ADMINISTERED BY BLM AND FOREST SERVICE 


A net decapitaliziation, or loss in equity and real property of 30 to 
50 percent, would result to these range cattle and sheep operations, 
including a total loss in the market value of the grazing permit pres- 
ently capitalized into the total ranching operation. For example, such 
a reduction in real property values would result from the fact that the 
future market or potential buyers of these ranches could no longer 
justify paying what they have paid in the past for these ranches, sim- 
ply because of the increased costs, reduced credit, increased economic 
risk, et cetera, that would result from nonrecognition of the grazing 
permit value. This situation is occurring now. 

A substantial loss in ranch equity, net worth and increased operating 
expenses, resulting from failure to recognize the dollar value of the 
permit as a cost of running livestock on Federal lands, would force 
many range livestock operators to liquidate. In turn, livestock lending 
institutions involved would be forced to critically evaluate whether 
they could any longer justify extending further and/or additional 
credit to livestock operations dependent upon the use of Federal graz- 
ing lands. The ability of these ranches to repay their loans and maintain 
an economic unit has been reduced substantially. 

Forcing range livestock operators to liquidate by ignoring the dollar 
market value of the permit would also result in severe and adverse 
economic effects on many rural communities throughout the Western 
United States, who either are totally or largely dependent upon the 
economic stability and perpetuation of the livestock industry. This 
grazing fee proposal would result in the loss of millions of dollars to 
local businesses and governments dependent upon a healthy and eco- 
nomically stable livestock industry. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC BENEFITS 


The many public benefits currently supplied at no charge to the 
public by the rancher also must be taken into account before an 
equitable grazing fee base and structure can be formulated. Public 
benefits specified below, by and large, were not included in the 1966 
western livestock grazing survey. 

Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands, adjoining their 
private lands for grazing livestock, have allowed and provided public 
access across their private lands to Federal lands for many years. 
Considerable time is spent by typical range livestock permittees giving 
directions to hunters, fishermen, and others interested in crossing their 
private lands to gain access to the public lands. These same people often 
are provided water, car repair, use of a telephone, meals, et cetera, 
normally at no cost. 
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Another specific and significant example of public benefits relates 
to the large amount of money and many hours spent by representative 
livestock permittees in building and maintaining roads on public lands 
at their own expense, in developing and maintaining water facilities, 
developing and increasing the quantity and quality of forage, et cetera. 
These and other factors not only increase the production potential for 
food and fiber, but also result in public benefits in the form of in- 
creased and eas'er access to both public and private lands, the avail- 
ability of water for human consumption and wildlife, improved forage 
for wildlife, as well as substantially improving upon the watershed 
and Federal land resource management. For example, the owners of 
grazing permits, also owning private lands, furnish from their private 
lands, free of charge, a large percent of the yearly water and forage 
required to sustain wildlife in the Western United States. These public 
benefits generally were not taken into account in the 1966 western 
livestock grazing survey. 

SUMMARY 


The range livestock industry cooperated fully in the 1966 western 
livestock grazing survey by providing information needed to deter- 
mine nonfee grazing costs from which the full economic value for an 
animal-unit-month of forage could equitably be determined from the 
standpoint of the Government and range livestock industry. Before 
the study, all parties involved agreed on the 15 separate cost items to be 
included in the study. They also agreed that the summation of these 
15 cost. items would serve as a reasonable and representative basis for 
establishing the full value for an animal-unit-month of forage. 

In addition, an allowance for the cost of public benefits provided by 
the rancher, and an equitable year-to-year adjustment factor to in- 
clude the cost of the private lease and grazing permit and. average 
yearly livestock prices must be taken into account. 

The industry is asking for no more than a complete and factual 
presentation and inclusion of all economics facts, including the annual 

capitalized dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit, public 
benefits, and other factors which must be included and adhered to in 
any new or modified grazing fee formula or structure for 1969 and the 
future. 

The industry is willing, as previously stated, to accept an increase 
in grazing fees provided all costs and economic factors are included 
in their determination. 

For these reasons, the industry considers the grazing fee schedules 
for Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service lands presented 
in the January 14, 1969, Federal Register totally unacceptable and 
unjustified, and. a serious threat to the equity position, economic exis- 
tence, and continuation of those ranches dependent upon the use of 
Federal lands for grazing livestock. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope, through prompt congressional and adminis- 
trative action, that the current grazing fee schedules and policy will 
be changed in accordance with the discussion and reasons outlined 
above. Certainly, the Public Land Law Review Commission recom- 
mendations are necessary in this context. 

We appreciate, on behalf of the range cattle industry, having this 
opportunity to express our thoughts on the problems and severity of 
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the new regulations. We look forward, hopefully, to the positive and 
favorable action resulting from this hearing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Senator AnpErson. In the summary you just read you say: 

The range livestock industry cooperated fully in the 1966 Western Livestock 
Grazing survey by providing information needed to determine non-fee grazing 
costs from which the full economic value for an AUM of forage could equitably 
be determined from the standpoint of the Government and range livestock 
industry. 

You say: 

Before the study, all parties involved agreed on the 15 separate cost items 
to be included in the study. They also agreed that the summation of these 15 
cost items would serve as a reasonable and representative basis for establishing 
the full value for an AUM of forage. 

What were those 15 items? Do you have them here? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, Senator. They are in table 1 and table 2. The 
first is, table 1, cost items for the U.S. Forest Service. They are at- 
tached to the statement. And table 2 is the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is what you mean by this reference? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprrson. Did all parties agree to this ? 

Mr. Panxey. That is correct, sir. We have a representative here 
who was part of formulating question, Mr. Bill Helming. 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, Senator. 

Senator ANpEeRson. Did the Forest Service do that ? 

Mr. Hetmine. The range livestock industry from the very outset 
cooperated with the BLM, the U.S. Forest Service, and the Bureau of 
the Budget and other agencies involved, as was stated yesterday, in 
the design and conduct of the entire study. All 15 cost items that 
appear in these two tables reflecting the results of the study were 
agreed to by everyone concerned. 

“Senator AnpERSoN. You referred to the value of the permit. Do you 
think the value of the permit should be added to the factor of cost? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, Senator. That was agreed to in the preliminary 
discussions when they formulated the questions for the survey, that 
the cost of the permit and the interest on this cost would be included 
as one of the cost items in the makeup of the total grazing fee. 

Senator AnpERSON. Did the Forest Service agree to that ? 

Mr. Panxey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. And the grazers, too ? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. There has been constant reference to the value 
of the permit. Do you value the permit and capitalize it? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, sir, it is capitalized. 

Senator AnpErson. Do you pay taxes on it ? 

Mr. Pankey. We will pay taxes, inheritance tax. 

Senator Anprrson. Inheritance tax? 

Mr. Panxry. Yes. There is no necessity of interest tax on permits 
now in New Mexico but there is in California. 

Mr. Herminea. In settling estate matters they agree to tax permits 
now and it has been in this form 

Senator Anprrson. I wish you would read again the Public Land 
Law Review Commission’s authority and also the authority granted 
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by the public land laws in title X. I think it is a little hard to justify 
a capitalization on grazing fee payments. 

I have no other questions. I helped write a little bit of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission authorization and I am not quite so 
sure about that as you are. 

Senator CHurcH. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jordan, any questions ? 

Senator JorpAN. Yes. 

I would like to continue the line of questioning that Senator Ander- 
son started. You said it was an agreement between the operators, live- 
stock people, Forest Service, the BLM, and all parties concerned, 
that the capitalizing of grazing permits would be taken into account 
in these studies. Is that what you said in your reply to Senator 
Anderson ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes. Let me try to further clarify that. There was 
no agreement as to what capitalization rate would be used but there 
definitely was agreement that this was a legitimate and logical and 
ane, cost item along with the other 14 items to be included in the 
study. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, was there anything in writing in your agree- 
ment or was it just a verbal arrangement you had with them ? 

Mr. Heimine. This cost item was put into the study and into the 
questionnaires for the purpose of using it along with the other cost 
items. So by virtue of it being in the study, we all agreed to it. 

Senator Jorpan. They agreed it was a valid point? 

Mr. Heimine. Yes, or it would not have been in. 

Senator JorpAan. Or it would not have been in there. Why, then, 
do you suppose they have not used any valuation or any interest 
component for that cost in their own reporting? 

Mr. Hetminec. Well, sir, we have been wondering the same thing 
for the last 15 months or 2 years. We find it very difficult to under- 
stand how you can logically make any distinction between that cost 
item as a cost of doing business versus any of the others. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, have you asked them why they did not 
include it in their own presentation ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes. 

Senator Jorpan. What did they say? 

Mr. Hetmrne. Well, one of the answers given us, as was stated yes- 
terday, as it relates to this proprietary interest in being a right versus 
a privilege, and so on, is because it 1s a cost of doing business. 

Senator JorpAN. Do you consider that a repudiation of their initial 
understanding with you that it would be a cost factor? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, sir, I sure do. 

Senator Jorpan. Did the rest of you agree to that in the statement ? 

Mr. Pankey. Mr. Chairman, we consider it a repudiation of their 
word to us. 

Senator AnNpEerson. Word? Excuse me. 

Senator Jorpan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Panxry. Well, their agreement that all these items would be in 
the cost study. 

Senator AnpErson. Can you submit that agreement ? 

Mr. Panxry. We have no written agreement, no, sir. The recom- 
mendations of BLM, Forest Service, Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Helming 
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Mr. Hetmine. The agreement is right here in the study. 

Mr. Panxesy. We sat down and devised the study at the time it was 
to be sent out by the statistical research survey. That was the 
agreement. 

Senator Jorpan. Do I understand you to say you have a copy of the 
agreement there? 

Mr. Panxry. No, sir. 

Mr. Heimine. The agreement speaks for itself by virtue of all 15 
cost items being in the study. 

Senator Jorpan. If they chose to give it a zero valuation and you 
chose to give it a $14.41 per AUM valuation, you had an initial differ- 
ence of opinion as to its value, is this not true? 

Mr. Heimine. Well, that is not entirely true. The industry went 
into this whole study, we feel, in good faith, and for the determination 
of what these cost items were on a scientific basis, and by virtue of 
going that route, we had no idea as to what the exact value of this 
particular cost item or any of the other cost items were going to turn 
out to be, and also as a result as to whether the fees would go up or 
down or stay the same. I mean, let the chips fall where they may. 
That is how we went into this study. 

Senator Jorpan. They did not indicate to you at the beginning of 
your study that they regarded this as not a proper component of the 
total cost ? 

Mr. Hetmrnea. I think that is the real important question. They 
absolutely did not. There was no indication on the part of the Govern- 
ment representatives involved in all these preliminary discussions we 
had—I would like Dr. Nielsen to comment on this a little bit, too, 
actually helped conduct the structure of the study and was employed 
by the U.S. Forest Service—but there was no indication that we 
received that this was not a legitimate and logical cost item. 

Senator Jorpan. Dr. Nielson, do you want to comment on that, 
please ? 

Dr. Niessen. I am not aware of any formal agreement between 
these in the meetings that I attended as to whether the permit was or 
was not going to be considered. The study was based on the pilot 
study that we did at Utah State Universiy. The whole grazing fee 
model was based on this pilot study, and our contention, through our 
puot study, was that if you took the total cost of using public lands 
and the total cost of using private lands, taking the fee and nonfee 
costs in both cases, and capitalized that. differential at a reasonable 
rate of return it should equal average permit value. If the competitive 
market exists, we would expect this to hold up. And we tested this 
idea at Utah State and we found that we thought the capitalization 
rate that made this equation whole was reasonable. And this study 
then was based on his idea. And a priori, if you take and collect infor- 
mation on all the costs.and the permit, and given our idea on the 
national level, then we would expect that there would be no dif- 
ference between the two cost items. If you capitalize the permit at a 
reasonable 

Senator Jorpan. Yes; but at what point in your joint study did 
you first become aware of their position as being contrary to your own ? 
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Dr. Nretsen. Well, I do not have a position. You see, the problem 
that has come out here is that the rancher is paying full market value 
for the public grazing if you allow him a reasonable rate of interest on 
his investment and the permit. The question comes back to, as has been 
brought here very plainly, I think, should the Federal Government 
recognize that permit as a legitimate cost, and if they do, then there 
is no justification of a fee increase. Or, if they can find a basis for 
not recognizing it, then there is a justification for the fee increase, 
and that is, I think, the point that 1s argued. 

I was not in all the meetings, but I do not know of any place where 
there was any formal agreement on this. There may have been. 

Senator Jorpan. All right. | 

Mr. Heumrne. I would like to answer your specific question. 

Senator Jorpan. All right. You may answer. 

Mr. Hetmine. This matter of questioning the inclusion or nonin- 
clusion of the permit did not become a factor at all, to my knowledge, 
until after the study was conducted. 

Senator Jorpan. When you were putting together the report ? 

Mr. Hetmrine. Until the analyses were actually there. 

Senator Jorpan. Upon what criteria was this precise figure of $14.41 
based ? 

Mr. Hetmine. That figure was obtained by virtue of the survey. 
It was by and large obtained, that is, through the Government study. 
The average figure of $14.41 in the case of the BLM and $25.35 per 
AUM in the case of the Forest Service was obtained as a result of the 
study primarily from lending institutions by virtue of the permit 
itself being sold and transferred and bought in a competitive market 
place. 

Senator Jorpan. In your questionnaire did you have questions re- 
lating to this item asking what had been paid for AUM’s? 

Mr. Hetmine. The Government questionnaire has a whole page 
asking for information on the permit itself. Yes, sir. I mean, that is 
the proof right there. It is in the study. 

Senator Jorpan. This has been a factor in your borrowing from 
banks. This has been generally conceded to be a part of your collateral. 

Mr. Hetmine. A very important part of the collateral. In fact, a 
very important part of your total ranch value. Extremely important. 

Mr. Panxny. Senator, we have many areas, year long areas, in New 
Mexico and Arizona. The base property will probably be no more 
than 5 percent of the total ranch acreage. And this man’s whole asset 
is his permit for him to borrow money for operating capital or ex- 
pansion or whatever because his base property, in effect, is worthless 
without the permit. He has no asset if the permit is zero. | 

Senator Jorpan. Well, what percent of the time does he spend on 
his private holding in that case? 

Mr. Pankey. Well, very little. He owns base property for BLM 
permit. 

Senator Jorpan. I do not want to take too much time, but I would 
like to cover another line of questioning. Were only costs taken into 
account in the study or were gains taken into account as well? What 
I am trying to say is, do you get the same gain on the public ranges 
that you do on the private leased lands and was this taken into 
account ? 
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Mr. Panxry. Not to my knowledge, Senator; no, sir. We suspect 
that the gains are higher on the private lands because they are better 
Jands. BLM and forest lands are the poor lands. The better lands were 
settled first. 

Senator JorpANn. So that the yield was not a factor in the table that 
you present to us here now, table 2. It is simply the cost of running 
this animal throughout the ranging season. 

Mr. Hetmrne. I think a portion of this was taken into account in 
the study. 

Senator Jorpan. You say a portion. How much? 

Mr. Heroine. I cannot say whether it 1s 90 percent or 80 percent 
or 40 percent or what, but I think it definitely can be said it is reflected 
in some degree by virtue of the permit and other reasons. The industry 
and everyone else felt that that permit had to be in there because, 
obviously, the weaning weights are higher in one ranch operation 
versus another and death loss and all these other important economic 
variables. So is your permit value going to fluctuate up and down 
accordingly? 'These are pretty much reflected in that permit and that 
is just another basic example of how important that is 1f you are going 
to be comparing apples with apples, and certainly an equitable com- 
parison of the cost values. 

Senator Jorpan. Then, you would say it is fully taken into account. 

Mr. Hetmine. No. I would not say it was fully taken into account. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, pardon the personal reference. One time I 
paid $3,000 for irrigated pastures on private lands rather than exer- 
cise my option to use a permit that would have cost less than $300 
because I expected a higher gain from a higher investment. That is 
why I want to know if ‘this was taken into account fully when you 
calculated these tables. 

Mr. Hetminea. No. 

Senator Jorpan. Comparative costs. 

Dr. Nietsen. An attempt was made to take this into account in the 
fact that for private leased ranges and for Federal lands under con- 
sideration, the range type and the productivity was estimated as best 
possible survey so that when you make comparisons, you got as near 
as possible to comparable units, comparable types of grazing lands. I 
think also that some of this w ‘ould be reflected in the permit value. 
You are not comparing some lush Forest Service grazing in the sum- 
mertime with some winter range on BLM lands. These types of com- 
parisons were not made. We may have some comparisons between 
meadow that is leased and some good summer grazing on Forest 
Service lands, so an attept was made to find those types that were com- 
parable. In think as good an effort as possible under the circumstances 
was made to get comparisons. 

Senator Jorpan. An effort was made—— 

Mr. Heimine. It is conceded, though, that in some of these areas 
it was just impossible to find comparable comparisons, comparable 
private versus comparable public lands. 'This sometimes just does not 
exist. 

Senator Jorpan. It is your statement that the tables do not fully 
compensate for the additional gains that might be made on private 
leased lands as against permits on public domain ? 

Mr. Hetmina. Oh, yes. I think very definitely. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator Jordan. 

Senator Bible? 

Senator Breue. I think it might be helpful for the record if you 
would furnish the questionnaire that both BLM and Forest Service 
used in circulating the industry. 

Mr. Heitmine. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Brstz. Part of your point is that since they did put permits 
in there, that they must have wanted or felt that they should have 
some value. I would like you to develop in very simple ABC lan- 
guage, whoever your experts are, as to exactly why there should be 
value given to a Taylor Grazing permit? 

Mr. Hetmine. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Bistz. Just in real simple language. It does not need to 
be very long. 

Mr. Hetmine. We will do that, sir. We will be glad to. 

Senator Brstz. Or do you want to take a little time to study it? 
I thought maybe you could do it right off the top of your head. You 
fellows are the experts. 

Mr. Hetmine. You want it right now ? 

Senator Brptz. Yes. If you think you can do it justice. You have 
the laboring oar and I want you to put your best foot forward. If you 
you are not ready now, put your heads together and come back in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Hetmrina. Your specific question is, What is the permit and why 
should it be included ? 

Senator Brsitz. My specific question is, Why should you give value 
to your Taylor Grazing permit on public domain ? 

Mr. Heitmine. Well, in the first place, the grazing permit is a 
tangible rancher-owned asset just by virtue of the fact that he owns 
that permit. Whether he still retains the permit as an original per- 
mittee, he still owns the permit and it still has value from a collateral 
financial standpoint. 

That is point No. 1. 

Point No, 2, he must have that permit in order to maintain an eco- 
nomic unit. He just cannot maintain an economic unit in most cases 
that we are talking about here without it. 

Senator Brstz. Would you spell it out? I think I understand what 
you are saying but spell that second point out just a little more. 

Mr. Hertmine. OK. The permit has this value and the value— 
let us just take an example in the case of the Forest Service of $25.35. 
That is what the study showed. That is a cost to the rancher of own- 
ing and holding that permit. 

Now, in order to equate that to an annual cost, since this permit is 
not depreciable—it is like land, exists in perpetuity from the stand- 
point of a perpetual range livestock operation—you have to equate 
that $25.35 to an annual cost, and this is normally done as it 1s in 
any business, by capitalizing it at some reasonable interest charge. 
So to compare that $25.35 1 year is, of course, unreasonable. You are 
talking about a perpetual perpetuity situation, so you charge that 
at a reasonable interest charge and you come up with a figure per 
animal unit month and then you include that with your other 14 or 13 
cost items to make a reasonable and equitable comparison for the pub- 
lic and the private lands, 
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The permit itself is very much like the private lease rate in many 
cases. The private lease rate has been used over the years as a legal 
and logical means of rancher A getting together with Rancher “B. 
In this case of the permit, it is the landlord, the Government in this 
case, getting together with the rancher. 

Senator Brste. Do you have anything to add further to that? 

Mr. Pankey. Yes, sir. This will be real simple language. 

I consider the value built in these permits by the fact that when we 
settled the West, the Government was a party to permitting us to use 
the public domain for our livestock as a lure to get people to settle 
the West. And the rancher himself built up the value by making his 
lands productive, fencing it, developing water, spending many millions 
of dollars to take it from the wilderness into a productive ranching 
unit. I think that our labor and money invested in these lands has 
created most of the value, and when that was recognized, naturally 
the interchange and sale of these permits from one to another rancher 
or by inheritance established the market value of them. 

Senator Bistz. Anything further, Dr. Nielsen? Are you satisfied 
with the total explanation ? 

Dr. Niztsen. Well, I can give you my 

Senator Brsrz. Real short, because we are trying to move along very 
quickly. I have been admonished by the chairman so I have to keep 
going. 

Dr. Nrexsen. I am familiar with some of the Forest Service data 
before it was combined but I can give you an example there. 

The total nonfee costs under the Forest Service lands were $3.75 
per AUM. The average fee was 51 cents per AUM. That gave you a 
total nonfee and fee cost of $4.26 per AUM, and on the private side, 
the nonfee and fee costs were $5.32. 

If you take the differential between those two, it is $1.06. Those 
things we could estimate from the study. 

We also estimated from actual sales where the permit values could 
be estimated separately from commensurate property or livestock the 
average permit value of $25.35. If you take this differential, and our 
assumption is that because that differential exists the permit has value 
because public policy in the past has, if you can use the term, under- 
priced the public grazing for many reasons that are very well outlined 
in the history of this thing. 

But now, if you capitalize that $1.06 at a rate of interest it should 
equal the average permit value and that rate of interest comes out to 
be 4.3 percent. So, if you allow the rancher 4.3 percent on his invest- 
ment and the permit makes the total cost of making public and private 
range lands equal and that is where I see the permit value has arisen. 
Whether it should or not, I think that is a question that I do not have 
an answer for. 

Senator Brste. The only additional thing I might ask of you, and 
very quickly, and this could be supplied for the record, bureaucrats 
as well as U.S. Senators and Congressmen have the habit of making 
speeches frequently. In going back over the history of the Bureau of 
Land Management and “Forest Service people, is there anything in 
any of their statements or talks to you people that has said that they 
recognize that there should be a value placed on this Taylor grazing 
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permit ? Have they ever said that, do you know? Just research it and 
supply it for the record. It would be kind of interesting. 

Mr. Pankey. Mr. Chairman, I think that will be in a subsequent 
statement given by the Public Land Council, which will engarge on 
this question you are asking us now, about what established the value 
of the permit. 

Senator Brats. Thank you. 

_ [have no further questions. 

Mr. Pankey. By Mr. Harry Lee. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you. 

Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yesterday Director Rasmussen of the BLM indicated that increased 
fees would not result in a material drop in the investment by permittees 
in range improvements on public lands. I would like to ask Mr. Pankey 
if he agrees with that statement. 

Mr. Panxey. I most certainly disagree with that statement to the ex- 
tent that we feel in the industry there will be a complete cessation and 
stoppage of any individual private investment on the public lands 
under this present proposed fee. 

Senator Hansen. Then, Mr. Pankey, in your judgment and in your 
observation over the years, is it your feeling that this investment in 
range improvements has resulted in the presence on the tax rolls of 
additional numbers of livestock and has redounded to the public bene- 
fit in other ways? 

Mr. Pankey. Senator, as an ex-county commissioner, I can speak 
with some authority on that subject. It definitely has. The livestock 
on our tax rolls in the public land counties are one of our major taxable 
items. It is a very vital and a needed source of revenue for any county 
that is made up substantially of public lands which many of the 
counties in the West are, even up to the extent of 80 and 90 percent. 
There is no tax base on the Federal lands and the payment in lieu of 
taxes is a pitiful thing. So, we have to have these livestock on there to 
even maintain a normal minimum county government. 

Senator Hansen. In establishing the commensurability standards 
which have been in existence for a long time, would it be your judg- 
ment, Mr. Pankey, that the Federal Government was in effect recogniz- 
ing the desirability of people establishing homes and owning private 
lands as a necessary adjunct to the possession of a permit? Do you feel 
this, in part, is a recognition of the public values that flow from this 
sort of an arrangement, and it may very well be in the minds of the 
Federal Government to compensate at least in part and perhaps in total 
for the differential between what is paid to the Government and actual 
market value of grass? 

Mr. Panxery. Well, definitely in the minds of many, including my 
own, I consider people using the public domain; namely, in the way of 
people that live on it, the best resource that our country can have as 
far as protection to the resource. And I think the U.S. Forest Service, 
if they had the better lands, in the very establishment of the free use 
permits in the way of milk cow, saddle horses, or work horses, was 
thereby creating the premise that people were to live and use these 
lands and they themselves recognized the permit and its value there. 
Of course, as it increased and was used for commercial herds, they 
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still urged the people to keep their free uses as much as possible so 
they would use these lands. 

Senator Hansen. Yesterday when Dr. Cliff was testifying, on be- 
half of the Forest Service, I came away with the conviction that one 
of the reasons that the Forest Service, and I suspect the BLM, may 
have concluded that they could not properly include an annual cap- 
italized market value of the grazing permit resulted from the fact 
that this study to which Mr. Helming has referred, disclosed that 
in some instances the AUM value of a forest permit got up as 
much as $72. If I recall correctly, and he said that to capitalize that 
at 6 percent would result in the Federal Government owing the per- 
mittee for using the forest if we were to follow through, as he said, 
on a logical basis. 

Now, do you have the feeling when this study was first initiated and 
participated by both the BLM and the Forest Service, there was a 
ready willingness to include the capitalized market value as one of the 
cost factor studies to be gained? Is it not true that both the BLM and 
the Forest Service were well aware that the questionnaire included 
the asking of what the permit value was? 

Would you like to respond to that ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes; I would. I think that it simply can be said that 
if we had any idea that was the case, we would not have cooperated 
and participated in the study in the first place. 

Senator Hansen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Metcalf? 

Senator Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A good deal of this controversy is involved in as to whether or not 
there is a proprietary interest in the permit. You are familiar with 
the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act and do you think that a 
recognition of the permit value will give you a proprietary interest ? 

Mr. Hermine. No. 

Mr. Panxery. No. 

Senator Mercatr. You concede, then, that under the provisions 
of the Taylor Grazing Act and under the provisions under which 
the permits are issued, that there is no proprietary interest in the sense 
that we have a permit claim against the Government in case we took 
that land for a national park or a power project or something of that 
sort. We would not have to pay for that permit. 

Mr. Pankey. Senator, that question will be fully answered by the 
next livestock witness in its legal context, but as far as the users are 
concerned, that question has been in the Supreme Court, I believe, 
some three times and we are fully aware of what it means and we are 
willing to live with it. We know we establish no proprietary interest. 

Mr. Hetmine. And we have no desire to establish one. 

Senator Mrrcautr. Thank you very much. | 

Now, Mr. Rasmussen said that about a third of the permittees at the 
present time were the original holders and paid nothing for their 
permit. How can you justify a permit value for those people who have 
not any permit investment ? 

Mr. Panxnry. Senator, as I see it, even if you came by the permit 
from an original license, that permit has not been for free because 
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any time you maintain a permit, you have to continue to improve it, 
and fence it and 

Senator Mercatr. You would not want to live without the provi- 
sions and the rights and the privileges that have been given to you by 
the Taylor Grazing Act and by those permits, would you ? 

Mr. Panxery. No. I am not sure that I would, no. 

Senator Mrrcarr. It has been my idea that one of the things that 
has stabilized the livestock industry is this concept that we have that 
we should give these permits and give an opportunity so these are as- 
sets which were freely given to you by the Government, and you are 
not only paying for a differential as was suggested but you are paying 
for the stability and the rights year after year to that grazing, so you 
do not have to compete with somebody who is, as someone said, J ohnny- 
come-lately, or something, in the business. You have a stability that 
you can look forward to as a result of that. 

Mr. Panxry. We hope so. 

Senator Mrrcatr. For which you pay something more than the 
privilege of getting cheaper grazing than another neighbor. You pay 
for the stability and the long-term building up of your base property 
assets, too. 

Dr. Niztsen. I would like to 

Senator Metcatr. I want you to comment. 

Dr. Nretsen. I would like to make one comment on that. 

As an economist, I cannot see the difference in whether he is an 
original permittee or whether he bought it. He has an asset that is 
valuable to him and it is recognized by lending institutions, by the 
taxing agencies of various sorts that have, I think, been brought out 
here, and he has an asset here today that has a sales value, has a 
market value. 

Senator Mrtcartr. The Federal Government gave him that asset 
and then they should take a depreciation on the cost of renting Fed- 
eral property because of the gift of an asset such as that. 

Dr. Nietsen. As I read the history of this thing, I see that the use of 
Federal lands was used as an incentive payment, if you will, to get 
development. Then the incentive got capitalized into a permit value 
and it does not go along with my feeling of social justice that now, 
after a period of 30 or 40 years, we decide we made a mistake. Let us 
recapture that, I think the term has been used here. That does not set 
too much with me. 

Senator Mretrcatr. Maybe someone should turn that around and say 
after 30 or 40 years’ stability of the Federal Government you think 
you are going to stick the Federal Government. I do not want to be 
facetious about this because this keeps on coming back as the nub of 
the case. We have a permit that is given for a special use, special priv- 
ileges. You have special rights under the Taylor Grazing Act. Over 
the years as property has been sold, it has acquired a certain value 
because people want to continue to have that stability when they 
buy the base property. 

The question to us is should the Federal Government be penalized 
because it built up this stability and gave you that extra value? 

Dr. Nrersen, Well, apparently I am not communicating ideas here. 
I do not get the full picture of this. 
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One of the things that bothers me somewhat on it is if an individual 
has had this in his possession since it was originally granted and has 
been one of the stabilizing influences in the livestock industry, if you 
will, you now change policy that could wipe out a very valuable asset 
that he has used in his ranch operations. But what do you do to the 
man who sold his yesterday ? He has a pocketful of cash and is gone and 
your fee policy does not affect him at all. 

Senator Mercarr. I would not wipe out the stabilizing force of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. I just want to be sure that the basic } provisions of 
the Taylor Grazing Act as it was originally enacted, it says there is 
no proprietary value and we do not recognize anything except the 
special rights we gave by that act are perpetuated in the future. 

Dr. Nretsen. The only thing I can see you can blame the rancher for 
is for being a good economist. 

Senator Metoatr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you, Senator Metcalf. 

I think it is clear from the exchange here that if the Federal Govern- 
ment had adopted the policy originally of charging grazing fees that 
were commensurate with grazing fees for comparable private lands, 
the special permit value would not have built up over the years to the 
extent that it has. 

Mr. Hetmine. If at all. 

Senator Cuurcn. And the problem now facing the rancher, which 
is a part of your historical experience, would not be as pronounced as 
you now find it to be. And injustice, if injustice is involved, lies in 
trying to correct that situation after a 30-year practice that has led 
to the present permit cost and permit value. To at least two-thirds of 
those who are now engaged in the business, this has been a very real 
cost because these operations have had to pay to obtain a permit and 
operate under it. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Pankey. That is correct. We find ourselves in this dilemma. 

Senator Cuurcn. A dilemma which arises by virtue of a policy that 
has been in effect for a 30-year period or more. 

Mr. Panxry. And we are petitioning you and Members of the 
Congress to help us resolve this. We would like this question settled 
once and for all and find out exactly where we stand in the industry. 

Senator Cuurcu. As I understand your testimony, you really do not 
have any serious quarrel with the figures that have been used or the 
method that has been used by the Government. The serious quarrel 
you have is the decision of the Government not to include among 
your costs the interest value of your permit. Right ? 

Mr. Pankey. That is correct. 

Mr. Hetmine. That happens to be the most important cost item. 

Senator Cuurcn. And do I also understand you correctly that in- 
sofar as this first increment is concerned, that you have no serious 
quarrel with it because even as you would figure your costs, an 
increase of this general magnitude would be justified 2 y 

Mr. Pankey. Mr. Chairman, we are not beggaring the 11 cents if it 
is clearly understood that they are not adhering to the grazing fee 
study as we understood they were. 

Senator Cuurcn. Yes. Senator Anderson raises the question that 
there never was an express agreement between the Government and 
the cattlemen as to whether or not the permit value would be entered 
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as an item of cost, but as I understand your testimony this was your 
assumption inasmuch as this item was included very conspicuously 
in the Government questionnaire on costs. 

Mr. Panxey. That is correct. 

Senator Cuurcu. Therefore, you assumed it would be included 
with the other items in that study. 

Mr. Panxery. There was never a question of omission of this item 
until the preliminary results of the survey began to be apparent, and 
then they began to bring up the suggestion ‘and the question some- 
time in 1967 that possibly this item would be omitted. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anprerson. The reason I keep raising this question is that 
I do not believe that you have that sort of an agreement with the De- 
partments. If you do, produce them. I tried many years ago to do a 
httle adminstering in that field. I think I know what public service 
has been done by ‘the Forest Service. I have tremendous respect for 
the Forest Service. I have never seen an agreement which they have 
failed to live up to. I want you to show the agreement in writing. I 
do not think you can, but you might. 

Mr. Pankey. Senator, we have no agreement in writing. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I asked if the Forest Service agreed to it, 
if the grazers agreed to it, yes, yes. 

Mr. Pankny. Sir, they ‘agreed to the 15 total questions and this ques- 
tion was in the survey that was set out, but for a specific agreement on 
that one point, no, sir, there exists no agreement. 

Senator Cuurcy. I think that clears up the matter. 

Senator Anprerson. This other gentleman here, he said there was 
an agreement. 

Mr. Horn. I would like to cover this possibly a little more. I sat in 
on, I believe, every meeting as public lands chairman for the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. I think Reuben Pankey also did as 
their Forest Advisory Committee chairman and our understanding 
as an industry was that all these 15 cost items would be included. We 
always understood they would be included and we had no idea—we 
would not have gotten 10,000 livestock people to work like they did 
to help with this < survey when the survey roster came out. The people 
came around to work with these people. Those people would not co- 
operate in that way if they thought that they were not proving that 
they were getting a job done as to how much the cost would be on our 
use of the public lands. We were really trying to prove something 
to clear this up once and for all and we thought we were doing it. 
We never had any idea they would decide to take out any of these 
cost factors until after the survey was over. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator HAREIELD- Mr. Chairman, I have two brief questions. 

On page 8 of your testimony, Mr. Pankey, in the summary, you 
indicate beginning at the third paragraph: 

The industry is asking for no more than a complete and factual presentation 
and inclusion of all economic facts. 

In the next paragraph you say: The industry is willing, as previously stated, 
to accept an increase in grazing fees provided all costs and economic factors 
are included in their determination. 

A little while ago you responded to our chairman that you had no 
basic quarrel with this first increment of 11 cents per AUM applied 
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to the BLM lands. Is this based upon some calculation of what you 
feel would be an appropriate formula, including all economic facts in 
what would be the exact figure of increment that you come up with 
in your formula? Is that what you refer to on page 2 in the second 
paragraph? 

Mr. Panxey. The exact figure as I recall, is 10 cents. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Yes. That was your testimony. 

Mr. Pankey. So basically, we cannot quarrel over a cent except we 
would like it plainly understood 

Senator Harrrerp. That is the second paragraph on page 2, then? 

Mr. Panxry. Yes. 

Mr. Hetmine. That is in the case of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Senator Hatrrirrp. Yes. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Hetmrne. In the case of the Forest Service we do not acquiesce 
or want to be misinterpreted that we accept 11 or 9 cents increase 
because we do not. 

Senator Harrietp. Let me get this very, very clear. This 43 cents, 
this 10-cent increment you come up with, is calculated on a specific 
formula basis including these various things that you talk about, an- 
nual capitalized dollar, market value, livestock grazing permit, public 
benefits. Do you have the worksheet of your calculations that we 
could get a copy of ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Well, let us turn tothe table. 

Senator Hatrrerp. I have seen those 15 points. 

Mr. Hetmine. Now, the item called the public benefits is not includ- 
ed in here as we stated in our testimony. 

Senator Hatrrerp. But you have on page 7 a listing of public bene- 
fits and if we are going to include all these economic factors that you 
call for, including public benefits, how do we translate them? How 
do we compute them ? 

Mr. Hermine. That is a very good question. Unfortunately, it was 


_ not included initially in the grazing fee study. So this, perhaps, is in 


an area which requires additional study. We were just trying to make 


| the point that it was not included. We believe they do have additional 
| value and should be accounted for in any final determination of fee 


schedule. We certainly would not want to just pick a figure out of 


| the air at random for you at this point. 


Senator Harrrenp. Actually, then, it would tend to be on your plus 


side, which would mean perhaps lesser increase if they were incor- 


porated in your formula as you have requested but they have not 


| done, isthat right? 


Mr. Hetminc. That is true. 
Senator Harrrerp. But the sentence, and you say you are not going 


| to quibble over a penny difference, is based on specific calculations? 


Mr. Hetmrina. Capitalization of the permit at 6 percent, on BLM 
land. 

Senator Harrietp. That is correct. That is what I am referring to. 

Now, on page 4, item 5, you have indicated here that the Department 
of Defense and Internal Revenue Service and Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration have recognized the dollar market value of the permit as 
a specific portion of the ranch real property and cost of running live- 
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stock on Federal lands. Will you tell me how they acknowledged this 
or recognized this ? 

Mr. Heitmine. Well, I am not a lawyer but I can in lay language 
explain to you. In the case of the Engle Act of 1942, as I understand 
it, there was specific provision made by Congress in those cases where 
the Department of Defense had to condemn the lands or take over 
the lands for a single-use purpose. They compensated the holders of 
these grazing permits for their value. 

Senator Harrietp. Condemnation proceedings ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes. It was specifically laid out in the law. 

Senator Hatrrerp. How about the IRS? 

Mr. Hetmine. The IRS has specifically taxed the grazing permits 
in settling estate tax matters. 

Senator Hatrrevp. The inheritance tax. 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, and we can show evidence of that. 

Senator Hatrrecp. The Farmers Home Administration in terms of 
loans ? 

Mr. Hetmine. In terms of loans and in terms of actually buying 
and encouraging the purchase of permits, in using that value, in- 
tangible assets as a means of loaning the money, getting into these 
grazing associations, and so on, and this is, of course, a Government 
program. 

Senator Harrtetp. One final question. If you were to project 10 
years ahead what these fee increases might be, what would be the 
range that you would project on your formula, by which you have 
arrived at 438 cents per animal-unit-month on BLM lands? If you were 
to take that same formula and project it 10 years ahead 

Mr. Hetmrine. By including all the costs. 

Senator Hatrrerp (continuing). By including the factors you have 
in your formula, what would be the range of increase ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Well, to answer that, as we have suggested, by taking 
into account all the factors and then using the private lease rate which 
is easily obtainable as well as the permit, and whatever differential net 
increase or decrease between the two would serve as a logical index, 
and how much that would increase, it is hard for me to say. But it 
would be the same basis on which the fee basis was established in the 
first place. 

If private lease rates exceeded in terms of their rate of growth the 
increase in the value of the permit, then the cost of grazing fees would 
go up. 

Senator Hatrtetp. I appreciate that, but when you talk about the 
400 percent increase of the BLM projection, there is conceivably a 
very measurable increase in your calculations if you projected it on a 
10-year basis. Is this not true? | 

Mr. Hermine. Well, it is conceivable that on the basis of including 
all costs, the fees would still go up but certainly not to the extent 
that 

Senator Hatrrerp. No. I appreciate that, but there still would be 
a rise on your calculations. 

Mr. Hetmrina. It isa possibility, yes. 

Mr. Pankey. Senator, the livestock industry will have to take a 
much stronger economic spurt in the future than it has done in the last 
10 years for there to be much rise under any sort of a formula. 
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Senator Hatrierp. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Heutmine. I say there is a possibility that it could rise. Ten 
years from now it might be essentially the same if these total cost fac- 
tors did not change materially. 

Senator Hatrreip. Are you working on the public benefit factor 
study to be able to incorporate it into your 

Mr. Hetmine. The industry right now is working on designing 
various ways in which actually a figure could be obtained. This is a 
difficult task but they certainly are thinking about it, yes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Fannin? 

Senator Fannin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Nielsen, on page 6 of your position paper you have a summary 
of what losses would accrue and what gains would come about. I won- 
der if you would comment on that regarding what you think this will 
do to the industry in your State? Do you feel it will result in a reduc- 
tion of the cattlemen in your State? 

Dr. Nrersen. The table on page 6 of that is ignoring the 10-year 
time period of adjustment and assumes that the fee is $1.23 and it ig- 
nores what would happen to a new index and ignores the fact that the 
Forest Service has used $1.23 as a base. But using that as the best 
fioures I had available, I wanted to find out after this had its full 
effect what it would do to decrease rancher income, because if you 
increase fees it is going to decrease his income. 

So, I made these estimates and that is what they are based on, that 
fee, and it would decrease annual income to ranchers in the State of 
Utah, assuming the AUM’s grazing in Forest Service and BLM re- 
main constant, about one and a half million dollars annually. I do not 
think that an industry as depressed as the livestock industry in the 
State of Utah could survive, that all of the ranches could survive this 
kind of an increase. 

I might comment a little further on the secondary impacts. This 
is somewhat open for question, but I think there are going to be some 
serious secondary impacts because as ranchers’ incomes are reduced 
they spend less in the local communities, less with the machinery 
dealer, less at the service station. This is going to have its effect on the 
secondary segment of the local and State economy and this could be 
significant. 

I have done quite a bit of research trying to find out what type of 
multipliers might apply here and I find a range from 1.9, I think, 
to 4.6, something like this. In the State of Utah the University of Utah 
did a study where they isolated the livestock sector out as a separate 
analysis in the input-output study and they estimated the multiplier 
at 4.3, the second highest of any sector in the State. 

Of course, this assumes if exports are increased by $1 there will be 
$4.30 generated in the secondary segments of the economy and from 
what I can read I find that this would probably work in reverse, that 
if you decrease $1 of spending, the livestock sector would have nega- 
tive effect on the secondary segment of the economy. 

Senator Fannin. The question I was ‘posing concerns what the 
end result would be. Do you feel that there will be a great reduction 
in the livestock industry in the State of Utah ? 
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Dr. Nreisen. I am not willing to put myself on a limb and say how 
many ranchers are going out of business, but they are leaving the in- 
dustry in the State of Utah. I think it is primarily because of the cost- 
price squeeze and the economic conditions are just not very healthy in 
the livestock industry in the State. This fee increase affects only annual 
income and it is going to have an impact on this capital position. The 
combination of the two, I cannot help but believe, is going to increase 
the rate at which they leave the industry. I firmly believe that. And 
I think this impact on this capital structure could go on for many 
years because I see these ranchers with 20 and 30 and some of them 
40 year loans with permits as the value of—you call it permit or they 
are commensurate property, whichever one you want—but it is used 
very strongly to secure this capital because 1f a fee policy wipes this 
out, it does not wipe out the obligation the ranchers has to his lending 
institution and he is going to be tied up for many years with this 
obligation that he has. I see some real serious negative impacts there. 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Nielsen, I agree. This is a very serious matter 
from the standpoint of the payoffs that are involved and also for the 
future financing of ranch operations. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Pankey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a copy of the New Mexico 
testimony and a copy of Dr. Nielsen’s position statement on the graz- 
ing fee problem and potential impacts of alternative fee adjustments 
for the record. 

Senator CuHurcn. Very well. They will be accepted for the record. 
Depending upon the length, the staff will either include them in the 
record itself or in the file. 


(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW MExIcO CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association appreciates the opportunity to 
present our views on grazing fees to this committee. We hope our remarks may 
help explain our problems and methods of operation, especially from the stand- 
point of New Mexico and other areas which enjoy yearlong use and are qualified 
for use on the basis of water. This condition is peculiar to New Mexico and 
Arizona and is in contrast to the seasonal use concept in use in other states. 
Permittees involved in yearlong operations harvest about one-third of all the 
animal unit months permitted on the Public Domain. Grazing of this type is 
generally referred to in terms of “cattle yearlong” in contrast to the better 
understood land base, ‘“‘seasonal use”’. 

Public Land grazing operations came about in a different way in the water 
base areas. These are areas of mild climate with a long growing season, very 
little rainfall and generally little or no natural water. Wells are deep, the water 
poor and in small quantity. The permits were set out on the basis of how far 
a cow or sheep could travel from year-round water, and the man who had de- 
veloped the water received the area to graze that could be serviced from the 
water available. Today, as the development process continues, it is not un- 
common for a fully equipped well to cost $10,000. These wells run up to 1,000 
feet in depth and will pump five gallons of water per-minute that is unfit for 
human consumption. Modern knowledge of geology and techniques of well drill- 
ing have been of little help in either finding additional supplies or decreasing 
the costs involved in exploration and development. 

Development of heavy tractors and earth moving equipment has permitted the 
economical building of dirt surface “tanks” to catch runoff from thunderstorms 
when they come. We've found this type of range improvement most helpful; 
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however, the storms are not dependable and it takes many tanks to have any 
certainty of water. 

Most are and have been built by the permittees. Of course, we would feel most 
fortunate if wells strong enough to supply several tanks by use of pipelines could 
be found, and more fortunate yet if electricity is available to pump what is found. 

The water base permittee very frequently owns a very small proportion of the 
land he uses. He owns the homestead of 160 or 320 acres around his water, and as 
a matter of fact, the water is the only factor that made the homestead possible. 
He came West and settled and had the use of the surrounding Public Land for 
his livestock. This was one of the reasons for the passage of Expanded or Live- 
stock Raising Homestead Act. The grazing permit has value because he devel- 
oped water, built facilities, and created a grazing operation where there was 
nothing useful before. Most of the allotments are individual rather than com- 
munity and are fenced. Hach permittee is responsible for his operation and the 
condition of the range. He receives benefit from any range improvement work 
he does and the full consequences of any mistake. He owns little land, but has a 
great investment in those improvements which make any grazing of the Public 
Land possible—and any use by wildlife, in many cases. Because wildlife bene- 
fits here, the public shares in benefits from these developments. 

Drilling of these costly wells is ridiculous to graze the two to four cows that 
could run on his homestead, but it is not so unreasonable to service the sixteen 
sections that will run from 100 to 160 cows. He will have another $10,000 in 
fence and as much as he can afford in tanks and other facilities He also has a 
home. None of this is of any value at all unless someone can use it profitably— 
use it to support a family. The allotment is generally too far from town to allow 
the permittee to have supplementary income unless he can work for a neighbor 
who is large enough to hire help, but who is in exactly the same investment 
position. 

With this background in mind, the industry fully cooperated with the 1966 
Western Livestock Grazing Survey and we, in no way, wish to cast doubt on 
the general validity of the survey or upon the Utah model. In fact, we wish to 
point to the testimony of Dr. Darwin Neilsen during the case of Pankey Land 
and Cattle Company vs. Hickel and Hardin in United States District Court, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, on February 18, 1969. He said, “Any interpretations 
placed on the study other than those based on the model render the study in- 
valid.” Dr. Neilsen is the economist at Utah State University who developed 
the model and conducted the study. 

We do object to the validity of the method in which the fees were reached in 
the current rule making and to the projected fee. In view of Dr. Neilsen’s 
testimony, we also object to the contention the fee is based on the study. The 
Bureau of Land Management Grazing Fee Analysis in its discussion of impact 
is most misleading in regard to yearlong areas. It purports to show that some 
23% of the New Mexico permittees have smaller than 100 AUM permits, and 
that, on the average, they would not be affected by the new proposals until 1974. 
Under the 1968 fees of $.33 per Animal Unit Month, 30 AUMs would be allowed at 
the $10 minimum. Translated into cattle yearlong, this is 2 and % cows, or to 
be practical, two cows. At the 1969 rate of $.44/AUM, this is 22 AUMs or short 
of two cows yearlong. At the 1970 proposed rate of $.58, it will allow one cow 
yearlong and another for six months or so. We submit that the only permittees 
not affected immediately will be those with “free use’. The term ““AUM” is mis- 
leading when applied to yearlong conditions and the impact of the fees falls 
upon a greater number much sooner. 

The proposed fee schedule will have serious impacts upon conservation and the 
proper use of the range. If all economic factors remain in the same relationship, 
the increased fees will come directly out of the net income of the permittee, if 
any. His first consideration is a living for his family. The conditions of the last 
fifteen years have had all operators in an economic squeeze, and they have been 
forced to operate as economically as possible. Further cost increases will in- 
evitably lead to more pressure on the resources and less conservation work. This 
will be both because he cannot afford it and because he may reach the point that 
he no longer cares since he is not being considered by the Government. Another 
impact that is equally important comes about in the stocking of the range. The 
yearlong areas have been traditionally cow-calf operations. The normal time of 
change in livestock numbers comes in the fall at weaning time. Range conditions 
are estimated and cows sold or added at this time. This is for several reasons. 
At the same time, the public benefits accrues from the same improvements. 
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Yearlong operations depend very greatly upon the nerve and judgment of the 
operator. His livestock are on the range all the time. He must be able to guess 
how many he can run at any one time so that either the dry grass will last un- 
til some more grows, or he must not use up the growing grass so fast that he will 
not be able to winter his herd. His stocking rate has to be so adjusted and de- 
termined that he can run the greatest number of cattle, but at the same time no 
be in a position of overgrazing. If he misses on his estimate of capacity, he can, 
for a time, buy feed to get along until he can adjust if he is too high. If too low, 
any grass that should have been grazed that is left in the summer is wasted and 
simply blows away. The stocking rates on the water base areas have been es- 
tablished by trial and error, and it is a genuine art to be able to do so. There is 
a rule of thumb in New Mexico that a section of land will carry one cow for 
each inch of rain that falls during the growing season. The general result is 
that the stocking rate is almost totally dependent upon rainfall. We operate on 
the faith that it will rain sometime. : 

In the fall, the growing season is over and a reasonable determination of winter 
feed may be made. The cattle have been gathered to wean the calves and they 
are on hand and can be inspected. They are at their best weight and condition. 
Cow-calf operations have a number of risks, but one of the greatest is for sum- 
mer rains to fail or to be very late. In this case the cows all have produced a calf, 
the winter feed is used up, and there is no new feed coming. Cows are at their 
weakest at this time and without green feed their mile production is falling off. 
Many a rancher in this position would like to cut down on his herd at this time 
but it is almost impossible to do so. Cows, if let alone and given some protein 
supplement will get along, but if they are gathered, crowded and put under the 
stress of being worked, they frequently are then too weak to stand up on the 
trucks in shipment. In addition, they are separated from their calves and fre- 
quently cannot identify them again. The result is a cow in the poorest condition 
possible at a time when there is little or no market for her, and a dogie calf 
which will die if he cannot find a mother. 

Many permittees have made it a practice to carry a few less cows and sub- 
stitute weaned calves to fill out the operation. These calves or yearlings are 
merchantable at any time and can be removed in an emergency. They are, how- 
ever, less profitable than running cows. A practical rule is that 5 yearlings can 
be substituted for 3 cows. Under past fee structures, the added cost in fees of 
making the substitution was not a controlling factor. (All animals over 6 months 
old are charged the same fee.) Under the proposed structure, the fees will be 
most significant and unless changes are made, it will pretty well prevent this 
practice of substituting yearlings and will be detrimental to the range. It is an 
artificial barrier to good management practice and flexibility. 

We mentioned very briefly the factors which created the value of the grazing 
permits. This value is most important to the permittee, probably more so to the 
yearlong operator than to the seasonal. To emphasize this, the yearlong permittee 
owns very little land—generally only around his water, and the land he owns 
is scattered at random throughout the permit according to where the water has 
been found. The improvements on it are many times greater than could be justi- 
fied by the carrying capacity of the private land. If, for any reason he should 
lose his permit or should the fees be so high as to make the use of the Public 
Land unprofitable or uneconomical, he can use nothing. He would have to fence 
his private land in order not to be in trespass, and the cost of the fence alone 
would be far in excess of the value of the grazing. As fees rise, making the per- 
mit uneconomical, he can sell to a more efficient operator, but at some point in 
the rise of the fees, the next operator has to go out of business, and so on. The 
result is declining competition for permits and a decline in their value, until at 
the end, there is none to buy and the permit has no value. 

The main difference between the seasonal and yearlong position is that in the 
seasonal there is a land base which consists of a unit of private property capable 
of sustaining the permitted livestock for some portion of the year. It may well 
be farm land for the growth of winter feed. In such a case, there could be some 
residual value if the permit were unusable. It would, however, be only a fraction 
of the value of a going operation with the permit. The use of the permit is still 
governed by the same economic factors as in yearlong areas, and a fee increase 
which makes use of the permit uneconomical has the same result. 
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Most of the studies of permit value have shown this value is dependent upon 
the value of whole ranch operations and fee levels have little influence, up to a 
point. The value of ranch operations is dependent upon the expectation of a 
profit, (the ability to support a family). This expectation is dependent upon the 
difference between costs and returns. Current studies show that the average range 
livestock operation returns less than 2% on investment. Explanations of the fee 
study indicate that the ultimate proposed fee would constitute increase in the 
permittee’s cost of operation of up to more than ten percent. Unless the general 
economic position of the permittees becomes better in the next ten years than it 
has been for the past fifteen, it is easy to see that there will be very few still 
in business by the time the fee reaches its maximum. 

The stated purpose of the fee increase is to drive the permittee from the range 
if one is to understand the comments from both the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service. The statement is that the permit value is of utmost impor- 
tance—that it has come about as a result of fees being too low—it is a 
“windfall” to the permittees and the Government is entitled to “recapture” this 
value. (It completely escapes us as to the logic of how something that was never 
possessed in the first place can be recaptured.) This is to be done through setting 
a fee which is “equal to the full economic value of use’’.* Disposal “‘of the permit 
value per se is the most important aspect of the grazing fee issue’’.” The same 
principle was discussed in several documents of the Bureau of Land Management 
with the NABC. 

The economic principle involved is based on the assumption that grazing can 
be carried on if the fee charged is the same as, or more than, the net value of the 
forage to an owner of land. If this were true,-no owner would, under any condi- 
tion, operate his own ranch because he could receive the same return by renting 
it at no risk or management cost. The facts are to the contrary. In the long run, 
the lessee must have sufficient margin to cover risk and have reasonable expecta- 
tion of a profit or he will not operate as a lessee. 

Permit value has little relationship to fees within a certain range. Under recent 
economic conditions, fees would have to decline to zero or even below (subsidy) 
before the permit value would increase. On the other hand, due to the low profit 
margin of the permittees, it is doubtful that permit value can survive more than 
half of the proposed increase. The principle here is that permit value is related 
more to the value of whole ranches. When the fees rise to the point of making the 
operation of least efficient permittees unprofitable, they sell out to the more effi- 
cient. As fees continue to rise, there is less demand for ranches having grazing 
permits, and due to less competition, the permit value declines. At some point 
there is no permit value simply because none will buy. The whole process of 
destruction of permit value will be hastened as those who finance permittees see 
a decreasing ability to repay loans and they will loan less and less, or refuse en- 
tirely. 

We feel certain that unless the proposed fee formula is changed to reflect a 
reasonable interest cost on permit value, the grazing on public lands is rapidly 
approaching an end. 

In this context, we find ironic the testimony of George Turcott before the Fed- 
eral Court in Utah recently to the effect that the new fee structure will do more 
to stabilize the industry than anything else in that the permittees can say that 
they are paying full market value for the forage. 

We ask that you consider this matter and we thank you for the opportunity to 
present our position. 


Senator CuHurcn. I have a request here from one who is on the wit- 
ness list and would have testified personally but cannot, Mr. Reuben 
L. Johnson, who asks that his written statement appear in the record 
as if read. Without objection, that will be done. 

He also asked that a statement of the Utah-South Idaho Farmers 
a be included in the record and without objection, that also will 

e done. 


1U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Forest Service Grazing Fee Program, presented to American 
National Cattleman’s Association, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January, 1968. 
2U.S. Forest Service, Studies, ‘Alternatives and Recommendations on the Forest Service 
Grazing Fee Issue, November 12, 1968. 
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STATEMENT OF REUBEN L. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee my 
name is Reuben L. Johnson. I am director of legislative services of 
National Farmers Union. Our address is 1012-14th St. NW, suite 
1200, Washington, D.C. 

I appear here in opposition to the recently announced increase in 
grazing fees on public lands. 

As a result of recently altered grazing fee policy producers over a 
10-year period will be required to pay $1.28 per animal-unit-month. 
This is an increase of 300 percent over the existing fee. 

If this grazing fee policy is not rescinded through executive branch 
or congressional action, farmers and ranchers and their communities 
throughout the West will suffer a severe economic setback. The altered 
policy does not consider the net-income loss to already hard-pressed 
ranchers throughout the West. Also, substantial losses in capital assets 
presently ow ned by farmers and ranchers would result. 


CAPITAL LOSSES 


During 30 years for the Bureau of Land Management and much 
longer for the U.S. Forest Service, permits to grazing public land have 
been capitalized into farm operations. Permits for grazing on public 
lands have been sold at market prices along with other farm and 

ranch assets. The present generation of farmers and ranchers owns an 
asset tied to the public grazing lands with a value for an animal-unit- 
month of grazing approximately comparable to the grazing value of 
privately owned ranch land with comparable productivity. 

Iam told by Mr. Karl Shisler, president of the Utah- South Idaho 
Farmers Union, that grazing permits in these States are being sold 
for approximately $14 to $25 per animal-unit-month. In this connec- 
tion I quote from a study of Darwin B. Neilsen and N. Keith Roberts 
of the Utah State University : 


Grazing fees are part of the cost of using public ranges. Therefore, an increase 
in fees would cause a decrease in the value of permits owned by ranchers. A fee 
increase as large as the one announced would reduce the permit value to zero. 

The key issue in the grazing fee policy controversy is whether the Federal 
Government will recognize the permit value as a cost of doing business for the 
rancher. If the permit value is recognized there is no justification for fee in- 
creases because total costs of using public and comparable private lands are 
statistically equal. Of course, society does not get paid the full value of the 
contribution public forage makes in ranching. However, society, through its 
agencies mispriced the resource in the first place and created the problem. 
Present day ranchers have bought permits at market prices as a capital asset 
just like land. Is it just to confiscate this asset now ? 


The following table calculates the losses. It also is taken from the 
study of Mr. Darwin B. Neilsen and N. Keith Roberts of Utah State 
University. 

LOSS OF CAPITAL ASSETS, UTAH AND THE WEST 


Utah West 

Permit capital capital 

Land class values losses losses 

BM ee oes i Se Se a ee $14 $18,867,000 $165,000, 000 
USFS 2 oe ee ee eS i a ee ee ee 25 14, 392, 000 178, 000, 000 


TOA a ooo 2 a Cowen sua oes dat en ae ee dia anette oak eee eee 33,392,000 343,000, 000 
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FARM NET INCOME LOSSES MEANS MAIN STREET INCOME LOSS 


The Utah State University report referred to above shows that prior 
to increasing grazing fees cattle ranchers had been realizing only a 2- 
percent return and sheep ranchers only a 2.6-percent return on their 
investments. Cattle and sheep operations cannot stand further losses 
in net returns and survive. Increasing the cost of grazing will fur- 
ther aggravate the already senseless migration from farm to cities 
creating more economic problems for rural and city areas alike. The 
authors of the study referred to above predicted that business losses in 
Utah could reach $1.7 million annually in the secondary sector of the 
economy. They estimated income loss to Utah farmers at one-half that 
amount. The authors of the report also estimated that the decreasing 
values of farm and ranch properties could reduce the county and State 
tax base for the affected area. 

Mr. Chairman, the witnesses who have represented producers before 
the subcommittee have repeatedly asked in one form or another: “Can 
an industry that is already depressed by increased operating costs and 
low rates of net return on invested capital stand the shock of further 
increasing the cost of production ?” 

Speaking for our farmer and rancher members who use public land 
for grazing, we do not think that the livestock farm and ranch opera- 
tions involved should have inflicted upon them a further increase in 
cost by a higher fee for public grazing land. We hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to approve legislation such as that which has been 
introduced by Senators Gale McGee, Lee Metcalf and Joseph M. 
Montoya. 


(The additional statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH-SoUTH IDAHO FARMERS UNION 


Utah-South Idaho Farmers Union deeply deplores the actions taken by the 
Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture in drastically increasing 
to $1.23 per A.U.M., grazing fees on public lands. This proposed increase is to 
occur in incremental stages over the next ten years. 

The two governmental agencies base the projected increase on calculations 
which show 90 cents per A.U.M. as being the average difference between the 
nr of grazing upon public lands and grazing upon private lands. ($1.28—$.33= 

.90)' 

However, their computations fail to consider the grazing permit as a capital 
investment. Grazing permits are presently transferred or sold under certain 
governmental restrictions for approximately $14 to $25 per A.U.M. Considering 
the above sum of money as a capital investment subject to a six percent interest 
charge, and using these figures as an additional cost imposed upon the users of 
public ranges, we see that such users are in actuality paying from six cents less 
to sixty cents more than the individual who is grazing upon private ground. 

A study by Utah State University shows that if the proposed, increased, graz- 
ing fees go into effect, there would be a loss of annual net income of $835,000 
suffered by the livestock people in the State of Utah. Capital losses estimated by 
the report would amount to approximately 33 million dollars, and community 
losses could reach $1.7 million in annual income per year. 

The Utah State University report also shows that with the present grazing 
fee schedule in operation, cattle ranchers have been realizing only 2.0 percent 
and sheep ranchers 2.6 percent return on their investment. 

Since a great amount of the income that flows into the intermountain rural 
areas is derived from the sale of livestock which graze upon the public lands, 
either to decrease the amount of livestock upon the ranges through a cut in per- 
mit numbers or to increase the operational expenses of the ranches through an 
increase in grazing fees, results in decreased funds the rancher has to spend in 
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the rural community. Thus the rural community is deprived of income it needs 
so badly in its efforts to survive. 

With these facts in mind, Utah-South Idaho Farmers Union directly goes on 
record as opposing the increase in grazing fees and feels that public hearings 
should be held in the intermountain area. 

Senator Church of Idaho, Chairman of the Senator Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, has indicated his intention to conduct a public inquiry, early in the next 
session of Congress, examining the subject of grazing fees in all of its ramifica- 
tions, and we completely support him in this endeavor. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Our next witness is Mr. Tom Kimball, Secretary, 
National Wildlife Federation, accompanied by Bill Winter, Arizona, 
and Franklin Jones, Idaho Wildlife Federation and the Ada County 
Fish and Game League. 

Mr. Gutermuth, are you here? Are you speaking for Tom today or 
just in your own behalf? 

Mr. Gurermutu. No; in my own behalf, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. May I ask, is Mr. Kimball planning to come back 
and testify or is he going to submit a written statement ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. I talked with Mr. Kimball this morning and he 
indicated that he was planning to come at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. We will go over into the afternoon and 
expect to hear from him then. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. GutermutH. Mr. Chairman, the Wildlife Management Institute 
is putting on its annual conference here now and I have had difficulty 
in attending this hearing. Perhaps I should say, first, I am C. R. Guter- 
muth, vice president of the institute, which is one of the older national 
conservation organizations in this country. Its program, incidentally, 
has been devoted to the restoration and improved management of 
natural resources in the public interest since 1911. 

At this point, I will stop and say what I was going to say first. We 
are putting on the 34th North American Wildlife and Natural Re- 
sources Conference here in Washington right now. We expect about 
1,400 people here from all over North America and, of course, this 
subject is of keen interest to all of them. 

I deserted two bus loads of wildlife technicians from all over North 
America who went out to the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, because I simply could not pass up this op- 
portunity to testify on this very important subject. 

The institute is pleased to join with the others who are concerned 
about the proper management of national forest and public domain 
resources. This 1s not a new subject. I have been involved in it myself 
personally for a quarter of a century. History provides many examples 
of sharp controversy over grazing “rights” versus “privileges” on 
Federal lands, fees and fee structures, and over the public use and en- 
joyment of public lands as opposed to the private uses being made of 
some of these same lands. 

The events that prompt this hearing also have a history of their 
own. The matter of fair market value originated in the years of the 
Eisenhower administration, when a policy was adopted to scale the 
fees for public land uses at levels sufficient to return administra- 
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tive costs plus the values of the resources taken. This policy did 
not pertain to grazing alone; all fees and charges relative to Govern- 
ment services and goods were covered. Succeeding administrations 
have supported this policy principle. 

Application of such a policy to public lands grazing is more easily 
said than done. As part of almost continuous negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the grazing industry, an expensive, 2-year study was de- 
signed cooperatively and conducted by the Economic Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Based on its comprehensive 
study, the ERS found that fair market value is not being received for 
forage on national forests and the public domain. Accordingly, the 
Bureau of the Budget, on January 10, directed that the U.S. Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management begin to move in the 
direction of recovering fair market value for forage from grazing 
permittees. Instead of moving to eliminate the difference between cur- 
rent fees and fair market value in a single year, the Budget Bureau 
directed that this objective be attained in 10 equal annual steps, begin- 
ning in 1969. While this may be unfair in our opinion, to many who 
never have been granted such leniency in other matters by the Fed- 
eral Government, we have no objection to spreading this over 10 years. 

But even more importantly, we want the committee and the Congress 
to know that we endorse and support the findings of the ERS. We com- 
mend the Johnson administration for implementing the findings of 
this important study. That took some gumption, because the contro- 
versy here is more philosophical and political than economic. We 
congratulate the Nixon administration for announcing on February 18 
that grazing permittees will be billed at the new fee scale beginning 
with this year. That took gumption, too, because sharp pressure was 
being exerted on the new administration to roll back this increase 
pending further study and other developments. The new administra- 
tion wisely chose not to follow that course, and we believe it did 
so because of the impelling and conclusive case presented by the ERS 
study. 

We have seen copies of some of the livestock industry’s recent mail- 
ings and publications. Running through them are the themes that the 
fair market value concept poses a severe economic threat to ranch op- 
erators and western communities, that the very existence of the western 
beef industry is at stake, that up to 20 percent of the Nation’s cattle 
are involved, and that Federal official are engaging in an outrageous 
and cynical use of power. We are told that any change in the status 
quo will hurt the little fellow and will wipe out small western 
communities. 

Conservationists, Mr. Chairman, have heard these charges time and 
time again. We heard them back in the 1950’s when the western graz- 
ing industry tried unsuccessfuly to carve out permanent vested rights 
in the national forests. We heard them again in the early 1960’s when 
Congress finally acted to give the Bureau of Land Management some 
long denied and much needed authority to begin to inventory and 
classify the public domain and to think in preliminary terms of man- 
aging the immensely valuable public domain on a multiple use basis. 
We heard from grazing interests only months ago when an effort was 
made to let the Classification and Multiple Use Act expire when the 
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extension of the Public Land Law Review Commission was under 
consideration. 

Maybe I should pause and say I am on the Public Land Law Review 
Commission Advisory Council and if time will permit I would like 
to discuss some of these things that have been exchanged in the 
previous colloquy in this hearing. 

But, going on, we heard them last year when the Department of the 
Interior moved to bring some order and assurance of public access 
to the lands the public owns by revising and updating regulations per- 
taining to the so-called section 15 lands. The important point about 
all of these events, in the conservationist’s view 1s that the Congress 
and the administration, after having the facts, invariably have found 
these charges lacking in substance. 

Let us examine some of the facts: 

1. Nationally, 5 percent of the operators with BLM permits con- 
trol over 52 percent of the grazing. Going a little further, 11 percent 
of the BLM permittees control more than 74 percent of the grazing. Is 
public lands grazing really a province of the little man, we ask? 

2. Nationaly, about 25 percent of the permits for the Federal range 
are for less than 100 cow months of forage. The average livestock 
owner in this group will not be affected, as has been brought out here, 
by the fee increase for 5 or 6 years. 

3. The low grazing fee on Federal range has encouraged wide- 
spread subleasing. In grazing districts in eastern Montana, for ex- 
ample, over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is sold is subleased. 
The rates charged for the forage extend anywhere from ten cents to 
$4.42 per cow month more than that charged by BLM. In that area, 
more than half of the BLM forage goes to the livestock operator 
through middlemen and organizations, at rates from two to 14 times 
greater than the BLM fee. There are only about 27,000 permittees 
throughout the entire country. In fact, about 700 of the 16,000 opera- 
tors holding permits in BLM’s grazing districts control more than 
50 percent of the livestock use. 

4. It ought to be said over and over again that only about 2 percent 
of the Nation’s livestock ever use the public lands. The cost of using 
forage produced on these lands amounts to less than 4 percent of the 
rancher’s cost of doing business. The other ranchers who handle the 
remaining 98 percent of the Nation’s livestock get no subsidy at all 
from low cost Federal forage. 

5. BLM collects on an average of only about 30 percent of what the 
States themselves charge for grazing on comparable State lands. On 
some lands, such as Indian reservations, where ranchers bid for graz- 
ing and where they are subject to such things as 30-day cancellation 
clauses, lease rates run from $1 to $2.50 per cow month. 

6. Recent bids for public land grazing by BLM permit holders 
ranged from $1.50 to $4.00 per cow month on areas outside of grazing 
districts where forage is sold by bid. 

Grazing permits on national forests and the public domain attach 
to private ranches. As a result, the ranch purchaser normally can ex- 
pect to get the permit that was attached to that property when public 
land grazing first was brought under regulation. 

Yesterday I heard testimony that about a third of the present per- 
mittees are in that category. When an individual buys a ranch which 
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has a permit to graze on a national forest or the public domain, he 
must pay the owner a premium in addition to the base price. That 
premium, commonly called permit value, averages about $14.50 per 
cow month for BLM grazing permits and $25 for the national forests. 
The concept of permit value developed because of the low fees tradi- 
tionally charged for forage on public lands and for protection against 
having to bid competitively for it. 

It is a matter of public record that some ranch sales have been made 
on a two-part basis—the selling price for the private property and the 
selling price for the public property represented by the number of 
AUM’s attached to the base ranch. Most sales are not recorded that 
openly, but suffice it to say that recognition of permit value and not 
what ultimately may be charged for Federal forage is at the heart of 
the current controversy. Let me make one thing clear. I would like to 
make it abundantly clear that it is our feeling that it is not so much 
the increase in the fees that is concerning the livestock people. It is 
this matter of permit value. 

Because permit value is a governmental privilege that they can sell, 
ranchers want it taken into consideration now. But this argument does 
not have much weight, as competent analysis shows in the study report 
of the Economic Research Service. 

Permit value is in conflict with the Taylor Grazing Act, the key- 
stone for private grazing on public lands administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management. That Act stipulates: 

So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of the Act, grazing 
privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safeguarded, but 
the creation of a grazing district or the issuance of a permit pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest, or estate in or to 
the lands. 

The courts and the Secretary of the Interior have said that section 
3 of the Taylor Grazing Act specifically prohibits recognition of per- 
mit value. They have held that grazing on public lands definitely is a 
privilege, not a right. They also have said that the Taylor Grazing 
Act would have to be amended if permit value is to be recognized. 

I seriously doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the spokesmen for the grazing 
industry would care to open the Taylor Grazing Act for amendment 
at this time. They are intelligent men, and they, too, have observed 
what is taking place in this country with respect to greatly increasing 
population and the widespread demands for the consumptive and non- 
consumptive uses of the national forests and the public domain. They 
know, too, that the public is demanding better levels of management 
to regulate public land uses and to safeguard the resources involved. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the American public 
would be agreeable to giving any one segment of public lands users, 
the grazing industry, a stronger hold on the Federal lands. No 
one relishes the prospect of giving any individuals or groups a vested 
interest in public property. At the same time, I am not aware of any 
significant feeling against grazing permittees—many of them in this 
room are my good friends—who all are proper and legitimate users 
of the public lands. To be sure, there are cases of permittees posting 
public lands or of charging the public a fee to use thoselands, but these 
are susceptible of correction through ordinary administrative pro- 
cedure. I feel positive that (1) the American public is going to insist 
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that permittees not be granted a private right in a public resource and 
(2) that all public land users pay a fair price for the goods and services 
received. 

It is hoped that this committee will hear from counties that receive 
a share of the revenues generated by grazing and other uses of the 
public lands. Payment of fair market for forage, of course, will in- 
crease each county’s share of the receipts. States likewise benefit. 
A portion of the receipts also is returned to the grazing districts for 
range improvements and for many other discretionary uses. 

We believe that greater amounts should be invested in range im- 
provements, Mr. Chairman. In past years, conservationists have 
urged larger appropriations for range rehabilitation. There is need 
for improvement of the Federal range, because much of it is in poor 
and deteriorating condition from over-use. This is, in part, a reflec- 
tion against permit value. Under current practice, permit value is 
based on AUM?’s. The more AUM’s, the greater premium a ranch 
seller can collect from a ranch purchaser. More and more, cattle are 
being fattened in feed lots; the Federal range is merely a place to hold 
the animals until such time as they are shipped away for finishing. 
The permit value concept, in practice, works to encourage over-use of 
the range because by agreeing to a reduction to accomodate range 
conservation, the permittee reduces the premium value of his AUM’s. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the institute joins with the others who 
believe that the grazing fees should be increased as directed to achieve 
fair market value for the forage that is taken. We reject the concept 
of permit value. We believe it would be contrary to the public interest 
to give a private party a vested right in public property. To fail to 
uphold this important issue at this time will only serve to prolong 
an already undesirable situation with respect to grazing use of the 
national forests and public domain. We firmly believe that sufficient 
facts are at hand, arrived at after thoughtful deliberation in coopera- 
tion with the public lands grazing industry, to sustain the correctness 
of the course of action that ‘has been taken. 

I listened yesterday, Mr. Chairman, to the comments and the de- 
sires of these people to prolong the start of this increase. Now, the 
taxpayers of this country already have spent a million dollars on a 
study which proved conclusively that the fees should be increased. 
Tt also took this matter of permit values under consideration and it 
quite obviously was decided that this is not in the public interest. 

I have heard a lot of discussion on this and have heard these re- 
quests that we delay until the Public Land Law Review Commission 
completes its report and study. 

Now, I am a member of that Commission, its Advisory Council. I 
have been devoting my Saturdays and Sundays, as Senator Jordan 
said, going to meetings, trying to work out things as best we can, 
but I would like to say that to finance that complete and compre- 
hensive study that involves all of the public land resources and all of 
the thousands of rules and regulations involving all of the public lands 
in this country, the Congress appropriated, it is my recollection, 
$7,390,000 for that study which extends over a period of 5 years. But I 
want to repeat, 1t covers all aspects of an entire public lands study. 

Now then, we spent a million dollars on this one study and that study 
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revealed conclusively that the grazing fees should be increased. What 
more proof do we need ? 

I hope that there is not going to be any request for delaying action— 
I was pleased yesterday, Senator Hansen, that you indicated that you 
did not feel that any legislation should be enacted until the PLLURC 
study has been completed. 

Now, I commend you for that. I think that is excellent. I believe 
that we should wait on most new legislation until the Commission 
completes its study and comes forward with its specific recommenda- 
tions. That is fine. But, I have said publicly before that Commission, 
and I would like to say here, that this must not apply to these adminis- 
trative agencies which are the custodial and management agencies 
of the Federal Government that are charged with looking after these 
resources in the broad public interest. They have been given legal 
directives by the Congress as to what should be done. In this particu- 
lar case, the study revealed that the grazing fees should be increased 
and I do not think that there should be any impediment in the carry- 
ing out of this directive pending any further study or review. 

Now, if studies come along which reveal that we should take another 
look, then I am all for that. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity. Perhaps I 
have taken too long, but 

Senator CHurcH. Indeed you have not, Mr. Gutermuth. You have 
made a very forthright statement of your position. I think that with 
regard to the question of the study there does not seem to be any 
serious argument about the competency of this study or the figures 
that have been used and the cost factors that have been used. It 
really is a policy matter, whether or not the value of the permit fee 
ought properly to be included as one of the items of cost or whether it 
should not. 

Now, that is a policy matter that I think is one that has to be 
settled one way or the other. But apart from that, I think that the 
general accuracy of the figures that were reached in this study is not 
a matter of dispute. 

Mr. GutermutH. Well, of course we contend that this matter has 
been settled. We contend that it is quite clear in the Taylor Grazing 
Act. Of course, these matters are always subject to review and consider- 
ation by the Congress. We respect that. But on the other hand, if this 
matter is going to be reconsidered, then we think that you must go into 
the basic land laws of this country. 

I cannot help but take a position against this matter of permit value. 
Downtown in my offices I had some improvements made or put in to 
increase our productivity, namely, a sink and a water system, for our 
use In our mail room, and so on. 

Now, the landlord did not want to provide these additional require- 
ments. These were things that I wanted for my benefit. So, when I 
made that installation, under the basic land laws of this country, it was 
at my risk and my responsibility. If I would have moved out of that set 
of offices a short time thereafter, well, my investment would have been 
gone. 

Now, that applies clear across the board to full-time tenants, and 
grazing permittees are only short-term, part-time users. 
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All of the improvements that are made on the public lands by the 
permittees also are done to improve the productivity of that land 
which improves their capital, improves their well-being first and the 
overall national benefit secondly. 

Well, I will quit with that. Alan, you know I could go on. 

Senator Bisiz. I know you very well. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Anderson, do you have any questions to 
ask ¢ 

Senator Anperson. I do not think so. I merely want to say I do feel 
the grazing permit has definite value. It is used as basis for loans. I have 
seen it happen that way. I am not worried about it at all. I just think 
this is a question for a very extensive study. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thanks, Senator. 

Senator Fannin, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Fannin. I certainly appreciate Mr. Gutermuth’s dedication 
to his work and I realize what he has been doing as part of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. I think that you were here when 
Secretary Train was commenting about the major issue that relates to 
the permit value, and he said: 

For our part, the Department will keep this whole matter under review in the 
future. We will be evaluating and reviewing with great care the information that 


will be presented at both this hearing and the House Committee hearings next 
week. The legislative proceedings now in progress— 


He refers then to— 


We also believe that the Public Land Law Review Commission might later have 
some information and recommendations that could reflect on the scheduled graz- 
ing fee increases. Because the scheduled increase in grazing fees has been im- 
plemented does not mean that the subject is closed forever. 

I think you agree with that, do you not ? 

Mr. Gutermutu. That is right. 

Senator Fannin. I think the great concern that we have had from 
my State is the effect that this 10-year announcement is going to have 
on the financing of many of these ranches We do have instances already 
where the financing companies have taken a position different from 
what they had before because of this action. So if there is a contem- 
plated change, our concern is that it would be announced all at one 
time for the full 10 years. 

Mr. GurermutH. Yes. I agree with that and I think these matters, 
as I said, always should be open to further study and review. The fact 
still remains that in this case we spent well over a million dollars to 
conduct this study. The determination has been made and the rules have 
been promulgated and it has been put into effect. And we feel that 
until there 1s some clear showing that the recommendations by the 
ERS and the action taken by the two administrative agencies under 
law, until there is a clear showing to the contrary, that this thing 
should go ahead—we feel that both fair market value, and the value to 
the general public, was recognized in that study. 

Senator Fannin. I think in the comments of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission we have said these matters are relative, and that 
we will take into consideration the overall picture and that we will 
continue our studies. As you very well brought out, these studies are 
being continued at great expense, and certainly should be given rec- 
ognition. I think we both agree on that. 
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Thank you very much. 

Senator ANDERSON (presiding). Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to add my word of welcome to those already extended to you. 
IT have had the great privilege of knowing Mr. Gutermuth for a long 
time. We have worked together more times than we have found our- 
selves arrayed in opposition. 

I appreciate your finding some merit in the observation I made 
yesterday when I expressed the hope that this Congress would not 
attempt to amend piecemeal much of the basic legislation which con- 
cerns all of us here today. I am delighted you agree with me. 

I think that the crux of the argument that is shaping up here is the 
interpretation of circular A-25, ‘which was an Executive order from 
the Bureau of the Budget dated September 23, 1959. Referring to 
that order, subsection B of the general policy has this language : 

Lease or Sale.—When federally owned land resources or property are leased 
or sold, a fair market value should be obtained. Charges are to be determined 
by the application of sound business management principles and so far as prac- 
ticable and feasible in accordance with comparable commercial practices charges 
need not be limited to the recovery of costs. They may produce net revenues 
to the Government. 

It is my observation that this rey Oa is sufficienty broad as to 
justify the action taken by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior. It is also sufficiently broad to give the 
stockmen reason to question if indeed the fees and charges determined 
have been determined on the basis of sound business management 
principles. 

I think that the contention made by the stockmen here is that there 

can be no question that the investment they have in permits consti- 
tutes one of the considerations of sound business management prin- 
ciples, and that it must be recognized. I find further reason to subscribe 
to that view in turning to changes in existing law. 

I am referring now to No. 6 wherein this language is found: 

Changes in Existing Law: In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
services or property in accordance with this circular is limited or restricted 
by provisions of existing law— 


Let me just repeat that— 


In cases where collection of fees and charges for services or property in ac- 
cordance with this circular is limited or restricted by provisions of existing law, 
the agencies concerned will submit appropriate remedial legislative proposals 
to the Bureau of the Budget under the established clearance procedure as pro- 
vided in Bureau of the Budget Circular Number A-19. 

It is my contention, and the contention of the stockmen here, that 
the new way of arriving at grazing fees is not in concurrence with 
existing provisions of law. Accordingly, legislative steps should have 
preceded the changes which were made from the directive spelled out 
clearly in the Tay lor grazing law and in subsequent legislation enacted 
in 1951. These legislative steps are necessary before a new method of 
arriving at charges for grazing fees is indicated. 

I just wanted to call that to your attention, because I have great 
respect for your judgment. I would hope that we mi ight reach an accord 
on some basic facts that are at the heart of the controversy. 

Mr. Gurermurn. Of course, Senator, I listened to Mr.—maybe I 
should say my good friend Reuben Pankey, here this morning. He 
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wants to settle this thing. Certainly, I would like to settle it. I have 
been coming down here for 20-odd years testifying on this very sub- 
ject. It is time that it should be settled. 

I heard statements this morning that the IRS is recognizing some 
of these things. Now, if the IRS is recognizing this to the extent that 
it is giving these people credit for interest paid on indebtedness which 
appears to be done on all forms of indebtedness, then perhaps I do 
not have any objection to that. But, if IRS is recognizing permit 
value, which is nothing more than a Government privilege, then I 
think this thing needs ‘to be studied very, very carefully, because I 
contend that we should not be making it possible for me or any other 
citizen to borrow money using Federal property for collateral. And 
this is, in effect, what I think we are talking about. I think that it is 
time that this ought to be settled. 

Under this system which has grown up like Topsy for 30 years, a 
third of the permittees, it appears, are getting a great benefit in much 
lower fees while the subsequent purchasers or newcomers have to pay 
for a permit to use the public lands and are not doing so well. 

I brought out in my statement that while the same form of leniency 
is not being given to other people, I am perfectly willing since we 
permitted this to grow for 30 years to let them amortize this adjust- 
ment over a period of 10 years. Even so, I think that it is high time 
that we bring this adjustment about, and when they say to me that 
this industry and these individuals are going to suffer, then my answer 
to that is, Mr. Chairman, let us hold another hearing a year from 
now and determine whether or not there has been a real serious injury 
to the industry. If there is, then I, like everyone else, will ask for an 
adjustment if it isin the broad public interest. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, you have been more than generous. 
I just want to make two or three points. 

No. 1, the IRS does recognize the permit value in the settlement 
of Federal estate tax claims. It is also recognized by the Engle Act in 
1942. When the actions of the Federal Government required that a 

range be taken over, there was a cash payment permitted for the graz- 
ing permit investment under the terms of that act. The Farmers Home 
Administration also recognizes the permit value. 

I do agree with you that the matter ought to be settled. Some people 
have said if it is recognized, why is it not taxed? In my own State of 
Wyoming, we do not tax everything. The 50 States do not tax the 
same assets. Wyoming does not tax bank deposits. We do not tax invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds. We do tax real estate. Maybe this is not 
right. I simply want to make the point that the Federal] Government 
in three specific instances has recognized that the stockman does have 
a legitimate and real investment in these permits. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcn. We have to move along. Let me ask Senator 
Hatfield if he has any questions. I did not mean by that, Senator Hat- 
field, to preclude your questions. 

Senator Harrretp. No questions. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, “Pink,” for your testi- 
mony. As usual, you presented your case in a very clear and forceful 


way. 
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Senator Bible has advised me that the Nevada delegation has a spe- 
cial transportation problem, and he has asked me if I would not ask 
the Nevada people to testify now in order that they will not miss their 

lane. 
i; I will be glad to accommodate you in that, Senator Bible, if you 
will please cal] up your witnesses. 

Senator Bisie. I will very much appreciate it if the Nevada delega- 
tion will come forward, and since it might set a pattern for future 
witnesses that are called, I have asked you to give them this special 
privilege, but in turn they have agreed they will not en masse talk 
over 15 minutes. So this may be a good prelude for the balance of 
the hearing. We have used this repeatedly, and they will not talk over 
15 minutes. 

The spokesman for the group will be John Carpenter. These are 
all very distinguished Nevadans, and I will let him introduce his own 
eroup. 

a SsHhte Cuurcu. Very well. Mr. Carpenter, we are pleased to 
welcome you this morning. I would appreciate it if you would first 
identify the others who are with you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CARPENTER, JR., COMMITTEE MEMBER, 
NEVADA STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEH, NEVADA GRAZING 
BOARDS, ACCOMPANIED BY VERNON DALTON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NEVADA CATTLE ASSOCIATION; EYER BOIES, ELKO COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER; NORMAN GLASER, NEVADA STATE ASSEMBLY- 
MAN; ROBERT THOMAS, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, NEVADA 
FARM BUREAU; AND LLOYD SATTERTHWAITE, PRESIDENT, 
NEVADA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carpenter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On my right, far end 
of the table, is Mr. Vernon Dalton, vice president of the Nevada Cattle 
Association. Next to him is Eyer Boies, presently an Elko County 
commissioner. On my immediate right is Norman Glaser, Elko 
rancher and member of the Nevada State Legislature. Myself, I am 
representing the Nevada State Central Committee, Nevada Grazing 
Board. To my immediate left is Mr. Robert Thomas, immediate past 
president, Nevada Farm Bureau. Next to Mr. Thomas is Lloyd Sat- 
terthwaite, president of the Nevada Wool Growers Association. 

Senator AnpErson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, in 
the interests of saving time we ask that the statement be introduced 
in the record in its entirety but we will only highlight parts of the 
statement that pertain in most part to Nevada. 

I might add that we agree with and support the positions of the 
American Nationa] Cattlemen’s Association, National Wool Growers 
Association and the American Farm Bureau. 

I will skip through this and try to highlight the points that we 
fee] are most important. 

Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 U.S.C. 315b), authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue permits to graze livestock “upon 
the payment annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or 
determined from time to time, and in fixing the amount of such fees 
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the Secretary of Interior shall take into account the extent to which 
such districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to 
the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes.” 

This same section concludes as follows: 

So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of this act, grazing 
privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safeguarded, but 
the creation of grazing district or the issuance of a permit pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall not create any right, title, interest, or estate in 
or to the lands. 

We respectfully submit that the Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior has violated his duty under the Taylor Act to establish a 
reasonable fee and to safeguard recognized grazing privileges. The 
SRS report includes capitalization of 7} permit value as a cost of busi- 
ness. The Secretary arbitrarily threw out that factor for the one 
reason that to include it would recognize a proprietary interest in 
the public lands. The Taylor Act provides in the above quoted portion 
that no proprietary interests shall be created in public lands by the 
issuance of a permit to graze. The setting and payment of grazing 
fees incidental to issuance of a grazing permit is simply part of the 
permit procedure and certainly | could not be construed as granting 
proprietary rights in light of the language of the act. 

There are many court decisions which announce the principle that 
a person cannot acquire an adverse proprietary interest in public 
lands—no ownership is acquired unless it 1s expressly and clearly 
granted by act of the Government. 

The agencies concern, although unfounded, could be easily elim- 
inated by an amendment to their rules and regulations or by a simple 
act of Congress providing that no proprietary interests will be granted 
by the use in the grazing fee formula of a capitalized permit value 
cost item or other cost items. It has been the experience of the livestock 
industry that the agencies have been rather quick and prolific in 
making rule and regulation changes when it is to their advantage. 
They have had ample time to implement the SRS study into their fee 
regulations, but have failed to do so and as a result they have involved 
Congress, the livestock industry and the agencies and countless Gov- 
ernment employees in these time-consuming and expensive proceed- 
ings. The money that will be spent by the ranchers and Federal Goy- 
ernment in these fee disputes could have been spent in making range 
improvements. The livestock industry is on record as being willing to 
accept the SRS grazing fee study if all cost items, including the cost 
of capitalizing permit ‘value, are given proper consideration for the 
determination of a new grazing fee structure and formula. However, 
the interested agencies have broken faith with the livestock industry 
and should not be permitted to arbitrarily impose this excessive, 
unreasonable and illegal fee increase and fee formula which will only 
result in irreparable damage to the livestock industry and to the public 
interest in general, contrary to the intent and provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

Ranchers and their communities and States in all Western States 
will suffer a serious negative economic impact as the result of the fee 
increase and fee formula now being applied by these agencies. The 
present fee formula being applied will raise the grazing fee from 33 
cents to $1.23, per AUM. ‘Agency figures indicate that in Nevada there 
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are 2,125,658 AUM’s administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. upon which this fee will be paid. Nevada ranchers will thereby 
suffer an Increase in cost of doing business of about $2 million after the 
total increase is in effect, without any offsetting increase in income 
with which to pay this added cost. The only source of income for an 
operating rancher to pay his costs of doing business is his livestock. 
He finances his business based upon the number of livestock he will 
be able to graze. Studies have shown that a successful rancher can 
expect about a 2-percent return on his capital investments, includ- 
ing investments in range permits. Most ranchers are not now realizing 
this return, and yet they are faced with inflationary increases in costs 
of labor, machinery, equipment, feeds, capital improvements, grazing 
fees, and other costs of operation without having any means of in- 
creasing their income. In Nevada, the Bureau of “Land Management 
and U.S. Forest Service freeze the rancher’s income by specifying the 
number of livestock a rancher can graze each year. When these agencies 
increase the cost of doing business by raising grazing fees, they ‘do not 
at the same time permit more livestock to be , orazed so that the grazier 
can produce the added funds to meet the increased cost. This industry 
cannot economically stand the inconsistent policies of these agencies 
controlling and freezing income at one level and increasing the cost 
of business at the same time. 

A sensible and practical alternative to fee increases would be for 
these agencies to concern themselves with improving and developing 
the range and forage in cooperation with the ranchers so that through 
the increase in forage available the range graziers could graze more 
livestock on the Feder al ranges thereby producing more grazing fee 
income to the agencies under the old fee formula from the fees paid 
for the increased numbers of livestock orazed. 

Section 2 of the Taylor Act (48 U. S.C. 3152) provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall provide for the orderly use, improvement, 
and development of the range. This is a duty imposed on the Secretary 
which has not been carried out. The number of livestock grazed on 
Federal ranges has not increased during the 35 years the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act has been in existence. In J anuary 1969, the Renewable Re- 
source Center of College of Agriculture, University of Nevada issued 
a report entitled “Competitive Uses of Nevada’s Range Forage by 
Livestock and Big Game,” by A. L. Lesperance and P. T. Tueller, 
assistant professor, Nutrition Division of Animal Science, and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Range Science, Division of Renewable Resources. 
This report contained the following pertinent information : 

The annual number of AUM’s required by meat animals in Nevada is 
7.9 million. Forage from lands managed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement provide 53 percent of the total range forage requirements. 
Forest Service lands supply only 6 percent of “the total, while private 
and other sources provide 41 percent of the total range forage. The 
report states—in reference to a report put out by the University of 
Nevada in January 1969: 

It is interesting to note that in the last five years the number of AUM’s avail- 
able from BLM land has decreased about 30 per cent while those on private and 
other sources have increased by about 177 per cent. 

These figures clearly reflect the affect of adverse agency policies and 
show that “the rancher i is a better range conservationist and manager 
than the managing agencies. 
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This new fee increase and formula is in direct conflict with the pro- 
visions of the act requiring “a reasonable fee,” a safeguarding of recog- 
nized grazing privileges and the development and improvement of 
the range. 

These agencies are pricing and managing the Federal forage ranges 
out of business with their high fee policies, their policies limiting graz- 
ing, and their policies which do not provide grazing tenure. Tragically, 
they are also pricing and managing many ranching units out of busi- 
ness which action is directly contrary to the intent ‘and purpose of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. The ranchers will reasonably and of necessity 
have to turn further to the improvement, development and use of their 
own lands and the private forage sources they can properly use, con- 
trol, manage and conserve under their own policies. This increase will 
drain funds from the livestock industry to the extent that it will be of 
serious questionable value to the livestock people for them to continue 
to maintain the range improvements on Federal lands already made 
or to invest large expenditure of funds in further range improvements 
needed on Federal lands. 

The Nevada ranches are primarily family operated ranches. The 
increased cost of business resulting from this fee increase will have to 
come out of the rancher’s portion of the income that is used to support 
and educate his family. By economically crippling the ranching family 
you preclude young people from taking an interest in ranching and 
staying in the family livestock business. The Government policies are 
instilling in the young people a lack of confidence in the integrity of 
Government administration and in the future of the livestock industry, 
adding to the problem of the movement of young people from rural 
to urban areas. 

At this time I would like to call your attention to some statistics that 
we have compiled in relation to the State of Nevada as to the size of the 
range operation, et cetera. 

Senator Brstx. Why do I not just suggest, John, that you ask permis- 
sion to have this table inserted in the record? I do not think there is 
any particular need of reading it in full. Why do you not comment 
upon the medium ranchers and the small ranchers and the large ranch- 
ers as they exist in Nevada? 

Mr. Carpenter. Very well. 

Senator Breue. Since I agreed to be a timekeeper for you fellows, 
you have now spoken 6 minutes. 

Mr. Carpenter. OK. We will hurry it up. 

Sixty three and three-tenths percent of the ranches in Nevada rent- 
ing under BLM have less than 2,000 AUM’s. There are 40 ranchers in 
Nevada that we would class as large operations having over 15,000 
AUM’s on Federal range privileges. This is less than 5 percent of the 

ranchers in Nevada. In 1962 the univer sity made a study of ranches in 
northeastern Nevada. What they classified as a small cattle ranch had 
an average of 1,326 AUM’s on Federal range with an average of 373 
head of cattle. 

The total income on these ranches was $25,342. Expenses were 
$17,179, which left $8,163. 

The university at that time gave the salary to the operator of $5,800. 
This left a return to capital of $2,363. After the full impact of this 
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crazing fee is in effect, this would add $1,170 to the operation of this 
ranch, which in turn, will cut the return to capital in half. 

Weask that you give these figures your consideration. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


NEVADA—STATISTICAL REVIEW SERVICE 


Bureauwide 

average number 

Number of of AUM 

Permit size, AUM operators Percent per operator 
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Note: 63.3 percent have less than 2,000 AUM’s. 


Cost and Returns on Livestock Ranches in Northeastern Nevada—University of 
Nevada Circular No. 166 Year 1962 Study 


[Northeastern Nevada Cattle Ranch; 1326 AUM of Federal range, 373 cattle 
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Increase of grazing fee from 33 cents to $1.23 would add additional expense of 
$1,170 to this operation. 

Mr. Carpenter. There will be a drain of over $2 million from the 
Nevada ranchers for grazing fees which will have side effects to the 
economy of the State of Nevada amounting to a loss of approximately 
$8 million per year. This is after the total increase is in effect. 

According to the University of Nevada Renewable Resource Center 
report of January 1969, in 1967, the meat animal industry in Nevada 
generated $77.4 million into the Nevada economy and big game hunting 
contributed an estimated $4.6 million. This report concludes that live- 
stock is contributing about 17 times more to the economy of Nevada 
than big game and is using less than six times as much range forage to 
do it. There will be the further loss to ranchers and State resulting 
from the raise in grazing fees on the approximately 500,000 AUM’s 
of grazing privileges unused on the national forests. 

In addition to the increased cost of business cost, the current holder 
of permits will lose an average of $14 per AUM invested in BLM per- 
mits and an average of $25 per AUM invested in U.S. Forest Service 
permits. This means that Nevada ranchers will lose approximately 
$32 million in capital assets. We respectfully urge this subcommittee 
to read and give careful consideration to the “Position Statement on 
Current Grazing Fee Issues and Problems,” prepared and issued 
November 19, 1968, by Darwin B. Nielsen, and N. Keith Roberts, 
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assistant professor and professor in agricultural economics and the 
Economic Research Center, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. This 
report, referred to as the Nielsen report, sets out the serious negative 
economic impact that this new grazing fee and grazing fee formula 
will have on the Utah ranchers in particular and the western ranchers 
in general. This report vividly points out this new grazing fee increase 
will wipe out all permit values immediately after implementation 
resulting in a loss to the western ranchers of $343 million in capital 
assets. The impact on the economy of the State of Nevada and its 
ranchers will be proportionately more damaging than in the State of 
Utah and the other Western States. Approximately 87 percent of the 
land in the State of Nevada is federally owned. Over 47 million acres 
of federally owned land in the State of Nevada is administered by the 
BLM as compared with over 24 million acres in Utah. Alaska is the 
only State in the Nation which has more Federal land ownership within 
its boundaries than the State of Nevada. About 10 percent of all fed- 
erally owned land administered by the Bureau of Land Management 
in the entire Nation is in Nevada, if Alaska is considered, and if Alaska 
is not considered, Nevada has 26 percent of all federaly owned lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. The real property 
taxes paid by the ranchers in the State of Nevada constitute an essen- 
tial financing element for the State, county, and city governments. 
When action is taken to severely decrease the market value of ranching 
properties, such as the present fee increase will do, it has a drastic and 
serious reducing effect on the amount of tax revenues available to the 
State, county, and cities for them to carry on their programs and 
services. 

By economically crippling and damaging the western rancher these 
agencies will, at the same time, be damaging the recreationists, the 
conservationists, and the general public interest, and they will destroy 
the multiple-use concept. To have a proper perspective of the type of 
rangelands we are discussing, the Federal Government and the general 
public must recognize that by 1934, when the Taylor Grazing Act came 
into existence, most of the public land of any value had been trans- 
ferred to private ownership through various disposal methods. What 
the Government retained was a vast residue of marginal, left over lands 
in the deserts and high plateaus of the arid West. This land was gen- 
erally too dry, rough, or rocky for much use other than grazing and 
so, in its unimproved state, it remained the property of the Federal 
Government. During the past few years important improvements have 
been commenced on the Federal ranges in the form of improved forage 
through seedings, brush clearings, and control of poisonous plants; 
development of critically needed water supples in the vast arid range 
areas; Improvement and construction of access roads providing access 
to areas previously inaccessible, and others. For the most part, it has 
been the ranchers who have made the privately financed contributions 
to the improvements on Federal lands. Aproximately 30 percent of the 
$14 million in range improvements that have been put on the Federal 
orazing ranges in “Nevada have been paid for by the ranchers from 
private funds at a cost to them of over $4,200,000. 

The balance of the funds have been provided by the agencies. These 
improvements, even though financed in part by private funds con- 
tributed by the ranchers, have been of benefit to and utilized by, not only 
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the ranchers and their livestock, but by recreationists and other mem- 
bers of the public and by wildlife and upland game. In many areas, 
privately owned feed and water supplies make up 70 to 80 percent of 
the forage required to sustain wildlife. The recreationists and other 
members of the public are enjoying not only the range improvements 
on Federal ranges being made by the ranchers, but also the benefits of 
the ranchers’ private lands and waters without paying fees for the 
use or contributing to the improvement or conservation of these pri- 
vately owned lands. If the livestock industry is removed from the 
Federal lands through crippling fee increases these benefits will be 
lost, the $14 million ‘Investment by the Government and ranchers in 
range improvements will be sacrificed, and the Federal Government 
will have 47 million acres of grazing lands without a fee paying tenant 
to use, conserve and improve them. The western ranchers are the natu- 
ral range conservationists. Their livelihood and future depends on 
proper livestock and forage management. Studies are available to show 
that the harvesting of forage thr ough proper grazing is the most effi- 
cient and effective conservation tool to produce resource values and to 
manage them. Grazing is nota consumptive use—it 1s a productive and 
stabilizing use. Proper grazing is a use compatible with and beneficial 
to other proper range uses. ‘Through proper grazing in sufficient num- 
bers forage can be ‘utilized and increased on a sustaining yield basis 
thereby providing future stable forage for livestock and wildlife har- 
vesting. As you reduce livestock grazing you reduce natural conserva- 
tion practices. 

There have been many published warnings of the consequences of 
the “population explosion” and the resulting world food shortage. We 
should not be a nation which professes concern over the world’s food 
problem while adopting and enforcing domestic policies which 
weaken our food producing industries and reduces our capacity to 
produce the food and fiber required by people. We should also not be 
a nation which spends millions of dollars to determine that there 
are poverty stricken people in our Nation who are hungry and at the 
same time permit the agencies of our Government to independently 
establish and enforce policies which economically cripple the food 
and fiber producing livestock industry. The Congress of the United 
States, in looking to the future, should be requiring the agencies in- 
volved in this fee increase dispute to stabilize the livestock industr ive 
to increase, rather than decrease, food and fiber production; to initiate 
policies and programs that will economically strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the livestock industry; to encourage and assist the livestock 
industry in its efforts to conserve, improve, ‘and harvest the for age re- 
sources on the Federal lands. These can all be accomplished within 
the multiple use concept in such a fashion as to meet. and satisfy the 
needs of the recreationists, the livestock industry, and the other range 
users. Many of these are ’ compatible and one use and development 
tends to strengthen the use and development of the other. One use, 
such as grazing, should not be eliminated for the benefit of any other 
use. 

The agencies involved in this fee dispute have refused to recognize 
the economic reality that permits to graze on the public lands ‘have 
taken on values over and above the grazing fees. The Nielsen study 
reflects that the permit values, which are owned by ranchers and 
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bought and sold in the market, are recognized as a legitimate cost of 
ranching today. These values have built up because of the policies and 
rules and regulations of these managing agencies. They have confined 
livestock to specified areas of grazing; they dictate how many live- 
stock can be turned out and when they must be removed from the 
range; they have imposed drastic grazing cuts, all of which has re- 
sulted in requiring the rancher to find some means to attempt to stabi- 
lize the number of livestock he can graze in order to meet long-term 
and budget financing demands which are based upon the number of 
livestock the rancher will be able to graze. When these cuts are im- 
posed the rancher is forced to refinance to provide funds to increase 
the grazing capacity of his area of the range or he must eliminate 
competition on the range by purchasing his neighbor’s rights to graze 
livestock on the Federal lands. When this type of permit purchase 
is made the rancher is not buying the Federal lands, he is paying the 
seller of the grazing permit not to put the seller’s livestock on the 
Federal lands. 

This is analogous to such business transactions as trucking firm A 
purchasing trucking firm B which has Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion operating rights and thereby acquiring certain trucking routes 
and operating rights to the exclusion of the seller. These operating 
rights are issued and controlled by the proper agency, and because they 
are issued on a limited basis for prescribed routes or areas they develop 

value which is bought and sold with businesses. There is, however, no 
contention by the issuing agency that operating rights erant any pro- 
prietary rights in the F ederal highways. Business practice in the live- 
stock industry have developed a similar value approach in connection 
with the acquisition of grazing permits. There should be no agency 
assertion that recognizing the cost of these permits would amount to 
the granting of a proprietary right in the public lands. This analogy 
would also apply to the purchase by one airline of another airline and 
its certificated air routes. There is no contention that there 1s danger 
of giving the airline a proprietary interest in the airspace. It is recog- 
nized in these industries that these are proper costs of business opera- 
tion and the livestock industry is entitled to capitalize these costs as a 
part of its costs of operation in arriving at a reasonable grazing fee 
formula. 

This concludes the presentation of our objections. We respectfully 
urge Congress to immediately take such action as 1s proper to rescind 
the grazing fee Increase now being put into effect ; to defer all further 
changes i in grazing fees until Congress has had an opportunity to re- 
view “the findings “and report of its Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission and to act thereon; and to establish a grazing fee structure 
and formula based upon the SRS report including specifically in the 
15 nonfee cost items a proper capitalization of permit cost as a cost 
of doing business in the livestock industry, the formula to be on a 
forest by forest, district by district, or market area by market area 
level. 

I thank you very much. And I believe Mr. Norman Glazer has a 
short presentation. 

(The full statement follows :) 
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JOINT STATEMENT OF THE NEVADA STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE NEVADA 
GRAZING BOARDS, THE NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION, THE NEVADA WOOL- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, AND THE NEVADA STATE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. The following is the joint 
statement of the Nevada State Central Committee of the Nevada Grazing Boards, 
the Nevada State Cattle Association, the Nevada Woolgrowers Association and 
the Nevada State Farm Bureau. The statement on behalf of these organizations 
will be made by John C. Carpenter, Jr., a member of the Nevada State Central 
Committee. 

These organizations are represented in these proceedings by the following: 

1. John C. Carpenter, Jr., of Elko, Nevada, represents the Central Committee. 
He has been in the livestock industry all of his life and is continuing a family 
ranching business that has continued in Nevada for over 50 years. He has several 
sons who hope to continue in the business. They ranch under the family name 
of Magnuson Ranches with headquarters in Hlko, Nevada. John is presently 
serving as a member of the Advisory Boards of the Bureau of Land Management 
in the Elko, Battle Mountain and Carson City, Nevada Districts; as a member 
of the Nevada State Central Committee of the Nevada Grazing Boards, represent- 
ing the Battle Mountain, Nevada Grazing District; as Chairman of the Nevada 
Multiple Use Advisory Board; and as a director of the Elko Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has served as the past representative of the Nevada State Woolgrow- 
ers on the Nevada Land Law Review Commission; as a past president of the 
Nevada Woolgrowers Association; and as an Elko County Commissioner. 

2. Vernon Dalton represents the Nevada State Cattle Association as its Vice 
President. He resides on his ranch in Clover Valley and has been in the ranch- 
ing industry in Nevada since 1952. He is President of the Wells Rural Electric 
Company and has served on its Board of Directors since its inception; he is past 
President of the Clover Valley Soil Conservation District; in 1968, he was 
recognized as the Outstanding Young Farmer in the State of Nevada. 

3. DeLoyd Satterthwaite of Tuscarora, Nevada, represents the Nevada Wool- 
growers Association as its President. Mr. Satterthwaite has been raised in a 
sheep producing family. He has served as Vice President and as a Director of 
the Nevada Woolgrowers Association. He is on the Board of Directors of the 
Nevada State Marketing Commission; he is a member of the Nevada Agriculture 
Livestock Council and just recently he was appointed by Governor Laxalt of the 
State of Nevada to the Advisory Board of the Nevada State Labor Department. 

4. Robert Thomas, represents the Nevada State Farm Bureau and is the im- 
mediate past president of that organization. Mr. Thomas was born and raised 
on a livestock ranch in California. In 1957, he moved to Nevada and has owned 
and operated a cattle ranch in Paradise Valley, Nevada since that time. He is a 
member of the Natural Resources Committee of the American Farm Bureau of 
Federation ; a member of the Nevada Public Land Law Review Committee and a 
member of the American Farm Bureau Livestock Committee. 

Statements on behalf of the Nevada State Legislature and the County of Elko 
will be presented by : 

1. Assemblyman Norman Glaser who will speak on behalf of the Nevada State 
Legislature. He is serving in the current session of the Legislature and has 
served previously as Speaker of the Assembly and Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Assemblyman Glaser was raised in the ranching business. 
His family has a continuous history of 100 years of ranching in the Elko County, 
Nevada area. Mr. Glaser is past president of the Nevada State Farm Bureau; 
past chairman of the American Farm Bureau National Livestock Commission 
and is now serving as a member of the Advisory Committee of the School of 
Agriculture of the State of Nevada. 

2. Eyer H. Boies, Elko County Commissioner, will speak on behalf of the 
County of Elko, Nevada. Mr. Boies resides on the family ranch near Contact, 
Nevada and serves as President and General Manager of the Boies Ranches. He 
is a lifetime cattleman of Elko County, Nevada as were his father and grandfather 
before him. He is a director and member of the Executive Board of the Nevada 
State Cattle Association; a director and member of the Executive Committee of 
the North Salt Lake Producers Marketing Association. He has served as Vice 
President of the Nevada State Cattle Association; as a member of the Nevada 
Agriculture Stablization and Conservation Committee; as an elected member of 
the Board of Regents of the University of Nevada; as a member of the Columbia 
River Basin Compact Commission; and as a director of the Wells Rural Electric 
Company. 
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The organizations presenting this statement strongly oppose the grazing fee 
increase now being implemented by the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Interior. Although we oppose the present fee increase we wish it 
clearly understood that these organizations and the Nevada livestock people do 
not object to paying a fair, reasonable forage fee based upon the reasonable mar- 
ket value of the forage that is actually available for use from area to area. To 
us the questions before us at this time are: what is a reasonable forage fee; 
what formula should be used to determine fees from time to time, and when 
should any fee changes, if any, be made. 

In our opposition to the present fee increase we endorse and support the posi- 
tions the Public Lands Council, the American National Cattle Association, the 
National Woolgrowers Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
have taken regarding grazing fees and this increase. 

In an effort to avoid as much duplication of testimony in these hearings as 
possible we will, as the official spokesmen of the livestock industry of Nevada, 
attempt to limit our presentation to the impact of the impending fee increases 
on the Livestock Industry in Nevada. 

We object to these fee increases for the following reasons: 

1. These increases are not timely. The present increase involves a 10 year 
program and a fee formula which could conflict with recommendations that 
may be made by the Public Land Law Review Commission. We suggest that 
there should be no grazing fee increases or changes in the formula for deter- 
mining fees until Congress has had the opportunity to study and act on the 
study that will be filed by the Public Land Law Review Commission. A portion 
of that Commission’s study will be directed to grazing fees. The Commission 
has conducted extensive hearings, contracted various studies and invested a 
great deal of time and taxpayers funds in its sutdy. It would seem to be an 
extravagant waste of the valuable time of the capable men on that commission 
and of the taxpayers money to compromise their study and recommendations 
before they are ever issued. Also, litigation of the legal issues involved in the 
fee formula and the fee increase is now pending in the United States District 
Courts in the State of New Mexico and State of Utah. Should this litigation 
establish that the fee formula and increase is improper the taxpayers would be 
put to unnecessary large expense as the result of the administrative costs that 
will be incurred in the necessary refunding of invalid grazing fees paid in 
advance of this court determination. 

2. The interested agencies did not apply a fair, equitable or legal formula 
in determining the grazing fees. At the request of the interested agencies and 
the livestock industry, the Statistical Reporting Service, USDA, in 1966, at a 
cost to the taxpayers of about $900,000, conducted a comprehensive grazing fee 
study in cooperation with the livestock industry. The livestock industry coop- 
erated in this study and provided the operating and budgetary information 
necessary to complete the study as the result of the representations of inter- 
ested agencies that they would accept the results of this SRS study. This study 
included cost data pertaining to 15 nonfee cost items, as delineated in Tables I 
and II of the 1966 SRS Grazing Fee ‘Study which were to be used as a basis 
for the determination of a new grazing fee structure and formula. These cost 
items included the capitalized value of the Federal grazing permit as a cost 
of doing business in the livestock industry. The interested agencies, in estab- 
lishing the present fee increase, violated their representations to the livestock 
industry and took the study piecemeal, taking from the study only those por- 
tions that were favorable to the agency administration and omitting the cost 
items that were critical to survival of the livestock industry. These agencies 
refused to recognize that the dollar value of the Federal Grazing Permit and 
its economic importance are attributes of the required base property and thus 
the capitalized value is part of the cost of doing business relative to running 
livestock on Federal lands. It is this refusal on the part of the agencies to 
permit capitalization of these values as a cost of business in arriving at a 
grazing fee that has compelled the livestock industry to unite in its strenuous and 
firm opposition to the present fee increase in an effort to survive. A letter of 
January 18, 1969, from the Under-Secretary of Interior to the Honorable Wayne 
N. Aspinall, Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives stated the following: 

“The basic issue involved in the comments concerns the marketable values 
attached to the grazing permit. The majority of the livestockmen argue that an 
annual interest on this value should be recognized as a cost of doing business in 
the appraisal technique. 
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“We have not included this factor in the fee formula for one important and 
far-reaching reason. To do so would recognize a proprietary interest in the public 
lands. The Taylor Grazing Act is clear in this regard and it is beyond purview 
of this Department to authorize such an interest in the public lands.” 

Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act (438 U.S.C. § 315b), authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Interior to issue permits to graze livestock ‘upon the payment annually 
of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to time, and 
in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of Interior shall take into account 
the extent to which such districts yield public benefits over and above those 
accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes.” 

This same section concludes as follows: “So far as consistent with the purposes 
and provisions of this Act, grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged shall 
be adequately safeguarded, but the creation of a grazing district or the issuance 
of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, 
interest, or estate in or to the lands.” (emphasis supplied ) 

We respectfully submit that the Secretary of the Department of Interior has 
violated his duty under the Taylor Act to establish a “‘reasonable fee’ and to 
safeguard recognized grazing privileges. The SRS report includes capitalization 
of permit value as a cost of business. The Secretary arbitrarily threw out that 
factor for the one reason that to include it would recognize a proprietary interest 
in the public lands. The Taylor Act provides in the above quoted portion that no 
proprietary interests shall be created in public lands by the issuance of a permit 
to graze. The setting and payment of grazing fees incidental to issuance of a 
grazing permit is simply part of the permit procedure and certainly could not 
be construed as granting proprietary rights-in the light of the language of the 
Act. 

There are many court decisions which announce the principle that a person 
cannot acquire an adverse proprietary interest in public lands—no ownership 
is acquired unless it is expressly and clearly granted by act of the Government. 

The agencies concern, although unfounded, could be easily eliminated by an 
amendment to their rules and regulations or by a simple act of Congress provid- 
ing that no proprietary interests will be granted by the use in the grazing fee 
formula of a capitalized permit value cost item or other cost items. It has been 
the experience of the livestock industry that the agencies have been rather quick 
and prolific in making rule and regulation changes when it was to their advan- 
tage. They have had ample time to implement the SRS study into their fee regula- 
tions, but have failed to do so and as a result they have involved Congress, the 
livestock industry and the agencies and countless Government employees in these 
time consuming and expensive proceedings. The money that will be spent by the 
ranchers and Federal Government in these fee disputes could have been better 
spent in making range improvements. The livestock industry is on record as being 
willing to accept the SRS grazing fee study if all cost items, including the cost 
of capitalizing permit value, are given proper consideration for the determination 
of a new grazing fee structure and formula. However, the interested agencies 
have broken faith with the livestock industry and should not be permitted to 
arbitrarily impose this excessive, unreasonable and illegal fee increase and fee 
formula which will only result in irreparable damage to the livestock industry 
and to the public interest in general, contrary to the intent and provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

3. Ranchers and their communities and states in all Western States will suffer 
a serious negative economic impact as the result of the fee increase and fee 
formula now being applied by these agencies. The present fee formula being 
applied will raise the grazing fee from 33¢ to $1.23, per AUM. Agency figures 
indicate that in Nevada there are 2,125,658 AUMs administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management upon which this fee will be paid. Nevada ranchers will 
thereby suffer an increase in cost of doing business of about $2,000,000.00 after 
the total increase is in effect without any offsetting increase in income with 
which to pay this added cost. The only source of income for an operating rancher 
to pay his costs of doing business is his livestock. He finances his business based 
upon the number of livestock he will be able to graze. Studies have shown that 
a successful rancher can expect about a 2% return on his capital investments, 
including investments in range permits. Most ranchers are not now realizing this 
return, and yet they are faced with inflationary increases in costs of labor, 
machinery, equipment, feeds, capital improvements grazing fees and other costs 
of operation without having any means of increasing their income. In Nevada, the 
Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service freeze the rancher’s income 
by specifying the number of livestock a rancher can graze each year. When these 
agencies increase the cost of doing business by raising grazing fees, they do not at 
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the same time permit more livestock to be grazed so that the grazer can produce 
the added funds to meet the increased cost. This industry cannot economically 
stand the inconsistent policies of these agencies controlling and freezing income 
at one level and increasing the cost of business at the same time. 

A sensible and practical alternative to fee increases would be for these agen- 
cies to concern themselves with improving and developing the range and forage 
in cooperation with the ranchers so that through the increase in forage avail- 
able the range graziers could graze more livestock on the Federal ranges thereby 
producing more grazing fee income to the agencies under the old fee formula from 
the fees paid for the increased numbers of livestock grazed. 

Section 2 of the Taylor Act (438 U.S.C. § 315a) provides that the Secretary of 
Interior shall provide for the orderly use, improvement and development of the 
range. This is a duty imposed on the Secretary which has not been carried out. 
The number of livestock grazed on Federal ranges has not increased during the 35 
years the Taylor Grazing Act has been in existence. In January, 1969, the Renew- 
able Resource Center of the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada, issued 
a report entitled “Competitive Uses of Nevada’s Range Forage by Livestock and 
Big Game”, by A. L. Lesperance and P. T. Tueller, Assistant Professor, Nutri- 
tion Division of Animal ‘Science, and Associate Professor of Range Science, Divi- 
vision of Renewable Resources. This report contained the following pertinent 
information : 

The annual number of AUMs required by meat animals in Nevada is 7.9 mil- 
lion. Forage from lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management provide 
53% of the total range forage requirements. Forest Service lands supply only 
6% of the total, while private and other sources provide 41% of the total range 
forage. The report states, “It is interesting to note that in the last 5 years the 
number of AUMs available from BLM land has decreased about 30% while those 
on private and other sources have increased by about 177%.” 

These figures clearly reflect the affect of adverse agency policies and show 
that the rancher is a better range conservationist and manager than the manag- 
ing agencies. 

This new fee increase and formula is in direct conflict with the provisions of 
the Act requiring a “reasonable fee,” a safeguarding of recognized grazing privi- 
leges and the development and improvement of the range. These agencies are 
pricing and managing the Federal forage ranges out of business with their high 
fee policies, their policies limiting grazing, and their policies which do not pro- 
vide grazing tenure. Tragically they are also pricing and managing many ranch- 
ing units out of business which action is directly contrary to the intent and pur- 
pose of the Taylor Grazing Act. 'The ranchers will reasonably and of necessity 
have to turn further ‘to the improvement, development and use of their own lands 
and the private forage sources they can properly use, control, manage and con- 
serve under their own policies. This increase will drain funds from the livestock 
industry to the extent that it will be of serious questionable value to the live- 
stock people for them to continue to maintain the range improvements on Federal 
lands already made or to invest large expenditure of funds in further range 
improvements needed on Federal lands. 

The Nevada ranches are primarily family operated ranches. The increased 
cost of business resulting from this fee increase will have to come out of the 
rancher’s portion of the income that is used to support and educate his family. 
By economically crippling the ranching family you preclude young people from 
taking an interest in ranching and staying in the family livestock business. The 
Government policies are instilling in the young people a lack of confidence in 
the integrity of Government administration and in the future of the livestock 
industry, adding to the problem of the movement of young people from rural to 
urban areas. 

The drain of over $2,000,000 from the Nevada ranchers for grazing fees will 
have side effects to the economy of the State of Nevada amounting to a loss of 
approximately $8,000,000 per year. According to the University of Nevade Re- 
newable Resource Center Report of January, 1969, in 1967, the meat animal in- 
dusty in Nevada generated $77.4 million into the Nevada economy and big game 
hunting contributed an estimated $4.6 million. This report concludes that live- 
stock is contributing about 17 times more to the economy of Nevada than big 
game and is using less than 6 times as much range forage to do it. There will be 
the further loss to ranchers and State resulting from the raise in grazing fees 
on the approximately 500,000 AUMs of grazing privileges used on the national 
forests. 
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In addition to the increased cost of business cost, the current holders of per- 
mits will lose an average of $14 per AUM invested in BLM permits and an aver- 
age of $25 per AUM invested in U.S. Forest Service Permits. This means that 
Nevada ranchers will lose approximately $32,000,000 in capital assets. We re- 
spectfully urge this subcommittee to read and give careful consideration to the 
“Position Statement on Current Grazing Fee Issues and Problems” prepared 
and issued November 19, 1968, by Darwin B. Nielsen, and N. Keith Roberts, 
Assistant Professor and Professor in Agricultural Economics and the Economic 
Research Center, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. This report, referred to 
as the Nielsen Report, sets out the serious negative economic impact that this 
new grazing fee and grazing fee formula will have on the Utah ranchers in 
particular and the western ranchers in general. This report vividly points out 
that this new grazing fee increase will wipe out all permit values immediately 
after implementation resulting in a loss to the western ranchers of $3438,000,000 
in capital assets. The impact on the economy of the State of Nevada and its 
ranchers will be proportionately more damaging than in the State of Utah and 
the other western states. Approximately 87% of the land in the State of Nevada 
is federally owned. Over 47 million acres of federally owned land in the State 
of Nevada is administered by the BLM as compared with over 24 million acres 
in Utah. Alaska is the only State in the Nation which has more Federal land 
ownership within its boundaries than the State of Nevada. About 10% of all 
federally owned land administered by the Bureau of Land Management in the 
entire Nation is in Nevada, if Alaska is considered, and if Alaska is not con- 
sidered, Nevada has 26% of all federally owned lands administered by the 
Bureau of Land Manageemnt. The real property taxes paid by the ranchers in 
the State of Nevada constitute an essential financing element for the State, 
County, and City Governments. When action is taken to severly decrease the 
market value of ranching properties, such as the present fee increase will do, 
it has a drastic and serious reducing effect on the amount of tax revenues avail- 
able to the State, county, and cities for them to carry on their programs and 
services. 

4. By economically crippling and damaging the western rancher these agencies 
will, at the same time, be damaging the recreationists, the conservationists, and 
the general public interest, and they will destroy the multiple use concept. To 
have a proper perspective of the type of range lands we are discussing, the Fed- 
eral Government and the general public must recognize that by 1934, when the 
Taylor Grazing Act came into existence, most of the public land of any value 
had been transferred to private ownership through various disposal methods. 
What the Government retained was a vast residue of marginal, left over lands 
in the deserts and high plateaus of the arid West. This land was generally too 
dry, rough, or rocky for much use other than grazing and so, in its unimproved 
state, it remained the property of the Federal Government. During the past few 
years important improvements have been commenced on the Federal ranges in 
the form of improved forage through seedings, brush clearings and control of 
poisonous plants; development of critically needed water supplies in the vast 
arid range areas; improvement and construction of access roads providing access 
to areas previously inaccessible, and others. For the most part, it has been the 
ranchers who have made the the privately financed contributions to the improve- 
ments on Federal lands. Approximately 30% of the $14,000,000 in range improve- 
ments that have been put on the Federal grazing ranges in Nevada have been 
paid for by the ranchers from private funds at a cost to them of over $4,200,000. 

The balance of the funds have been provided by the Agencies. These improve- 
ments, even though financed in part by private funds contributed by the rancher, 
have been of benefit to and utilized by, not only the ranchers and their livestock, 
but by recreationists and other members of the public and by wildlife and upland 
game. In many areas, privately-owned feed and water supplies make up 70 to 
80% of the forage required to sustain wildlife. The recreationists and other mem- 
bers of the public are enjoying not only the range improvements on Federal 
ranges being made by the ranchers, but also the benefits of the ranchers’ private 
lands and waters without paying fees for the use or contributing to the improve- 
ment or conservation of these privately owned lands. If the livestock industry is 
removed from the federal lands through crippling fee increases these benefits 
will be lost, the $14,000,000 investment by the Government and ranchers in range 
improvements will be sacrificed, and the Federal Government _will have 47 mil- 
lion acres of grazing lands without a fee paying tenant to use, conserve and im- 
prove them. The western ranchers are the natural range conservationists. Their 
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livelihood and future depends on proper livestock and forage management. Stud- 
ies are available to show that the harvesting of forage through proper grazing 
is the most efficient and effective conservation tool to produce resource values 
and to manage them. Grazing is not a consumptive use—it is a productive and 
stabilizing use. Proper grazing is a use compatible with and beneficial to other 
proper range uses. Through proper grazing in sufficient numbers forage can be 
utilized and increased on a sustaining yield basis thereby providing future stable 
forage for livestock and wildlife harvesting. As you reduce livestock grazing you 
reduce natural conservation practices. 

5. There have been many published warnings of the consequences of the 
“nopulation explosion’ and the resulting world food shortage. We should not be 
a nation which professes concern over the world’s food problem while adopting 
and enforcing domestic policies which weaken our food producing industries and 
reduces our capacity to produce the food and fiber required by people. We should 
also not be a Nation which spends millions of dollars to determine that there are 
poverty stricken people in our nation who are hungry and at the same time 
permit the agencies of our government to independently establish and enforce 
policies which economically cripple the food and fiber producing livestock in- 
dustry. The Congress of the United States, in looking to the future, should be 
requiring the agencies involved in this fee increase dispute to stabilize the live- 
stock industry; to increase rather than decrease food and fiber production; to 
initiate policies and programs that will economically strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the livestock industry; to encourage and assist the livestock industry 
in its efforts to conserve, improve and harvest the forage resources on the Fed- 
eral lands. These can all be accomplished within the multiple use concept in such 
a fashion as to meet and satisfy the needs of the recreationists, the livestock 
industry and the other range users. Many of these uses are compatible and one 
use and development tends to strengthen the use and development of the other. 
One use, Such as grazing, should not be eliminated for the benefit of any other 
use. 

6. The agencies involved in this fee dispute have refused to recognize the 
economic reality that permits to graze on the public lands have taken on values 
over and above the grazing fees. The Nielsen study reflects that the permit values, 
which are owned by ranchers and bought and sold in the market are recognized 
as a legitimate cost of ranching today. These values have built up because of 
the policies and rules and regulations of these managing agencies. They have 
confined livestock to specified areas of grazing; they dictate how many livestock 
can be turned out and when they must be removed from the range; they have 
imposed drastic grazing cuts, all of which has resulted in requiring the rancher 
to find some means to attempt to stabilize the number of livestock he can graze 
in order to meet long term and budget financing demands which are based upon 
the number of livestock the rancher will be able to graze. When these cuts are 
imposed the rancher is forced to refinance to provide funds to increase the grazing 
capacity of his area of the range or he must eliminate competition on the range 
by purchasing his neighbors rights to graze livestock on the Federal lands. When 
this type of permit purchase is made the rancher is not buying the Federal lands, 
he is paying the seller of the grazing permit not to put the seller’s livestock on 
the Federal lands. This is analogous to such business transactions as trucking 
firm A purchasing trucking firm B which has Interstate Commerce Commission 
operating rights and thereby acquiring certain trucking routes and operating 
rights to the exclusion of the seller. These operating rights are issued and con- 
trolled by the proper agency, and because they are issued on a limited basis for 
prescribed routes or areas they develop value which is bought and sold with busi- 
nesses. There is, however, no contention by the issuing agency that operating 
rights grant any proprietary rights in the Federal highways. Business practice in 
the livestock industry have developed a similar value approach in connection 
with the acquisition of grazing permits. There should be no agency assertion that 
recognizing the cost of these permits would amount to the granting of a proprie- 
tary right in the public lands. This analogy would also apply to the purchase by 
one airline of another airline and its certificated air routes. There is no contention 
that there is danger of giving the airline a proprietary interest in the airspace. 
It is recognized in those industries that these are proper costs of business oper- 
ation and the livestock industry is entitled to capitalize these costs as a part of 
its costs of operation in arriving at a reasonable grazing fee formula. 

This concludes the presentation of our objections. We respectfully urge Con- 
gress to immediately take such action as is proper to rescind the grazing fee 
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increase now being put into effect; to defer all further changes in grazing fees 
until Congress has had an opportunity to review the findings and report of its 
Public Land Law Review Commission and to act thereon; and to establish a 
grazing fee structure and formula based upon the SRS report including specifi- 
cally in the 15-non-fee cost items a proper capitalization of permit cost as a cost 
of doing business in the livestock industry, the formula to be on a forest by 
forest, district by district or market area by market area level. 


Mr. Guaser. Senator Church and gentlemen, you should have before 
you A.J.R. 3 of the Nevada Legislature, which memorializes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States to reconsider the increase in grazing fees on Federal lands. I 
would like to have this entered in the record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Without objection, it will be entered in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATE oF NEVADA ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 3—MEMORIALIZING THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO RECONSIDER THE INCREASE IN GRAZING FEES ON FEDERAL 
LANDS 


Whereas, The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior of the 
United States have announced grazing fee increases of up to 300 percent over 
the next 10 years; and 

Whereas, The Public Land Law Review Commission was formed by the Con- 
gress of the United States for the purpose of reviewing all federal land laws, 
including those pertaining to grazing fees ; and 

Whereas, Any fee increase at this time is premature, since the Public Land 
Review Commission has not completed its studies on the matter; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of Nevada, jointly [That 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada vigorously opposes any increase or de- 
crease in the grazing fees on federal lands until such time as the Public Land 
Law Review Commission completes its studies and urges the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of the Interior of the United States to reconsider the 
action already taken to increase such fees ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be prepared and transmitted forthwith 
by the Legislative Counsel to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
/ the Interior of the United States and to each member of the Nevada Congres- 
| sional Deiegation]. 

Adopted by the Senate, January 31, 1969. 
ED PIKE, 
President of the Senate. 
LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the Assembly, January 27, 1969. 
Howarp McKissicx, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THERESA Loy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Approved by the Governor, February 4, 1969. 
PAUL LAXALT, 
Governor. 
| Mr. Graser. Skipping over the whereases and going to the resolved 
| portion, it states: 

That the Legislature of the State of Nevada vigorously opposes any increase 
or decrease in the grazing fees on Federal lands until such time as the Public 
| Land Law Review Commission completes its studies and urges the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior of the United States to reconsider 
the action already taken to increase such fees ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be prepared and transniitted forthwith 
by the Legislative Counsel to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
| the Interior of the United States and to each member of the Nevada Congres- 
| sional Delegation. 


27-989—69—-17 
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I have a short statement on Nevada Legislature stationary which 
you should also have in your possession and I would like to read that: 


By the adoption of this resolution the Nevada Legislature recognizes that 
historically our state’s economy has been undergirded by a basic industry— 
livestock raising. 

The livestock supporting tax base constitutes less than 15 percent of the land 
area lying within the boundaries of Nevada. More than 85 percent of the State 
of Nevada is composed of public lands. 

Thus, the livestock industry, in Nevada more than any other state in our 
Union, is dependent on the utilization of public lands. 

This resource value, grass, has been converted into beef and thence into 
dollars, and has helped to support the growth of our communities and our state. 

Any increase in fees assessed by the Federal Government for revenue purposes 
extracts a convertible natural resource value from the state, thereby reducing 
the amount of money available to flow into the economy generating business, 
taxes and new wealth. 

Because of our narrow tax base, Nevada has legalized gambling, which helps 
support state government, our public schools and our university system. Gam- 
bling is a highly volatile industry upon which to base a tax and operate a state 
government, and property taxes still generate more revenue than gambling 
taxes in spite of our narrow tax base. 

We in the Nevada legislature seek to protect and enhance our basic industries 
such as agriculture and mining. 

We deplore the extraction of natural resource values, convertible into fees, 
which if allowed to stand in the magnitude proposed (372 per cent) will “dry 
gulch” many Nevada communities, necessitating the implementation of Federal 
and state remedial programs in an exercise of bureaucratic roundelay. 


Thank you very much. 

Senator CuHurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Glaser. 

Mr. Carpenter. We have another short statement by Eyer Boies, 
the Elko County Commissioner. 

Mr. Bors. Senator Church, gentlemen, as well as being county 
commissioner of Elko County, I am also a cattle rancher, conservation- 
ist, and a sportsman. 

I have two brief statements, one representing my official capacity 
as county commissioner and one as an individual. The first reads as 
follows: 


Senator Church, Elko County is the third largest county in the Continental 
United States. Our population is sparse including only three incorporated towns. 

These rural communities are extremely dependent upon the ranching economy. 
In turn, the ranchers are vitally dependent upon the BLM and Forest Service 
ranges. 

Several years ago we were enjoying a healthy economy. Recently we have 
felt it gradually returning. An undue increase in Federal grazing fees will not 
only halt this trend but will undoubtedly reverse it. 

The local governments in this truly rural area of America should not be dealt 
the back of the Federal Government’s hand. Rather the advice, influence and 
great power from Washington, D.C. should be directed toward helping rural 
America not only survive but to once again prosper and consequently, be in- 
creasingly self-sufficient entities of Government not dependent on Federal and 
state subsidies. 

As an elected county government official I sincerely hope that you will imme- 
diately revoke this increase and freeze these fees until you and the other knowl- 
edgeable members of Congress can set by law a reasonable fee that cannot be 
tampered with by the whim of individuals. 


Mr. Chairman, I have two resolutions I would like to have entered, 
one from the board of county commissioners of my county and the 
other from the State Association of Nevada County Commissioners. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Both will be entered at this point in the record. 

Mr. Borges. They will be supporting the statement I just read. 
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RESOLUTION No. 10. 


Whereas, the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior bave announced grazing 
fee increases of up to three hundred per cent (800%) over the next ten (10) 
year period; and 

Whereas, the Public Land Law Review Commission was formed by Congress 
for the purpose of reviewing all Federal Land Laws, including grazing fees; 
and 

Whereas, any fee increase at this time will be premature since the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has not yet completed its studies, 

Now: therefore, be it hereby resolved that the Nevada State Association of 
County Commissioners vigorously opposes any grazing fee increases of decreases 
until such time as the Public Land Law Review Commission shall have com- 
pleted its studies. 

Passed at the November, 1968, Nevada State Convention at Ely, Nevada. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it hereby resolved that the Board of Commissioners, County of Elko, State 
of Nevada, pursuant to formal action unanimously taken at a regular meeting 
held on December 6, 1968, does protest the Bureau of Land Management’s pro- 
posal to increase livestock grazing fees for use of the public domain. 

Opposition to the proposed increase is premised on the fact that a Land 
Review Commission is presently making a study of the subject of grazing of 
livestock on the public domain and any action by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to increase the fee structure prior to the filing of the actual findings 
and recommendations by said Land Review Commission is precipitous and 
unwarranted. Secondly, the livestock industry in Elko County bears a sub- 
stantial portion of the ad valorem tax burden, approximately thirty (30%) 
per cent of this total tax burden, while receiving a very low return of their 
investment made, and an increase of the grazing fees, as proposed, would be a 
heavy burden upon the livestock operators in Elko County. 

Resolution passed upon Motion made by Commissioner A. A. Cuthbertson 
and seconded by Commissioner John C. Carpenter: Resolution unanimously 
passed. 

Dated December 6, 1968. 

E. C. MurRpPHY, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners, County of Elko, State 
of Nevada. 
R. L. Kang, Clerk. 


Mr. Borss. My other statement reads as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Ninety three per cent of the range utilized by our live- 
stock is owned by the Federal Government. My families livelihood depends 
upon our livestock utilizing this public domain range adjacent to our privately 
owned land. We consider ourselves good tenants. Conservation of this range, 
protection of the watersheds and continual improvement of this resource is more 
important to us than any other person or persons on earth ! 

We are purchasing my parents’ interest in our ranching operation and the 
value agreed upon included the privilege of running our cattle on the BLM 
permit. 

In my opinion only a very modest increase in fee may be tolerable without 
financial calamity overwhelming us. 

Please sir, do your duty—revoke this increase and freeze these fees until you 
and the other knowledgeable members of Congress can set by law a resonable 
fee that cannot be tampered with by the whim of individuals. 


Thank you very much for this time. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Guaser. Senator Church, on the program you have a state- 
ment that was to be given by Mr. Karl Weikel on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Nevada and Mr. Weikel has asked at this time 
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he would like to have the Governor’s statement submitted into the 
record so that it may appear with the rest of the Nevada statements. 
Senator CHurcu. Without objection, the Governor’s statement will 
appear at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. PAUL LAXALT, GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEVADA 


First, let me point out that Nevada is 86.6% federally owned, and a very 
substantial segment of Nevada’s economy is built on the livestock industry’s use 
of federal lands for grazing. The grazing fee increase proposed by the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture will be a diminution of a sizable portion 
of the State’s economy, thus a resultant weakening of the State’s taxing ability. 

A detailed and current economic study of Elko County, Nevada, by the Division 
of Agricultural Economics at the University of Nevada’s College of Agriculture, 
indicates that an increase of 10¢ per animal unit month in public land grazing 
fees would result in a net annual operating loss to the average rancher in the 
county of 5.8%. We believe the results would be more adverse in other less 
productive ranching areas of Nevada where public lands provide a significant 
portion of the livestock forage. 

The Bureau of Land Management proposes to raise the grazing fee to $1.23 
per animal unit month over a ten year period. This is a 372% increase to the 
ranching industry which even now has only a 2% return. The failure to include 
the cost of holding a grazing permit into the formulation of the fair or competi- 
tive market value for federal forage is the principle matter at issue and should 
be given proper consideration by the Federal agencies. 

If this grazing fee increase is allowed to stand our ranching economy will 
suffer a serious depression and the maximum benefit of our natural resources 
will not be realized. The benefits which may be realized by Federal agencies will 
be at the expense of the local economy and we will be creating poverty in one 
area of our economy while we are spending millions to alleviate it in others. 

Completely aside from the personal loss to the individual ranchers and the 
livestock industry as a whole, the State stands to lose a significant part of 
its economy and loss of use of agricultural natural resources to which it is 
entitled as a sovereign state. Additionally, and perhaps of first importance, is 
the establishment of a principle relating to Federal fee and management policy 
which, if applied to Nevada’s mining, recreation, game management, timber or 
any of the multiple usages, will be extremely damaging to the State and its 
residents. 

Even now the Public Land Law Review Commission is in the process of com- 
pleting in-depth studies to guide it in making recommendations to the Congress 
on the complex problem of federal lands. I sincerely believe that this Committee 
and the Congress must take immediate steps to direct the executive agencies 
to cooperate with and respect the work of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

I respectfully request this Committee to direct the Executive agencies to with- 
draw the proposed grazing fee increase and to refrain from any modification 
of existing rules, regulations or policies until PLLRC has completed its work. 


Senator CuurcHu. Now, I would like to defer to Senator Bible. 

Senator Brste. I have no questions of these men. I think we have 
one further statement, however, which I think is very short. Maybe 
just the introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. Tomas. Senator, I have a statement for the Nevada Farm 
Bureau, but in the interest of time, I would like to have it introduced 
into the record as though it were read. 

Penni Cuurcu. Very well. That will be done at this point in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. THOMAS, NEVADA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Tuomas. I came here not to prepare a legal brief because a legal 
mind I do not have, but instead I came here to attempt to convey to 
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you the thoughts of my fellow livestockmen in Nevada. We are resi- 
dents of the State of Nevada and we are mighty proud of it. Nevada is 
one of the 50 States that make up the United States of America and we 
are extremely proud of her, but what we can’t understand nor con- 
ceive is how a department of Government would attempt to mislead 
our legislative branch of Government into believing that a fee increase 
is warranted. You, the Representatives of Congress are our last hope 
for a reprieve, and we are indeed grateful to you for having provided 
this opportunity to tell our story. 

Our problem lies in four different areas. These are our ability to 
pay the fee increase, conservation of the natural resources, recreation 
and wildlife, and the image of the livestockmen. It is the latter that 
has done more to hurt us than any other single thing. We are thought 
of by many to be cattle barons who drive Cadillacs, ‘smoke cigars, and 
in short are the last of the big spenders. Some think that we are intent 
in. destroying the natural resources, killing the game, and running 
rough-shod over everybody while we make a fast buck. I can assure you 
this] picture is not so. This is a new breed of cowboy out West these days. 
He is an individual that is extremely concerned with the conservation 
of the natural resources. The livestock permittees on the Federal lands 
are actively engaged in range improvement projects and water devel- 
opments which improves the watersheds and increases the opportunity 
for wildlife and recreation. Contrary to the thoughts of many, live- 
stock grazing and wildlife are not only compatible, but desirable. 
Records in Nevada show that prior to livestock grazing the deer num- 
bered but a few hundred, while today in conjunction with livestock 
grazing they number many thousand. There are documented reasons 
for this which can be obtained from the University of Nevada. 

At best, Nevada is a second class State. Eighty-six percent of our 
land is federally owned which makes us one-seventh of a State when 
compared to our sister States in the East who have virtually no fed- 
erally owned land within their borders. Surely our forefathers did 
not envision inequities of this kind when they laid the foundation 
of our country. Today these lands are locked in Federal ownership 
which for all practical purposes makes us dependent upon the Govern- 
ment for our livelihood. Through the years, Congress has permitted 
these lands to be used for various purposes. One of these uses has 
been livestock grazing which has been regulated by the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. This act was conceived to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon Federal land. It has worked reasonably well. How- 
ever, in recent years it appears the administrators are determined 
to destroy, not stabilize, the one industry that has done so much to 
settle the West, stabilize the economies of the public land States, and 
in recent years, make appreciable contributions to conservation of 
our natural resources. 

As the consequence of a study that was made by Utah State Uni- 
versity, the Forest Service and Bureau of Land ‘Management have 
arbitrarily decided to raise grazing fees even though the report shows 
conclusively that if all costs are taken into consideration, a fee increase 
is not warranted. They have interpreted the report in a manner that 
they wanted and used it to substantiate their claims for a fee increase. 

This report which was made by Darwin Neilsen and Keith Roberts 
shows that the ranchers using public lands are only making a 2-percent 
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return on their investment. My first reaction to this was that no agency 
of Government would deny an individual in this day and age a 2- 
percent return on his investment. However, recent actions have shown 
that there are two that will, the Department of Agriculture and De- 
partment of Interior. 

The ranchers in Nevada are scared. They paid my way to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to try to get across to somebody that they can’t afford a 
90-cent per AUM increase in grazing fees. I’ve asked myself a hundred 
times what can be said to make somebody listen. We have told every- 
body we know that the returns on our investment will not permit us to 
pay more, but nobody listens. The old steamroller that is about to run 
us down, just keeps rolling along. 

In 1963 the University of Nevada made a study on the range cattle 
industry in northeastern Nevada. It showed that the small ranchers 
were making a minus 2 percent return on their investment, the medium 
size rancher plus 0.4 percent, and the large rancher 1.5 percent return 
on their investment. If you were looking for a place to invest money, 
this would hardly be an area to become elated about. 

To follow this report up and get the picture more in prospective, 
I asked six ranchers to use the formula devised by the University of 
Nevada to determine the returns they had made on their investments in 
the current years of 1966, 1967, and 1968. The results showed a minus 
3-percent return on their investment. 

To get a little closer to home and talk about something I know more 
about, I am going to use my own ranching operation as an example 
of what the fee increase will mean to me. My ranching operation is 
medium size. I live neither lavishly nor in poverty. I am in the ranching 
business because it is all I know. I’m staying in it because it is too late to 
get out and start a new life. My children have been advised to seek their 
fortunes somewhere other than in ranching and if the fee increase 
goes through, I’m confident they will, if not by choice, by force. Last 
year the return on my investment was eight-tenths of 1 percent which 
by any standards isn’t excessive. If the fee increase goes through, the 
return on my investment will be cut to two-tenths of 1 percent. The 
actual cost of the increase as it relates to return on invesment would 
be 0.6 percent. 

Some of the administrators of the public lands have said that the 
grazing fee was such a small percent of the overall operating cost 
that an increase would not be noticed. I readily admit that a decrease 
of 0.6 percent return on your investment is not large, but when you 
take into consideration that you were only making 0.8 percent return 
before the increase, that makes the 0.6 percent huge. 

I suppose that from my testimony so far you assume I’m angry at 
everybody, but this is not necessarily so. What trouble we have lies here . 
on the Potomac and not out West. ’m happy to announce that among 
the local administrators of the BLM and Forest Service are some of the 
finest people we have had an opportunity to work with in some time. 
A spirit of cooperation has sprung up between the ranchers and admin- 
istrators. Progress is being made. Marginal lands are being converted 
into productive grazing lands. Water developments are assisting the 
wildlife. Watersheds are improving. Management plans are being 
signed by the ranchers that will assure proper use and protection. If 
the fee increase goes through, this spirit of cooperation will be de- 
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stroyed. After all, bankruptcy hardly gives one an incentive to 
cooperate. 

At this time, I would like to commend Senator Alan Bible for hav- 
ing made this new look possible. Some years ago an appropriation was 
sent to Nevada, as a consequence of the Senator’s efforts, to try to im- 
prove the public lands in a selected area. The results have been unbe- 
hevable, and have paved the way for future progress. 

However, taxpayers moneys have been spent on some of these im- 
provement projects, and they must be paid back. Within our own indus- 
try we have been talking for the last 3 or 4 years on ways to accomplish 
this objective. Give us time, and we will succeed. This is not the time 
or place to discuss how this can be done, but a blanket fee increase is 
not the answer. It would break our backs before we had an opportunity 
to sufficiently recover enough to pay back anybody. 

Weare not here asking for a subsidy, a handout, or sympathy. All we 

want is an opportunity to survive. An opportunity to be equals with 
other businessmen, and not be considered second-class citizens. If you 
could see fit to give us a sympathetic ear, it would be appreciated. 

Thank you again for having been allowed to appear before you rep- 
resenting the ranchers from Nevada. 

Senator Cuurcn. Do others of the Nevada delegation have any ad- 
ditional comments or resolutions to offer ¢ 

Senator Bretzr. You have held very well within the time limit, 
Mr. Chairman, and I think you set a good amount of model things to 
come. 

You are outstanding men not only in your professional and business 
lives but you are leaders in the community and the State as is shown 
by the fact that two of our people here—one is a county commissioner, 
the other is an assemblyman from our State, and John Carpenter has 
served as county commissioner of his county for many years. They have 
all taken an active part in the government and are aware of the prob- 
lem here and you have presented an outstanding case and you can 
rest assured it will receive our very careful and full attention. 

I have no specific questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. I have no questions. I understand better than ever 
before why Senator Bible is so proud of his constituency. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator Hatrietp. I have no questions. Senator Bible and I often 
share our common objectives in things that we are interested in doing 
and I just want to say as far as the livestock industry is concerned, as 
you probably know, the very rich heritage of your industry in Nevada 
is closely related tomy State of Oregon. 

Back before the turn of the century we were one of the largest pro- 
viders, if not the largest provider, of stock to the Chicago stockyards 
and it all came through the railhead at Winnemucca. So, we are in- 
debted to you. 

Senator Cuurcnu. Thank you, Senator, and thank you very much 
for your testimony, gentlemen. I hope you make the plane. 

It is 25 minutes of 1 and I must remind the members of the commit- 
tee that we still have a great many witnesses to hear. Three-quarters of 
the time set aside for the hearings has been exhausted and we still have 
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three-quarters of the witnesses to hear. It is very difficult to make those 
two facts mesh. We will try to do better this afternoon. 

I do want to say, however, that Fred Glenn from Fruitvale, Idaho, 
of the Payette Forest Cattlemen’s Association, in the interest of time, 
has submitted his statement in writing and it will appear in the record 
as though it had been read. 


STATEMENT OF FRED GLENN, REPRESENTING THE PAYETTE 
FOREST CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Guenn. Thank you Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
Senate committee. I am here to try and explain to you the reasons why 
any raise in the cost of running livestock on the Federal lands would 
place an unbearable burden on the livestock industry in Idaho. 

When a permittee with a grazing preference on the national forest 
is to take a 40- to 50-percent cut in allotted cattle and then at the same 
time tell him his grazing fee will be increased 300 percent, he will do 
what so many of our cattlemen have been forced to do: Sell the cattle 
and try to find other means of making a living. 

In parts of Idaho our cattle graze the national forest’s where timber 
has been removed in logging operations. This is something we expect, 
and could live with if the lands were reseeded to grass once the logging 
was complete. But, gentlemen, a piece of plowed land is not as valuable 
for grazing as a well kept piece of pasture and I am sure you would 
not want to pay the same price for it, because there is no comparison 
of fee value. 

Another reason for our concern of the price increase is the inflation- 
ary spiral of land values brought about by people paying more for 
ranches than their worth. They are run until the payment is due and are 
forced to be foreclosed. This causes our taxes to be raised to meet the 
100 percent of value the Supreme Court justified to be right. Value 
was once considered to be what a place would produce for a good farmer 
or rancher making a living for the family and paying for the land in 
a 10-year period ; now value is taken on the price it sells for. 

The Forest Service has left out quite a number of facts in regard to 
the cost of running animal units on national forest land. In addition 
to the riding fees, salting, death loss from poison, and rustling, we 
must maintain miles and miles of fences which must be let down every 
fall and put back up every spring. We also put up money for seeding 
grass on logged off terrain. 

We bought these permits with commensurate property costing us 
$100 per head. We also have taken a 50-percent cut on the forest which 
would make our permits cost $200 per head. We have also been cut in 
time from June 1, to July 1, and from November 1, back to October 15, 
which is a loss of 45 days grazing. 

I estimate that my grazing privilege is costing me $5 per month per 
cow unit which is higher than private pasture. Small operators are 
fast disappearing off the forest. This means that the cost is prohibitive. 

The Payette National Forest graze 11,440 cattle and 40,350 sheep 
annually. 
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Unit cost, $200 interest 6 percent, $12 per year, 45 days grazing loss $7.50 per 
year, riding fees $4 per year per head, fencing and seeding $2 per head, salting 
50 cents. Death loss average $5 per head, 44 cents per month 3144 months, $1.52 
per head. 
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Senator Cuurcu. I want to emphasize that we are producing a writ- 
ten record here which we hope will have value to the Secretary of the 
Interior in what he has now promised to do, that is, reassess this ques- 
tion. It is in the review of the written record that the case will be studied 
by those who will be reexamining and reevaluating the fee schedule 
at the Department of the Interior. 

For that reason and in the interests of time—anyone who would like 
to submit their statement so that it may appear at an appropriate 
place in the record, will please feel free to do as Fred Glenn has done. 
By this you will have accomplished as much as if you appear personally 
before the committee, except that we will not have an opportunity, of 
course, to question you. But a personal appearance is available to you. 

If any of you wish to submit a statement, the staff will accept it and 
it will appear in the record as though you had read it. 

We will now take time off for lunch. The committee will reconvene 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cuurcu. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the hearing 
will reconvene. 

I wonder if Tom Kimball is here in the room? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Cuurcu. We shall hear next from Clare Conley, editor of 
Field and Stream—a native of Idaho. By the way—who is accom- 
panied by Mr. Michael Frome, who is the conservation editor for this 
outstanding outdoor magazine. 

Gentlemen, it is good to welcome you this afternoon to the commit- 
tee. Do you both have statements to present ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARE D. CONLEY, EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL FROME, CONSERVATION EDITOR, 
FIELD AND STREAM 


Mr. Frome. Mr. Conley has the statement, Senator. On behalf of my 
editor and myself, let me say it is good to see you. 
Senator CuHurcu. Thank you. It is good to see you. It has always 
been a pleasure to read your articles on conservation, and we are happy 
to receive your testimony here today. Welcome to you, too, Clare. 
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Mr. Contry. My name is Clare Conley. I appear as editor of Field 
& Stream, a national monthly magazine with circulation of more than 
1.5 million and a long history of leadership in promoting wise use 
and appreciation of America’s outdoors. Although out editorial offi- 
ces are in New York, I am a native of Caldwell, Idaho, in the heart 
of the grazing country, and I have been in intimate touch with prob- 
lems of the range all my life. Accompanying me today is our conser- 
vation editor, Michael Frome, who is widely respected as an authority 
on both natural resources and tourism, particularly on Federal lands. 

The readers of Field & Stream—our constituents—are deeply con- 
cerned over the state of the public lands. Last year we carried two 
major articles, “The Wide Open Spaces in a Year of Decision,” by 
Mr. Frome, in the April issue, and “The Plot To Steal the West,” by 
William Voigt, Jr., in the October issue, both of which I would like 
to present for insertion in the record. I have already given them to 
your assistant. 

Senator Cuurcu. Both of them will appear as part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


THE WIDE-OPEN SPACES IN A YEAR OF DECISION 


(By Mike Frome) 


As recently as fifteen years ago if a Western politician of one party mildly 
criticized a Federal land management agency, the chances were that a politician 
of the opposite party would immediately allege that his opponent hadn’t gone 
fare enough, and then thoroughly denounce the outfit in question. It was good 
polities, the thing to do, and it served the powerful special interests that have 
run the West for a century. 

The late Senator Pat McCarran, a tub-thumper for Nevada mining and live- 
stock industries, delighted in shooting down what he called “swivel chair cow- 
boys and Eastern bureaucrats.”’ He kept the Bureau of Land Management weak 
and off balance with a six-year-long Senate investigation and forestalled efforts 
to raise grazing fees. Frank Barrett, Congressman and later Senator from 
Wyoming, singled out the Forest Service as his special target and conducted a 
series of vituperative public hearings. The Forest Service, said he, while trying 
to promote a stockmen’s monopoly over national forest grazing lands, was 
“arrogant, bigoted, tyrannical—void of respect of law or the rights of other 
people.”’ 

Times have changed since the McCarran-Barrett era. The special interests 
still exercise immense political influence, but the stranglehold is loosening. This 
was clearly shown last fall in Wyoming, when Governor Stanley Hathaway, 
speaking for the cattlemen who form the power structure of his state, attacked 
proposed new BLM regulations to manage scattered tracts of grazing land as 
“another step by the Federal Government to bring the livestock industry under 
complete bureaucratic control.” If the new regulations were put into effect, the 
Governor predicted darkly, ‘‘a one billion dollar annual industry in the state 
will be under the heels of the Federal Government.” This was to be expected, 
but the reaction of Senator Gale McGee was not. Instead of playing a me-too 
game, the Senator countered by telling the stockmen to their faces that the new 
regulations were not all that serious, and futhermore that the Government obli- 
gation is ‘to administer the public lands as a public trust, not in behalf of a few 
individuals.”’ He probably could not have gotten away with that fifteen years ago. 

The key to the difference in this short span of time perhaps is most readily 
found in California. The population there is growing by 1,500 persons every 
day of the year. For each new ten persons one acre of open space must be elimi- 
nated from the California landscape. The roving room that remains becomes 
that much more precious—too valuable to waste, or to furnish to one com- 
mercial use only, or to surrender to landgrabbers. The smart, honest Western 
politicians are learning that they can stand up and meet higher responsibilities 
than those called for by the special economic interests. 
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They recognize that the people of the West and all the country are now 
awakening to the ‘‘public lands,’ the domain administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management in the Department of the Interior, as they have been awake 
for years to national parks, national forests, and wildlife refuges. Public lands 
cover 175 million acres (an area greater in size than California and Nevada 
combined) in the eleven Western states, plus 282 million acres in Alaska, but 
they have been a vague concept for too long. Though they belong to ali the 
people, they have been run by the Western bloc in Congress in behalf of a hand- 
ful of their “pioneer” constituents, the miners, loggers, stockmen, oil and gas 
interests, and land speculators, and generously ignored by the Hastern bloc. 

AS a consequence, millions upon millions of acres are in poor condition, an 
eroded and unproductive wasteland. Congress has kept the BLM laboring under 
a cloud of uncertainty, though it administers 60 percent of all Federal land. 
The agency has been forced to suffer shifts and changes through the years, a 
sequence of traumatic experiences from which the Fish and Wildlife National 
Forest, and National Park Services have been gently spared. 

Now, however, the public has a better chance. Representative Wayne Aspinall, 
of Colorado, an imperious, provincial old liner, runs the House Interior Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, with a firm hand. But in his own oblique way he 
responds to the strength and challenge of a new young Western leadership, 
and of the Hastern conscience, expressed by Representative John Saylor, of 
Pennsylvania. For years the Interior Department, like a closed corporation, 
was dominated by Western vested interests and politicians, riddled with pa- 
tronage appointees in key posts. Secretary Stewart L. Udall has had a small 
measure of success in reshaping it into a national agency more responsive to 
public interest. There is still too much lip service where courage and perform- 
ance are called for, but the several layers of Interior officials, from the Secretary 
on down, are out in the open with no place to hide. 

The public lands are worthy of all the attention they may now receive, after 
being ignored for so long. They are the “leftover lands” of the old public domain, 
which nobody wanted in the development of the West. They were given minimum 
protection, no mandate of management. Their principal mission was grazing. 
Today we recognize in them the largest undeveloped potential for wildlife and 
recreation in America. Given proper management, they are capable of producing 
more game and fish than any other Federal lands. 

Sportsmen have an immense stake in the future of the public lands, a tre- 
mendously diverse country. They are the home grounds of caribou and mountain 
goat in Alaska; antelope in Wyoming; elk in Idaho; barbary sheep in New 
Mexico ; bighorn in Nevada; javelina, wild turkey, and mountain lion in Arizona ; 
one of the country’s heaviest concentrations of deer in Colorado—plus millions of 
small game, upland birds, and waterfowl. One of the finest stretches of the rugged 
Rogue River, famous for steelhead and salmon, runs through steep-walled canyons 
of the public lands in Oregon. 

In addition, the deserts are a dramatic geological phenomenon unmatched by 
any other region. They are sparsely vegetated, water is scarce, Summers are hot, 
and lands ave fragile. But portions deserve to be set aside as wilderness, for 
primitive hiking, camping, and scientific research. During spring other portions 
can be enjoyed by rockhounds, picnickers, photographers, and all kinds of people 
who want to get out and sample America’s last frontier. 

Indeed, public lands comprise the last untapped, smog-free frontier. They 
embrace everything from cactus and creosote desert to grassland, Douglas-fir 
forests, and the tundra and barren icecaps of the north. Given wise development 
and management, they could provide beach recreation, winter sports, bird and 
wildlife watching, and a whole host of activities. 

Tremendous strides have been made in the last ten years. BLM, for one thing, 
has generated healthy public participation in policy-making—far more so, I might 
say, than either the Park Service or Forest Service—which serves to counter 
the ancient domination of special interests. For another, it has benefited from 
long overdue legislation that authorizes multiple use management for the first 
time. Still, it has a long, long way to go, tremendous hurdles and pressures from 
powerful quarters to overcome. 

The biggest difficulty is that Congress has deliberately perpetuated ancient land 
laws, passed before the turn of the century. These laws, designed for other 
purposes in other periods, serve today to prevent sound management, to keep the 
agency weak, and to favor the special interests. To understand them in the 
context of our times, consider this background of history : 
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The public domain, the landed estate of the American people, originally included 
practically all the land within the boundaries of the first forty-eight states, 
except the original thirteen and Texas. From the earliest days land was sold to 
provide revenue for State and Federal Government. Land was given to Revolu- 
tionary soldiers in lieu of wages. And land passed into the hands of profiteers and 
speculators—in the beginning even as now. 

In 1812, the General Land Office, a direct predecessor of BLM, was established. 
Its mission was to give land away. The expression “doing a land office business” 
came into the lexicon when Government land offices were established and every- 
thing possible was done to help a citizen get his legal, rightful quota of the public 
domain. But with the opening of the West, land laws were short-cut and subverted, 
leading to fraud, intense speculation, and concentration of wealth. Millions of 
acres changed hands under laws designed to aid the settler. 

For example, the Homestead Act of 1862 required construction of a dwelling, 
but since proofs of compliance were by affidavit, the tiniest possible house could 
be erected, about fourteen by sixteen—inches, not feet. Under terms of the Swamp 
and Overflow Act, claimants testified to the “overflowed” character of the land by 
swearing they had crossed it in a boat, neatly forgetting to mention that the boat 
was being hauled behind a wagon. On the other hand, irrigation ditches built 
under the Desert Land Act often failed to carry any water—and that law is 
still on the books, long obsolete but used deviously today by large land companies. 

Railroads were given 130 million acres, directly or through the states, in 
alternate, checkerboard sections along their routes, “in aid,” to finance construc- 
tion. Their holdings were intended for sale to settlers, but through “indemnity 
acts” they were able to trade for some of the finest timber stands of the West. 
Then there were the lumber companies. which transported hired ‘“‘entrymen” to 
file claims for $2.50 an acre under the Timber and Stone Act and thus obtained 
through sheer fraud millions of acres of priceless redwood and Douglas-fir forest. 

The marvel of the era was that in 1872, in the face of dissolution of the nation’s 
treasures, Yellowstone should be set aside as a public trust, or “withdrawn” 
from any possible private claim. This was a new course that ultimately led to 
establishment of national parks, forests, and wildlife refuges. 

Nevertheless, in that same year, the nation’s basic mining law was passed. It 
authorized anyone to roam the public lands in order to stake mining claims and 
attempt to discover valuable minerals; and, if he made a discovery, to purchase 
land for $2.50 or $5 an acre. The law is horribly outdated—everybody knows it 
and has known it for years. In 1920 the law was modified to provide for leasing, 
instead of purchase, of oil and gas, oil shale, potash, phosphate and coal deposits. 
It was modified again in 1955 to eliminate claims on some common varieties of 
minerals. But the basic law is still in effect and applies to a great many varieties, 
common and uncommon. The legitimate miners and pseudo-miners receive the 
same “incentive and reward” as the “hardy pioneer opening new frontiers” of 
almost one century ago, irrespective of all the new values in the lands. 

Thus, claims are filed to obtain title to land for speculation in areas of booming 
real estate, for summer cabins, filling stations, and timber. In 1966 alone, thou- 
sands of claims were filed for a mineral called dawsonite and other little-known 
metals in the Green River Basin of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming—an area 
containing what could prove a treasure in oil shale resources. Oil shale is covered 
by the leasing act, which provide rentals and royalties in favor of the United 
States, but dawsonite, the claimants hope, is not. And no matter who files a claim, 
much of the property has ended up with the nation’s major petroleum firms. 
Once a tract is disposed of, it is gone forever as far as use by the public is 
concerned. 

The development of minerals might easily be placed entirely on a leasing basis, 
with supervision and control of the surface remaining in Government hands. But 
mining interests exercise an almost primeval freedom and power, and enjoy priv- 
ileges unmatched by other users of our natural resources. The mineral and 
petroleum interests speak softly, but their voices are heard clearly in the hails 
of Congress. And so the ancient mining laws are sacrosanct. 

Livestock men once exercised more power over the public lands than they 
do today, although the range is still badly overgrazed almost everywhere. Some 
parts of the arid desert should never have been grazed at all, considering they 
provide scant forage and contribute virtually nothing to stability of the grazing 
industry. But grazing began and grew as sheer anarchy. The stockman, as Major 
John Wesley Powell once wrote, was “a trespasser on the public domain, an ob- 
stacle to settlement, and at best a crude forerunner of civilization.” 
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In one sense, public land policies—or the lack of them—forced overgrazing. 
Stockmen discovered that, in the absence of order, he who was first was best. 
They were forced to any extent to control water, and they know that whatever 
grass they left other would get—so they concentrated on leaving no grass at all. 
Range wars were a way of life between the cattlemen and the sheepmen, the latter 
roving with flocks of thousands. The cattlemen and sheepmen both fought the 
homesteaders, many of whom wasted their lives and their savings trying to farm, 
at Government invitation, desert lands which were too dry, rough or rocky, and 
grasslands which were too fragile for agriculture. 

After half a century of anarchy and deteriorating range over millions of 
acres, the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934 marked the first step to introduce some 
semblance of protection, if not management, into the public lands. It established 
grazing districts and a permit system. A priority of use in granting permits was 
based on the number of stock on the public range during the five preceding years. 
Preference was accorded to owners of land and water who could support their 
stock during the off months as a ranching unit. 

The grazing districts, initially covering 80 million acres, were administered 
by a new agency, the Grazing Division, while the old General Land Office con- 
tinued to issue leases for using the rest of the public domain (these two later 
merged to become the Bureau of Land Management), but the real power was 
vested in local stockmen’s associations, which chose members of governing 
advisory brands. They determined rules, regulations, allotments, and carrying 
capacity, and gave more orders than advice to Government agents. 

The Taylor Grazing Act was fraught with shortcomings. It failed to furnish 
authority really needed to manage the resources. It enabled some ranchers to 
overrate the numbers of stock they had run during the priority period, and it 
discriminated unfairly against others, driving honest men to bankruptcy. But 
it stopped range wars and unregulated competitive grazing, and marked a 
breakthrough to bringing order out of chaos. 

The favored ranchers supported the Taylor Grazing Act. But they insisted 
on exercising political influence to keep administration weak. For years per- 
sonnel was insufficient to conduct range surveys—the saying went that one or 
two men was responsible for supervising grazing on a district of two to eight 
million acres. Few people knew or cared anything about their affairs. They 
were alone, except for the stockmen, who were with them always. There was no 
organized program, no way of determining the actual carrying capacity of the 
land, and very little range improvement. One committee of Congress was 
unwilling to accept the principle of management or to increase grazing fees, while 
another committee declined to increase BLM’s appropriation until it showed more 
revenue from increased fees. 

Thus, the public lands continued to suffer abuse and to go downhill. Whenever a 
BLM director tried to reverse the trend, he was cut down by pressure from with- 
out and weakness in his own Department. The lands were picked over not only 
by commercial interests, but by other Federal agencies: Atomic Hnergy Com- 
mission ; military services; the U.S. Geological Survey, conducting explorations in 
ways that scar the earth; and the National Park Service, claiming the best areas 
for its own administration and proposing others as trading stock for acquiring 
private land for new parks. 

The outlook until recent years could scarcely have been more dismal. The 
changing times, however, have demanded that politicians depart from their 
traditional inaction, indecision, and vacillation. In 1957, BLM received appropria- 
tions for an intensive ten-year grazing review, called adjudication, and inventory 
of forage production and demand, and determination of the adjustment necessary 
to bring them in balance. 

Adjudication has been a tremendous project, involving surveys of the Federal 
range and 17,000 ranch properties, covering almost 200 million acres. It showed, 
clearly and simply, that the range was in poor condition and therefore unfit for 
wildlife and watershed protection, and not much good for grazing. 

But adjudication represents the beginning. Last summer in Hastern Oregon I 
saw in action the next step—range management. 

“Adjudication was a nasty word around here,” Max Lieurance, manager of 
the Vale District of BLM, said to me. “It meant reduction to the stockmen and 
nobody knew what he would come out with. In some units legitimate priority 
existed for more than twice the carrying capacity. But reduction alone wouldn’t do 
the job—it still meant congregating stock in the accessible areas with water. We 
needed a cooperative program, of working together, to manage the land and 
stock in the best interest of all.” 
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Max, a husky native Northwesterner schooled on the range, and I drove over 
part of the Vale District, which covers as much land as the State of Maryland. 
(‘It’s a long way to anywhere, from here to there,” he said.) It is a high, dry 
country, with short growing season and a thin skin of soil. A century ago it 
supported healthy stands of native perennial grasses, but sagebrush is now the 
dominant vegetation, surrounded by clusters of cheatgress, an annual which 
provides little forage and burns like flash fuel. The Vale District is the scene 
of about 330 ranching operations, with licenses to graze about 90,000 head of 
cattle and 45,000 head of sheep on public lands. 

“Until 1962 we couldn’t move,’ Max continued. “We had little money, few 
personnel. We were jumping from unit to unit, making surveys, talking about 
adjudication, while the resource was going downhill and looking more like 
desert pavement every day. We had no fire towers, firebreaks or guard stations, 
and no maintenance. Finally the Oregon delegation in Congress accepted our 
program and said, ‘We’ll get the money. Let’s see what you can do.’ ” 

That was when the “Vale Project” began—the largest rangeland renewal 
program ever attempted, a model area of national and international importance. 

The uphill struggles of the Vale Project constitute a story in itself. Brush 
has been controlled by aerial spray on 300,000 acres, releasing moisture for 
grasses. Drought resistant grass has been seeded on 200,000 acres. More than a 
thousand miles of fences have been built, and nearly 600 water troughs and 
storage tanks installed. The point that impresses me most, however, is not the 
role of the Government but of the ranchers. When they finally realized their 
backs were to the wall and the range was doomed, they accepted voluntary 
reductions in the number of stock and in the number of months on the public 
range. They accepted the practice of resting some pastures, of rotating use of 
others, of moving their cattle from one range unit to another. In short, the 
accepted the principle of management. ? 

At Vale, ranchers played a key part in proving that public land can be made 
more productive, and, consequently, in building more profitable operations for 
themselves. In some units, where it formerly took seventy acres to support one 
cow in a month, it now takes two to four acres. In other units, where it took 
fifteen acres per cow, it now takes one and a half acres. Today the stockmen 
see not only grass in place of desert, but some of their early reductions restored. 

Vale is the showlace of the BLM range, but hardly typical. Thus, far, on all the 
public lands, a total of T00 management plans have been completed, covering 
less than eighteen million acres. Approximately 12,800 such plans are needed 
in order to rehabilitate depleted range, to correct erosion, to improve all the 
natural resources, for water, wildlife, wilderness and recreation, as well as 
forage for livestock. 

Three years ago the BLM initiated a more intensive program of range man- 
agement. Bureau range managers believe that it is possible to double forage 
production by proper management alone without costly investments in seeding, 
land treatments, and brush sprayings. As a part of this effort a system of “‘rest- 
rotation” grazing management was started, first in a series of demonstration 
areas, and now each district has planned or initiated at least one “rest-rotation” 
system. Developed by Gus Hormay, a longtime employee of the Forest Service 
who now works for BLM, the results have been spectacular. Even in areas plagued 
by drought, vegetation conditions have improved significantly. 

The stockman is often pictured by conservationists as the bad guy, but I 
insist this view is sorely outmoded for the bulk of them. BLM management is 
based on the interdependence of public and private property; therefore it serves 
to stimulate a healthy land resource on both and enlarges the vistas and potentials 
of Western open space. It should not be forgotten that when snows come game 
herds filter to lower valleys and private lands. If these lands are lost, the game - 
is lost. Reductions in grazing numbers are urgently required on some ranges all 
over the West. The marginal weekend ranchers, who hold permits for twenty- 
five or fifty head of cattle and have little real interest in the land, may be 
eliminated, and maybe they should be. But a viable ranch economy, sustaining 
the medium-size stockman who runs 400 to 500 head, is much in the public 
interest and should be a goal of the public lands. 

As for wildlife, the greatest need is to assure that the range is grazed 
within carrying capacity. Wildlife and livestock do not have to be serious 
competitors, if both are kept in bounds. What is good for one can often be good 
good for the other. On the Vale Project, new roads to move livestock are also 
used by hunters and other outdoor recreationists. Reseedings for cattle receive 
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substantial use by antelope. Other seedings of nomad alfalfa and bitterbrush are 
designed for wildlife; and portions of sagebrush are spared from chemical 
treatment for the benefit of sage grouse, antelope, and deer. In developing the 
multipie-use plan, the Oregon Game Department furnishes the wildlife require- 
ments, which help strengthen public support for the whole program. 

The Vale Project is part of the new look, the upturn of recent years. In 1962, 
the old state and national advisory boards were expanded from single-use graz- 
ing membership to a broader base of community representation. A livewire, 
creative director of BLM, Charles Stoddard, who served from 1963 to 1966, 
brought in good new talents, including Bob Smith, Arizona Game and Fish Di- 
rector, to head up the wildlife program; Glen Fulcher, professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Nevada, a BLM critic, to direct the range staff, 
and Albert M. Day, former Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, to serve 
as a consultant. Stoddard sparked interest in modern multiple-use land planning 
that transcends spending soil and water conservation money for livestock only, 
surveying strictly for applicants for Federal lands, or running a forestry program 
just for timber sales. He gave the agency a legacy of lofty goals to fulfill in 
years to come. 

Before 1964, the whole concept of public lands was directed toward disposal. 
The Taylor Grazing Act was only a part way measure that authorized admin- 
istration ‘pending final disposal” and established grazing as the primary use. 
BLM and the Interior Department asked Congress for a permanent multiple-use 
law, patterned after the National Forest Multiple Use Act of 1960. Congress 
demurred, in its own fashion; it countered by establishing the Public Land Law 
Review Commission to study laws and procedures of all Federal land agencies. 
BLM came off with another temporary measure, the Classification and Multiple 
Use Act, but this time there was meat on the bone. 

The Act gave authority to classify lands for disposition or for retention in 
multiple-use management in manners that “best meet the present and future 
needs of the American people.” Until the Commission’s report is submitted, ac- 
cording to the Act, BLM can manage retained lands for grazing, occupancy, in- 
dustrial development, fish and wildlife, timber, outdoor recreation, mineral devel- 
opment, watershed, wilderness preservation, or preservation of public values 
“that would be lost if the land passed from Federal ownership.” It also adopted 
the streamlined Public Land Sales Act, which provides for the sale of suitable 
large tracts for community growth and development with requisites of zoning. 

The Multiple Use Act has recast the public lands—to be managed, not simply 
maintained for disposal. And when Congress last fall extended the life of the 
Public Land Law Review. Commission, it had no alternative, despite the pressures 
of the special interests and their political allies, but to extend the Multiple Use 
Act. 

So far, more than sixty-six million acres have been classified, almost entirely 
for multiple use management. The first classification involved 600,000 acres in 
Valley County, Montana, where the Valley County Advisory Group, appointed by 
the county commissioners, held twenty-five open meetings to inform the public 
and seek local views. Those early hearings set a pattern of healthy public ex- 
pression and interest in continuing Federal ownership. In North Dakota, where 
BLM thought of disposing of all its remaining holdings, wildlife groups pointed 
out that pothole country contained excellent habitat for migrating birds. In area 
after area, the public surprisingly has insisted on retaining isolated tracts for 
picnicking, fishing, rock-hounding, and camping. These isolated tracts include 
the roughest, toughest parts of the Deschutes River in Oregon, with some of the 
finest potential for steelhead and salmon fishing in the Northwest, and thirty 
miles of the Salmon River, near the confluence of the Snake River in Idaho, with 
fishing for catfish, bass, and sturgeon. Another area classified for retention covers 
one hundred miles along the Gila River near Phoenix, Arizona, a green belt in the 
arid desert regarded as the finest whitewing nesting habitat in the United States, 
and heavily populated with mourning dove, quail, song-birds, and mule deer. 

It is roughly estimated that 150 million of the 175 million acres in the Western 
States may ultimately be classified for retention. BLM has begun a monumental 
program of posting signs, so that sportsmen and other recreation users will know 
when they are on public land and when they are not. Maps of public lands in 
each state are now available for the first time. In Wyoming, the agency has 
negotiated some agreements with the state and land owners to permit access 
across private property, a critical need throughout the West considering the 
pattern of intermingled ownership. 
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The BLM maps illustrate the horrible pattern of “checkerboard” ownership. 
The railroads, as I mentioned earlier, received alternating sections along their 
routes. The states received grants specified as ‘‘school sections.”’ Settlers claimed 
the arable bottom lands and miners patented other tracts scattered over he 
public domain. The checkerboard system is nobody’s fault; the original inten- 
tion was to give all the land away. But today it stands in the way of efficient, 
economic land management. Land exchange with private owners in order to fill in 
the blocks is a must, but BLM does not have the same authority to conduct 
workable exchanges as do the Park and Forest Services. 

This is just one of a thousand public land problems which now confront the 
Public Land Law Review Commission and, more importantly, the public itself. 
An opportunity is before the people to create a whole new system of managed 
lands bearing some such title as Resource Conservation Areas, with names com- 
parable to national parks and national forests, with boundaries, and with signs 
at entrances and exists—a real identity for the public lands. 

The present director of BLM, Boyd Rasmussen, could be the man to lead the 
agency toward this fulfillment. Before coming to Interior last year he had worked 
in the West with the Forest Service for nearly thirty years and learned the 
organizational ropes. He is the sort of bureau chief to insist on choosing his own 
personnel on the basis of merit and not political connections. And if he doesn’t 
insist on it, the odds are against him, and BLM, making the grade. 

Many of the big decisions are hanging fire, pending the report of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. Some decisions and actions cannot wait. To con- 
tinue to dispose of land under antiquated laws deprives the Commission and 
Congress of their options; therefore, actions under creaky statutes like the Desert 
Land Law and the Mining Law should be contained. Several thousand cases of 
illegal occupancy on Government lands—some involving squatters with affluence 
and influence—should be cleared up with dispatch. This can be done without any 
new Congressional sanction. And other BLM state offices can follow the pattern in 
Arizona of clearing billboards and other forms of blight from the public lands. 

Just as management plans are being prepared for grazing allotments, so should 
detailed management plans be prepared for wildlife and recreation. BLM has 
the authority now to identify and safeguard scenic, scientific, and natural values. 
Yet when I traveled the Rogue River last year I found that timber cutting 
practices leave a lot to be desired in protecting the wild character of the river 
and its fisheries resource. 

I foresee that one of the big issues of the future will involve the quality of 
recreation on BLM lands. Most stockmen look upon recreation more with ap- 
prehension than antagonism. They know they cannot deny the public use of its 
own lands, but they fear being overrun by litter, vandalism, and defacement. 
They envision hunters camping in meadows held for late grazing, and occasionally 
shooting stock instead of game; and campers who forget to bring firewood using 
fenceposts, or cutting through fences when no gate is handy. It strikes me that 
if we are serious about the term “‘carrying capacity of the land,” then we should 
determine acceptable numbers and types of human use, as well as animal use, and 
institute restraints on one as well as the other. Considering that the surge to the 
outdoor represents an awakening in concern for conservation and a quality en- 
vironment, such restraints are in the best public interest. 

Our best interest will be served by looking at the public land as the property 
of all the people, with benefits measured in higher terms than revenues to the 
Government or profits to the powerful few. To be specific, why do we need so 
urgently to develop the oil shale resource of the Green River Basin? “Known and 
anticipated reserves are considered wholly adequate to carry us into the next 
century on the basis of our best judgment on demand,” Secretary Udall wrote 
recently. In the next breath he added that, ‘““‘We cannot be entirely sure that some 
discovery or event may [not] require a sharp increase in petroleum energy 
demand,” but he might also have noted that some other discovery could very 
easily enable a sharp decrease in demand. 

In the heart of the Green River Basin, the Piceance Creek drainage of north- 
western Colorado is one of the most famous and productive hunting areas in 
North America, a wintering ground for 30,000 to 60,000 mule deer. Industrial 
development certainly could endanger the wildlife habitat. Strip mining for 
oil shale could ruin the land surface for other uses. It could create enormous 
spoil piles and problems in stream and air pollution. More valuable are the in- 
tangibles which has no price tag. 
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The public lands, as I wrote earlier, constitute the nation’s last smogfree 
frontier. And so they can remain, for the benfit of this generation and genera- 
tions hence. It won’t be easy to protect them as such, but the effort is worth it. 
After all, these lands are ours. 


THE Prot To STEAL THE WEST 


(By William Voigt, Jr.) 


Twenty years ago we called it “The Great Land Grab.” Nobody has yet put 
a label on the present happening, but there are some striking similarities to 
what has gone before—including familiar faces, names, and organizational titles. 

That other time a handful of aroused conservationists recruited a scratch 
army of helpers and blocked the would-be land grab. They didn’t kill it, though. 
Hunger for land doesn’t die easy, especially when its public land that our 
Government had been in the habit of practically given away for more than a 
century and a half. 

After the conservationists threw back the heavy land-grab offensive of 194647, 
they had to maintain an alert for several more years against flank attacks on 
our national estate in the West. 

Who wore the black hats in this story? In normal social intercourse they 
usually were a pretty good bunch of fellows: genial ranchers with a flair for 
openhanded hospitality, western style. The smiles would go off their faces, 
however, when the talk got around to the grazing of domestic livestock on the 
national forests and the public domain. Then they would take on some of the 
characteristics of the robber barons of the last half of the 19th century. And 
they had some powerful allies. 

It should be clearly understood that the entire western livestock industry 
never was in on the land grab. It was organized and led by a handful of 
influential ranchers with key places in state and national livestock associations. 
Some were old enough to remember the winner-take-all days of the open range. 
when the rancher who had possession of strategically located waterholes and 
enough armed cowhands or sheepherders to hang on to them, ruled the whole 
back country—at times hundreds of square miles of prime mountain and plains 
forage—for his herds or flocks. 

And what were these livestock leaders shooting for? Millions of acres of public 
domain and other areas administered by the Bureau of Land Management: 
large chunks—more millions of acres—managed by the Forest Service; and even 
certain potential grazing lands in our national parks and monuments. 

The lands those stockmen wanted were, and still are, the habitat for most of 
the year of close to three-fourths of the chief big-game animals of the West— 
deer, elk, antelope, and bear. Their lakes and streams were, and still are, the home 
of most of the West’s trout and other cold-water species of fish. Their shaded 
glades, their foot and horse trails that follow the valleys of clear mountain 
brooks, and their camping and picnicking areas alongside streams and lakes, 
even then had a use record of more than eight million visitor-days of outdoor 
recreation of all kinds. Today those numbers have grown to more than 112 million 
and are still growing. 

Early land practices—including severe overuse of the West by growing num- 
bers of cattle and sheep—had by the turn of this century cut down big-game 
numbers to the point where some could be called endangered species. The first 
restraints put upon the livestock use of public lands came about 1905, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was president. The game animals responded the way nature 
intended them to respond to improved habitat and greater protection against 
enemies. They multiplied rapidly. 

When grazing on the public domain was first brought under government 
regulation after passage of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, a notable increase 
took place in native big-game animals there, too—especially antelope, which 
like the high plains country. 

In fact, the animal increase made big-game hunting so popular that tourist 
bureaus throughout the public land West began bragging about how much new 
money was coming in from the East and Midwest. 

On the other hand, stockmen began complaining. Elk, and, to a lesser extent, 
deer, ate stacked hay and fences suffered. Some ranchers were willing to give 
game animals a break. Many others were unhappy because their cattle and 
sheep had to share the available grass and browse with elk and deer. So, “‘big- 
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game damage” and “big- game competition for forage’ became a fixed part of 
the western natural resource issue and were the subject of editorials in stock- 
men’s magazines. 

It was a combination of these various things—resentment over Government 
laws and regulations, ambition to own bigger livestock spreads, the big- game 
“problem”, and related matters—that brought on the attempted land grab in 
the late 1940's 

C. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute, 
told me he believes there is vastly more at stake today than in 1946-47, and that 
grazing lands may now be a minority interest. He believes that by comparison, 
we can look back on that earlier attempt as little more than a mini-grab. 

The stockmen were out in front then, leading the charge. They are out in 
front again now. This time their readily identifiable allies are more prominently 
in evidence, and have increased in number. They are the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, The American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
The National Association of Manufacturers. 

The membership represented nationally by the U.S. Chamber then and now 
consists of commercial users of every kind of natural resource found in the public 
lands of the West. If the stockmen had gotten what they wanted in that era, 
how long would it have taken before others moved in to claim their share of the 
kill? 

Ranchers taking part in the earlier scheme talked and thought in terms of the 
pounds of beef and mutton that forage from the public lands would put on their 
livestock. The conservation team thought of the fine hunting and fishing found 
there, and the boating, hiking, picnicking, camping, mountain climbing, skiing, 
or just plain feasting the eyes on spectacular scenery, reveling in the open space 
that was all around. And none of it was posted. It belonged to us, you and me. 

The acres in public ownership cannot be increased substantially. We have to 
make do with what we have now, for the most part, yet our population is rising 
every year, increasing the demand for Uncle Sam’s acres without increasing the 
supply. That automatically raises the value of what there is. Open space, clear 
air, clean water—things that are still available in relative abundance in the 
West—are worth many times today what they were in the 1940’s, because we 
have more people hankering to enjoy them and they are scarce commodities nearly 
everywhere else. These factors, at least, are being recognized. 

Why there was a period of relative quiet for some years after the main battle 
twenty years ago is something else, another story we won’t go into here. The 
main point is that for a time the stockmen were reasonably mollified. Once in a 
while a rumbling sound seemed to forecast a new eruption from the livestock 
side. Such a sound came in 1961, when a Wyoming state livestock organization 
adopted a set of resolutions, one of which openly advocated another land-grab 
attempt, 1946 style. It could be, of course, that this was mainly a way of express- 
ing resentment that Congress had in 1960 passed the Multiple Use and Sustained 
Yield Act to govern management of the national forests. 

This was a good law. But in assessing the western land situation in all its 
changing patterns through the years, we must face the basic and unpleasant 
truth that Congress has not done a good overall job of writing public land laws. 
New bills have been passed time and again without repealing or amending old 
laws with obsolete or conflicting language. By the early 1960’s we had approxi- 
mately 5,000 Federal land laws and almost 15,000 rules and regulations growing 
out of the laws, which was an unholy mess, and still is today. 

The upshot was the enactment in 1964 of P.L. 88-606, creating the Public Land 
Law Review Commission (PLLRC), which is to report its findings to Congress 
in 1970. It consists of members from both houses of Congress, and of Presidential 
appointees. There is a prestigious advisory council, and state advisers were ap- 
pointed by the fifty Governors. The commission’s job is to make recommendations 
to reduce the land laws to manageable numbers and to orderly, logical content. 
It is to seek more efficient and economical administration of the hundreds of 
millions of acres held in trust for the people of America by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Finally, the commission is to take a position on which public lands are 
to be disposed of and which retained in Federal ownership. 

That clause, to get rid of or retain, is the hook in the law. There really are bits 
and pieces of public land that the Government could well do without and which 
can legitimately be put in private or state hands without harming the bulk of 
the public lands and their management as a national estate held in trust. 

But it wasn’t long after the passage of the act and the creation of the PLLRC 
before that well-known tendency of history to repeat itself appeared. 
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The commission held a series of public meetings at intervals between June 
1966, and April 1968. At meetings in the West and at Washington, those old 
familiar names, titles, and organizations were much in evidence. 

The testimony of the stockmen before the commission was loaded with refer- 
ences to “security of tenure,” and to the “disposal” of “‘suitable” public lands. 

“Security of tenure” may be translated as “I want to keep what I’ve got for 
a long, long time.” 

“Disposal” means “Sell it to me, cheap.” 

“Suitable” is defined as “Whatever has money in it for me.” 

And as the stockmen testified, their allies nodded their heads in approval. 
When they took their turn at the witness table, they told the commission, ‘That 
goes for me, too.” 

Why this attitude by the groups that say they speak for business and industry? 
One simply is forced to surmise that it stems from the astronomical dollar values 
that are on and under the public lands. The timber with the highest per-acre 
worth stands on national forests and other western areas similar to those forests. 
The mineral wealth that remains in these lands is fabulous; oil shale alone— 
lying in thick beds in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah—has been estimated as 
worth at least $300 billion. 

But a number of very important steps must be taken before any sizable chunks 
of public land can be “disposed of” to private interests. First of all, it is unlikely 
that Congress would immediately pass laws to do so without PLLRC recommenda- 
tion. The stockmen know this, which may be one of the reasons so many of them 
traveled so far to testify in favor of disposal at PLLRC meetings. 

There is no present indication that the commission will recommend disposal 
of enough public land for it to be called a “grab.’”’ People on the commission, and 
some of their advisers, who vividly remember the 1940’s and early 1950’s. One 
of them is U.S. Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, the same Anderson 
who backed the Forest Service so strongly when he was Secretary of Agriculture 
in the “Wild West Show” days. And it seems a pretty sure bet that most if not 
all of the commissioners and advisers know that the calendar can’t be turned 
back to the free and easy land practices of the past. We live in the 1960’s, not 
the 1860's. 

But if the commission should recommend any substantial disposal of public 
lands to present users—and the law under which it was created permits it to do 
this—the flood gates can be expected to open wide. It will be a case of “Hold your 
hats, boys, here we go again.” Livestock, mining, and timber interests are in- 
fluential in the West. Members of Congress from those states usually listen when 
they speak, even in a whisper. 

Dr. Marion Clawson now operates from the Washington-based research organi- 
zation, Resources For the Future, Inc., which is financed by the Ford Foundation. 
He was the first director of the Bureau of Land Management after it was created 
out of the old General Land Office and the Grazing Service in 1946. He suffered 
frustration in that capacity ; he took punishment. He knows the West; he knows 
public lands; he knows how the livestock leadership thinks and operates. In 
the middle 1950’s, Dr. Clawson was convinced that the public lands fight had 
become a standoff. In one of his books he wrote that it looked as though the lands 
were safely in Federal ownership for the use and enjoyment of future generations 
of Americans. He didn’t believe either the conservation forces or the stockmen 
and their friends had enough muscle to cram whatever either wanted down the 
other’s throat. 

Dr. Clawson remains optimistic. In a recent conversation he said he believes 
that except for minor adjustments in ownership patterns that really should be 
made, the Federal estate will remain intact. He said there are, and always will 
be, special interest groups—including recreationists—wanting many kinds of 
favors, and they will keep trying. Much of his optimism, however, appeared to 
rest on the extent to which the guardians of the public estate—in and out of 
government—keep alert and stand ready to take defensive steps. 

And what do some of the key figures in the conservation movement today 
think? Tom Kimball, of the National Wildlife Federation, does not take as 
sanguine a view as Clawson. Here is what he wrote me: 

“With the myriad demands on our land and water resources, the pressure 
to allow public lands to go into private ownership is steadily increasing. You 
could not call this a resurgence of the old land grab by the exploiters because it 
never ceased. As specific evidence, the wool growers’ and cattlemen’s associations 
are today assessing permittees of public lands so much per animal unit month 
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of grazing, with the money to be used as a war chest. ... You can rest assured 
that .. , if we have our way, whatever lands are necessary will be reserved in 
public ownership to meet a wide variety of needs, not the least of which is 
wholesome outdoor recreation.” 

Cc. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, mentioned earlier, told the National Audubon 
Society : 

“Tf outdoor recreation, fish and wildlife, and environmental values are to have 
full consideration in the deliberations of the commission, and subsequently by 
the Congress, more conservationists will have to make their views known. The 
commission has been soliciting opinions, and I can assure you that the so-called 
user groups—the mining, timber, irrigation, forage, and public land occupancy 
interests—have been filling the record and making demands to which many of 
us are opposed.” 

And Joe Penfold, of the Izaak Walton League, said in a summarizing statement 
to the commission : 

“The problems and the issues of the public lands stem from one principal 
fact: They are immensely valuable, for their timber, forage, minerals, wildlife, 
water, for scenic and recreation purposes—and as space itself, that resource which 
diminishes day by day as the population expands and more and more of the 
land surface is preempted in meeting basic needs of society. Consequently, we 
hold that the great bulk of the Federal public lands should be retained in public 
ownership.” 

These three thoughtful, experienced leaders in the conservation of our natural 
resources must have had something fundamental and serious on their minds 
when they put the quoted words on paper. Their words are like a warning to all 
who care to stay alert, now and in the years to come. 

Mr. Contry. Further articles are planned as part of our continuing 
program to keep our readers and the American public informed and 
alert. ; 

Mr. Chairman, we support with wholehearted enthusiasm and vigor 
the regulations providing for an increase in grazing fees to fair market 
value. The livestock men have indicated they, too, realize the fee is 
low. The issue essentially is not whether there should be an increase, 
or even an increase to fair market value, but whether the charge for 
using the public lands will be determined on the basis of objective 
analysis, or will be dictated to the public by the stockmen on their 
own terms. 

They demand a monetary value for their grazing permits built 
into the grazing fees, a concept that would clearly establish proprie- 
tary rights which are granted to no other users of public lands. 

Outdoor recreationists of the West and of the entire country do not 
want livestock interests to succeed in forcing this recognition of permit 
value. It would signal the opening step in granting control of the 
land to a single use. Based on past experience, fish, wildlife, and the 
recreation related to them will suffer. 

Today, even without Government recognition of permit value, live- 
stock operators often post public lands illegally, extract fees from 
hunters, and in some instances openly propose that ranchers be given 
authority to charge recreationists for the use of their grazing allot- 
ment areas on lands owned by the people of the United States. 

One reason for this sorry state stems from the composition of local 
district advisory boards as provided by the Taylor Grazing Act. The 
law requires there be “an advisory board of local stockmen”—and 
so there is. Itis the only use of public domain lands with a Government- 
sponsored and financed lobby at the BLM district level. Uncle Sam 
picks up the tab for travel to and expenses at meetings of 53 such 
boards. 
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The law authorizes the local boards to advise and recommend on any 
matters affecting the administration of the act within the district. 
Consequently, some members, when asked to describe their positions, 
have stated frankly that they constitute a “board of directors” and 
that BLM employees do the work after they set the policy. The local 
boards often have become ruling cliques elected by a small minority 
of land users—membership shows a very low percent turnover and 
some members appointed in the beginning are still on board and 
running things, wielding power far beyond that which would be ap- 
pointed according to population, numbers of users, or national 
interests. 

Surely, it would be helpful to BLM district managers if each had a 
full-fledged multiple-use advisory board to provide a cross-section of 
public viewpoint. But the present arrangement blocks constructive 
advice. The law presently provides for five to 12 livestock members 
elected to each district advisory board, plus one appointed member to 
represent wildlife interests. The vote of the latter can easily be negated 
at any time. So can his influence: one wildlife adviser was instructed 
by the chairman that his job was to “Give the game department 
trouble.” He might have done so anyway, for many wildlife advisers 
have been strictly wolves in sheep’s clothing—stockmen_ supposedly 
representing wildlife but true only to their own single economic 
interest. 

Trained wildlife biologists rarely ever get appointed, so powerful 
are ranch politics, and well-intentioned advisers have been forced to 
switch their recommendations on reductions of livestock for conserva- 
tion reasons after influential local neighbors ganged up on them. 

Yes, some men on the boards have been good conservationists, good 
citzens, but the overall effect of the system is detrimetal to natural re- 
sources and the national welfare. The boards understand only one 
thing: livestock. Recreational economics, esthetic values, the funda- 
mentals of land and water conservation, the board concepts of multiple 
use, are rarely understood or accepted. 

The effect of this single-use outlook by the local boards is apparent 
on the land, where wildlife-livestock conflicts almost always are re- 
solved in favor of the livestock. Section 9 of the Taylor Act requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide rules and regulations for coopera- 
tion with interested State wildlife agencies. This has scarcely ever 
been implemented beyond the level of lip service. Sheep have been 
authorized on critical deer and antelope ranges. Essential antelope 
ranges have been overgrazed. On an average, less than 10 percent, and 
in some cases less than 1 percent of the carrying capacity of the public 
lands has been reserved for wildlife. 

State and national boards have some other groups represented, but 
they too are dominated by stockmen. The National Advisory Board 
Council has 20 livestock members and 22 others for all other points of 
view—but several of the others polarize with the western livestock 
interests in a manner that continues their hold on the public lands. In 
this critical time of our natural resource history, this system is simply 
not in the best national interest. Endorsement of the new grazing fee 
schedule by Congress should be the opening step toward the application 
of real multiple-use concepts on the public lands. 
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Grazing fees and permit value also have a definite bearing on access, 
which constitutes a grave and steadily worsening problem, extremely 
disturbing to sportsmen, I assure you. Allow me to quote from a letter 
to the editor published in the current (March) issue of Field & 
Stream : 

As a sportsman and president of the Craig Chapter of the Colorado Sports- 
mans Association, I am working in this part of the country to conserve our wild- 
life so we will have game and a place to hunt. We in this country have trouble 
getting on public lands, as the stockmen are charging sportsmen to hunt these 
lands. A lot of these same stockmen would not make it if they owned this land 
themselves, for their taxes would not then be as cheap as their grazing permits. 

We find such a condition prevalent where public and private lands 
are intermixed, such as in the checkerboard railroad grant areas. In- 
dividual ranchers, or groups of ranchers, exploit their public land 
erazing privileges to establish fee hunting or fishing, acting directly 
or by leasing their ranch areas to commercial syndicates trading as 
“clubs.” Although no reference may be made in the lease, the public 
lands are an obvious basic consideration because without them the 
practice would not be feasible. 

In these operations the perimeters of both private and public lands 
are posted against trespass or public entry. Private roads are closed by 
means of locking gates. Only club members or persons paying a daily, 
weekly, or seasonal fee are permitted to use the posted areas. The areas 
may be patrolled by armed or deputized guards, whose duty is to in- 
timidate and remove anyone who has not paid, even though this citizen 
may actually be on public land. 

Thus, the grazing license is used to control and restrict access to 
public lands, rather than as a means of protecting such access, as it 
should. 

Several large clubs and a number of smaller clubs are now in busi- 
ness. Unless Congress and the Interior Department act quickly and 
decisively, the number will doubtless increase. One of these clubs, Elk 
Mountain Safari, now controls about 300,000 acres of public and pri- 
vate land in Wyoming. Another, Recreation Unlimited, controls more 
than a million acres of public and private land in Wyoming. The 
newest, called the American Sportsman’s Club, is headquartered in 
Colorado, but operates in several States. 

Mr. Chairman, Field & Stream earnestly hopes that this Committee 
will urge the Secretary of the Interior to require right-of-way across 
private lands where they block access to public lands, as a fundamental 
condition of the grazing privilege. The Secretary has the authority 
to do so under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The Secretary should be urged, further, to adjust grazing fees in 
order to compensate the landowner for providing a right-of-way, 
under terms of section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

But most important, Congress and the Secretary should recognize 
that the problem is caused at its root by intermixed land patterns. Ef- 
forts should be accelerated to effectuate land exchanges on a large 
scale, thus consolidating manageable portions of the public lands in 
such a manner as to provide maximum benefits to the people. 

Difficulty arises for the simple reason that ranchers are using these 
lands under regulations drafted by the ranching industry itself to 
implement the Taylor Grazing Act. They exert a proprietary interest; 
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they control public use of millions of acres of public lands; they are 
not required to negotiate to continue this control so long as they pay 
their fees. For these reasons we have come to support the fair market 
value concept and to oppose the recognition of permit value in grazing 
fees. 

It is undeniable that a small minority of careless, sometimes callous, 
outdoorsmen have killed livestock, set fire to grasslands and woodlands, 
shot holes in windmills and stock water tanks, kept cattle away, from 
watering areas, and left litter on public and private land. Such behavior 
cannot be condoned. 

But the cure is not the banishment of all recreationists, or the pay- 
ment of admission charges to stockmen. The answer to our land prob- 
Jems lies in expanding the provisions for sound management of the 
land. Wildlife and livestock are not competitors when game manage- 
ment and range management are allowed to be properly done. Actually 
they enhance each other. The Vale project in Southeastern Oregon has 
proven this. 

As evidence of this I submit for the record an article by Ted True- 
blood, “The Vale Project,” which will run in a future issue of Field 
& Stream. | 

Senator Cuurcu. Very well. I am glad to direct that an article by 
my good friend Ted Trueblood be inserted at this point in the record. 

Mr. Contry. Thank you. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


TresT PLOT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 


(By Ted Trueblood) 


One warm day last October while my wife and I were hunting chukars in 
southeastern Oregon we drove around a rocky point and came upon a red-capped 
hunter sitting on the bank above the dirt road. Beside him lay a handsome buck 
with a rifle leaning in a fork of the wide-spread antlers. Since it was obvious 
the lucky nimrod had just brought his deer down off the mountain and might 
be a long way from his car, I stopped and asked if he wanted a ride. 

He was a good-looking kid in his early twenties and obviously tired. Sweat, 
now drying, had traced dark lines on his dusty face, his shoulders sagged, and 
he’d taken off his boots to ease his feet. But he shook his head and said, ‘‘No, my 
buddy has already gone for the car. Thanks.” 

I said, “That’s a dandy buck.” 

He beamed. ‘“‘Isn’t he a beauty ! Is he a big deer ?”’ 

“About as big as they come,” I told him, exaggerating just a little, ‘and a 
good head. If this was Pennsylvania you could call him a ten-pointer. But how 
come you don’t know he’s big, after bringing him down to the road?” 

“T never saw a mule deer before,” the youngster answered. “I grew up in Mich- 
igan and after I finished school I got a job in Los Angeles. We drove up Satur- 
day. This is my first hunt in the West.” He paused a moment, then went on. 
“One thing has been bothering me, though. We came through a fence down the 
road a way, but there were no signs. Do you happen to know whose land we've 
been hunting on?’ 

I said, “Yours!” 

“Your’re kidding ! I live in California.” 

“IT know this country pretty well,” I explained, “and everything for about 20 
miles up and down the road is public domain. The fence you saw was built by 
the Bureau of Land Management to control grazing. You own this land and so do 
I—and so does every other American citizen. And you don’t have to ask anybody 
for permission to hunt on it. 

He looked at the buck and looked out across the rolling hills to the west, with 
the red ball of the sun slanting down over them, and then back up the steep, 
rocky hillside behind. He thought a minute, a furrow coming between his dusty 
eyebrows, and said, “It’s great, isn’t it.” 
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It is great. It is the greatest thing American sportsmen have left, this land 
of ours. Excluding Alaska and the National Forests, we have approximately 
170 million acres of public land in the 11 western states. It has a recreation 
potential, so far but little utilized, that is becoming more valuable day by day 
as our population grows. But we have done wrong by it in the past and it needs 
help. 

Beginning about 100 years ago, the public domain was grazed by domestic 
livestock for more than half a century without restriction. There were no rules 
or regulations. No agency of the Government supervised the use of this land 
that belonged to all the people. It was the stepchild of our burgeoning American 
prosperity. Excessive grazing, which probably reached a peak between 1890 and 
1910, reduced millions of acres that had once provided lush forage to dust bowl 
status. 

The first attempt to halt the devastation came with the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act in 1934. Its stated purpose was “to stop injury to the public grazing 
lands by preventing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and development, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and for other purposes.” 

Grazing districts were set up, to be administered by the newly created Grazing 
Service, and land not included in them was to be managed by the General Land 
Office. (Twelve years later these agencies were combined in the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Interior. ) 

So a start was made, forced by the fact that thousands of square miles had 
been depleted almost beyond repair. The lush grass was gone in huge areas, 
replaced by weeds and brush that neither provided food for livestock nor pre- 
vented erosion. Dust blew in clouds. The rains and melting snows of winter car- 
ried silt down off the hillsides into streams and reservoirs. The violent thunder- 
storms of summer, characteristic of all this arid region, stripped millions of tons 
of irreplaceable top soil off the slopes. 

By 1962, after nearly 30 years of struggling, always with inadequate financing 
and too-small staffs, to restore the western range lands to their original produc- 
tive condition or, at least, to prevent further deterioration, the range managers 
had gained mostly in experience. They had learned many of the answers, but 
they needed more money and more men. Some of them dreamed of just one spot, 
a pioneer project, a test plot, where they might demonstrate what could be done 
if they were given the means to do it. 

Their dreams were fulfilled that year when Congress authorized the Vale 
Project in the southeastern corner of Oregon. Here, in an area about the size of 
Vermont, bordered by Idaho on the east and Nevada on the south, the Bureau 
of Land Management’s Vale District exhibited all the ills of hundreds of other 
grazing districts in the West. On the 80 percent of the land within the district 
that was public domain, 4.6 million acres, we would, for the first time anywhere, 
spend enough to see if it really is possible to heal the wounds resulting from 75 
years of neglect and abuse. 

Though still far from completion, the Vale Project already has proved itself. 
It has demonstrated what can—and must—be done to rehabilitate many more 
millions of denuded acres. And, surprisingly, though it was originally expected 
to cost about three dollars an acre, the amazing ability of the land to respond 
when given a chanace has proved that more than was expected can be accom- 
plished for less than was anticipated. 

The project was set up for completion in seven years, though at the level of 
appropriations so far it will probably take 12. There were five objectives: (1) 
maintain livestock use at current levels with some hope of eventual increase, 
(2) provide for better stewardship of surface water resources, (3) control soil 
erosion, (4) provide for full public recreational use, and (5) improve wildlife 
habitat. 

One of the first steps, naturally, was to take inventory. Range resource surveys 
were made to determine how much grazing is proper. So were dependent pro- 
perty surveys to make sure that home ranches within the area could provide 
five months of feed for the livestock that would use the range the other seven 
months. 

Suitability of the public land for other purposes has also been analyzed with 
the ideal of devoting all areas to their highest and best uses. For example, an 
inventory of recreational potentials produced a list of 123 locations where camp- 
ing and picnicking facilities could be installed. Plans for watershed management 
have been drawn up. 
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At the end of six years, sagebrush had been removed from 209,609 acres and 
grass had been seeded on 199,098. More than 1,100 miles of fence had been built. 
Water developments had been completed on 748 locations. In addition, two fire 
lookouts and one fire guard station had been built, and roads, trails and fire 
breaks had been constructed. 

All of this was primarily for livestock. For wildlife, 36,000 acres of legumes 
had been seeded (mostly nomad alfalfa sowed with crested wheatgrass pianted 
for cattie) ; 1,146 acres of fourwing saltbush and 321 acres of bitterbrush had 
been seeded on deer winter range; cover trees and shrubs for upland birds had 
been planted on 80 acres in two sites; 18 goose nesting islands had been built 
in a large stock reservoir; 12 guzzlers and 22 bird baths (both upland bird 
watering devices) had been installed; one reservoir had been improved for fish- 
ing; five springs had been developed and Six reservoirs had been built; seven 
springs and 12 reservoirs had been fenced; four canyons and two study exclo- 
sures had been fenced, and 11 cattle guards had been installed. 

There is an obvious disparity between improvements made for livestock and 
improvements made for game—748 water developments compared to 64, for 
example. How come? There are several good reasons, but first let me say that 
I have hunted and fished in this area for 30 years and have covered it from end 
to end and from side to side. I know it well. Furthermore, I have never owned a 
cow in my life, yet I believe the priority so far has been correct. 

First, and basic to the management of all the public domain, is this truth: 
What is good for the land is good for everyihing—good for livestock, good for 
game, and good for people. Unregulated grazing created the problems; only 
control of grazing could correct them. This. had to come first. 

On the Vale Project, cattle now graze the fenced seedings of crested wheat- 
grass in the spring. This gives the native grass time to make a healthy growth 
before they are turned out on it. Then, in the fall, they are shifted back to the 
wheatgrass again. The result of this rotation surprised even the range experts 
who proposed it. Freed from prolonged spring grazing, the native range made 
an amazing comeback. 

This meant better forage for cattle when they were on it during the summer. 
It also meant reduced erosion and better habitat for the deer, antelope, sage 
grouse, chukars, Hungarian partridge, and quail that use it, too. 

Second, the livelihood of the ranchers within the Vale District depends on 
the public land. Without it, they could not survive; they have no other source 
of income but their cattle. By removing sagebrush, planting crested wheatgrass, 
building fences, and providing water, the range was able to support more cattle 
than before. At the same time, the range itself is in better condition now than it 
was ten years ago. 

Third, many of the developments that were made primarily for livestock have 
also benefitted the game. This is dry country. The annual precipitation ranges 
from seven to ten inches and most of it comes either as snow during the winter 
or in violent thunderstorms during the summer. Nearly all the streams are bone 
dry from June until January. Many springs flow only intermitttenly. There are 
now approximately 2,000 antelope, 37,000 deer, and nobody knows how many 
upland birds on the Vale Project. And all of them must have water. 

Game habitat has always been restricted during the dry months, not by food 
and cover, but by the availability of water. Then the BLM started building little 
stock reservoirs that caught water from the spring runoff and thunderstorms and 
held it through the autumn. There is now water in many areas where there was 
none before. And there is hunting where none existed when I was a boy. 

Five years ago next fall, Clare Conley came out from New York to hunt with 
Willard Cravens and me. It was a so-so year for chukars and quail. We tried 
several of our old favorite spots and we didn’t find many birds. Then, on the 19th 
of October—I’ll never forget it; I have it written down—we started down a new 
BLM road that looked as though it might take us to a canyon I had hunted before 
but had been able to reach only by a long, round-about trip. We didn’t get to the 
canyon. Instead, we found—and named—Chukar Lake. We also found and named 
Chukar Basin. A few days later, we found and named Upper Chukar Lake. The 
reason for their names is obvious. The place was crawling with chukars. Here, 
in a high, bone-dry area where there had been no birds before, the BLM had 
built two little reservoirs for livestock, about two miles apart. The hills were 
steep and rocky, the cover was good enough, and cheat grass was abundant. 
Given water, the chukars had every requirement. They moved in and did their 
thing. 
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The limit in Oregon that year was eight. We killed 24 chukars and 20 quail that 
first day. We came back several times before Clare went home and then Willard 
and I continued to hunt there until the season ended on December 31. The supply 
of birds was inexhaustible. 

Another benefit to game from having many, well-disperseu sources of water 
is this: When springs are ten miles apart and cattle have to come to them to 
water, they make a dust bowl around each one. There is neither food nor cover. 
But when there are many places to get a drink the stock don’t use any of them 
so heavily and the surrounding vegetation isn’t trampled out. 

Near the eastern side of the Vale District, the 52-mile-long Owyhee Reser- 
voir not only provides irrigation water for 74,000 acres of farm land, it is also 
the most valuable and popular recreation site in eastern Oregon or south- 
western Idaho. But along both sides, cattle that graze the dry slopes must come 
down to the lake to water. By the end of June, the mouths of many draws are 
trampled to white, powdery dust and the vegetation is stripped bare or pulled 
out by the roots. There is no cover for chukars and quail, no feed for deer, and the 
surroundings are unpleasant for the anglers who might like to picnic there. 

As part of the Vale Project, the BLM is developing year-around water sources 
along the ridges on both sides. Then it plans to build fences more or less parallel 
to the reservoir. Cattle will graze the low slopes early, but will be moved to the 
ridges in the summer. This will be better for the stock because the grass is 
better up high, but could not be utilized before because it was too far from water. 
And the new arrangement will be far better for both the fishermen and the game, 

Fortunately, the fences on the Vale Project are not sheep tight; this is 
primarily cattle country. No woven wire is used and the bottom strand of barbed 
wire is 18 inches off the ground. Antelope scoot under it like mice under a door and 
the deer can jump over. Thus one of the bad features of some range fencing pro- 
jects has been avoided. So far as I have been able to determine, all of the fences on 
the Vale Project have, by controlling livestock use, been beneficial to game. 

At first, sagebrush removal worried me. Antelope and sagehens depend on it; 
at times deer use it, too. In addition, it provides cover for chukars and quail. And 
sagebrush will have been removed from 705,000 acres by the time the project is 
completed. 

But in the 4.6 million acres of public land of the Vale Project this will be only 
about one acre out of seven. Heavier use by livestock on the more productive 
one acre will mean lighter use and improved habitat for game on the other six. 
Furthermore, the better game areas are being avoided in brush control. 

Like many other conservation jobs that are vital to the long-term health of 
America, but at the same time easy to neglect, the care of our western public 
lands has suffered from lack of funds. There has always been something. Now 
the sickness of the cities, the Vietnam War, the race to space, and other more 
spectacular (I don’t mean more urgent) problems demand attention and get 
the money while the very basis of our national health—the land—remains the 
vacant lot of our industrial community. 

The Vale Project has suffered along with the rest. Splendid though its ac- 
complishments may have been, it is now running about five years behind schedule. 
Wildlife habitat improvements during 1969 will consist largely of planning 
because there isn’t the money to complete jobs already laid out. Other work will 
be similarly, though not so drastically, delayed. 

And remember, the Vale Project is the show place of all the public lands of the 
West. It is the test plot on which the Bureau of Land Management hoped to 
demonstrate what might be done. What about the rest of the public domain? 
The situation is much worse. Millions of acres are continuing to. deteriorate. 

So what? Suppose the rains do wash the hillsides down to bedrock where 
nothing will ever grow? And the silt does go down the streams and fill the 
reservoirs? And the arid American West eventually does become a second 
Sahara? What difference will it make to the Michigan deer hunter? 

Well, suppose the Mayflower had come ashore on a land that had no timber, 
no grass, no water, no minerals, and no fertile soil. What would America be now? 
The answer is obvious. Our rapid growth and great wealth came from the soil 
and, despite our industrial development, our foundations still rest on it. There 
is no technological development that could assure even a bare existence for 
America without fertile, productive soil. To permit the waste of even a single 
acre is worse than profligate; it is a crime against Americans to come. 

Protection and restoration of the public domain is vital to the conservation 
of water, already in short supply. Properly managed, the grazing lands will 
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provide more beef, mutton, and wool than they have in the past—and do it 
indefinitely. This land of ours will provide a great deal more hunting, fishing, and 
other forms of outdoor recreation as new roads make more of it accessible and 
more people turn to it because of crowding elsewhere. 

So from every aspect—from national economy to Sunday afternoon picnic— 
the preservation of our public lands is more than desirable; it is urgent. And who 
knows? Maybe the Michigan deer hunter will decide to fly or drive west and hunt 
on some of his land. It gets easier day by day. 

Like the boy from Los Angeles, more and more sportsmen are turning to the 
public domain each year. Once they have driven for half a day without passing 
a single house or meeting another car, and have discovered the surprising 
abundance and variety of game in this land that at first glance seems destitute of 
life, and have smelled the smoke from a sagebrush campfire, and watched the 


stars snap out in the smog-free sky, they will learn to cherish the public land 
of the West asI do. 


Then I think they will agree with me that what is good for the land is good for 
everybody. 

Mr. Contry. What is good for the land is good for everything. 
People and livestock are also compatible through the application of 
wise management principles. 

We ask that the proposals given in this statement be the course for 
the future. Sportsmen have an immense stake in the future of the 
public lands, as do all Americans, for these lands represent America’s 
last great frontier of outdoor recreation. 

Thank you. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you, Clare, for your statement. It seems 
to me that you have covered a very broad spectrum here. I am not 
aware of the practice that you say is developing in Wyoming and 
Colorado, that clubs are being organized and the public is being 
excluded from large tracts of public land which is intermingled with 
private land. That is the charge? 

Mr. Contry. That is the charge. The problem is not that they are 
excluding them from the public lands per se, but that they are exclud- 
ing them from access to the public lands. This is, again, the checker- 
board fee we talked about here; the railroad grants are checker- 
boarded, which we have not been able to deal with progressively ever 
since. 

Senator Cuurcu. I, for one, am interested in further documenta- 
tion of that matter. I think that raises a very serious public policy 
question. Grazing privileges are one thing, but the use of such control 
as those privileges might give in conjunction with private holdings to 
exclude the public from public lands is a very serious matter. If we 
are to protect the public, this deserves the close attention of this com- 
mittee, every bit as much as the grazing fees do. 

Mr. Contry. Of course, every rancher has a right to charge for a 
person to cross his land. But to make it an exclusive lockout system, 
which is what our concern has been, is why we are concerned about 
these proprietary rights that are under such question here today. If 
civen the rights legally, they will be even more so of a mind to lock 
out the public. 

Senator Cuurcnu. I have no argument about the need to continue 
to make it perfectly clear as a matter of law that grazing permits are 
not a property interest, but rather a privilege. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that another question is posed when it comes to determining 
what a fair grazing fee should be and what items of cost should go 
into the computation in determining that fee. 
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I think that is the policy question with which we are faced. But 
whatever the final determination of that question, I think we must 
make certain that the necessary precautions are taken to continue to 
make it plain that Congress, as a matter of law, does not intend to 
permit grazing permits to assume a property character of the kind 
that will tend to exclude the public when the public is entitled to 
access and use of the public land. 

Mr. Frome. I think we would be very glad, if you would like, to 
submit a supplementary statement regarding this particular problem 
of access, and the details, the problem of the checkerboard and such 
solutions as we might be able to propose to the committee. 

Senator Cuurcn. That information would be very helpful to this 
subcommittee. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Frome. There is one other point regarding the fees. If the 
stockmen are enabled or are capable of charging fees for recreational 
services on their land as a supplement to their income, TI think that 
that would be a very healthy thing. It is a question of the relationship 
between the services they provide on their own land and the services 
which the Federal Government provides to the adjoining land, which 
is the fly in this particular ointment. 

But certainly, 1f a stockman can provide a service like camping and 
the use of his facilities and the danger that he must run of damage 
to his land, I think he should be encouraged to charge a fee. It would 
be a further step toward creating a viable and enhancing a viable rule 
of conduct. 

Mr. Contry. Senator, I think the big fear here is that in spite of 
what we may think today, we have no guarantee that a proprietary 
right 1s not being established if this thought of the value of the grazing 
permit comes to pass. I think we are opening the door here and most 
conservationists are afraid of opening that door, because they are not 
concerned about this moment right now, but the future where we are 
going with this public land is what the concern is. They do not want 
anything to happen that will threaten to take public land out of 
public use, multiple use. 

The beauty of recreation, I might add, is that it does not create a 
product. We do not have to subsidize it or anything. Once the people 
are on the land and enjoying themselves, it is its own end product. 
So I do not think we should disregard recreation as a valuable use 
of this land. 

Senator CHurcn. I understand the reason for your concern in this 
matter, and I think we must be careful to make the law clear with 
respect to the nature of the permit. 

Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcu. Senator Hansen ? 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since Wyoming has starred rather prominently in Mr. Conley’s 
testimony, I would like to introduce in the record a rather compre- 
hensive bulletin. Because of its length I will just ask to have it made 
a part of the record by reference. It is a bulletin produced by the 
University of Wyoming. Its name is “Big Game Harvest and Land 
Use in Wyoming.” 
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I think it contains a number of facts that will be of use to all of you. 
I would like to take just a moment to quote from the summary and 
conclusions. It starts out by saying that private use of public lands 
for grazing and public use of private lands for recreation and for 
big game hunting are two aspects of rangeland use. I am sure none of 
us would take exception to that statement. 

It says that the former aspect has received continuing scrutiny by 
both public officials and the general public. The latter aspect has 
been largely ignored. 

This study goes on to subdivide the State of Wyoming into separate 
regions. It would be of interest to this committee to note that in the 
harvest of antelope, 78 percent of all the antelope harvested in 
Wyoming during the years 1959 to 1964, inclusive, were killed in the 
eastern section of Wyoming. This section represents about 40 percent 
of the total area of the State and is more than 70 percent in private 
ownership. 

I think that a breakdown by the Game and Fish Commission of their 
records will disclose that an amazingly large share of the hunting has 
taken place and has been successful on privately owned lands. 

I am sure that the references to ranchers that have been made are 
not typical of most of the ranchers in Wyoming. 

T would also call attention to the fact that during this same period, 
about two-thirds of all of the deer harvested in Wyoming came from 
this same 40 percent area. The area which is more than 70 percent 
in private ownership. 

Mr. Chairman, without objection, I ask that this be included by 
reference into the hearing record. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes, it will be included by reference at this point 
in the hearings. 

(The bulletin referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Lae Hansen. I have no further questions, thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator Harrienp. I have no questions. I just want to say to Mr. 
Conley that I truly believe this is one of the finest magazines, not 
only in the sportsmen’s world, but in the whole world of publication. 
J want to say that I consider my complimentary copy to be one of the 
fringe benefits of being a U.S. Senator. 

Mr. Contry. Thank you. 

Senator Hartrietp. May I enjoy the role of being proofreader here? 
I know you will understand. 

On the last page of your statement, where you refer to the fine 
Vale project of Oregon, the spelling should be V-a-l-e. Would you 
mind 1f I do that? 

Mr. Contry. I stand corrected. This was typed at the last minute 
and the typing was done in a hurry. bit 

Senator Hatrtexp. If you were to spell it V-a-i-] in Colorado, that 
would be all right, in Colorado. 

Mr. Contry. I have spent many days in the Vale project, so I know 
better. That is a wonderful project down there. It is one of the most 
wholeheartedly supported, one of the finest supports for the develop- 
ment of land this way. I realize it takes a lot of money for the BLM to 
do things this way in a district, but if we ever find the money to do 
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things this way, it will be good for the stockmen because it will carry 
a lot more cattle, and good for the game men, because the range will 
carry a lot more birds and game. 

Mr. Frome. I want to say I think it is wonderful to get the recreation 
factor built in here. I know you have two former Governors of States 
who were first-class tourist promoters in their States, and I think the 
tourism factor is one of the big factors in the development of this area. 
There is no question about your being correct on the value of the report 
from the university on the kill of game in your land. J think in terms 
of recreation economy and in terms of land use, the sooner we think 
of this whole picture together, the better off we shall all be. 

Senator Cuurcn. Thank you, gentlemen. | 

Mr. Tom Kimball of the National Wildlife Federation is next on 
the list. 

Tom, you are accompanied, I see, by my good friend Franklin Jones 
of my home city of Boise, whom I am happy to greet and welcome to 
the hearing and also by Mr. Bill Winter of Arizona. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KIMBALL, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDER- 
ATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BILL WINTER, ARIZONA; AND FRANK- 
LIN JONES, IDAHO WILDLIFE FEDERATION AND THE ADA 
COUNTY FISH AND GAME LEAGUE 


Mr. Kimpatu. Mr. Winter is director of the States of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Utah for our organization, and former presi- 
dent of the Arizona Wildlife Federation. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you very much, Tom. If you gentlemen 
would just sit down at the witness table. 

Mr. Krmpatu. In the interest of the committee’s time, Mr. Chair- 
man, knowing that you are pressed for time, I would like to suggest 
that we submit our testimony as if read and perhaps capsule it, and 
then answer any questions that the committee may have. 

Senator Cuurcn. That would be greatly appreciated. If you will do 
that, we will now accept the testimony in its written form as though it 
were read and I shall open up the questioning. 

Mr. Kimpati. Mr. Chairman, I am Thomas L. Kimball, executive 
director of the National Wildlife Federation, which has national head- 
quarters at 1412 16th Street NW., here in Washington, D.C. 

The federation is a private organization which seeks to attain con- 
servation goals through educational means. The federation has inde- 
pendent affiliates in 49 States. These affiliates, in turn, are made up 
of local groups and individuals who, when combined with associate 
members and other supporters of the National Wildlife Federation, 
number an estimated 214 million persons. 

We welcome the invitation to participate in these hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation long has supported 
the principle of multiple use. We supported this concept when it was 
applied to national forests by act of the Congress a decade ago. We 
supported proposals which became the Multiple Use and Classification 
Acts when they first were advocated for application to the public 
domain, even if on a temporary basis until the Public Land Law 
Review Commission completes its work. We recognize that grazing 
is a legitimate use of public lands, along with watershed protection, 
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and production of water, timber, minerals, and wildlife. However, 
we do not think grazing should be the dominating influence and this 
is a major reason why we are accepting the invitation to appear here 
today to testify in support of the new, recently imposed fees. 

A. person adept with words once described the public domain as the 
national stepchild. Largely it is the residue of property left over after 
the best portions were homesteaded or given away in a variety of 
grants. These lands have been abused and plundered in a multitude of 
ways. They have been overgrazed badly, with erosion and lowered 
water production the inevitable results. They have been fenced in many 
places, to the detriment of public resources such as big game. In all 
too many instances, the public even has been barred by livestock per- 
mittees from reaching and using its own lands. 

Low grazing fees have meant that Congress has not seen fit to appro- 
priate adequate money for range rehabilitation, nor for enough em- 
ployees to even enforce trespass regulations. This is the way the live- 
stock people wanted it. They have worked adroitly to keep the public 
from viewing what goes on where they graze. 

This is a major reason why conservationists want to break this 
stranglehold or near monoply on lands which rightfully belong to all 
of the people. The time has come to support the sound decision of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Interior to require the payment of full value for public forage. These 
lands constitute great public assets and they must be managed cor- 
rectly and efficiently by an adequate staff of competent professionals. 

Significant issues are involved in the new grazing regulations. First, 
the public should get full market value for its forage and we are in 
accord with this principle. Second, the new fee structure goes into 
effect over a 10-year period, thereby giving relief to livestock operators 
but also recognizing that lands not needed for municipal or industrial 
purposes are to be retained in Federal ownership. We also agree with 
this procedure. Third, by denying claims of the livestock industry 
for capitalization costs, the Federal Government rejects efforts to 
magnify what now is a privilege into a vested right. 

In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, the last point is of paramount im- 
portance. If the capitalization viewpoint prevails, the grazing permit- 
tees can claim prior rights over all other uses of the lands. In fact, they 
probably even would seek compensation from the Federal Government 
for a reduction in allotments, or for any interference whatever that 
conceivably might affect the production of livestock. 

This capitalization claim is based upon a false premise. It is predi- 
cated upon a premium value which one livestock operator allegedly 
will pay another for the privilege of having the permit—a value which 
goes with the land. In reality this is a frank admission that a permit 
is a blue-ribbon bargain, a subsidy—one we believe that the Federal 
Government should gain rather than a favored few livestock operators. 
However, it is one in which the Federal Government has not benefited. 
It is remarkable how the livestock industry can have enough gall to 
claim this an “expense” against the cost of operation. However, it 
really isn’t any more remarkable, perhaps, to claim this than to include 
“association fees” in the cost of operation when this expense is used 
to lobby against the rates themselves. - 

The capitalization claim calls for annual recognition of a 6-percent 
cost in perpetuity, even though an operator may not have ever made 
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any investment whatever in a permit value. This is based on a $14.41 
permit value or differential between the cost of a BLM permit and 
that for rental of private lands (the Forest Service differential is 
$25). The utter fallacy of this approach is shown in the fact that a 
higher differential, also capitalized at 6 percent, actually could result 
in the Federal Government paying a permittee to graze on public lands. 

Mr. Chairman, why should the Federal Government sell forage at 
prices ranging from three to 10 times less than that paid for private 
lands? 

Frankly, I have wondered why the great majority of livestock pro- 
ducers do not complain about this unfair competition from the opera- 
tors who have subsidized grazing privileges. The only answer appears 
to be found in the fact that forage produced in these Federal lands 
(both BLM and Forest Service) constitute such an insignificant part 
(1.5 percent) of all cattle and sheep feed consumed in the 48 contiguous 
States. 

The livestock industry also has been highly vocal] in its allegations 
of damages which the operators would suffer. However, figures show 
that the fee increase will have no effect on more than one-quarter of the 
operators for 6 years. These now pay the minimum fee of $10. In 
reality, the livestockmen are trying to protect principally the 11.4 
percent of the BLM permittees who get 74 percent of the forage. 

If the subcommittee will investig ate, an interesting “‘can of worms” 
stands ready to be uncovered. Mr. Robert C. Lynam, of Miles City, 
Mont., is a member of a BLM district advisory board. A respected 
expert on the role and impact of public lands on ranch, community, 
and county economies, Mr. Lynam tells of widespread subleasing, with 
profits realized by persons who never owned a head of livestock. Per- 
mission is requested, Mr. Chairman, to have Mr. Liynam’s complete 
statement inserted in the record at the end of our remarks. Other 
information shows that permittees are professional or business people 
not dependent upon ranching for anything but, possibly, a “tax 
dodge.” 

I should like to make one final observation in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have been disappointed that the public cannot benefit from 
these bargain-basement grazing leases in at least one way. We have 
asked, to no avail, that the permittees be required to grant access 
through their property to public lands as a part of the permit. Many 
of these permittees are charging high fees from the public for the mere 
privilege of going through their lands to hunt on Federal property and 
we do not think that this is a fair or reasonable treatment of tax- 

ayers. 
: In summary, Mr. Chairman, we commend the subcommittee for 
scheduling this hearing. It has aired many aspects of a controversy. 
However, we recommend that the subcommittee take no action to 
overturn the executive branch directive. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity of making these remarks. 

Senator CuurcH. Thank you 

Mr. Kirpan. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that we hear from our 
out-of-State visitors first, since ‘I get the opportunity quite frequently 
to appear before the subcommittee. In the interest of time, as well, 
we would like to call on Mr. Winter first and then Mr. Jones, if that 
is permissible. 
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Senator Cuurcu. That will be fine. 

Mr. Winter ? 

Mr. Winter. Mr. Chairman, I would just summarize this, I, of 
course, appreciate the opportunity to appear here today. The written 
statement which you have summarizes the position adopted by the 
Arizona Wildlife Federation in June of 1968 and January of this year. 
In addition to the statements of the Arizona Wildlife Federation, I 
have included information regarding the position of the Arizona Game 
and Fish Commission pertaining to vested interest in public lands, 
several editorials which have appeared in the Arizona Republic and 
the Phoenix Gazette, which show that our position is not alone in the 
State of Arizona, and as a director, I was also asked by Wyoming, 
| Oregon, and Montana wildlife federations to submit position state- 
| ments to them, and that material has also been attached to my 


| statement. 


That is a brief summary. 

Senator CHurcu. Your statement will be inserted in the record as 
if read. 

Mr. Winter. Mr. Chairman, Iam N. A. Winter, Jr., Phoenix, Ariz. 
| I have been a member of the executive board of the Arizona Wildlife 
| Federation for the past 4 years and served that organization as its 
president in 1966 and 1967. I am currently a member of the board of 
directors of the National Wildlife Federation. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation is a statewide, nonprofit associ- 
ation of men and women interested in conserving Arizona’s wildlife 
and other natural resources through the wise use and management 
of those resources. Organized in 1923, the federation currently has 
| over 4,000 dues-paying members throughout the State. Its offices are 
located at 840 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, and it is the Arizona 
State affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. 

We welcome the opportunity to appear here today. 

The subject of grazing fees, the capitalization of grazing permits, 
and the possible effect of these issues on the proper management of 
national forest and BLM lands has been reviewed at numerous meet- 
| ings of the Arizona Federation. The attached statement, adopted 
June 22, 1968, fully supports the increased grazing fees and opposes 
| the capitalization of the grazing permits. 

At its 46th annual State convention, held January 17, 18, and 19, 
1969, in Springerville, the federation adopted an additonal resolution 
opposing the capitalization of the grazing permits and requesting that 
a larger portion of the grazing fee be returned to the resource manage- 
ment agency to be used for wildlife habitat and range improvement 

on public lands. A copy of this resolution, No. 19, is attached. 
| othe Arizona Wildlife Federation, the crux of this issue is whether 
the public will receive adequate remuneration for the private use of 
a public resource. We feel the USDA study fully justifies the new fees. 
We would also hope that these increased fees would help make possible 
more adequate appropriations for the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management so that more funds can be allotted for 
| much needed range and wildlife habitat improvement to the benefit 
of ranchers and the public alike. 

The livestock industry has requested that 6 percent of the capitalized 
| value of the grazing permit be considered as an operating cost and 
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be deducted from the grazing fee. This would, we feel, be detrimental 
to the public interest in three v ways: 

(1) It would drastically reduce justified revenue from a valuable 
public resource. Revenue which the public has every right to expect 
to receive for the use of this resource. 

(2) It could prevent the long overdue improvement of these re- 
sources by limiting the possibility of increasing funds available for 
range and habitat management. 

(3) It would give the livestock users a vested property right in 
Federal lands to the detriment of all other users of these lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation is not alone in Arizona in its 
support of the increased fees and opposition to the capitalization of 
permits. The attached editorials from the Arizona Republic, Decem- 
ber 5, 1968; the Phoenix Gazette, December 5, 1968; and the Phoenix 
Gazette, J anuary 24, 1969, indicate that Arizona’s two lar gest daily 
newspapers support our position. 

In addition, the Arizona Game and Fish Commission has officially 
opposed the capitalization of grazing permits in letters to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. A copy of this 
letter, dated Decmber 26, 1968, is attached. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Arizona Wildlife Federation urges 
that the grazing fee increases receive favorable endorsement by Con- 

gress and that the capitalization proposal be rejected. 

Asa director of the National Wildlife Federation I have been asked 
by several other Western State affiliates to present their positions on 
this issue in the interest of saving time for this committee. Accord- 
ingly, I have enclosed the foliowing: (1) Copies of letters from the 
Wyoming Wildlife Federation to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture supporting the increased fee; (2) a copy 
of Resolution 4, adopted by the Oregon Wildlife Feder ation at its an- 
nual conv ention, January 19, 1969, supporting the increased fees; and 
(3) a copy of a ‘position statement adopted by the Montana Wildlife 
Federation December 15, 1968, supporting the grazing fee increase 
and opposing the capitalization of permit values. 

In addition, I have been advised by Dr. Richard Van Driel, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council that the delegate 
body of that or ganization, at its December quarterly meeting, adopted, 
“without dissenting,” a motion favoring the proposed rate changes as 
published in the Federal Register. 

I respectfully request that all of the attached material, referred to 
in this statement, be made a part of the official record of this hearing. 

Thank you, again, for giving us the opportunity to present our 
views. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

ARIZONA GAME & FISH DEPARTMENT, 
Phoenia2, Ariz., December 26, 1968: 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Seerctary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : On behalf of the Arizona Game and Fish Commission and 
the Arizona Game and Fish Department I would like to enter for the record our 
position on the grazing fee adjustment recently proposed for public lands under 
management of the Department of the Interior and Department of Agriculture. 
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While we do not wish to comment on the adequacy or inadequacy of the pro- 
posed grazing fee adjustment per se, it is encumbent upon us to clearly state our 
opposition to any adjustments in the established fees or methods of managing 
them which would allow a user group any claim of vested interest in the public 
lands. 

We are wholeheartedly in support of the multiple use concept of management 
on our public lands, and feel strongly that this concept and equality for each of 
_the resource users can best be maintained and safeguarded by unquestionable 
public ownership of these lands. We feel that tacit or overt recognition of an 
individual’s vested interest in these lands by the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of the Interior for any single user group would cloud and make 
questionable the public’s right to own and make use of the public lands, and 
infringe on the right of the public through the able administration of the appropri- 
ate federal agencies to manage the lands as they should be—a national public 
resource. 

Sincerely, 
RoBeErtT A. JANTZER, Director. 


WYOMING WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Casper, Wyo., November 29, 1968. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. UDALL: This is in reference to the notice in the Federal Register with 
regard to changes in the Grazing Regulations for Public Lands. 
Please be advised that the Wyoming Wildlife Federation is in complete agree- 
ment with these proposed changes and urges support from interested parties. 
Yours respectfully, 
Guy H. WILLIAMS, 
President. 


WYOMING WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Casper, Wyo., November 29, 1968. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. FREEMAN: This is in reference to the notice in the Federal Register 
with regard to changes in the Grazing Regulations for Public Lands. 
Please be advised that the Wyoming Wildlife Federation is in complete agree- 
ment with these proposed changes and urges support from interested parties. 
Yours respectfully, 
Guy H. WILLIAMS, 
President. 


POSITION OF THE MONTANA WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION ON THE PROPOSED GRAZING INCREASE FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


(Adopted Dec. 15, 1968) 


The Montana Wildlife Federation reiterates its position that the return from 
the sale of public land resources, whether they be coal, oil and gas, timber, min- 
erals, or forage, should be based upon the concept of fair market value. The 
Federation also believes that the public lands truly belong to the people of the 
United States, and that they should be managed under the principles of multiple 
use to best serve all of these people. The Federation believes also that a vital 
part of such a policy is the requirement that no user shall be able to gain or 
claim a greater title than any other in the public lands. At the same time, it recog- 
nizes that an increase of payments in lieu of taxes is essential to those areas with 
concentrations of public lands. 

In consonance with the principles stated above, the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion concludes and recommends as follows in regard to the proposal of the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture and Interior to increase the fee for grazing upon the public 
lands, and to establish fair market value as the criterion for establishing such 


a fee: 
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1. The need for a grazing fee increase is recognized. 

2. The Federation is not concerned per se with the specific amount of the 
proposed fee increase, except to the extent that it leads to a fair market value 
return for public land resources. 

38. The tying of the grazing fee formula for public lands to the average price 
of forage on private lands in the eleven Western states is a sound and valid 
approach to achieving fair market value. 

4. Recognition of permit value is prohibited by Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, and recognition of such a value, if it exists, is not only contrary to law, but 
would amount to acknowledgement of an ownership or “right” of one segment of 
the population transcending that of others, over and above the privilege to graze 
domestie livestock. The idea or concept of “permit value’ therefore must be 
rejected if public lands are truly to remain public. 

5. The percentage of the public land grazing fee returned to the states in lieu 
of taxes should be standardized for all classes of public land, and should be 
increased so as to provide badly needed additional support for public roads, 
schools, and other public services in those areas where concentrations of public 
lands exist. The one-third portion of the total fee going to range improvements 
should be continued; of the remaining two-third portion, 50 percent should be 
returned to the states in lieu of taxes. 


OREGON WIDLIFE FEDERATION RESOLUTION No. 4 ON GRAZING FEE INCREASE 
(Adopted January 19, 1969) 


Whereas the public lands under federal control exceed 51% of Oregon’s land 
mass, and encompass most of our hunting, fishing, and recreational potential, and 

Whereas the management of these lands and their recourses are of great con- 
cern to sportsmen and conservationists everywhere, and 

Whereas as a result of a two-year study of public lands grazing fees, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior have announced an increase in the fee 
structure for grazing leases, these increases to be graduated upwards for the next 
decade, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Oregon Wildlife Federation in convention 
assembled in Corvallis, Oregon, on this 19th day of January 1969, wholeheartedly 
support the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management in their 
program to upgrade the grazing fees for the rental of our public lands as a 
privilege of the leasees, and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Con- 
gressional Delegations of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; National Wildlife 
Federation ; Izaak Walton League of America, Oregon Division ; the Department 
of Agriculture (State and National); the Department of Interior (State and 
National) ; the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council; Idaho Wildlife Federa- 
tion; Pacific Northwest Conservation Council; and Governor Tom McCall of 
Oregon. 


[From the Arizona Republic, Dec. 5, 1968] 
GRAZING FEES 


With beef prices as high as they are, the general assumption is that the cattle- 
men are making a fortune. 


But the general assumption is wrong; the cattlemen are caught in a price - 


squeeze that has resulted in their own profits falling even while meat prices are 
rising. 

acre can understand the opposition among ranchers to the proposal to raise 
grazing fees on public lands. Nevertheless, we believe the opposition is mis- 
placed, for the following reasons: 

At present, the rate for grazing cows on private land is $1.82 per cow per 
month. The rate on land in public domain (some 13 million acres in Arizona) is 
33 cents, on national forest land (some 11 million acres) is 55 cents—both way 
below the going rate. 

As Republic Outdoor Editor Ben Avery recently pointed out, the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments, following recommendations of a two-year, $1 million 
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study, have proposed regulations to boost fees nine cents per animal per month 
for cows each year in 10 years. 

Over a 10-year period, for example, fees for grazing on lands in the public 
domain would rise from 33 cents per cow per month to $1.283—a large jump, to 
be sure, but still far below the rate for grazing cows on private land. 

We agree that the rate should be below that of private land, inasmuch as public 
lands are used by miners, hunters, fishermen, hikers, campers, irrigation districts, 
and city watershed management. And the proposed regulations take that into 
consideration. 

Originally the cattlemen agreed to accept the recommendation of the study 
(conducted by the Economic Research Service). Now they hope to hold off until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission makes its report. 

We can understand why, since the commission is widely felt to be much more 
sympathetic to the ranchers’ position. Yet we believe that the public interest will 
be best served by following the recommendations of the Economic Research 
Service ... or something close in line with those recommendations. 

The cattle industry plays an important part in both the economy and heritage 
of Arizona, and we have every wish to see it prosper. But equity, it seems to us, 
is on the side of boosting the present grazing fees to bring them more in line 
with reality. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, Jan. 24, 1969] 


STEIGER’S OTHER CONSTITUENTS 


Rep. Sam Steiger of Arizona’s 3rd Congressional District is naturally con- 
cerned for the welfare of the cattlemen in his district who graze their cattle on 
public lands. He quite properly wants to speak for their legitimate interests in 
Congress. 

Steiger has other constituents who also have legitimate interests. These others 
vastly outnumber the cattlemen. One of the interests they share with the cattle- 
men is ownership of the public lands. Person for person, cattleman and non- 
eattleman have absolutely the same rights to the use of these lands. If one makes 
special use of the lands, it is proper that he should pay into a common pot—that 
is, to the government—a special fee for such use. 

Cattlemen do just this for grazing privileges, oil companies for drilling rights, 
lumbermen for timber harvesting, miners for mining. But in all cases where these 
special privileges are granted, the least possible interference is provided with the 
still existing proprietary rights of the ordinary citizen—the hunter, fisherman, 
camper, picnicker, hiker or just plain onlooker. 

Rep. Steiger has been complaining in Congress that a recent increase in grazing 
fees charged cattlemen is unfair. Actually the fees were increased after a two- 
year study, costing $1 million, revealed that public land grazing fees formerly 
were far lower than grazing fees paid for comparable, privately owned land. 

If the argument were only about size of the fee, the question would be one of 
simple equity. But the cattlemen have mounted a counteroffensive and are pro- 
posing a formula of their own. They want the government to capitalize their 
“permit value” at 6 per cent a year and deduct this from the grazing fee. Thus 
if a rancher computed the value of his grazing permit for his own bookkeeping 
or for the purpose of selling his operation to someone else at $14.50 per animal 
(the average) and deducted 6 per cent from the $1.23 fee which has been held 
to be fair market value, he would pay only 47 cents. If his permit value got up 
to $22.17—and in some cases it is higher—he would graze his cattle scot-free on 
public land. 

It is sharp figuring, and unfair, but the worst is that if the scheme succeeded, 
the government would have done something it has never before done and should 
never do. It would have recognized an actual private part-ownership, with a 
specific monetary value, in public lands—and that without compensation of any 
kind. 

If this is what Rep. Steiger has in mind, we hope he gives the matter a long 
second thought—and remembers that what he seeks to give the cattlemen must 
come out of the interests of everyone else. 
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STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE ARIZONA WILDLIFE FEDERATION EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
JUNE 22, 1968 


The Arizona Wildlife Federation believes that increased grazing fees are 
mandatory if the public is to realize an equitable return for the use of public lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation proposes that the fees for grazing livestock 
on public lands be raised to an amount comparable to the fees charged for live- 
stock grazing on private lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation opposes efforts to allow grazing permits to be 
capitalized at six percent annually. This could only lead to further inflated pay- 
ments when grazing permits are sold on the private market. The capitalization 
plan, in effect, would amount to public subsidization of a private party’s use of 
a public resource. This is an undesirable trend with a precedent that could result 
in providing grazing on public domain lands at no cost to private interests. 


RESOLUTION No. 19 OF THE ARIZONA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


CAPITALIZATION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


Whereas, livestock interests have proposed and will continue to propose capi- 
talization of grazing permits on public lands to establish a right or possessory 
interset in their use of national forests or public lands for grazing purposes; and 

Whereas, grazing interests on public lands are considered to be a privilege 
with no right of ownership attached ; and 

Whereas, a need for additional range improvement is evident; , 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the Arizona Wildlife Federation in conven- 
tion assembled opposes capitalization of the grazing permit or any other conces- 
sion or recognition of grazing interests which would tend to establish individual 
possessory interest or right to grazing on national forests or public lands; and 

Be it further resolved that the Arizona Wildlife Federation urge our Con- 
gressional delegation to propose legislation that a larger portion of the public 
land grazing fees be returned to the resource management agencies to be used 
for wildlife habitat and range improvements on the public lands. 

Adopted at the 46th annual state convention, January 19, 1969, Springerville, 
Arizona. | 
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[From the Phoenix Gazette, Dec. 5, 1968] 


Freres, YES ; PROPRIETORYSHIP, No 


Every Arizonian who loves the outdoors has an inherent interest in a dialogue 
now going on between cattlemen on one hand and the U.S. secretaries of interior 
and agriculture on the other. On the outcome may depend the extent to which 
the public can enjoy public lands in western states. 

The discussion grew out of a two-year, $1 million study by the Economic 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture relating in part to fees 
paid by cattlemen to let their stock graze on the public lands. The fee is now 
33 cents a month for each cow, compared to the going rate of $1.82 a month on 
privately owned land. The ERS study resulted in a recommendation to raise the 
public land fee by 9 cents every year for 10 years to reach a final charge of $1.23 
per cow per month. - 

We are not concerned here with the amount of the proposed increase, other 


than to say that (1) some increase certainly is called for and (2) a considerable | 


differential between fees on private land and the public lands fees is justified 
because the cattleman exercises much more control over the privately leased land 
than he does or ought to exercise on public lands. 

The public lands truly belong to all of the people, and under what is called 
the multiple use theory are managed to serve all of them. A vital part of such 
a policy is the requirement that none shall be able to claim a greater title than 
any other in those lands. This is the concept that is now threatened. 

Cattlemen, protesting the proposed fee increases, have mounted a campaign 
to have 6 per cent of the “value” of a grazing lease figured into their operating 
costs and used as a basis for setting the fees. The value is what one rancher is 
willing to pay another to relinquish his permit on a certain area so that the first 
may take it up. For agencies of the government to recognize such values officially 
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would amount to recognizing that the rancher has purchased a kind of ownership 
of the land and has rights to it transcending those of other people, above and 
beyond the right to graze cows there. 

The idea should be rejected ; public land must remain public. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jonrs. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Frank- 
lin Jones, a native of Idaho, and for the past 32 years I have been in 
business in Boise, Idaho. I have a statement here which I would like 
to have put into the record, if you will. 

Senator Cuurcu. We shall be happy to put the full statement in 
the record. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Attached to my statement, Senator, is an abstract of the article, 
“Outputs” that was prepared and presented by Bruce Bowler, at the 
American Society of Range Management, which contains some mate- 
rial on this subject. I had intended to bring some credentials which 
show I have had some experience in the raising of cattle and sheep 
in the form of blue ribbons and a grand prize winner, but it evidently 
got lost in the luggage some place so that T am not able to show that, 
so that keepsake was missing. 

The federation which I represent and happen to be the vice presi- 

dent of, represents the majority of organized sportsmen in the State 
of Idaho, and for lack of a multitude of organized State groups with 
special recreation interests, the federation, in addition to being in- 
terested 1 in fur, fish, and foul, also assumes a variety of responsibilities 
such as dredge mining, w ater pollution, hydroelectric developments, 
wilderness areas, and so forth. We are particularly interested in what 
_ happens to our public lands, whether they be administered by the U.S. 
Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Management. 
_ We want you to know that the Idaho Wildlife Federation fully 
_ agrees with and supports the proposed grazing fee increases as jointly 
_ proposed by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior on Novem- 
ber 16, 1968. 

We in Idaho have watched for years the results of livestock grazing 
on the public lands, the alarming deterioration of watersheds, the 
abuses to vegetative communities, and the overall domination of the 
public lands by only a minority of the State’s residents. Of the State’s 
approximately 700,000 people, probably less than 5,000 have these 
grazing rights on the public lands. 

If I might have your indulgence for a moment, I would like to ex- 
plain what I mean by this. It is customary in the spring of the year 
for Ted Trueblood and Bruce Bowler and myself to go on a May day 
fishing trip. We found a little isolated spot on the Snake River where 
there was ‘a spring with watercress and a very lovely spot to have 
camp. So we go to this place to enjoy our outdoor experience. 

A nice-looking sheep dog showed up one day and he sat outside the 
camp, and pretty soon he came a little closer and we fed him a few 
things. The next thing I know, he was up sitting next to me, and he 
placed his paw upon my arm. 

Now, I thought this was a friendly gesture until, when I wasn’t look- 
ing, he had his paw in my plate and snitched my fish. Weare concerned 
in Idaho about what is going to happen with out public lands, and we 
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do not want any friendly gestures that are going to sneak up on us and 
let these lands get out of the public interest. 

We are also aware of the vast amount of public funds that have been 
spent to accommodate these livestock interests. Probably over 2 million 
acres have been sprayed or plowed to produce grass for cows. Many 
of these acres formerly provided good wildlife habitat for deer, ante- 
lope, sage grouse, quail, song birds, et cetera, but from a wildlife stand- 
point the habitat has been adversely affected and some areas are now 
biological deserts. 

How many miles of plastic pipline have been installed to carry water 
to cows? These projects have often dried up artesian spring areas to 
provide water for cows, and at what cost ? 

This little isolated area that I spoke of, we no longer go to, because 
somebody camped his horses right in the spring while they were using 
it for cattle and sheep. I do not know whether it was sheep or cattle, 
but it was so abused. 

Public funds have also been spent for fence construction needed 
by livestock interests. Many of these fences have stopped antelope 
migrations and deer frequently become entangled in them. And many 
times these fences have provided a place for hanging “No ‘Trespassing” 
signs. 

On this point, may I call your attention to the fact that as I boarded 
the plane to come to this hearing, an executive of the Boise Cascades 
sat next to me and we were visiting about hunting in the open area. 
He explained that last fall, when he took his boys out and wanted to 
teach them how to be good citizens and good sportsmen, he came to 
these areas and he could not tell which was the private land and which 
was the public land, because they both were posted. 

He did not want to teach his boys to disregard the law, so he had to 
give up the area and go some place else. 

We feel that there is an imposition here and an injustice that the 
public is not rightfully informed where they may enter on public lands. 

We havealso seen vast amounts of public funds expended on predator 
control to help accommodate these cows and sheep on our public lands. 
Until some reasonable controls were initiated several years ago, it was 
hardly safe to take your dogs and children out on the public domain 
lands. We still wonder if it is really safe. 

I would like to tell you that during the week prior to coming here, 
I was advised that within 214 miles of the State capital, there was a 
poison post and there were some animals killed as a result of it. By 
this time, I am sure it has been removed. 

All of this for 83 cents an AUM. And the livestock people addi- 
tionally want (1) assurance of tenure or recognition of legalized graz- 
ing rights, and (2) a further reduction of fees in proportion to what 
it costs them to acquire these rights or what they would be worth on the 
market. We can believe they are saying this, but we cannot believe 
the reasons they are giving. And we cannot believe their statements 
that they are not getting a subsidy. 

One of the things that has disturbed us greatly in the area is the 
fact that cattle ranching has another aspect for some of the big money 
boys. There are areas over in our country where thousands of acres 
have been bought up by a single corporation or a single individual who 
wants some place to put his money and he does not really care whether 
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he is making a profit or not, and the promoters are wise to this and it is 
becoming a promotional proposition. 

I have in my possession the map of such an area. If you would care 
to follow and turn to page 6 of the attached sheets, I would like to 
read the words of Bruce Bowler. He says: 


There are 200 million people in the United States that own these 300 million 
acres of land. The test for direction needs to be what use of these lands is best 
for the people who own it. The administrative agencies are the ‘trustees for the 
beneficiaries of the trust, and their benefits must be the lode star of the efforts. 

All 200 million people have an interest in what is done present and future 
about the output from the lands. It is not at all unreasonable to say that these 
lands have a present worth value of a dollar per year to the owners. It would 
then be worth 200 million dollars per year for our people to have this value either 
interpreted on a “have” basis, or a “have-not” basis if it was taken from them. 

I am sure the dollar per year is very conservative. Ask yourself the questions, 
would I pay a dollar for retention and good husbandry of my interest in these 
300 million acres? And if I lose it to private utilization have I lost a dollar per 
year? The answers are easy, aren’t they? Even though the great majority of these 
people may never be able to directly visit or be upon their lands, (annual visits 
on BLM lands now exceed 50 million) it cannot be said they don’t have real value 
to them, and their loss would damage them. 

The availability of these lands for peoples’ use in a quality status is where the 
values lie. When projecting the money values we find on a 10-year projection the 
values to the people to be two billion dollars, on a 20-year basis four billion, on a 
40 year basis eight billion, and on an 80 year basis, just one generation, 16 billion 
dollars, and these allow nothing for normal increment of population increase of 
values and earnings on the investment. With good range management all values 
will increase. This output I submit is far greater than the public benefits that 
accrue from local economies from livestock grazing, and only two percent of the 
nation’s livestock products needs are met from public lands grazed animals. 


I think I shall close with this statement. 
(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Jones, above referred to, 
follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN JONES, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am Franklin Jones, a native of 
Idaho, and for the past 32 years have been in business in Boise, Idaho. All through 
my childhood I worked on our farm in Rupert and later helped my father raise 
sheep. I have “licked lambs” by the light of a kerosene lantern, docked them, 
herded them, and skinned them. These tokens are part of my family keepsakes. 

In the early 1930s I conducted feeding experiments for the University of 
Wyoming on range lambs and baby beef. The records show that during this time 
we produced the highest rate of weight increase per day of any experimental 
program. I mention this not to wax wise or pat myself on the back, but merely 
to let you gentlemen (and ladies) know there is a knowledgeable background in 
the subject at hand. 

I present myself at this hearing not to defend the cattle and sheep industry, 
but to represent a higher cause—people. Today I would like to talk to you in 
behalf of the organized sportsmen in the State of Idaho. 

The Idaho Wildlife Federation, of which I have the honor of being vice- 
president, reports the majority of organized sportsmen in the State of Idaho. 
For the lack of a multitude of organized state groups with specialized recreational 
interests, the Federation, in addition to being interested in fur, fish and fowl, also 
assumes a variety of responsibilities—dredge mining, water pollution, hydro- 
electric developments, wilderness areas, etc. We are particularly interested in 
what happens to our public lands—be they administered by the U.S. Forest 
Service or ‘the Bureau of Land Management. 

We want you to know that the Idaho Wildlife Federation fully agrees with and 
supports the proposed grazing fee increases as jointly proposed by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior on November 16, 1968. 

We in Idaho have watched for years the results of livestock grazing on the 
public lands—the alarming deterioration of watersheds, the abuses to vegetative 
communities and the overall domination of the public lands by only a minority 
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of State’s residents. Of the State’s approximately 700,000 people probably less 
than 5,000 have these grazing “rights’’ on the public lands. 

We are also aware of the vast amount of public funds that have been spent to 
accommodate these livestock interests. Probably over two million acres have been 
sprayed or plowed ‘to produce grass for cows. Many of these acres formerly pro- 
vided good wildlife habitat for deer, antelope, sage grouse, quail, song birds, etc., 
but from a wildlife standpoint the habitat has been adversely affected and some 
areas are now biological deserts. 

How many miles of plastic pipeline have been installed to carry water to cows? 
These projects have often dried up artesian spring areas to provide water for cows 
and at what cost? 

Public funds have also been spent for fence construction needed by livestock 
interests. Many of these fences have stopped antelope migrations and deer fre- 
quently become entangled in them. And many timese these fences have provided 
a place for hanging “No Trespassing”’ signs. 

We would also like to comment on the complicated involvements resulting 
from “contributed funds’. One of the many things we hear livestock men say 
is ‘we pay part of the cost of these improvements.” Yes, they do—as eagerly 
as they can. By doing so, they acquire a vested interest—or right—in their allot- 
ment. Because they provide contributed funds toward the development (for 
livestock) no one else can be moved in with them to participate in the advantages 
of the increased forage and facilities. We know of one allotment here in Idaho 
where one user who was entitled to a privilege of only 100 AUM’s now has about 
4,500 AUM’s of forage and more that could be developed. But even when adjacent 
range was burned about three years ago, the affected people could not be moved 
into this allotment having surplus forage, because the allotee had contributed 
funds for the removing of brush, seeding, fencing and provision of water. This is 
a common situation, not an exception. 

We have also seen vast amounts of public funds expended on predator con- 
trol to help accommodate these cows and sheep on our public lands. Until some 
reasonable controls were initiated several years ago, it was hardly safe to take 
your dogs and children out on the public domain lands. We still wonder if it is 
really safe. 

All of this for 38¢ an AUM! And the livestock people additionally want (1) 
assurance of tenure or recognition of legalized grazing rights, and (2) a further 
reduction of fees in proportion to what it costs them to acquire these rights or 
what they would be worth on the market. We can believe they are saying this, 
but we cannot believe the reasons they are giving. And we cannot believe their 
statements that they are not getting a subsidy The livestock men say they 
cannot afford a grazing fee increase because of their ever-increasing costs of 
operation. We partially agree with this as the price they were receiving for 
beef in 1968 was about equal to that received in 1948. I would hate to be in this 
kind of a business. But, the grazing fees are not responsible for this situation. 
The grazing fees represent less than four percent of their operating cost. Their 
problem is in marketing and middleman profits, not in grazing fees. 

By not increasing grazing fees we are only encouraging the livestock men 
being interested in quantity of animals rather than quality. If they were made 
to pay a reasonable fee for their livestock forage, they would want to be assured 
of forage value and quality that would provide a return on their investment. 

We recognize that livestock use of owr public lands has a proper place in 
good range management, and we recognize that livestock use can and should 
continue in the multiple use framework, but the tail has been wagging the dog 
too long. These public lands have public values for 200 million people now living 
in the United States and many millions more to come These public values can 
no longer be compromised by the philosophy of getting the last ounce of fat on 
a steer from the last blade of grass—and at a price that is so inequitable that 
it can only be described as private benefit from use of publicly-owned resources. 

Some of our Federation members are knowledgeable regarding private grazing 
fees. On some native ranges in Idaho grazing fees are as high as $3.50 per AUM— 
none less than $1.25 per AUM and the livestock men are glad to pay these rates. 
Only 2% of the Nation’s livestock products are provided by animals grazed on 
public lands. How do the producers of the other 98% of the Nation’s livestock 
products feel about the unfair competition provided by the low grazing fees on 
public lands at present and for which you are now being petitioned to continue 
in perpetuity. Are these producers of the 2% rightfully entitled to some special 
privilege? If so, we ask why? 
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Again we say, the Idaho Wildlife Federation fully agrees with and endorses 
the proposed grazing fee increases as published on November 16, 1968. If we have 
any complaints, they are that (1) it should have been done fifteen years ago, (2) 
they should be higher and (3) they should go all the way at once. 


OUTPUTS 


(Presented by Bruce Bowler, Boise, Idaho, to the 1969 annual meeting, American 
Society of Range Management.) 


The land and its moisture, two basic elements of our environment, are ab- 
solutely essential if good life is to continue sustainment. 

All civilizations have commenced in a pioneer framework when the substances 
of environment appeared inexhaustible. Mankind looked upon natural things as 
his antagonist, something to be conquered, to be done over in his own image. 
Modify and change the face of the earth were the objectives, within the idea that 
man was bigger and different from nature and not merely a part of it, but in 
fact he really.is just a part of nature. 

However it must be conceded that modern man does have tremendous capabili- 
ties for now changing the world’s environments, far greater than any time before 
in history. 

This is why today’s responsibility is so much higher than ever before to pro- 
perly husband the environment and not destroy it. If mankind is to survive 
responsible management must occur, and he can’t survive with any degree of 
cultural quality if he views the species of homo sapiens to have all the priorities 
for occupation of this world. 

Although homo sapiens is the singularly dominant species with the superior 
mentality for technical advancement he still remains only part of the ecology, 
and the sad part he has not often enough recognized his best values in the scheme 
of things to produce better world for people to live, even though he has the na- 
tive intelligence to do so. 

The big problem is how to now get into context proper sense of values of 
environment for people, and particularly as concerns our lands and waters 

As range managers this places you in positions of high responsibility. Although 
the public lands play a big part in this responsibilty they are not the whole pc- 
ture and particularly as concerns the watershed structures that contain much 
private lands in total ecologies. 

However the rights of ownership of lands, public or private, do not carry legal 
or moral rights to destroy them. The lands are too basic to civilization to allow 
the rights of ownership to include their destruction from viable productivity. 

Relativity of values will likely always be a question and must be recognized 

as flexible. And change is inevitable. The important thing is to yield to change 
wisely and before it becomes too late or too expensive to do what is best. 
I think such change is where we now find much jn modern range management. 
Many of the old values are outmoded, and most of this stems from the old range 
doctrine that its highest duty is for grazing livestock, particularly as to the 
public lands. “Spirit of the range” as so pertinently described by your Honorable 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta, J. W. Grant MacEwan, in addressing the annual 
banquet, now has new and broader horizons, and many more people have and 
enjoy this spirit that formerly would be more indigenous to the cowboys. 

Fortunately there is still on this continent substantial acreage of publicly 
owned lands, which gives opportunity for new trends in long term wise social 
development that will distinguish us from older civilizations that have practically 
destroyed their foundational environment from overgrazing by livestock. This 
trend should and will be marked by retention of these lands in public ownership 
under proper management for the best values for the many, with the individual 
utilization being limited to systems that produce the greater public good. 

As so fortunately and forcefully stated in the United States Supreme Court 
landmark case of Udall v. Federal Power Commission, 1967, 18 Law Edition 2d 
869, that the test for legal use of natural public assets is whether it is in the 
“publie interest,” and the test is not private benefit from use of the public 
resources. Exploration of all issues relevant to the public interest must be made 
including recreational purposes and protection of wildlife. This case is now 
United States law for guidance in future public lands and water policies. 
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If quality civilization is to survive this trend must be the thrust, as opposed to 
the idea that all or most lands should eventually end up on the tax rolls of local 
‘community. 

Some values are esthetics, something that does not have a price per pound 
placed upon it. Nevertheless high values result from the unspoiled beauties of 
the natural landscape. Qualities that flow from ungrabed lands are great. This 
is where you can find answer to the question posed in the Grazing Systems sec- 
tion of “how do you use it without losing it.” Quality esthetic real estate never 
depreciates in value even though you use it constantly for its beauty purposes, 
you can keep selling your inventory and still always have it. 

Since we are races of people all values have to be interpreted in terms of what 
people think they are worth. What they are willing to pay or receive in dollars 
to have, or not to have, what is in issue. And believe you, times have “been a 
changin” in the concepts of world. And getting the last ounce of fat on a steer 
from the last blade of grass from the range is not the direction of the winds’ 
change. 

The change is in the direction of quality experience of people in consorting 
with their lands. Their desire for exposure to open space and outdoor recreation 
where the air is clean, and the sun is bright. Where they can see ahead and get 
perspective of themselves. Even though they can only experience it infrequently, 
or not at all, they want to know it is there for them. This is like money in the 
bank for their needed understanding, as contrasted with their fear that their age 
of civilization failed to conserve this good which future generations will need. 

Peoples frustrations over permissive destruction of environment by the exploit- 
ing uses for private gain is real psychological syndrome contributing to the hang 
up in so much of today’s social disorder. Herein lies great opportunity for produc- 
tive output to make people more comfortable with their era; to take the profits 
out selfish use of public assets to their degradation for the public interest. 

But on this matter of values in terms of money, let us examine some evidence. 
If we take some of the cold, hard unemotional facts as established by the statis- 
tics a great case can be made for the good husbandry of land showing substantial 
output. 

Since range management normally involves livestock and particularly in the 
west my figures will be taken for western public lands. (U.S. Department of 
Interior Public Land Statistics 1967) 

The Bureau of Land Management has jurisdiction over 172 million acres in 
the eleven western states, and the Forest Service 136 million acres for a total 
of 308 million acres in the two principal agencies that have most of the range 
management problems involving grazing as a principal use. As reflected by range 
management studies much of these lands particularly in BLM are at the cross 
roads. Whence is the direction to take and how can it be justified ? 

There are 200 million people in the United States that own these 300 million 
acres of land. The test for direction needs to be what use of these lands is best for 
the people who own it. The administrative agencies are the trustees for the 
beneficiaries of the trust, and their benefits must be the lode star of the efforts. 

All 200 million people have an interest in what is done present and future about 
the output from the lands. It is not at all unreasonable to say that these lands 
have a present worth value of a dollar per year to the owners. It would then 
be worth 200 million dollars per year for our people to have this value either 
interpreted on a have basis, or a have-not basis if it was taken from them. I am 
sure the dollar per year is very conservative. Ask yourself the questions, would 
I pay a dollar for retention and good husbandry of my interest in these 300 
million acres? And if I lose it to private utilization have I lost a dollar per year? 
The answers are easy, aren’t they? Even though the great majority of these 
people may never be able to directly visit or be upon their lands, (annual visits 
on BLM lands now exceed 50 million) it cannot be said they don’t have real 
value to them, and their loss would damage them. 

The availability of these lands for peoples’ use in a quality status is where 
the values lie. When projecting the money values we find on a ten year pro- 
jection the values to the people to be 2 billion dollars, on a twenty year basis 
4 billion, on a forty year basis 8 billion, and on an eighty year basis, just one 
generation, 16 billion dollars, and these allow nothing for normal increment of 
population increase of values and earnings on the investment. With good range 
management all values will increase. This output I submit is far greater than 
the public benefits that accrue from local economies from livestock grazing, 
and only 2% of the nation’s livestock products needs are met from public lands 
grazed animals. 
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It is this new proportion that is urged for recognition by range managers. The 
old contest that flowered seventy years ago that big open lands were mainly for 
meat production is no longer valid. There are higher and better uses and to the 
extent that livestock production is not compatible with the quality environment 
concept, the livestock people must yield to the new and better order, even though 
they must convert to other ways of making livelihood. 

Our populations of people will expand in urban areas, and the open spaces 
must be retained in condominium for the fair and proper use of all the people 
if our society is to make cultural advancement. It is never progress to destroy 
in the process that which makes iur country a good place to live. No single 
generation has the right to foreclose the options. 

I recognize that livestock use of range has a proper place in good management, 
and we can anticipate it can and should continue in the multiple use framework, 
but the tail has been wagging the dog too long. The important output for futures 
is for the real public interest, and the public needs advocates for this. The live- 
stock people have been able to take care of their ends, with result of unfair 
subsidies in their utilization of forage from the public lands, the time for 
equitable adjustment is at hand. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. We are happy 
to have your statement, together with the paper prepared by Bruce 
Bowler, who is, of course, another friend, and is well known as an out- 
standing conservationist in my State. I am very happy to have it. 

Your reference to the management of the public lands, the waste and 
the abuse that sometimes occurs, brings to mind the Vale experiment 
that was mentioned in the previous testimony. There, on a pilot basis, 
it apparently has been demonstrated how much can be accomplished 
when the cattleman and the Bureau of Land Management work to- 
gether with adequate input of capital, not only to increase the grass- 
lands so that they can sustaim the cattle without damage to the soil 
itself, but where fencing has regulated the use of the lands by the 
cattle in such a way as to avoid the serious erosion that had taken 
place before. 

This demonstrates that if we can get the right kind of public invest- 
ment and public land management, many of these abuses to the public 
domain can be avoided, and everyone will benefit thereby, including 
the wildlife and those who pursue it, the hunters and the fishermen. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and the committee, this brings up a point 
that we have a very serious conviction about. We would like to com- 
ment that on the complicated involvements resulting from contributed 
funds, one of the many things we hear the livestock men say is that 
we pay part of the costs on these improvements. They do, and they do 
it eagerly. By doing so, they acquire a vested interest or a right in the 
allotment. Because they provide contributed funds toward the develop- 
ment of livestock, no one else can be moved in with them to participate 
in the advantages of the increased forage facilities. 

We know of one allotment in Idaho where one user, who is entitled 
to the privilege of 1,200 AUM’s, now has about 4,500 AUM’s for for- 
age and more that could be developed. But even when adjacent land 
was burned out about 3 years ago, the affected people could not be 
moved into this allotment having surplus forage because the allottee 
had contributed funds for the removing of the brush and the seeding 
and the fencing and the provision for water. 

This is a common situation and not an exception. But we feel, Sena- 
tors, that this is an area that needs some real attention, and the folks 
back home are worried about that. ‘ 
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Senator Cuurcu. I think that there is no question but what the 
whole problem of public access and public use of public lands should 
be reviewed by this committee, since there are places where this is 
becoming a very serious problem. The main focus, of course, of the 
present hearings has to do with the grazing fee and whether or not 
the proposed schedule is within the intendment of the law, and also 
fou and equitable for all concrened—for all of the interest affected 

y it. 

I wonder if you have any questions, Senator Hansen, that you 
would like to ask? 

Senator Hansen. I do; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones, thank you for your testimony. I was under the impres- 
sion that the foresters nationally were and have been for some time 
trying to institute a policy of allotment responsibility and account- 
ability. I understand your statement to imply that because of the in- 
vestment that some allottees or permittees had made, they were able 
to deny the Forest Service the right to move other permittees onto a 
particular allotment area. 

Is that what you said? 

Mr. Jonrs. This was on BLM lands, sir. 

Senator Hansen. On BLM lands? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hansen. Can you point to a specific allotment where a 
different situation has existed ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not understand what you mean by different 
situation. 

Senator Hanssen. I mean a situation where the Federal authori- 
ties have the right in the absence of range improvements to move 
other permittees onto an allotment reserved to another permittee. You 
are implying that because of the investment that has been made, the 
Government has forfeited the right to arbitrarily move one permittee 
or one lessee, for whatever reasons it may find good and sufficient, 
onto someone else’s allotment. 

Can you tell me an instance where this can be done? 

Mr. Jones. Where another allottee can be moved in where there is 
surplus? 

Senator Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. No, I cannot, but I think it may be available. 

Senator Hansen. Then what is the substance of the point you are 
making ? 

Mr. Jones. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Hansen. I fail to appreciate the point you are trying to 
make. I thought you were saying that because of the investment that 
a lessee or a permittee had made, the Government was denied the 
right to move someone else in. Do I understand you now to say that 
you know of no place where this can be done? 

Mr. Jones. My statement was to the effect that the other allottees 
were not allowed to be moved in where the surplus forage was and I 
also stated that I do not know where such a case may be reversed. 

Senator Hansen. Well, if you can find the evidence of such a case, 
J would appreciate your supplying it for the record. I was under the 
impression that there was individual responsibility and accountability 
for these assigned BLM lessees and that nowhere, whether a person 
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had made range improvement or not, could some other permittee 
be moved in on his lease. 

If you know of that, I would be happy to have it. 

Mr. Jones. I shall be glad to inquire. 

Senator Hansen. I would like to make one other reference. 

There has been considerable interest, and justifiably so, the areas 
where Federal versus private ownership is concerned. 

I would lke to pay tribute at this time to the state director of the 
BLM operation in Wyoming, Ed Pierson, by pointing out that under 
his direction we have a map of the State, Mr. Chairman, this map 
shows anyone who is interested where the federally owned lands are. 
All that needs to be done is to take that map to the courthouse and 
you can pinpoint precisely where the federally-owned lands are. 

I think we have, contrary to what has been said, some excellent 
relationships for making of these public lands accessible to hunters 
and fishermen. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kimpauyi. Mr. Chairman, if I might just capsule a few of my 
remarks and direct them to the subject matter before the committee 
on the grazing fee increases, the National Wildlife Federation has 
long supported the multiple-use policies of the administration of our 
public lands, and recognized that grazing is one of those legitimate 
uses. But in the question of permitting a use—in this case the 
livestock permittees—to graze public lands at a fraction of the actual 
market value, we are concerned that we are turning a privilege into a 
right, a vested right, and that the only way you can eliminate that 
right is to gradually, hopefully without hurting too many of the live- 
stock operators, bring this fee up to the fair market value. 

The reason that we say this, Mr. Chairman, is that it is difficult to 
understand why a stockman does not have a right when he can go to a 
bank, and in some instances a Federal bank, and borrow money on 
the permit value. To me, if that is merely a privilege, I do not think 
many bankers would loan money on them. 

So there is a real problem here, in our view, of having one use here 
singled out and having an arrangement where this right can be, or 
this privilege can be turned into a right. 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand your concern, but it strikes me that 
a privilege can have a value, even though it is merely a privilege. That 
is the only point. 

I think there are two questions. One is how do you compute what 
would be an equitable fee? What cost factors fairly go into that deter- 
mination? The other question is, how do you make it perfectly clear 
that no property right is being conferred when only a privilege is 
intended ¢ 

We have had previous testimony today, for example, that the Goy- 
ernment is taxing the value of this privilege as a part of the value 
of an estate, where the deceased held a permit. So here is a case where 
one branch of the Government is treating this privilege as having a 
value and a taxable value, but this does not mean that the attributes 
which normally are associated with ownership in property necessarily 
apply to that privilege. And the distinction has to be made very clearly 
in the law and in the precedents that are established.-I have no dis- 
agreement there. 
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Mr. Kimpatu. But I think, Mr. Chairman, that the additional prob- 
lem of the improvements that are placed on the land, particularly in the 
case of the BLM lands, where the Government does not stand all the 
costs, 1s another indication that proprietary rights are being accrued to 
this land and that if the Government, for example, wanted to use that 
land or to give priority use of the uses, it finds itself in the position, 
then, of having to, if it is going to be fair, pay the livestock permittee 
for his share of contribution of those improvements, and if it has a 
permit value, that privilege, if that is what it is to be called, then the 
Government itself is required to pay funds for this. 

And if there were significant amounts of land that in the public 
interest would be needed to be used for other purposes, I think the Fed- 
eral Government would beina real pickle. — 

Senator Cuurcnu. I think you make a good argument. I do not want 
to pursue it, only because of limited time and because other witnesses 
are waiting. 

I would just observe in passing that if we had started the land 
management program on the proper basis to begin with, if there had 
been sufficient money in the Treasury allocated to the management 
of this land, it might have been done differently from the outset, and 
perhaps it should have been done differently. Perhaps from the very 
beginning, the Congress should have been generous enough to appro- 
priate sufficient money for the maintenance of the public domain. This 
it has never done. Not yet. And probably we will not get enough money 
for the administration of the public domain until we begin reorganiz- 
ing our priorities and stop spending as much money as we spend for 
the military, for wars in Asia, and all the other ways we pour out our 
resources endlessly upon distant sands. But up until now, we have not 
begun to budget adequately for the management of our public domain. 

This includes the BLM, it includes the national forests. As a result, 
these practices have developed. The cattlemen themselves have been 
encouraged to make investments to improve the capacity of the land 
to carry the cattle. 

And now, having developed that pattern, certain equities attach. 

Well, we have to be mindful of that when it comes to drastic changes 
in the pattern, that is all. And that is what we are trying to weigh in the 
balance as we consider this question. 

Mr. Kiweatt, I know that time is short Mr. Chairman. Let me make 
one more point and then I shall quit, if you would like me to. 

Senator Cuurcu. Please proceed. 

Mr. Kiweaty. Much has been said about the contribution that pri- 
vate lands make to recreation in its broadest aspects—hunting, fishing, 
all of that. And I think this is true. Two-thirds of our land is in private 
ownership. But I think as the competition for the uses of this land grow 
keener, there is going to be no question but what there is going to be a 
value to recreation to the private landowner. We see this in many 
areas now. 

So that when our population increases, eventually, a certain segment 
of our people are going to be priced out of the recreation business. 

So the only place that is going to be left for the common citizen to 
recreate is going to be on those lands owned by the Government. Then 
they can build in a subsidy to allow a certain segment of our people to 
recreate at a lesser fee than might be charged on other lands. , 
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So we are concerned about what happens to our public lands. We 
would like to see these inequities—if the livestock operator needs a sub- 
sidy I think we would be the first ones to agree that that subsidy 
should be paid, the same as it is to other segments of the agricultural 
industry. We do it to everyone else, and if livestock people need it, then 
let us give it to them. But not to the opportunity to get a vested right in 
these lands that all of the people own and may sometimes need for 
recreational purposes. 

Senator Cuurcu. Well, I certainly do understand your concern, 
Tom, the need to preserve the integrity of the public lands. I think this 
committee is well aware of that as a part of their responsibility. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Lloyd Tupling, Washington representative of the Sierra Club, 
has asked that his statement be inserted in the record in order that those 
who have come long distances may better have an opportunity to 
testify. 

Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD TUPLING, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SIERRA CLUB 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. Iam Lloyd Tupling, Washington 
Representative of the Sierra Club, a national conservation organization. Our 
interest in this hearing is in the conservation of the public lands upon which 
grazing is allowed on a permit basis, besides certain considerations of equity. 
These lands are the property of all Americans and should be administered for 
sustained yield in the national interest. Certainly, no part of the public domain 
should, in effect, be turned over to any special interest group. 

The public lands affected by grazing permits are located in the West, including 
both Bureau of Land Management lands and those of the National Forests in the 
six Western Forest Service Regions. These lands are subject to varying degrees 
of aridity, and so are relatively fragile as compared to those of the humid part 
of the country. For this reason, they require careful management under ecologi- 
cal principles. This is best accomplished if they are left under the uncontested, 
coordinated control of the Federal land-administering agencies. Any measure that 
will contribute to such management is desirable. Conversely, any measure that 
will tend to prevent Over-exploitation by any special interest group is desirable. 

Judicious grazing under the rest and rotation system can enhance the vigor 
of plant cover essential to wildlife. Grassland management is biotic environment 
Management and when properly conducted may promote a healthy, pastoral 
condition in an esthetically attractive setting. In fact, of all commodity uses, 
grazing can be one of the least visible in terms of impact on the landscape. 
This cannot be said of other commodity extraction uses which by their very 
nature require drastic changes in the landscape. There is real value in grazing 
as a land management tool. 

Specifically, this hearing is concerned with reviewing the new regulations with 
respect to grazing fees which have been promulgated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior under instructions of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
which were published in the Federal Register, Vol. 33, No. 224, of 14 January 1969. 
The intention of the change in grazing fees is to obtain fair market value for the 
use of Federal lands. This seems to us to be a worthy purpose and unfair to no 
one. It also represents a policy which is in the best interests of the Federal 
domain in the long view. We support the new regulations. 

There has been a long history of misuse of the public lands, and the stock- 
man has contributed as much as anyone to this misuse. During the last few 
decades there has been an effort on the part of the Federal Government to cor- 
rect this situation, but one of the holdovers from the past has been the system of 
ridiculously low fees charged for grazing livestock. 

These low fees have encouraged over-grazing and consequent damage to the 
land by the destruction of stands of the best grass species for grazing and through 
topsoil loss and arroyo cutting. The low fees have denied to the American people 
a fair return on the lands which are public property, in the form of revenues 
which might have accrued to government at county, state, and Federal levels. 
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They have represented a large de facto subsidy to a special, relatively small group 
of stockmen, thus discriminating against the great majority of stockmen who 
are not in a position to use Federal lands. I understand that less than 2 per cent 
of the forage used nationally is from Bureau of Land Management and Forest 
Service land. 

In addition, the low grazing fees have made the use of Federal lands so desir- 
able that the practice has arisen among ranchers of adding an increment to the 
sale price of a ranch if it carries an attached Federal grazing permit. This in- 
crement represents a capitalized value of the grazing allotment, or what the 
ranchers call permit value. This means, in effect, that a rancher having a grazing 
allotment claims an equity in the land itself. This practice has never been recog- 
nized by the Federal land-administering agencies, being a fiction created among 
and by the ranchers themselves. Although only a fiction, this concept must have a 
psychological effect on the rancher, and must exert a certain negative influence 
on his attitude toward the effective Federal management of the land on which 
he has a permit. The new regulations will dim this illusion. 

Part of the reason for the illusion of proprietary right may derive from the 
fact that banks and other lending agencies have accepted the existence of a graz- 
ing permit as a basis for granting loans, but since no foreclosure on the land or 
the permit value is possible, this can mean only that, while no equity in the land 
is actually at stake, the existence of a grazing permit is accepted as evidence 
of productive potential and hence of financial stability. Although the increase in 
grazing fees established by the new regulations will tend to diminish this fiction 
of permit value, it is likely that the borowing potential of a ranch with a grazing 
permit will not be affected, because productive potential will have been reduced. 

It is not inconceivable that raising the fee for forage would result in higher 
loans since the value of the forage is the productive basis on which loans are 
determined. 

A. major contention of some who protest the increase in grazing fees is that 
the new regulations were issued by surprise without any opportunity for publie 
serutiny. This is simply untrue, the change in the fee system having been arrived 
at only after long study beginning as far back as 1959. Stockmen’s associations 
began to be brought into the picture as early as 1964, and there has been ample 
opportunity for them to make known their views. Study by the Federal depart- 
ments involved has been thorough and painstaking, and it seems to us that a 
sincere effort has been made to arrive at a conclusion which, while in the national 
interest, would be fair to the stockman as well. We think that this goal has 
been accomplished and that the new regulations are fair. 

It might be well to recall information developed at 1963 hearings of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on “Review of the Taylor Grazing Act’. 
A table on page 471 of the hearing record shows the following relationship in 
charges per acre for grazing on state and public domain land: 


[Average receipts per acre] 


State received 
as percentage 


State BLM fo BLM 
Dew iMGXiC0. 22 Pst te ei te oie ee ee eee ee 0.110 0. 025 440 
Arizonae sie As 29d. SP OF, SEAT ERTL Se liarieonris . 070 . O11 636 
Utahst ceases eree SE cl ek he et hg reptile: fed eee ae . 042 . 012 350 
California Sets. Be i ee oe ee ea ieee or Reg . 030 015 200 
Oregon JO tee ce ee eee ee es eee ee ee eee ae 105 014 750 
idaho: seit hed Pe ee es ee ee BF rasp f . 100 . 017 588 
Montana: sve dss 2 tyes ie engee Seg Date Sey Ba be De et ee . 185 . 031 597 
WOM IN Gas tiene Be One tos ts Zee eee een fed sen oe 125 . 020 625 
RUONAUO. onc cacecannccets Rec taWa Ee taees ane Seen eames oe ae . 300 . 016 1, 875 


The State of Nevada was omitted because no state land was involved but 
BLM’s fee there was $0.009 per acre. 

We do not contend that the state fees are fair or unfair. We merely point out 
that on a per-acre basis in 1962 they ranged from 3¢ in California to 30¢ in 
Colorado. The BLM fee in that period when placed on a per-acre basis ranged 
from 9/10% of 1¢ in Nevada to 3.1¢ in Montana. 

For a long time Federal grazing fees have been lower than market value. For 
a decade they will so continue under the schedule announced. Even $1.23 per 
Animal Unit Month is probably below what the grazing would bring on the open 
market. 
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The increase is to be applied very gradually in annual increments over a 
period of ten years. Even after the full increase is realized, it will represent but 
a small percentage of ranch operating costs. Any way one looks at the question, 
the increase cannot provide a lethal, or even a significant blow to any up-and- 
coming ranch operation. If, as time goes on, any ranch can be said to have failed 
because of the increase, then that ranch must have been on the brink of insol- 
vency to begin with. 

Still another contention is that changes such as this should await the findings 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission. This is not a valid argument, since 
the creation of that Commission was never intended to be accompanied by the 
suspension of the effect of all public land laws. As a matter of fact, such suspen- 
sion would have put stockmen themselves into a state of suspended animation 
for an unknown number of years. They would certainly have resisted such an 
eventuality, so it is clearly unreasonable for them to argue for a selective appli- 
eation of the suspension idea. The new regulations are simply a phase of the 
orderly management of public lands, which must go on. 

Our opinion that the Federal departments concerned have made a compre- 
hensive and successful effort to be fair to all concerned has already been stated. 
In this connection, it should be noted that one-third of the grazing fee paid the 
BLM is to be set aside for range improvement. This is in the interests both of 
the individual stockman and the public. The Forest Service regulation does not 
include such a provision, but we are all aware of the efforts of the Service to 
improve grazing in the National Forests. For instance, in Northern New Mexico 
the Service has been subject to criticism because of its policy of keeping the 
number of cattle allowed to graze on allotments at a level which will permit 
range recovery. This criticism has probably arisen largely from the tradition of 
over-grazing in pre-National Forest times, and in spite of the known positive 
efforts of the Forest Service at range improvement. 

The new regulations as published by both the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture include provisions for future detailed review 
of the fee system to ensure fairness. We believe that the issuance of the regu- 
lations is long overdue. We urge that the Congress take no action that will 
upset them. 


Senator CHurcH. Our next witness is Dr. Dewey Anderson of the 
Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. He is accompanied by 
Spencer Smith, the secretary. We shall be very happy to hear from 
you, Mr. Anderson. I take it Mr. Smith is not with you? 

Dr. ANnpEerson. He is indisposed, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DEWEY ANDERSON, TREASURER AND EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD MEMBER, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


I shall not take the precious time of this committee beyond the 
limit of 5 minutes, because I know how crowded it is and I have been 
on that side of the rostrum here so many times in the past that I 
know what you are up against. 

I will take this much time to address my fellow cattlemen, because 
IT am also a cattleman as well as a conservationist, and I ask your 
indulgence to take a look at the second page of the main body of my 
testimony, where the citizens committee presents the conservation- 
ist’s position. 

I do not intend to burden you by reading these five points, but to 
paraphrase them very briefly. 

The citizen’s committee, as you may know, is what amounts to a 
holding company of all the various conservation organizations that 
are nationally organized and are represented in Washington by 
Dr. Spencer Smith as a registered lobbyist, and he has appeared 
before your committee on more than one occasion. We are actively 
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engaged in having an influence upon legislation. We are very greatly 
concerned about the problems confronting this committee. And after 
due deliberation and after much study, we have promulgated the five 
points that appear on page 2. 

We support the newly-imposed fee schedule. We are happy to see 
now for almost the first time in the long history of time, that the two 
main agencies concerned with the management of our public domain 
have gotten together. We think this might be the way to move for- 
ward in a substantive fashion to obtain a kind of administrative prac- 
tice nationally, which has long been sought. And we commend them 
for it. 

We also take the position, and congratulate the two agencies in 
question, that we do not want to see the fee schedule include a claim of 
the rancher in what we have been calling the capitalization of the 
permit. We see no reason for delay whatsoever for imposing the new 
basis for fees. 

As a matter of fact, we do not know how you can do it except by 
some administrative change that could cause a great deal of confusion 
and more than confusion. 

We believe the new policies, over a period of time, will establish a 
precedent which will give us—point the way to a solution of many 
of these problems that confront us. 

Now, this five-point program, gentlemen, is the official position of 
the conservationists, and we have instructed our executive officer to 
proceed on the basis of developing a program which will reach both 
the House and the Senate to rally the support of the conservationists 
in the Nation around this five-point program. 

This is what I wanted my friends in the cattle industry to note 
particularly. May I move over to something that I did last night as a 
result of listening carefully to the hearings yesterday ? 

You people did a magnificent job of developing testimony by very 
fine questioning and very fine answers obtained from the witnesses. 
The discussion groups around six interrelated topics: The fee schedule, 
its imposition, impact, and soundness, and closely related to the capi- 
talizing or entering of the grazing fees as a cost in the permit and 
a cost of the operation of the lands; the plight of the livestock industry 
now and in the future; substantial changes ahead in the use of the 
public domain in which the claim of the livestock users will be one 
only among the claims of other prospective users; a possibility of de- 
laying this whole program for a while; and finally, some legislation 
was suggested as having been offered which will meet some of the 
problems confronting the committee. 

Now, I would like to submit a four-page statement on these points 
for the record, and not take your time by reading them here. . 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much. They will be made part of 
the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY ANDERSON 


THE ISSUES RAISED IN THESE HEARINGS 


I have been much impressed by the conduct of these hearings. The issues 
raised, the questions asked and the answers given will prove of great help in 
clarifying the problems involved. The record will be referred to often and as an 
old hand in such matters I urge an extra large printing of the report. 
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The discussion has grouped about six inter-related subjects : 

1. The fee schedule, its imposition, impact and soundness 

2. The closely related problem of capitalizing or entering as a grazing fee 
cost the capital value of the grazing permit 

3. The plight of the livestock industry, now and in the future 

4. Substantial changes ahead in the use of the public domain, the claims 
of livestock users on that use, and the pattern of production of livestock 

5. Possibility of delay in imposing the grazing fee schedule 

6. Legislation now introduced affecting the fee schedule and grazing 
permits. 


THE FEE SCHEDULE AND CAPITALIZATION OF THE PERMIT 


We have heard testimony as to the ways in which the present fee schedule 
was arrived at. The gist of which is that it is built upon modeling by experts 
and review by a considerable number of interested parties. It has been in the 
making for some time. I have not had access to the raw materials which went into 
the mix that turned out as the schedule before us. And without such data and 
a substantial amount of experts assistance in statistical correlations none of us 
would be able to determine its validity and reliability both necessary components 
of any such study. 

But the procedures and safeguards seem to me to amount to a solid study of 
the problems involved. A well trained and long experienced man like Mr. Hughes 
of the Budget Bureau assures us that the study is sound, that the findings reflect 
an approximation of “fair market value” of grazing on the public lands. He is 
guided towards such an outcome of the fee schedule by his concern for the public’s 
equity in the public lands use. I can only agree with him that both are in the 
publie interest. My question is of another kind. I doubt seriously if fair market 
value can be obtained for the numerous differing factors involved in the eleven 
western states in a single schedule of fees applied uniformly. The judgments and 
weightings which enter into it are too varied for that end to result. 

Does this judgment invalidate the study, and permit us to cast it aside? I 
doubt that. No new study, given the same objectives, would likely come up with 
different results. Mr. Hughes tells us that no matter how we view the study’s 
findings, the fees are a starting point, subject to change as change is warranted 
by experience. That the present fee schedule allows a return to the owners of the 
grazing lands, the people, an increased share of their forage value. But that 
subsidy has characterized the fees charged from the beginning. By comparison 
with whatever little Federal land is available for rental in the area with which 
I am familiar, I would agree with him. 

What the 1969 fees mean to me is, in the last analysis, a move made by the 
Government to raise somewhat the fees charged livestock growers. They may 
support the new fee schedule with elaborate studies of the costs of forage, and 
the value of that forage. But the average stockman has known for a very long 
time that government forage is necessary and it is ‘‘cheap’’,. Even when it is be- 
coming less cheap, it still remains necessary. 

As to the permit value issue, we are dealing with a long-standing question. 
In the modeling done in support of the fee schedule the experts left out any 
capitalization of the permit’s value or its cost. But considerable time was spent 
trying to determine what these might be. Chief Forester Ed. Cliff shed some im- 
portant light on this issue yesterday. I repeat its central point because it is 
germain and because some of the senators present did not hear his remarks. 
He solemnly said that the whole issue of the value of grazing permits will get 
worse unless dealt with and disposed of. That permit values are inflated now, 
and will become more so with time. That the so called national average of 
$14.40 per AUM assigned as its investment cost varies greatly in time and 
place. On the U.S. Forests such an invesment cost averages $25 per AUM; but 
the range is from $2 to $72. Capitalize that investment at 6%, and he pointed 
out that the Government would be paying some grazers for using the forest 
lands of the nation. 

I cite an example in my written statement which belongs here. It is of a 
neighbor whose conditions are such that he wishes to dispose of his permit, 
and the land he owns within the forest where the permit is operative. That 
permit allows for 400 cows, about 100 of which are his own turned out on his 
own 1,600 acres in the forest. The other 300 cows are allowed-on the surround- 
ing forest grazing land. He inherited the 1,600 acres, is the third generation on 
the ranch. His asking price is $400,000 for the permit. And, as corporate owner- 
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ship develops in our area, he will get close to that figure. He is “selling” 1,600 
acres, at the $400,000 figure. But the buyer knows he is obtaining a right, not 
in perpetuity but for some space of time, to a cow permit for 400 head. And the 
value of forage is so great, the amount of it so limited, that some large-scale 
cattle outfit will move to obtain it. But in all this what is the public interest, 
its equity, and how is it to be expressed? If this cost is allowed to be capitalized 
in the new owner’s grazing fee, it will be a good example of Ed. Cliff’s statement 
that the Government will be paying the owner to run his cattle on that range. 

I respectfully submit that the makers of the model on which the fee schedule 
is based were properly mindful of the laws of the land, of the basic purposes of 
the ownership and administration of the public domain, in leaving out a figure 
which purports to represent the cost of a permit. If, as appears to be the view 
of the majority of this committee, such a departure from long-established practice 
is to be entertained, the straightforward way of accomplishing it is through 
legislation which changes current practice and mandates the agencies to include 
the capitalization of the permit and its cost in any grazing fees to be levied. 
No government agency should be asked, and it should not take upon itself such 
an alteration in policy and practice by administrative action. 

Senator McGee has introduced $.716 to accomplish such a change. I have read 
it with interest. There is some loose language in it needing definition. Such as—” 
the basis of which (grazing fees) reflects comparability of the expenses incurred 
by leasees of privately owned and leased lands. And, at another point the agencies 
“shall consider all costs” including, “the investment represented in such permit 
as reflected by the cost of its acquisition or the reasonable or recognized economic 
value thereof’. This sounds to me like an invitation to lawyers to enter the 
happy hunting grounds of litigation. But that aside, the purpose is clear. Press 
that bill towards enactment, and I make this prediction—that you will find 
the lineup of forces in the Congress and among the citizens across the nation 
not unlike that which became aroused when the Dewert bill was before this 
body. 

SHOULD THE FEE SCHEDULE BE DELAYED? 


This question has been raised several times among us. There is even some 
question as to how the announcement came about at the particular time it did. 
I have no knowledge of what went on to produce this result. But Ed. Cliff told 
us the sequence so far as the Forest Service is concerned. They were ready 
to make their fee schedule announcement with a target date in 1967. They 
awaited the efforts of BLM to establish its position. A joint announcement ap- 
peared to be a substantial gain in uniformity, long sought. They had to move as 
soon as the new year saw the convening of the Congress and the need to send 
the word out over the country as the new permits were being issued. If we 
consider how many hands have “all thumbs” in district rangers offices where 
the initial work is done, and the way things proceed I can understand why the 
action came when it did. 

I doubt whether many cattlemen were caught unawares when the announce- 
ment hit. For at least three years now, increases in grazing fees has been much 
talks about, in local meetings, grange and farm bureau, cattlemen’s gatherings, 
and in some degree of orderliness in district range meetings. When and how much 
were our quiries. And when the announcement came I know from personal ex- 
perience that we cattlemen out our way heaved a big sigh of relief. For we ex- 
pected a much higher figure, and more abrupt jumps in fees over the years 
ahead. We are getting our signed permits now, and our bills will be due in a short 
while. For out our way we get on the range in June, a bare three months away. 
We have made whatever calculations we have to to include the increased costs 
in our current accounts and none of us is forfeiting his range permit because of 
the increase. Of course, we will talk a lot, but we know its still mighty cheap 
pasture. 

If the new fee schedule is halted now, not only will there be some confusion, 
but in the end what will be gained? Do we seriously believe that the report of the 
Land and Water Commission in June will come up with different findings on fees 
to be charged, without making such a sweeping change in policy as the capitaliza- 
tion of the permit cost? And if that is done, legislation will surely be required, 
along the lines of the McGee bill. That will take us into the end or middle 1970, 
and any new fee schedule will not become effective until 1971 at the earliest. 
Two to three more years of indecision and strife. Is it worth it? Do we livestock 
operators want it? 
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PLIGHT OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


I can do no better in expressing the complicated problems involved than in 
reading from an addendum to my statement here: 


An Addendum 

There are some additional items germane to the two issues before this commit- 
tee, (1) raising the grazing fees on the public domain and forests of the nation, 
and (2) whether permittees should be allowed to make further claims on these 
lands through capitalizing their permits, thus making them more than temporary 
leases and closer to “owned” parts of their ranch holdings. The additional points 
to be made cover the experiences with Bureau of Land Management lands and 
their use for grazing purposes. 

The history of the efforts to regularize the use of the public lands prior to the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 reveal that some sought to fix the preference right, 
if not the actual ownership, of particular grazing areas. That was settled, at 
least in law, and over a period of time since then by administrative action in 
practice. So that the principle became fixed that a permittee had a preference 
to a grazing area on a showing covering historic use of the grazing area related 
directly to a base property in his ownership which was operated in conjunction 
with the grazing use seasonally. Ownership by the Government of the grazing 
area was respected by the permittee and signed for as such periodically under 
terms laid down by the BLM permit. It remains so to this day. No one is in doubt 
about who owns the grazing lands. 

But this situation does not prevent the practice of the ranch owner putting 
some figure of monetary and cattle numbers value on the grazing permit for his 
own purposes. And it is understood by him, and by any new owner who takes the 
trouble to find out, that ownership is fixed in the federal government but the use 
value is in the rancher’s permit for grazing purposes. Each has its own particular 
kind of value. Surely, permits are “sold” by ranchers in the sale of their ranches. 
And BLM is aware of that. So that, providing the terms of the Taylor Act and 
BLM are complied with, and the new owners are willing to abide by the require- 
ments of their permits, use of the grazing land is transferred with the transfer 
of the ranch holding to the new owner. Then, in his operation of the ranch, a 
figure of cost of grazing is made in his costs of operation. In the back of his head, 
if he does not put a figure on his books directly, is also a figure covering the 
“value” of the grazing permit. 

The situation works out satisfactorily for both parties concerned. It is only 
when an attempt is made to capitalize the value of the grazing permit as a major 
element in figuring the grazing fee charged as compared with the cost of private 
pasture that any difficulty arises. 

When this is done the proposed fee schedule of the government agencies may 
appear high as compared with so-called pasture fees charged privately. To some 
marginal and small producers this could make a difference in their ability to 
stay in business. I have yet to see any figures which would convince me that this 
is true. On the contrary, in terms of total costs of operations, the current charge 
of 33 cents per AUM on BLM land enters into the cost of operation to be met 
annually by a cattle rancher as an estimated 38 per cent thereof. No rancher is 
going out of business this year due to this set up from 29 cents to 33 cents, and 
none will go out of business ten years from now because the AUM will have 
reached a closer approximation to the market value of pastureage of $1.23 cents. 

The real truth of the situation is that cattlemen have been the victims of a 
cost-price squeeze for many years now. In which the cost of all the things they 
must buy to operate a ranch, the price of their hired labor, transportation and 
marketing are all going up higher year by year, while the price at which they 
must sell their calves has varied from year to year but has not risen in any 
approximation to the increased costs ranchers must pay for their purchases. 

If this committee’s concern for the plight of the livestock grower is to be met 
satisfactorily, the problem is not the new grazing fee schedule being introduced 
belatedly by two much-harassed and under-budgeted government agencies. It is 
the failure to face up to the need of the nation for more red meat at reasonable 
consumers prices. The prospect for more red meat production depends consider- 
ably on the increase in the number of head grazed on better forage on the public 
lands of the nation. Take the BLM situation today, where there is an estimated 
need for at least 12,000 joint management plans to be installed with increased and 
better forage the goal, as against the present 1,200 plans in force, and the alloca- 
tion in the current budget for only 200 more such plans to improve the range. 
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There are a number of examples to show that such plans and operations have 
increased the carrying capacity of the range lands from 100 to 200 per cent. 

It is the conservative estimate of the practical men operating BLM that a step- 
up program of range improvement and management along modern lines would 
easily triple production within a matter of a few years. Therein lies the real 
prospect of increasing the number of beef calves made available for fitting into 
useable beef products to feed a growing number of consumers to provide a more 
acceptable standard of living. 

Improve the range, increase three-fold or more its carrying capacity, and several 
benefits accrue therefrom: (1) all cattlemen, small, marginal, medium sized and 
large, are made more productive and their ability to meet the increased costs of 
operation are enhanced, their profit margins more assured; (2) feeders and 
finishers are assured substantially increased supplies of calves at reasonable 
prices; (3) meat purveyors are given more product to put on the market; (4) 
consumers are the beneficiaries of more red meat supplies and prices to them 
should come down some or the amount consumed should rise. But the chief 
beneficiary of all is the general public, the nation. For one of its major resources, 
the lands and forests upon which so much of our well-rounded life depends, is 
being restored, made more productive. All the ways in which the vast public lands 
contribute to healthful and enjoyable living of our teeming city populations 
through more and better water supplies, flood control, clean air and recreation are 
enhanced. 

Provide those means of improving and managing the public lands which modern 
science and practical administration make possible, and the income of these 
improved ranges will allow the increases in budgets needed out of the revenues 
earned from the uses to which these lands are put. We cannot continue to starve 
and under-capitalize these lands agencies without paying the price in reduced 
range capacity, less revenues produced and marginal livestock men leaving their 
ranches in discouragement. Take the BLM, which currently has a budget allowing 
one professional employee per a million acres of land under BLM management. 
While the very conservative estimates of need is for at least five such persons at 
work on such a stretch of land. 

Is the alternative some offer, that of selling these lands to private owners and 
having the government retired from the business of its management an adequate 
answer? The BLM has an active program of making such sales. Its record offers 
no basis for optimism that these lands in their present condition will bring a 
price which livestock owners can and will pay as over against the offers of land 
hungry people and speculators who have no ranch bases and no intentions of 
using the land for grazing purposes. Such an approach is self-defeating so far as 
livestock growers are concerned. Nor can the conservation needs of the nation 
be met that way either. For these private, largely absentee, owners are not obliged 
to do anything with their land purchases, and some of the most neglected areas 
of which we know are just such parcels of former public lands now in private 
ownerships. 

There is another aspect of the problem under review about which a word or two 
seems necessary. I refer to the fact that the same kind, if not the same degree, 
of consolidation, merger, and conglomerate ownership-operations we find so in- 
creasingly characteristic of our industrial, mercantile and banking economy has 
reached into the livestock industry. With the effect that the number of individuals 
having permits to graze the public lands is declining. The permits are being 
issued to larger operators as consolidations occur and conglomerates look with 
increasing favor at the tax-offset and other advantage of cattle ranches, including 
the advantages of large-scale management. 

Land is scarce and becoming scarcer. Its appreciation over a span of years is 
evidenced. In my region, appreciation on ranches sold has averaged slightly - 
less than 9% a year for the past ten or more years as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture. This has not escaped the notice of investors. 

There is no program of which I am aware, either in the Forest Service or the 
Bureau of Land Management, to insure the continuance of smaller individual 
ranchers in business through the allocation to them of any permits which reach 
the agencies for reallocation. Invariably, in the area of which I have first-hand 
knowledge, the permits allowed to lapse or which are “sold” through the transfer 
of cattle and other devices allowable under lease-permit provisions, seem to go 
to already larger outfits. How much all this has done to bring about large-scale 
operations already is evidenced by a figure in the BLM report. 
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“Fifty-two percent of all BLM forage (number of AUMs) is allotted to only 
five per cent of the permittees.” ... While operators having less than 500 AUMs 
are two-thirds of all permittees, they have only 7.8% of all AUMs. 

There is another element worth including in the situation, namely, that all 
indications point to this as a propitious time in the cattle cycle to institute the 
new fee schedule. There won’t be much increase, say the experts, in fed-beef 
output this year over last. And ‘“‘feeders are going to be harder to come by”, for 
the large heifer stock slaughtered and she-stock decline have brought us to a 
point in the cycle where the rebuilding of herds will take some years. During 
which prices for beef calves, the product of range grazing, should hold or go 
higher (reported in Smith Sasay exclusive Cattle Letter of January 1, 1969). 

Dr. Anprerson. I take, Mr. Chairman, some different views concern- 
ing some of the issues that have been before you. Out of training and 
experience in the field of economics, I would be very dubious about the 
basis upon which the fee schedule has been based. 

J am increasingly dubious as to whether or not, in strictly economic 
and statistical terms, we have something which is called and can be 
called properly “fair market value” in the fee schedule. But I do not 
believe that this invalidates the study or its use. 

I think, in effect, what we are doing is getting a raise in grazing 
fees, however justified. A raise in grazing fees that Mr. Hughes told 
you yesterday, and he was an excellent witness, seemed to him to be 
justified, for it begins to catch up on a subsidy that has been inherent 
in this procedure for many years. And he expressed a view that this 
fair market value was beginning to approximate the public’s lands, 
something to be lauded. 

How to arrive at it is the question, and I am very skeptical as an 
economist who has played with models for a good many years, about 
the basis upon which the fee schedule is based. “I look upon it entirely, 
in the last analysis, as an effort to justify with a lot of window dressing, 
some of which may be pertinent, the fee schedule that is now being 
proposed, And I would ask you gentlemen to look at the fee schedule 
and not the basis upon which it has been arrived at as the most germane 
part of this problem before you. 

But I would like to turn finally, having included this four-page state- 
ment in the record, to a comment or two about this matter of its delay. 
I got my permits in the mail a week ago at the ranch, Forest Service 
permits. 

My BLM permits are a little bit slower because they are always a 
little bit slower. They are not as well managed and they do not have 
the personnel that the other agency has. But I know that with so many 
thumbs in the average ranger’s office dealing with paper-pencil prob- 
lems, I know that these men have to have a lead factor of 3 to 6 months 
in order to do the paperwork. I know they have already sent out a 
substantial body of permit claims and in due time, there will follow— 
as I get ready to move my cattle up on the range, ’ along about the Ist 
of June, before I do so, I shall pay a bill in advance. Then I shall move 
my cattle up and they will stay there during the summer. 

This thing is already in the works. How you would delay it, how 
you would stop it, I do not know. It would create unusual confusion 
if you did and it would weaken the authority of two master agencies 
in the process. And I know what some of us on the grazing end would 
do if we ever saw the weakening of the line. 

I would urge, however, that this committee, and it is a very much 
related problem, consider the cost-price squeeze ‘that the cattle industry 
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is under, particularly the calf-growing end of this industry, where 
I belong. It is not a single factor, it 1s multiple factor, and I tried 
to outline some of the things involved in this statement. The fee ele- 
ment in this factor is not the controlling one between success or failure 
in the industry. It adds a burden, I am frank to say. But there are 
other elements that are far more transcendent in importance making 
the difference between a viable industry and one which is not. We 
are on the verge and have been on the verge in that situation for lo, 
these many years. And nothing that you may do about the fee raise at 
this time will involve that particular problem. And I tried to outline 
in brief in this statement some of the elements that confront us in 
the cattle industry. , 

That is the purport of my statement, gentlemen. 

Senator CuurcH. You were very fluent and articulate in the state- 
ment you have given us, since you gave it entirely in impromptu 
fashion and submitted your written statement for the record. 

Dr. Anprerson. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. I appreciate very much hearing from you. 

Any questions? 

Senator Jorpan. I have no questions. I appreciate the manner in 
which his statement was presented, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hansen. I have no questions 

Senator CuHurcu. Thank you very much, Dr. Anderson. 

(The complete statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SPENCER SMITH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AND Dr. DEWEY 
ANDERSON, TREASURER AND EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBER, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Citizens Committe was formed in 1954 so that conservationists could 
further the interests of all Americans in the preservation, development and ap- 
propriate use of the natural resources of this nation. Its officers and board 
members are listed on this letterhead. That list includes leaders in the field of 
conservation from many walks of life. The Citizens Committee is the most com- 
prehensive body of resource men and women appearing before the Congress 
today. Its record has always been in defense and promotion of multiple or specific 
uses of our natural heritage for the ecological development of our surroundings, 
to the end that man will improve and not damage them and thereby pass on to 
posterity a better American outdoors to enjoy and use. The Committee’s testimony 
on this important topic of grazing fees and the grazing structures is offered with 
this twin purpose in mind. 

The Witnesses: Dr. Spencer Smith is the executive officer of the Citizens 
Committee. He has appeared often before this and other committees of the 
Congress. His background on a midwestern farm has given him a practical 
acquaintance with the problems which this committee is examining, and his 
training in economics and resources culminating in the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Iowa attest a coverage of the economic problems and policies 
involved. Unfortunately, temporary illness prevents Dr. Smith’s appearance 
today. 

Dr. Dewey Anderson is a founding member of the Citizens Committee and a 
member of its Board and Executive Committee. He is known to members of this 
legislative committee as the former executive officer of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (TNEC) under the able chairmanship of Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney and later served in the same capacity in the Senate Small Business 
Committee under the chairmanship of Senator James FE. Murray and vice chair- 
manship of Senator Kenneth Wherry. Until his recent retirement he was the 
executive director of the Public Affairs Institute which as worked closely with 
the Congress over many years. He has been the owner-operator of a Western 
cattle ranch for over fifteen years, and in that capacity has had intimate relation- 
ships with both the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, for his 
cattle graze on the lands managed by these agencies. Dr. Anderson presents this 
testimony in behalf of the Citizens Committee. 
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The Conservationists Position. In summary, supported by evidence and exam- 
ples offered in the body of this statement, the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources holds: 

1. The newly imposed fees for grazing on the public lands are eminently fair, 
and approximation of the fair market price for such forage. 

2. A joint operation and alignment of the two main agencies of the government 
concerned with grazing, namely, the National Forests and the Bureau of Land 
Management, one in the Department of Agriculture, the other in the Department 
of Interior, is a sound approach. It will result in uniformity of fees and can be 
expected to result in uniformity and improvement of practices in the management 
and use of the public lands of the nation. A highly commendatory move, long 
overdue. 

3. Refusal on the part of the government agencies to yield to the pressures 
seeking to fix as a component of the fee schedule and as a “claim” of the rancher 
the grazing allotment permit capitalization is commended. Conservationists are 
concerned with the improvement of our natural resources, their conservation, 
their evolving and changing uses, and their continued ownership in and manage- 
ment by the U.S. Government as custodians of the property of all the people. 

4. We see no reason for delay in imposing the new basis for fees, as adequate 
time and intensive study have already been devoted to this matter. All who 
wished to be heard have expressed themselves. The new policies and fees are the 
result of prolonged, careful, impartial and scientific analysis and study by the 
agencies charged with responsibility for the management of our public lands 
used for grazing livestock, and for other uses. 

5. We believe the new policies, the reiteration of old established ownership of 
the grazing lands by the government, the fee schedule and its imposition grad- 
ually over the next ten years are all in line with the best conservation interests 
of the nation. We support them. 

The Problem Stated: Ever since the U.S. Forest Service has had a forest land 
grazing program begun in 1905 and the Bureau of Land Management established 
its grazing program in 1934, grazing rules, regulations and fees have been in 
controversy. For some grazers want “ownership rights’ to the lands they graze 
and fees as low as possible. On both the government has held different views. 

There are two major aspects of the problems : 

1. A first joint attempt to change long-standing methods of determining grazing 
fees on National Forests by the Department of Agriculture and Federal Lands 
under the administrative control of the Bureau of Land Management. The “‘first’”’ 
has two aspects, namely, the first time that the two federal grazing lands 
agencies will apply grazing fees on the same basis, and, a new formulation of 
levying fees over the next ten years to bring them wore in line with grazing costs 
when rental pasturage is obtained from private owners. And, 

2. As stated in the Federal Register for January 13, 1969, the new policy: 
“ .. precludes a monetary consideration in the fee structure for any permit 
value that may be capitalized into the permit holders’ private ranching 
operations.” 

This could have an effect on the taxing system and reporting used by ranchers. 
But it could be particularly important in offering ranches for sale, and in any 
event makes clear to all concerned that the federal government does not admit 
to a legal and inalienable right of the holder of a permit to graze on public 
lands year-in-and-year-out at any particular level of use because the permittee had 
included his permit as a tangible element in his ranch ownership and/operation. 

Some Pertinent History: The first settlers of these lands in the West came toa 
fenceless public domain. They grazed the grasslands by reason of the “muscle” 
they could show or the agreements they could make with each other. Homesteads 
followed, where possible so chosen as to combine the wintering capacity of the 
homeplace with the free grazing of nearby or adjacent public lands. Much ingenu- 
ity and practical horse sense were used by these homesteaders in doing so. For 
example, my ranch, carved out of the public domain, consists of the homeplace 
which has substantial capacity to grow hay for winter use. There is a private 
holding within the national forest of a 160 acres in the bottom of a meadow sur- 
rounded by some 1400 acres of Forest land, and there is yet another 160 acres 
within the Forest which is heavily timbered. Largely, a self-contained “spread’’. 
Combined, the carrying capacity of the ranch is much above the year-round ¢a- 
pacity of the homeplace. So far as was possible by the combination of public-pri- 
vate ownership and use, the early owners would insure against being dispossessed 
from grazing lands by government fiat. This has been the historic pattern of 
western range-ranch development. 
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Probably two-thirds to three-fourths of the cattle ranches of the West are 
still in the hands of family decendants of the original homesteaders. But the 
process of new owners having little or no connection with the past which has 
established the pattern of operations just described is increasing as city dwellers 
and corporate groups find the tax, income and profit structures advantageous to 
their ownership and operation, often as absentee owners-operators of ranch 
holdings. 

In either the continuance of successive generations of owner-operators, or in 
the attractiveness of such ranches to this newer type of absentee-operators- 
owners, the ranch is regarded as an “entity”, in which its grazing privileges 
and permits are an integral part. 

Whether by the strict methods of modern accounting any considerable number 
of western stock ranchers are ‘“‘profitable’ is a moot and as yet unestablished 
fact. For to those who have inherited such ranches capital costs, equipment 
accumulation, stock, fences, layouts and a host of incidental but essential opera- 
tional factors have not been “capitalized”. But they have been taken for granted 
in the conduct of these ranches, and the grazing rights such ranches have enjoyed 
have entered into their operations in a substantial but uncapitalized way, too. 
They regard the grazing lands as theirs, attached to their ranches. Hence, 
attempts to increase grazing fees have been regarded by these pioneers as a 
further burden. They have enjoyed the subsidy granted by a benevolent Govern- 
ment over the years as a “right” and they naturally look upon any new grazing 
costs for the use of the land they have come to regard as their own as a rank 
imposition. 

Subsidy has been a “way of life’ for many, if not for most of the businesses 
which have become characteristic of the American economy. We often forget 
that it is a government, local, state or national, which provides at public expense 
many of the necessary elements in conducting private business. So it is with the 
public range used by private ranchers on which to graze their livestock. When 
that range was free, it was included by the owning rancher in his way of oper- 
ation and made a distinct but not detailed or separate contribution to his ability 
to sell his product. When some charge was made by the Government for the use 
of same range, that charge became a cost which became a factor in the price of 
the livestock sold. As a cost when the Federal income tax was levied it was an 
item in production entering his income tax account. Depending on where he was 
in terms of taxable income, that cost was a more or less attractive feature to him. 
But as a “charged-off” item, it affected the government’s income. It is such a 
“cost” as this that helps absentee-owners determine to purchase livestock 
ranches. 

I doubt seriously whether many Western cow-calf outfits, and even more of the 
sheep spreads, could maintain themselves for long without some substantial 
grazing use of the public domain and national forest. In a hundred mile stretch 
along the Eastern side of the northern Sierras, where my ranch is a mid-point, 
all commercially operated stock ranches are dependent on such connections. There 
you can see in miniature what is happening to stock raising as the variety of 
encroachments take over from the free grazing days of two generations ago. And 
as stiffer management practices are imposed by the government, to a greater or 
lesser degree the picture presented there is typical of what is taking place 
throughout the West. Among the characteristics of change are these: 

1. Sound range management taking into account the several features of the 
terrain, must consider forage and its users not only for a single season but for 
the indefinite future. Thus, carrying capacity is no longer a “guess” but a defin- 
able number, given certain tolerable limits. It is subject to change. But the 
determination which allows inadequately for the views of the permittee must in 
the end be made and enforced by the defender of the public interest, in this case 
either the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service. 

2. Recreational uses of the area take on increasing significance, and sometimes 
are in direct, or indirect, conflict with the desires and uses of the grazing per- 
mittees. In which case a range plan is essential which seeks to accommodate 
such diverse concerns. Such situations are growing. Once again, the arbiter of 
these diverse concerns and the administrator of the range plan must be the 
government agencies charged with the responsibilities of managing the range in 
the public interest. Here is one area where the conflict of interest is increasing. 
Here stands out starkly on occasion the fact that recreational interests have 
been ignored altogether too long so that attention to them now on the part of 
the federal agencies arouses a natural concern, if not the antagonism, on the part 
of the grazing permittees. 
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8. Increased capacity of the range and its consequent better utilization offer 
very real prospects for easing the pressures between the grazers and the recrea- 
tional interests. If adequately done over a period of years range improvement 
programs could possibly halt the trend towards reduction in numbers of livestock 
using the permitted range. In rare instances, that trend might be altered and 
some increases allowed. But I know of no range which is blessed with an intensive 
development program so well financed as to be in this class. 

Instead, the budgets provided for such purposes to both the federal agencies 
here under review are so far below the requests of those responsible for range 
improvement that in the over-all it is doubtful if range betterment has progressed 
to the point where any national net increase in carrying capacity has resulted 
in increased permittee allocations. On the contrary, I do know of instances where 
the range capacity has been reduced, the season shortened, and in some instances 
permits have been taken away from or forfeited by long-time users. 

4. Other public uses such as development of dams, and other private users 
under the multiple-use principles which the agencies follow, such as mining, 
generation of electricity, lumbering, road buliding and summer sites, encroach 
upon the range so that as these uses grow, the range available for grazing 
declines or is altered. This trend is noticeable, can be expected to increase and 
is so regarded by stockmen of my acquaintance. To the end that already a num- 
ber of the oldtimers are being forced to alter their plans of operation even to the 
exclusion of the use of the public range in some instances. 

The Effect of the Fee Plan and Increases on Livestock Operations: This new 
grazing fee plan and the raise in fees does not come with any surprise to the 
livestock operators involved, despite what some have said about its abruptness 
and arbitrary character. Both have been “in the wind” for some time now. 

One somewhat unexpected surprise has been to see the two agencies, Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture and th Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of Interior, acting in concert for once. For in the field, even 
under the best of rangers, their operations have had the outward signs of 
cooperation and understanding, but they have gone their separate ways so far 
as we ranchers have been able to discern. The effort to bring the policies and 
administrative practices of these two agencies into alignment is a considerable 
advance in range management. Its benefits should be felt more and more over 
the years ahead. But as BLM raises its standards rapidly, some hardship among 
ranchers is likely to occur. 

Specifically, action to establish a “fair market value” of grazing fees is 
grounded in the published announcement of the Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture of November 14, 1968, in which the two departments followed the instruc- 
tions contained in the Bureau of the Budget’s Circular No. A-25 dated 
September 23, 1959. The livestock industry and many grazing permitees were well 
aware so long ago as the 1959 date that some proposal was forthcoming sometime. 
A two-year field and headquarters study had been underway for at least two 
years prior to the announcement of the two Department Secretaries. 

How intensive the studies were can be gleaned from the report of these Secre- 
taries: ‘“‘About 47,000 grazing permits are issued to farmers and ranchers by the 
two agencies.” 

“The intensive SRS (Statistical Reporting Service of the Department of 
Agriculture) survey produced data needed to estimate the grazing values on 98 
National Forests, 19 National Grasslands, and 48 BLM Districts in 17 Western 
States. Some 10,000 individual ranchers were interviewed in the survey and more 
than 14,000 questionnaires were collected. Information was obtained from 
ranchers on 13 non-fee costs of using public and private lands and lease rates 
on proviate grazing lands of both cattle and sheep.” (Washington, Nov. 14, 1968 
release) 

I have not had access to the original data, hence as a research economist I 
eannot conclude all that might or should be said concerning the adequacy or 
reliability of the data as these were used to arrive at the figure of “$1.23 per 
animal unit month, adjusted by the annual forage value index ... used to 
ealculate grazing fees for livestock using the National Forests and the public 
lands. The new base, which is considered the current fair market value, would 
be reached in increments over a 10-year period, starting in 1969.” (Ibid., page 2) 

I can, however, testify to whether this new base rate is a “fair market value” 
of grazing rentals in my substantial area of cattleland. For the most part, private 
grazing lands are not readily available. Because the commonly accepted view of 
livestock men is that idle land won’t produce as much profit in any other use to 
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which it may be put as in raising a weaner calf on it. But there are always some 
private pastures for rent. What such pasture brings is what the owner believes 
the “traffic will bear’. Fair market price or not, I paid $5 per cow month to 
pasture a group of heifers within hauling distance of my ranch last summer. 
The “going rate” in the area was $3.50 per month, but there was no good pasture 
available for forty miles around. A few seasons back I had a sizeable group of 
steer calves to carry over until Spring. I negotiated with a Texas wheat rancher, 
and his price for grazing on planted wheatland was $3.50 a head, with my taking 
all risks and paying costs of transport. 

Strictly in practical terms, even if the entire ten-year growth rate to $1.23 per 
cow unit were charged this season, it would be much below the costs of private 
pasture in the area with which I am familiar. 

I am aware of the elaborate methods used by the several experts in developing 
“models” to be used in arriving at a “fair market value” of the grazing of live- 
stock. Some ascribe weighings to each item about which even the experts dis- 
agree, some want more items included, some believe less are needed. But “hair 
splitting’ will not tell you and me what should be the rate charged. For the 
important fact is that whatever figure is arrived at and agreed upon by the 
parties at interest, none so far as I know deny the fact that government grazing is 
“cheap”. I am not convinced that the fee schedule being proposed will drive any 
present livestock operators out of business for it is not the crucial item in the 
cost structure of operations. 

Ever since I bought my ranch over fifteen years ago, I have bombarded the 
Forest Service with my urgent request to give me more grazing allotment. And 
in that class are the comparatively smaller ranchers I know. It is not the price 
charged for grazing on national lands but the limitation of cow units from which 
all of the smaller independent ranch operators suffer, and which helps make 
the difference in survival and profit-making between the small ranchers and the 
big and corporate outfits. 

Let’s face it, small livestock ranchers are marginal, not because of the rela- 
tively minor cost in their total operations budget of the grazing fees charged them 
by the government agencies, but because of their small sized operations in an 
economy which penalizes them for their small size and independence in so many 
ways. The answer to their dilemma is not to keep the grazing fee down below its 
fair market value. It is in providing the competent among them access to more 
grazing subsidized by the government. It lies in taking a good look at the heavily 
subsidized grain producing farmers and finding some way for these small Western 
ranchers getting feed grains at some approximation of cost so they can feed out 
their calves on their smaller holdings where their care will make the difference 
between profit and loss. It lies in ascertaining how to reduce the tremendous 
markup of twenty to forty percent or more over the cost of manufacture of the 
labor-saving machinery the small livestock operator needs to make his way with 
his family manpower in an economy where only the big operator can afford high- 
priced hired help. It means really providing him access to crop and livestock 
loans in the amounts he needs and at the rate of interest he can afford to pay. 
It means giving him first access to any grazing rights that become available 
instead of allowing them to go to the already large operators in his grazing 
district. It means assisting him through loans of equipment and labor to improve 
his share of the grazing areas and his homeplace property. 

If the Congress and the Administration really intend to help cattle ranchers 
stay in business profitably, they will center their attention on the needs of the 
agencies which administer these millions of acres of public lands. By providing 
the funds which will allow their programs of range maintenance and development 
to go forward at an accelerated rate. They will not allow a Bureau of the Budget, 
no matter which Administration is in the White House, to dictate the level of 
expenditures and the policies under which budget requests can be made, tailored 
not to the needs of the grazing lands for restoration and development but to 
some preconception of the dollar allowances or ceilings these agencies can offer 
through their department heads to the Bureau of the Budget as their requests for 
financial support. 

We in the conservation movement long have labored before the Congress and in 
the Administration to raise the sights of both the legislative and administrative 
branches of the government to center on the target of what is needed to meet the 
ecological and physical needs of the grazing, park, forest, wet and dry lands of 
the nation. So that we do not continue to slip back year-by-year in our endeavors 
to insure adequate natural surroundings in which our generation and those to 
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come may breathe clean air, drink pure water and enjoy the bounties of productive 
lands. We are growing somewhat tired of being frustrated time and again by the 
Bureau of the Budget’s disregard of the actual needs and the requests for support 
which come from the agencies directly responsible. 

No one has estimated with any degree of closeness what should be budgeted 
to make the grazing lands of this nation as productive in their yield of forage as 
they can be. I have a small but concrete example to offer. On my summer range 
160 acres of meadow land is owned by me, some 1400 acres within the fence 
boundary is owned by the National Forest. Presently, a de-brushing operation 
which could add ten percent more carrying capacity within two years will cost 
$1,100. But the item for such operations has been cut back by an economy- 
motivated Budget Bureau, and so the needed brush removal program is 
“deferred”, aS’it has been in successive years to the point where both the District 
Ranger and I the ranch owner are nearly discouraged. 

I know of other grazing area needs which could increase the carrying capacity 
and insure the future use of our public lands by easily a fourth or more, yet 
because Budget Bureau mindedness prevails they are not even suggested by the 
agencies directly concerned. I also know, aS a person experienced in resource 
economics, that such activities would even meet the test, artificial though it 
really is, that we capitalize such improvements at the rate of a “going 6% a 


When considering the grazing fee aspect of the new policy respecting grazing 
under the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management we cannot fail to 
take account of the American consumer’s interest in obtaining plentiful supplies 
of highly nutritious beef at prices within the range of their incomes. Beef used 
to be a luxury item in the average American diet, but as conSumers incomes and 
tastes rose beef has now became a staple. Yet there are altogether too many 
Americans who cannot afford beef. While the range grazers are hard put to it to 
make a profit. 

Range users are calf producers. Some are sufficiently integrated to feed out 
their calves, but most of them sell their calves off their mothers at weaning time. 
They go from there to the commercial feedlots and the farmer feeders in the 
grain areas. The margin each of these handlers take is small, especially relative 
to the final retail price the consumer pays for his beef cuts. I do not attempt to say 
who gets the lion’s share in the process. ‘But I know from the record and from 
personal experience that it is not the calf producer on the Western rangelands. 
He needs any “lifts” he can get to make out, and one of his big lifts to date has 
been his range subsidy through the use of public grazing lands. There the prob- 
lem is not so much the grazing fee itself, as the allocation of numbers and the 
adequacy of the grazing period and the quality-quantity of the forage produced. 

There is one aspect of the use of Our grazing lands which must be noted in any 
discussion of this nature. And that is the role played by the permittee in the 
conservation, development and use of his permitted grazing lands. I know of a 
few instances, and only a few, where permittees do little or nothing to improve 
the ranges where they graze their cattle. I know of many, in fact the majority, 
of permittees who are mindful of their trusteeship and who Spend time and money 
improving their permitted range. In some cases considerably beyond the contract 
arrangements they have with the agency in charge of the land. 

The day is fast passing when the charge can be made that the permittee is out 
for a quick profit regardless of the effect on the grazing land. But I am also 
aware of the fact that it is the nature of the permit, the enforcement of its pro- 
visions, and the imperative needs each permittee has for his allotment that 
combine to make him carry out his side of the agreement fully even when other 
interests impinge upon his time and resources. For most permittees their permit 
is a part, an intrinsic part, of their ranch property and operations. Which leads 
naturally into a brief consideration of the part of the new policies which is 
causing more concern among ranchers than the raise in the grazing fees. I refer 
to the declaration that the fee system to be employed does not provide a ‘‘mone- 
tary consideration in the fee structure for any permit value that may be capi- 
talized into the permit holders’ private ranching operations” (Federal Register, 
January 13, 1969). 

The Effect of the Capitalized Market Value of the Grazing Permit. There have 
been attempts in the past to make it a declared governmental policy that any 
ranch holding a permit to graze held that permit in perpetuity asa right akin to 
ownership. That while the permit did not rest on a transfer of title to the land 
in question and while the permittee did not pay taxes on that land, to all other 
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intents ‘and purposes he was the “owner” of the grazing land for which he held 
a permit. It would appear that there is still some doubt among some ranchers 
about the ownership of permitted range land. So that the Government in this 
declaration of policy respecting grazing and grazing fees deemed it necessary 
to reaffirm its continued stand that such grazing lands are part of the undivided 
public domain. That any use thereof by livestock operators was subject to, and 
rested by their very nature on, an annual permit, which required renewal of a 
contractual relationship between the government agency and the individual 
permittee. The terms of any such permit might remain the same as that of the 
year or years previously issued, but then, again, they could be changed and agreed 
to by the parties at interest. The permit could be revoked for cause, for disuse, 
or modified for other more important purposes. The grazing season could be 
shortened, or lengthened, as the administering agency might determine. In both 
a legal sense and in the operational features agreed to between the parties, there 
is no semblance of a doubt that each understood the permit to be just that, an 
annual agreement to use the rangeland according to the terms of the annual 
permit. 

The long-established terms of such permits require that the permittee be the 
legal owner and operator of a ranch having sufficient private land and water 
resources to sustain the livestock during the period when they will not be grazing 
on the permitted acreage. There are usually provisions, also of many year stand- 
ing, that the legal owner and permit holder of said ranch may refrain from using 
the rangeland for a given period of time, but yet has the right to reenter on the 
use thereof when a new permit is issued. Permits are not transferable, except by 
and with the consent of the government agency concerned. 'There is also a com- 
bination of permits, each on its own separate contract paper, where a permittee 
having private lands within the allotted area of grazing lands may be permitted 
to graze additional livestock on the public domain surrounding or adjacent to 
his private land. In which case he agrees to certain terms of control over his 
lands by the agency having jurisdiction. 

Why, then, is this matter of the nature of the permit brought up in connection 
with the fee raise program at this time? Because alongside of the known nature 
of the permit has grown up in practice in the West a system among ranch owners, 
bankers and those with whom they do business, and in the selling or buying of 
ranches, which has included the grazing permit allotment of animal unit months 
as worth some figure of value. When stated in dollar terms this figure varies 
widely with owners and their business connections. For example, I know a ranch 
nearly adjacent to my own whose owner is prepared to sell some 1,600 acres of 
deeded land on a mountain meadow surrounded by National Forest land for which 
he has a combination (public and private) permit of some 400 head of brood 
cows for a three months summer season. He has been asking $400,000 for the 
1,600 acres because to a ranch operator it would customarily (tho not necessarily ) 
carry the rights to the public forest grazing allotment. The saleable price for 
the 1,600 acres alone would not be above $50 an acre, or $80,000. 

The range permit has unusual significance in the West because it often spells 
the difference between a viable ranch operation and One which is not. The range 
permit has become an historic instrument as well as an integral part of the ranch 
itself. It is therefore not to be treated lightly or cavalierly by any party thereto. 
But it cannot be considered as a legal claim against the agency issuing it, and 
ranch operators are fully aware of that. There is no such caprice about it as 
mentioned in the practical book of financier Harold Oppenheimer’s Cowboy 
Economics which says: 

“No matter what the history has been or what you are told by brokers or “old 
ranchers” never forget that all it takes is for the President of the United States 
to get up on the wrong side of the bed one morning and sign a document that will 
take away your leases without compensation’. (‘Cowboy Economics, Rural Land 
and Investment, 1966, p. 110). 

But the “squeeze is on”, in the view of some observers who witness the various 
“claims” of different users on the public domain. I cite this illustration—Across 
the valley from my ranch is a picturesque mountainous region where some strik- 
ing scenes are to be found and where a band of handsome wild horses led by 
the proverbial silver maned stallion are to be seen from time to time. The region 
has some good watering spots and some valuable forage. It is under BLM man- 
agement. It is excellent deer hunting country and has the potential of becoming 
good wild turkey and chucker hunting. It also yields a goodly number of dove 
and mountain quail limits each season. There are favored spots for picknicking 
and camping in its canyons. 
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The BLM has determined it to have considerable recreational potential, which 
now becomes a contender with its primary use aS grazing land. So, after survey- 
ing the present carrying capacity and usage, and finding it overgrazed by today’s 
standards, the BLM has decided to cut back considerably its allotment, and has 
so informed its permittee. But this range is absolutely vital to the operation of 
the ranch. It enters into its sales value and the widowed owner has the ranch on 
the market. Without the BLM allotment, its sales potential is limited, its pro- 
duction prospects anything but bright. 

There would appear to be room for the treatment of such cases under the 
heading of “hardship.” But there is no question whatsoever that legally and in 
terms of the development of the rangeland according to a sound program of 
multiple use, the agency must be able to change the terms of its permit. It cannot 
be put in the position that because this land and its permit have been combined 
in the historic development of the ranch and enter into its workability and sales 
values the agency cannot alter its contract terms. 

To include the ‘annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit” as 
advocated by the National Cattleman’s Association in its brief submitted on 
November 9, 1967, is contrary to the long-established public policies respecting 
our public domain. It is fixing a claim of certain private interests for their 
individual and profitable enrichment. Such an approach is about as close to a 
direct claim of ownership as one could get without a grant of legal title to the 
land. This is not what my reading of my permits, nor the history of the grazing 
laws show was ever intended. 

What I do suggest can be considered is some clarification of the permits 
issued by the controlling agencies. I also believe it would be advantageous, as 
the new policies are put into operation, for each agency, the Horest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management, to establish at the regional level at least a 
commission or tribunal to consider disputes and hardship cases, representation in 
which should be of qualified persons not directly connected with the principals in 
cases being reviewed. 

Changes underway and Ahead. The revised grazing fee schedule comes at a 
time in the use of our natural resources when contending claims and claimants 
are pressing for a share in such use of the public lands. It is unfair to these 
to allow livestock grazers a major subsidy in a fee schedule far below the fair 
market value of the pasturage if a similar subsidy is not allowed these other 
claimants. Timber sales, for example, are made to the highest bidder. 

A federal government searching every where for possible income has in the 
total subsidy of livestock grazing a considerable additional revenue source 
for the U.S. Treasury, to which the Government has a fair and just claim. 
Increasingly the other aspects of our natural resource program are being 
forced to generate out of users fees more of their costs of operations, and the 
grazing lands should not be given favored treatment. 

The new fee schedule and range policies come at a time when the agencies 
administering these lands are beginning to launch a much more adequate range 
supervision and improvement program. Permits may be expected to undergo 
revision, even to including changes in carrying capacities of particular ranges, 
as such stepped-up range management policies and practices develop. Hence, 
it is imperative that the permit remain as it has always been, a priority claim for 
first consideration by the agency of the holder of a permit, but not some legal 
or implied ownership which the permittee may be allowed to include in the 
capitalization of his ranch with the approval of the government and the govern- 
ment must include in its several items which make up the basis for the levying 
of a grazing fee. 

There is no reason for any further delay in applying the new fee schedule. 
It has been under active consideration for years. No new evidence is likely to 
be forth coming from any studies now underway. All parties at interest have had 
ample time and full opportunity to be heard, and their viewpoints have been duly 
considered. The fee schedule and plan of operation allow ten years of adjust- 
ment, during which revisions may be expected, a system of gradual change which 
works least hardship on individual permittees. 

The main problems of grazers on the public lands are not found in any such 
fee increases as announced. They are elsewhere, in such matters as obtaining 
more rather than less range allotments, insuring the American consumers more 
rather than less beef foods, in producing beef profitably but at prices which 
consumers can afford. 5 

A more satisfactory fee schedule will produce more income for the government, 
but grazers now suffering limitations of use of the range, and more such limita- 
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tions in prospect, should be reaching this Committee and the Congress with 
urgent requests that the additional income their grazing permits produce be 
devoted in the first instance to the range improvement which offers the best hope 
of stability and growth in the range cattle business. If sound tax policy stands 
against special earmarked uses of federal income, then the claim should be 
pressed for enlarged budgets for the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for range improvement work. For that way lies hope. 


Senator CuurcH. Our next listed witness is Mr. Lloyd Sommerville. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY C. H. DeVANEY, ASSISTANT 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR | 


Mr. DeVaney. Mr. Sommerville had to go and catch a plane and 
was unable to stay. This is Leonard Johnson, assistant director of the 
National Resources Department of the American Farm Bureau. I am 
C. H. DeVaney, assistant legislative director. Mr. Johnson will 
summarize a few high points of our testimony but we would like to have 


it in the record as if read. 
Senator CHurcHu. The whole testimony will be in the record at this 


point. 
Mr. Jounson. May I submit the Idaho Farm statement which I 


mentioned earlier ? 
Senator Cuurcu. Yes, you mentioned that and it will be part of 


the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Roy BRACKETT, CHAIRMAN SUBCOMMITTEE ON PuBLIc LANDs, 
IpAHO STATE FARM BUREAU 


The authority for the following constructive testimony is our policy: 

“We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold any changes in basic policy fees and regulations, for use until the 
Commission (Public Land Law Review) has completed its report.” 

To say the least, this has not been done. This policy alone would be sufficient 
to oppose the grazing fee increase “order”. The majority delegates representing 
nearly 1 million 800 thousand family memberships adopted the above policy at 
the Farm Bureau Federation convention in Kansas City, Missouri December 8-12, 
1968. The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation with nearly 12,000 family member- 
ships, is in complete agreement with this policy. 

In reference to the November 15, 1968 quote from the Department of Interior, 
which said, “We want full industry and Public review prior to putting these 
regulations in effect,” we submit this was not done. We are most grateful to the 
Congress for permitting the grazing fee issue to be discussed in public hearings. 
We appreciate the opportunity to “tell the story” so to speak, of the Western 
public lands by the private sector users. This is truly a highly important issue to 
the economy of the public land states, and indirectly very vital to the economy 
of the United States. 

The economic effect on Idaho communities and ranchers may very well be 
disastrous. During the steps to the maximum grazing fee increase, Idaho will 
inherit a loss in rancher income because of the increased production cost which 
will certainly reflect on the economy of the State. The increased grazing 
fee doesn’t assure a corresponding “prices received” increase. 

Competent studies reveal if permit values are recognized as a cost present 
grazing costs on comparable Idaho public and private ranges have little dif- 
erences, if any. Federal agencies and lending institutions through the years have 
recognized the value of permits when ranches were bought and sold. The schedule 
of repayment of loans by cooperative grazing associations to the Farm Home 
Administration will be jeopardized because the loans were calculated on present 
grazing fee structure. 
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Capitalized permit value losses for the ranching industry in Idaho and its 
direct effect on the economy would be in the millions of dollars. Using average 
public land permit value figures, Idaho has a conservative figure of $80 million 
capitalization in permit values of sheep and cattle on BLM and Forest Service 
ranges. (AUM information supplied by BLM and Forest Service. ) 

Permits used as collateral for loans by lending institutions, government or 
private, may well be eliminated and of course the borrower will be in a weaker 
“pay-off” position. Future mortgages for ranchers—doubtful. An administrative 
ruling such as a grazing fee increase, with its magnitude of results should receive 
detailed study and research to weigh the benefits and disadvantages before 
enforcement. 

Taxpayers will contribute more to maintaining federal lands as permittee fee 
revenue intake will decrease. 

Increased fee costs to some Idaho ranches, where the return on invested capital 
| is shown to be negative, will force these ranches out of business. We trust the 

poverty woes should not be intentionally multiplied. Millions of dollars are being 
funded to rural areas as a poverty eliminator. 

The “multiplier” effect in loss to the economy of Idaho because of less spending 
from the ranching industry would be tremendous. 

Consider the ranch real estate market value and its relationship to the county 
tax base. A decrease in ranch prices would result in a decreased local tax base. 
Idaho already has a real property tax struggle with two-thirds of the land area 
belonging to the Federal Government; we can afford nothing that would jeopard- 
ize the remaining one-third area used for local tax base. 

Farm Bureau Policy is definite that the total study of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission be completed before any proposed grazing fee changes are 
adopted. What valid reason can be given for the Commission’s study on the public 
lands phase if the Executive branch initiates changes relating to public lands 
before the Commission has made recommendations to the Congress from their 
exhaustive study? 

The ranching industry and the government agreed on a study to determine if a 
fee increase was justified. In our opinion the study did not confirm the full in- 
erease as concluded by the agencies. Our studies would acknowledge an 11c in- 
crease on BLM land, but no increase on Forest land. It would only seem logical 
to wait and compare the Public Land Law Review Commission’s grazing fee 
recommendation with that of the Agency grazing fee study to determine the final 
approach. 

The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation endorses the testimony being presented by 
the Idaho Cattleman’s Association. 

Again, we appreciate the opportunity to express our views on this important 
and vital issue. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on this subject. As an organization with a member- 
ship of 1,796,000 families, we have 306,000 families located in the 
Western States, which are of particular interest in this hearing. 

We favor the multiple use of public lands. The Farm Bureau sup- 
ported the formation and financing of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. This commission was charged with the responsibility of 
making an exhaustive study of the public lands and recommending to 
the Congress changes in current legislation and regulations with re- 
gard to these lands. We have confidence in this commission and feel 
for a number of reason that the actions of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture in putting into effect a grazing fee 
increase which deals with a major public policy change was premature. 

We concur with the observations of Chairman Church in his letter of 
December 13, 1968, addressed to Secretary Udall, with a similar letter 
to Secretary Freeman, when he stated : 


Your recent announcement of the joint decision, taken by the Department of 
Interior and Agriculture, to raise grazing fees on BLM and Forest Service lands 
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from the current average rate of 33 cents per A.U.M. to $1.23 per A.U.M. over the 
next ten years must represent the most drastic adjustment of grazing fees ever 
imposed. 

The serious impact of the new schedule of fees on the livestock 
industry and the economies of the Western States fully justifies con- 
sideration by the Congress. Involved are many public policy issues, 
including the place of the livestock industry on public lands; what 
is reasonableness? What users should be afforded equitable treatment? 
And the effect upon the economy and upon the costs of managing these 
great and important land resources. 

In compliance with the Budget Circular, No. A-25, an extensive 
grazing fee survey was conducted, which we have discussed and heard 
much of here in the last 2 days. Results of this grazing fee study, as 
reported to the livestock industry in Denver, October 11 and 12, 1967, 
indicated to us that a substantial grazing fee increase was under con- 
sideration. We conducted a number of meetings immediately, begin- 
ning in Salt Lake City in 1968, followed by many lesser meetings. 

After discussing this with our membership, the American Farm 
Bureau filed a strong objection to the proposed changes in grazing 
fees, announced by Secretaries Udall and Freeman on November 14. 

Iam trying to brief this as rapidly as possible. 

Senator CHurcH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jounson. We have a considerable commentary here on the effect 
of the fee—let me just make this statement as it has been referred to. 

The new rate schedule embraces a theory of gradualism by spreading 
the increase over a 10-year period. It has been stated that this would 
have no effect upon 25 percent of the small users for 4 or 5 years. This 
gradualism applies as an annual increase in the cost of operation, but 
what of the effect on the collateral value of the permit for agricultural 
finances which was placed under a cloud the day on which it was 
announced by the Secretaries ? 

Concern in this matter was appropriately expressed by a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Farm Credit Board of Berkeley, Calif., 
at its regular meeting on December 17. May I read just one sentence; 

Be it further resolved, That the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
be requested to use the influence of his office to assist in obtaining the decision 
of these orders and consideration of the grazing fee question in an orderly man- 
ner as suggested above. 

It is interesting to note that the farm credit district of Spokane, of 
Wichita, and of Omaha, adopted similar resolutions. To the interest 
of the farm credit system should be added the lending operations of the 
Farmers Home Administration, commercial banks and the many local 
sources of credit financing range operations. 

The final decision to establish a new fee schedule was one made at. 
the administrative level. Those not privy to all the evaluations and 
objectives can only raise various questions. We ask these questions: If 
the objectives were to liquidate $343 million of capital assets in per- 
mits outstanding, then this is well on the road to accomplishment. 

If the objective was to bring economic pressure on small, medium- 
sized, and many large ranchers, the objective will be obtained unless 
action to the contrary is taken promptly. 

If the objective is to reduce the capability of ranchers to invest pri- 
vate capital and personal incentives in better range management, that 
result will develop rapidly. 
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If the objective is to reduce employment on ranches and in rural 
communities of public land states, such results should be evident. in 
3 to 5 years. 

If the objective is to place an increasing burden on public agencies 
for personnel and funds to manage lands, this objective will be at- 
tained as ranchers adjust to increased costs by withdrawing opera- 
tions from thousands of acres of land but will be increasingly un- 
profitable as rates increase. 

Because the announced grazing fee increase will have a serious and 
adverse impact upon the management and development of the public 
lands and upon the economy of the Nation, the Farm Bureau respect- 
fully recommends to this subcommittee that the fee increase be re- 
scinded until related studies of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission are available. 

The Senate currently has before it two pieces of legislation dealing 
with this issue: S. 716 by Senator McGee of Wyoming and Senator 
Moss and others, which would require the consideration of a return 
on capital investments in permits as a factor of the cost of annual 
operation on public lands; S. 1063, by Senator Montoya, sets aside the 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to increased grazing fees and sets up machinery for 
considering these matters after January 1, 1961. 

We believe both of these bills deserve consideration by the Congress. 
We concur in the objectives of both. 

Thank you. 

Senator CuHurcu. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there questions ? 

Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. No questions. 

Senator Hanssen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hatrreip. No questions. 

Senator CHurcH. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


We apreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on the increased grazing fees recently put into effect for 
public lands. 

Farm Bureau is the largest general farm organization in the United States, 
with member state organizations in 49 states and Puerto Rico. At the first of 
this year, total membership amounted to 1,796,641 families who are members of 
County Farm Bureaus in 2,808 counties. Of these, 306,761 families are located in 
the 16 Western states. 

Farm Bureau members and leaders have followed with great interest the 
grazing fee study by the inter-agency committee of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the United States Forest Service, and the Economic Research and Statis- 
tical Reporting Service. 

An extensive review of this study was made prior to the 1968 annual meeting 
of the member State Farm Bureaus. 

Acting on recommendations of these state organizations, the voting delegates 
to the 50th Annual Meeting of the American Farm Bureau in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in December 1968, adopted the following policy : 

“Wefavor the multiple use of public lands. 

“It is the inherent objective of good farmers and ranchers to improve the 
productiveness of the land and related resources under their ownership and 
management. The same objective will be sought by farmers and ranchers in the 
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use of public lands if they are provided security of investment and constructive 
opportunity for sound economic use of capital and personal incentive. 


* bod * * * * * 


We appreciate this opportunity to present views of the American Farm 
Commission. We hold that a comprehensive review of administrative practices, 
regulations, policies, and statutes relative to public lands is vital to the sound 
and effective use of these resources. We recommend that, as this study is con- 
ducted, full recognition be given to established state water laws. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission are of vital concern to farmers and 
ranchers. We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public 
lands should withhold any changes in basic policy, fees, and regulations for use 
until the Commission has completed its report.” 

The issues relating to public lands have been a vital part of American history. 
Strong forces, in many sectors of interest, have challenged each other in forging 
public policy, administrative procedures, the concepts of economic and political 
development of the region, transfer of portions of the federal public lands to 
state ownership or private ownership, permits for use, management responsibili- 
ties, and a multitude of other decisions. 

Farm Bureau supported the formation and the financing of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. This Commission was charged with the responsibility 
of making an exhaustive study of our public lands and recommending to Congress 
changes in current legislation and regulations with regard to these lands. We 
have confidence in this Commission and feel that the action of the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture in putting into effect increased grazing fees on public 
lands was premature. 

We concur with the observation of Chairman Church in his letter of Decem- 
ber 13, 1968 addressed to Secretary Udal, with similar letter to Secretary Free- 
man, when he stated: 

“Your recent announcement of the joint decision, taken by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture to raise grazing fees on BLM and Forest Service land 
from the current average rate of 33¢ per A.U.M. to $1.23 per A.U.M., in incre- 
mental states over the next 10 years, must represent the most drastic adjustment 
of grazing fees ever imposed.” 

The serious impact of the new schedule of fees on the livestock industry of the 
Western states fully justifies consideration by the Congress. Involved are many 
issues including public policy as to the place the livestock industry holds in using 
the renewable resource of forage on public lands; what in fact is meant by the 
terms ‘reasonable fee charges” and “‘users be afforded equitable treatment” ; and, 
furthermore, what opportunity is to be held open for a rancher-permittee to use 
his managerial skills and capital in carrying on a successful ranching enterprise. 

It is our understanding that the guiding principles for all governmental user 
charges were set forth by the Congress in the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Act of 1952 (5 USC 140). The Comptroller General called attention in 1958 to the 
different methods then being used by federal agencies to set grazing fees. In 1959, 
a general governmental policy for all federal user charges was established and 
described in the Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-25. In compliance with 
policy statements and directives from the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management assembled and pooled 
data and made an in-depth analysis of grazing fees. A technical committee of the 
Statistical Reporting Service, Economic Research Service, Forest Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and Bureau of the Budget direct the effort. This study 
has added vital information to an analysis of costs of grazing on the public lands. 

The magnitude of the study is understood in part when one realizes that 47,000 
grazing permits are issued to farmers and ranchers by the two agencies ad- . 
ministering national forests and public lands. 

The intensive survey produced data needed to estimate grazing values on 98 
national forests, 19 national grasslands, and 48 BLM districts in 17 Western 
states. Some 10,000 individual ranchers were interviewed in the survey, and more 
than 14,000 questionnaires were collected. Thirteen non-fee costs of using public 
and private lands were incorporated in this study. (Release of Nov. 15, 1968). In 
addition, there were contracts made with leading universities having competent 
range economists for evaluations of this data, to bring to the study the benefit of 
their technical competence and observations. Among these were Dr. Keith Roberts 
and Dr. Darwin Nielsen of Utah State University. We have found their studies 
very helpful. 
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Results of the grazing fee study, as reported to the livestock industry in Den- 
ver, Colorado on October 11 and 12, 1967, made it seem obvious that a substantial 
grazing fee increase was under consideration. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration called a special multi-state Farm Bureau grazing fee meeting at Salt 
Lake City, Utah on January 18, 1968. The Salt Lake City meeting provided an 
opportunity for background information to be given to State Farm Bureau presi- 
dents, other State Farm Bureau officers, and members of State Farm Bureau 
natural resources committees. This meeting had the benefit of information pre- 
sented by Mr. R. M. DeNio, director of range management, U.S. Forest Service; 
Dr. Glen Fulcher, Bureau of Land Management; and Drs. Roberts and Nielsen of 
Utah State University. We have continued an active interest in the issue. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation filed strong objections to the proposed 
changes in grazing fees announced by Secretaries Udall and Freeman on Novem- 
ber 14, 1968. On December 20, 1968, views were more fully expressed in letters to 
Secretary Freeman and Secretary Udall. (Copies are attached. ) 

Economic studies are developed to provide factual information for making de- 
cisions. The grazing fee study served this purpose, but it should be understood 
clearly that disposition of the capitalized permit value was a primary objective. 
In the publication entitled “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations On The 
Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue,’ dated November 12, 1968, the following 
sentence appears on page 1 of the summary: 

“Disposition of this permit value per se is the most important aspect of the 
grazing fee issue.” 

One can raise serious questions about the relationship of lease rates on private 
lands to reasonable AUM rates on public lands. A computer may work out a 
comparative formula, but often a formula is more theoretical than practical. We 
believe time will prove this true in relation to grazing fees. 

An examination of the government’s grazing fee study findings reveals no 
appreciable difference between the cost of grazing public lands and the cost of 
grazing comparable private lands. Therefore, no fee increase is required in order 
to collect the full value of the forage used by domestic livestock. Competent 
economists who have examined the grazing fee study data agree that domestic 
livestock operators on public iands are currently paying the full value of the 
forage harvested.” 

A modest increase in rate per AUM would increase the cost of ranch operations. 
To double or quadruple the rate is a crucial action. Add to this the stated inten- 
tion to liquidate about $350 million of capital assets and you have catastrophy 
for many ranchers. On pages 11 and 12 of the previously mentioned report, the 
Forest Service made the following observations: 

“The increased expense would lead to an equal decrease in net income, since 
ranchers gross income would not change materially.” 

“The reduced net income would be reflected in lower ranchers expenditures in 
the local economy. The size of the impact would be magnified by the multiplier 
effect of these expenditures.” 

“The disposition of the capitalized permit value is a very real consideration. 
This value is estimated at $178 million. It is used as partial collateral for long- 
term mortgages having an estimated face value of $330 million. 

“A fee increase plus the loss of the permit value would affect the rancher and 
the lending institutions two ways. First, the increased costs without compensat- 
ing returns would leave the permittee in a much weaker position to pay off his 
mortgage. Secondly, the loss of permit value would remove an asset previously 
used as collateral. In either case the permittee would experience difficulty in ob- 
taining future mortgages. A loss of permit value now would leave many per- 
mittees with an outstanding debt for an asset that would no longer exist.” 

The figures quoted, we understand, reflect only Forest Service permittees so 
one can virtually double them to measure the full impact on the credit resources 
of ranchers using federal public lands. 

The new rate schedule embraces a theory of gradualism by spreading the in- 
creases over a 10-year period. This applies as an annual increase in cost of opera- 
tions, but the collateral value of the permit for agricultural finance was placed 
under a cloud the day the announcement was made by Secretary Freeman and 
Secretary Udall and thereby reduced to virtually zero in any appraisal for credit. 


1Dr. Darwin B. Nielsen and Dr. Keith Roberts, “Position Statement on Current Grazing 

Fee Issues and Problems,’ Department of Agricultural Economics, Utah Agricultural Ex- 

aeenent een Utah State University, Logan, Utah. (Ag. Econ. Series 68—3, November 19, 
—revised). 
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Concern on this matter was appropriately expressed by a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Farm Credit Board of Berkeley, California at its regular 
meeting on December 17, 1968. The resolution was as follows: 

“Whereas, This Board has been informed that the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior have issued orders which will increase the 
grazing fees on public lands for the year 1969 from 33 cents per animal unit to 
44 cents per animal unit per month, with further increases over a 10-year period 
until such fees reach the amount of $1.23 per animal per unit per month; and 

“Whereas, such increase in grazing fees will add substantially to the annual 
operating costs of ranchers being served by Federal land bank associations and 
production credit associations, resulting in even narrower Margins of operating 
income or increasing operating losses now being suffered by many such ranchers ; 
and 

“Whereas, such increased costs and the adverse effect on operating margins 
may also adversely affect the credit quality of loans held by Farm Credit banks 
and associations; 

“Now therefore, be it resolved that it is the view of this Board that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior should rescind the orders 
increasing these grazing fees on public lands and not take action with respect to 
grazing fees prior to the completion of a report by the Public Lands Law Review 
Commission, which commission has been appointed by the Congress and is now 
engaged in such review, and until the completion of any hearings by the Congress 
which might result from such commission report. 

“Be it further resolved that the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
be requested to use the influence of his office to assist in obtaining the recision 
of these orders and consideration of the grazing fee question in an orderly man- 
ner as suggested above. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. Paul Dobson. 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, and the chairman of the Farm Credit 
Board and the chairman of the President’s Committee in the other Farm Credit 
districts which have within their borders substantial amounts of public grazing 
lands.” 

It is our understanding that resolutions of a similar nature were adopted by 
the Board of Directors of Farm Credit Districts of Spokane, Wichita, and Omaha. 
These four districts comprise those that serve the Western states in which 
grazing of public lands is important to the livestock industry. To the interest of 
the Farm Credit Systems should be added the lending operations of the Farmers 
Home Administration and commercial banks and local sources of credit. 

The Forest Service went on to say: 

“Tt is likely that an increase in grazing fees will cause a decline in cooperative 
work. Presently, Forest Service range permittees contribute about $1.3 million 
a year in the installation, construction and maintenance of Federally owned range 
improvements. If Cooperative work declines, the Federal Government will bear 
the burden in some combination of the following ways: (1) increased appropria- 
tions for necessary range improvement construction and maintenance; (2) value 
of Federaly owned land will decline due to deteriorating rangeland and water- 
sheds; and (8) declining or lowering rates of use.” 

That these results are obvious is supported by a BLM and Forest Service 
regional study in 1961 indicating an average return on capital of cattle operations 
using public lands to be 2 percent and sheep operations of 2.6 percent. Costs and 
market competition have increased since that time. This hardly supports the 
contention of many non-ranchers that there is a cheap feed subsidy or windfall in 
the use of public lands under the present level of costs and risk on invested 
capital. 

It is our view that the permit value reflects a monetary consideration for the 
capital improvements of the public range made largely by the rancher. It also 
reflects the quality of the range and_also, of course, the privilege of use of the 
specific range involved. Federal agencies have approved not only the transfer 
from rancher to rancher but have approved the collateral commitment to lending 
institutions. In instances of withdrawal of public lands from continued use by 
a permittee the Congress has recognized that a situation existed in which the 
permittee should receive compensation for denial of use under the permit. An 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act, dated July 9, 1942 (USC 315q) provided 
that persons holding grazing permits or licenses shall be paid such amount as 
the head of the department “shall determine to be fair and reasonable for losses 
suffered by such person.” This Act expired at the end of World War II but was 
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re-enacted in the same form in 1949. This involved lands withdrawn for war or 
national defense purposes but the value of a permit beyond the current grazing 
Season was recognized. 

On page 14 of the report entitled “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations 
on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue’, dated November 12, 1968, in suggest- 
ing seven alternatives for decision by the Secretaries, the Technical Committee’s 
first alternative listed was as follows: 

“Recognize the permit value as a cost to the permittee thus leaving the 
grazing fee essentially unchanged. (This would be in accord with the livestock 
industry position and recommendations of the Secretary’s Advisory Committee 
on Multiple Use of the National Forests) .” 

The final decision to establish a new fee schedule was one made by the Adminis- 
tration at a high level. Those not privy to all the evaluations and objectives can 
only raise questions. If the objective was to— 

1. Liquidate $343 million of capital assets in permits outstanding, then 
this is well on the road to accomplishment. 

2. Bring economic pressure on small, medium-size and many large ranchers, 
the objective will be attained unless action to the contrary is taken promptly. 

3. Reduce capability of ranchers to invest private capital and personal 
incentive in better range management, that result will develop rapidly. 

4. Reduce employment on ranches and rural communities of public land 
states, such results should be evident in three to five years. 

5. Place an increasing burden on public agencies for personnel and funds 
to manage lands, this objective will be attained as ranchers adjust to in- 
ereased costs by withdrawing operations from thousands of acres of land 
that will be increasingly unprofitable as rates increase. To this will be added 
increased fire hazard, poorer range for wildlife, and further decline of water 
resources. 

Because the announced grazing fee increase will have a serious and adverse 
impact on the management and development of the public lands and upon the 
economy of the nation, Farm Bureau respectfully recommends to this Subcom- 
mittee that the fee increase be rescinded until the related studies of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission are available. 

The Senate currently has before it two pieces of legislation dealing with this 
issue. S. 716, by Senator McGee of Wyoming, Senator Moss of Utah, and others, 
would require the consideration of a return on capital invested in permits as a 
factor in the cost of annual operations on public lands. 

S. 1063, by Senator Montoya of New Mexico, sets aside the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior with regard to increased 
grazing fees and sets up machinery for considering this matter after January 1, 
1971. We believe both of these bills deserve consideration by the Congress. We 
concur in the objectives of both. 


News RELEASE FROM THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 22.—The American Farm Bureau Federation today 
asked that a proposed increase in livestock grazing fees on public land 
not be made until the Public Land Law Review Commission, established by 
Congress, completes its report on basic policy, fees and regulations. The Com- 
mission is expected to complete its report in 1970. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the Federation, has sent letters to Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman and Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall re- 
porting on the policy action taken by the voting delegates of the member State 
Farm Bureaus at the Federation’s annual meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
December. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior on November 14, 
1968, announced increases in grazing fees on public lands which in the next 
10 years would amount to about 250 percent on Forest Service land and about 
400 percent on Bureau of Land Management lands. In the joint announcement, 
the Secretaries requested comments and recomendations from interested groups 
on the proposed grazing fees. Shuman’s letter was in response to this request. 

The Federation president said that the grazing fee proposal will hit hardest 
against the small to medium-sized rancher as the ability of the larger operator 
to adjust is usually greater than the small operator. 

Shuman also reported that government study figures show that users of 
grazing permits are receiving 2 percent or less on their investment. Over 50 per- 
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cent obtain between 1 percent and 3 percent, about one-fourth receive less than 
1 percent. 

He pointed out that the increase in fees not only raises annual grazing costs 
but has it seems, as its primary objective, the complete liquidation of capital 
assets valued currently at about $350,000,000. 

These increases of fee costs, coupled with other increases in costs of opera- 
tions, he said, will result in the liquidation of probably 25 percent of the indi- 
vidual ranches now holding grazing permits and a resulting depressing effect 
on the local, county and state economy of 11 Western states. 

Shuman further pointed out in his letter to the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior that the private sector for over 25 years has used grazing permits 
for collateral of credit needed for ranch operations including the rancher’s 
capital outlay for improvements on public ranges. The accrued value of the 
permits held by ranchers, he said, is reported in a recent study to total $168 mil- 
lion on Forest Service and $175 million on public lands, or a total of $348 million. 

“The increase in fee costs,” Shuman wrote, “weakening of credit, lack of 
available capital for private investment in range improvement and lack of 
appropriations to the public agencies for range improvement, will force thou- 
sands of acres now grazed to become totally uneconomic. 

“Cooperation and investment in range improvement by ranchers will be seri- 
ously affected. The reduced incentive for personal investment and cooperation 
in range management both for livestock and wildlife will be a serious loss to 
the total effort to secure good management of the public lands. It cannot be 
replaced by Congressional appropriations or additional public employees. 

“The fee increase proposal places great emphasis on the comparison of grazing 
fees on public lands with fees paid for grazing on private lands, but little note 
is made that the study (conducted with the joint cooperation of the Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service together with the Economic Research 
Services of the U.S. Department of Agriculture) also reports that the cost of 
operation in grazing the public lands is often higher than grazing on private 
lands. 

“Using fees paid for private lands as a basis for calculating appropriate fees 
on public lands leaves many questions unanswered and should have far more 
study. “The fee increase will present local communities with added economic 
problems, a result very much opposite to the objectives of the rural development 
effort being made by the Administration. 

“Our voting delegates to the Federation’s annual meeting in December in 
Kansas City, Missouri, adopted a policy on this matter which states: 

“‘We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold changes in basic policy, fees and regulations until the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has completed its report.’ ” 


TELEGRAM SENT TO CHIEF OF U.S. Forest SERVICE, Epwarp P. CLIFF, AND 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, ORVILLE FREEMAN 


The American Farm Bureau Federation strongly opposes major change in 
grazing fee policy on lands administered by the Forest Service as you have 
announced in joint release with Secretary Udall, November 14, 1968. 

Major change in fee structure and policy should not be made until report and 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission are submitted 
to Congress and reviewed by parties interested in public land policy. 

Strongly urge you not invoke proposed fee changes. Will file further views 
following annual meeting of delegate body of our organization. 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


TELEGRAM SENT TO SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, STEWART L. UDALL, AND DIRECTOR 
OF BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, Boyp L. RASMUSSEN 


The American Farm Bureau Federation strongly protests the proposed changes 
in grazing fees on BLM lands outlined in joint release with Secretary Freeman, 
dated November 14. This proposed major change in fee policy should not be made 
until report and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
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are submitted to Congress and reviewed by parties interested in public land 
policy. Under privilege provided in proposed rulemaking published in the Federal 
Register, November 16, 1968, we shall file views within 45 days. 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1968. 
Secretary STEwart L. UDALL, 
Department of the Interior 


Secretary ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAr Mr. SECRETARY: The grazing fee study conducted with the joint coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service, together with 
the Economic Research Service of the Department, has been the subject of deep 
interest on the part of the American Farm Bureau Federation. In addition, study 
has been made of the reports of Drs. Neilsen and Roberts of Utah State University 
and the views of many other well-informed people. Thousands of ranchers who 
are members of State Farm Bureaus of the western states have been deeply 
interested and concerned. 

In response to this interest the American Farm Bureau Federation called a 
special multi-state Grazing Fee Conference at Salt Lake City on January 16, 
1968. Mr. DeNio of the Forest Service and Dr. Glen Fulcher of the Bureau of 
Land Management were present and made very helpful contributions to the 
Conference. 

The joint press release of November 14, 1968 issued by you and Secretary 
Udall indicated that you were requesting comments and recommendations rela- 
tive to the major increases in fees which you proposed to place into effect. Please 
consider this letter the response of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
your request. 

Since that date we have continued our analysis of available material and we 
have had discussions both with the membership and with knowledgeable persons 
outside our state and national organizations. The Elected Voting Delegates 
of the Member State Farm Bureaus to the 50th Annual Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, December 9-12, 1968, adopted 
the following policy : 

“We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold changes in basic policy, fees and regulations for use until 
the Commission (Public Land Law Review Commission) has completed its 
report.” 

In relation to the changes which you and Secretary Udall propose, may we 
make the following comment and observations: 

1. The primary objective seems to be to liquidate any accrued value that 
exists in permits that the private sector buys and sells and often uses for col- 
lateral and established sources of credit needed for ranch operations including 
the rancher’s capital outlay for improvements on the public ranges. This accrued 
value held by ranchers is reported in the study to total $168 million on Forest 
Service and $175 million on public lands, a total of $343 million. 

2. The proposed changes would increase user fees over 250 percent on Forest 
Service and 400 percent on public lands and an additional annual increase of $7.1 
million on Forest Service permits. 

3. Inflationary forces already have placed a heavy burden on ranchers as 
it has all segments of the economy of this country. These proposed fee increases 
weaken the credit structure of the ranching operation, seriously reduces the 
value of base ranches and depresses the local, county and state economy. 

4. Projections on the impact of this proposal by informed persons indicate 
that the increases in cost and lack of credit will force hundreds of small and 
medium-sized ranchers to liquidate. It will force all ranchers using permits to 
reconsider any further investment in improvement of base ranches and any fu- 
ture capital expenditures for improvement of the public range. 

5. The study reports that users of grazing permits are receiving 2 percent 
or less on their investment. Over 50 percent obtain between 1.0 percent and 
3.0 percent, about one-fourth receive less than 1 percent. Only about one-fifth 
receive over 4 percent. Nearly one-half of the users of permits are small to 
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medium-size ranchers with less than 1,000 AUMs for cattle and less than 1,000 
AUMs of sheep. 

The grazing fee proposal will hit hardest against the small to medium-sized 
rancher. 

What may be called larger ranchers use only about 11 percent of cattle 
AUMs and 5.7 percent of sheep AUMs. The proposed increase will force the fi- 
nancially weak out of business because the ability of the larger operator to 
adjust is usually greater than the small and medium rancher. The small oper- 
ators will bear the heaviest part of the burden. 

6. The projected increase in receipts to the federal treasury may not be realized 
and it seems reasonable to expect that the state and county share (25 percent) 
will eventually decline. The increases in fee costs, weakening of credit, lack 
of available capital for private investment in range improvement and lack of 
appropriations to the public agencies for ranch improvement, will force thou- 
sands of acres now grazed to become totally uneconomic. 

Cooperation and investment in range improvement by ranchers will be seri- 
ously affected. The reduced incentive for personal investment and cooperation 
in range management both for livestock and wildlife will be a serious loss to 
the total effort to secure good management of the public lands. It cannot be re- 
placed by Congressional appropriations or additional public employees. 

7. The fee increase proposal places great emphasis on the comparison of grazing 
fees on public lands with fees paid for grazing on private lands but little note is 
made that the study also reports that the cost of operation in grazing the public 
lands is higher than grazing on private lands. Using fees paid for private lands as 
a basis for calculating appropriate fees on public lands leaves many questions 
unanswered and should have far more study. 

8. The fee increase will present local communities with added economic prob- 
lems, a result very much opposite to the objectives of the rural development 
effort being made by the administration. 

We would appreciate your serious consideration of these views and strongly 
urge that you not approve the grazing fee proposal you announced on November 14, 
1968. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Senator Cuurcnu. In the interest of time, I am going to suggest that 
because there are numbers of witnesses here from individual Western 
States, that rather than have them come up singly and testify as they 
are listed, it would save time if we asked them to come up together and 
hear their testimony as a unit. 

I hope I would not be thought to be abusing the prerogatives of the 
Chair if I called upon the Tdaho people to come up next. They have 
waited a long while. 

First of all, Larry Bradbury, Challis, Idaho, representing the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, and Walter Little, president of the Idaho 
Woolgrowers Association, and Gene Davis, of Bruneau. 


STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE BRADBURY, IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, CHALLIS, IDAHO, AND WALTER LITTLE, PRESI- 
DENT, IDAHO WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lrrrix. Sir, Gene Davis did not make it. He will not be here. 

Senator Cuurcu. Did Gene have a written statement that he would 
like to have submitted ? 

Mr. Lirriz. He will be here for the House hearing. I am sure he 
would like to have his written statement included in the record at 
that time. 

Senator Cuurcu. Fine. We shall hold the record of this hearin 
open for a 10-day period following the conclusion of the hearing itself. 
You will see that Gene gets that word? © 
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Mr. Brappury. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Gentlemen, it is nice to welcome you to the hear- 
ing. Please organize your own presentation and proceed. 

Mr. Brapsury. Sir, first of all, I would like to display a map here, 
published by the Bureau of Land Management, a recreation map. I 
present it to show the interspersed public and private lands within our 
State. Our State is 65 percent federally owned. It is mostly in the south- 
western portion. Primarily, BLM land is interspersed with private 
land, and the other is primarily Forest Service land interspersed with 
private land. 

My name is Lawrence Bradbury, first vice president of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association and a rancher at Challas, Idaho. I represent 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association and 3,008 users of Federal range in 
Idaho. We fully endorse a broad concept of multiple-use and we further 
believe in a just and equitable grazing fee, and equitable treatment for 
all paying users of Federal lands. 

The livestock industry, according to a report from the department 
of commerce and development, State of Idaho, ranks in cash receipts 
as follows: Agriculture, $560 million; manufacturing, $534 million; 
forest. products, $250 million. 

The larger divisions of Idaho agriculture are divided as follows: 
Cattle, $126 million; potatoes, $88 million; wheat, $71 million; dairy, 
$58 million ; sugarbeets, $39 million; sheep and lambs, $19 million; and 
Idaho ranks 24th in the Nation in the production of cattle. Approxi- 
mately 65 percent of our State is federally owned. 

The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service and the 

National Livestock Associations agreed to the 1966 statistical report- 
ing survey study and the 15 cost items that were included. The live- 
stock industry through its organizations and individuals cooperated to 
the fullest extent in the collection, from 10,000 ranchers, of the basic 
data that made the 1966 survey, conducted by the Statistical Reporting 
Service, a sound study when all factors are considered. We do not agree 
with the proposed fee increase for the following reasons: 1. The permit 
value was not considered in the final establishment of the new proposed 
grazing fee formula. It was included in the original questionnaire. 
Many governmental and other agencies recognize that a permit has 
value. The Internal Revenue Service, for estate tax purposes, money 
lending institutions, and banks, and permits are bought and sold in 
legal transactions. The Congress of the United States in the Engle Act 
of 1942 provided for repayment of value of grazing permits when the 
land was withdrawn for military purposes. For approximately 10 
years, Utah State University researchers (summarized in Hooper, 
1967 and Nielsen and Roberts, 1968) have contended that permit values 
should be included in the cost of grazing public lands. Quote: 
Through this research it was determined that the total costs of grazing 
comparable public and private rangelands were statistically equal in Utah. The 
equality exists if permit values which are owned by ranchers and bought and 
sold in the market are recognized as a legitimate cost of ranching. Under these 
conditions fee increases are not warranted. The two departments refuse to 
recognize the reality of the permit value in the present situation hence they 
justify a fee increase. 

Further, we must recognize that these public lands, particularly 
Bureau of Land Management lands, were the least desirable or most 
unproductive lands that were left by the homesteader. Also, controlled 
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livestock grazing is the best management tool we have, and livestock 
grazing helps control fire hazards. 

We also object to the forage index factor that was injected in the 
new grazing proposal because it is, in effect, an escalating clause 
whereby increased grazing fees will create more demand and higher 
rates for private land which will then be a factor in raising grazing 
fees still further. 

As an example of this, we had a drought in 1965, and in that year, 
private forage prices went from $3 to $7 a range as a result of the 
drought. I am not sure of how this index factor would operate in the 
case of the draught, but the demand for private forage will certainly 
increase as a result of this higher grazing fee and it will just escalate. 

The economic impact of this proposed grazing fee is very difficult to 
put into a dollar and cents figure at this time. It is also difficult for us 
as cattlemen to follow the intent of the joint Secretaries’ decisions to 
raise the grazing fees to a confiscatory level, unless they wanted to 
eliminate domestic grazing from public lands and deal a death blow to 
the domestic livestock industry. Mr. John Carver, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior at the 22d annual meeting of the National Advisory 
Council, Albuquerque, N. Mex., February 19, 1962, made in his con- 
cluding remarks, and I quote: 

1. There is an affirmative responsibility on the part of the Secretary of In- 
terior to consider the adequacy of existing fees and related factors bearing 
upon fee-fixing responsibility imposed by the Taylor Grazing Act. 

2. The situation of the users has to be taken into account and particularly the 
captialized value of the Taylor Act priorities and fee levels. Rising fees without 
adequate consideration of this would result in confiscatory action. 

The economic impact on the smaller rancher—50 head of cattle or 
less—will be much greater than on the larger operator. About 60 
percent of our permittees, in Idaho, are in this category. The Federal 
Government through FHA loans and programs and through ASCS 
poverty programs have recognized the economic plight of rural areas 
and have programs to maintain the small family farm. The proposed 
grazing fee increase is in direct conflict with these and other Govern- 
ment programs. 

Asa part of the grazing study the analysis of the impact of different 
grazing fee levels was contracted to Dr. Darwin Nielsen of Utah State 
University for analysis of actual impact within the States of Utah. 

Dr. Nielsen’s study shows that in Utah the increased fees would 
take $434,089 from the ranchers in additional grazing fees; $12,936,156 
in loss of permit value and $868,178 in secondary losses on the local 
economy annually. Also, I refer to a study by Bromely, “Economic 
Importance of Federal Grazing”, department of agriculture economics 
Oregon State University, which shows the multiplier factor for the — 
dollar from dependent ranches and other agriculture. to be highest 
of 14 businesses studied and vary comparable to the Utah study. 

It appears that it is not necessary for revenues to accrue directly 
to the Federal Treasury. We feel that these figures are equally applica- 
ble in Idaho and that the loss of income of this magnitude would bring 
economic disaster to cattlemen and businessmen on Main Street of 
small communities throughout the State. 

According to the Associated Taxpavers of Idaho, one generating 
dollar spent in local business on Main Street in Idaho multiplies nine 
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times before it leaves the community. A bulletin published by the 
University of Washington in cooperation with the USDA, January 
1966, entitled, “Hconomic Development of the Columbia Basin Project, 
Compared With Neighboring Dry Land Area,” indicates as follows: 


[Per 10.000 acres of cropland] 


Project Comparison 
area 


Indicator area Ratio 
ESVAENGGL.. ...a.aJ eee a eee ae ees 1,900 110 17 tol 
BasmessestaplisnmentSsocsece 162 CU RL eae eae 48. 1 2.8 17 tol 
Meyd cajge he eS A a eer ee eee +: SE 480 22 22 tol 
WEUDS 2.0... 1 3 tad Ee S)  a ae ee ee eee $2, 170, 000 $110, 000 20 to 1 
CAO? [ERS WERGVCL .. 525i ae Sneeiae eeacaian ~ aroaete aaee $2, 570, 000 $400, 000 6 tol 
RUStAMTeCOID LS eens a fos. S50. Sea elt Lee eee: $16, 700 960 17 to 1 
ROlAESaIO SILAMICONECUONS 6 oe en a ee Pe ee ee $112, 000 $6, 470 17 tol 
Business and occupation tax collections_....._....-_----------------- $25, 100 $1, 320 19 tol 
Federammacontestaxsbay ments... ~~ £22 Svs pee eos were oe oc ete $714, 400 $41, 300 17 tol 


1 Does not include farm operaiors. 
2 Data for 1962. 


Mr. Brapsury. You will notice the range of increase is very substan- 
tial; also local taxes, Federal taxes, and so on. 

The end product of this generator process is reflected in local com- 
munity and county taxes, State and Federal income taxes, The shunt- 
ing of these generating dollars in direct payments to the Federal Treas- 
ury, in additional grazing fees, before they are allowed to generate 
wealth at the local level, is not an economically sound business practice 
to help keep the local economy alive and prosperous. 

I would also at this time like to point out that grazing fees are only 
one charge that is incurred by range users on Federal lands. Adminis- 
trative officials can and do continually make decisions that are added 
costs to operators, which were not included in the 1966 survey. Some of 
these items are: trucking cattle to and from ranges instead of trailing; 
dye branding; ear tagging; fence maintenance; changes in grazing 
seasons; and, particularly, short-term amortization of range improve- 
ments placed on Federal land by permittees. As long as administrative 
officials have the authority to make these decisions that take dollars 
from the pocket of the permittee, they should be recognized as per- 
tinent additional costs of operating on Federal land, and if not, it will 
be impossible to know what the cost of our grazing fee will be from 
day to day. 

One of the most encouraging and enlightening aspects of the use of 
Federal Land has been the cooperative range effort that has brought 
about the rehabilitation of thousands of acres of rangelands in Idaho. 
The basic practical research conducted by Gus Hormay, formerly with 
the U.S. Forest Service, and now with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Dr. Lee Sharp of the University of Idaho, and Dr. Wayne Cook, 
formerly of Utah State University, have laid the groundwork for this 
cooperative effort. 

This program has been beneficial not only to the grazing of live- 
stock, but equally beneficial to watershed, wildlife habitat, and esthetic 
values. Good cattle on well-managed ranges have an esthetic appeal 
that is enjoyed by thousands of people traveling in Idaho each year. 

The work of the above-named researchers has proven that well- 
managed livestock are the most economic means of tilling, reseeding, 
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rehabilitating, and harvesting our renewable resource of grass on both 
private and Federal lands. The continuation of this program depends 
upon the good mutual understanding between progressive-minded 
Government officials and practical stockmen who are willing to match 
their “earned” dollars with the Government “appropriated” dollars 
to do the job of improvement that must be done. 

The Bureau of Land Management, Idaho State Office, shows contri- 
butions by range users during the past 5 years totaled $958,785. “B.L.M. 
Facts, Idaho 1967-68,” page 6, shows that in the fiscal year 1968, 
$1,067,500 was to be spent on Federal investments in range construction 
and development. The State office advises me that this figure includes 
watershed protection and game range development. My point is that 
approximately every 5 or 6 years we pick up the tab for 1 year’s opera- 
tion of range, watershed and gave range improvement, plus paying 
our grazing fees each year. Idaho permittees paid $218,334, m coop- 
erative money on U.S. Forest Service programs during the past 5 years. 
The present decision on grazing fees, if carried out, will probbaly 
eliminate this private cooperative contribution and effort. 

Just before I left Idaho, the assistant supervisor of the Challis Na- 
tional Forest informed me that of 14 cooperative programs that they 
had scheduled for this year, the livestock permittees have rejected 
13. This is in turn will require the Government to increase its appro- 
priations for this improvement work. Private individuals can accom- 
plish greater returns for their dollars spent than can Government 
programs. Cooperative projects insure that the Government dollars 
will be spent wisely and efficiently. 

We in Idaho have formed a special Range Use Coordinating Com- 
mittee composed of one regional representative from the Forest Service, 
one from the regional research arm of the Forest Service, BLM, Idaho 
Fish and Game Commission, deans of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Idaho; two from the cattle industry and one 
from the woolgrowers. The purpose of this committee is to discuss and 
coordinate the uses of Federal lands. 

We have found our goals all in the same direction and find our 
greatest problems can be traced to lack of understanding of each other, 
and that recognition has not been given to reports of the various re- 
search people in our western universities. I am sure we can find an 
agreeable solution to the multiple-use problems that will be beneficial 
to all people including those outside Idaho. 

No one has more interest in the wise use of natural resources than 
today’s modern ranchers. Ranchers of today are much different than 
their forefathers. Many are college graduates and participated in the 
same range management classes as did their counterparts who went to 
work for the Federal Government after graduation. Those who went 
back to the ranch chose to do so probably because they were needed 
on the ranch, or they liked ranching as a way of life in which to raise 
a family. They have their roots deeply imbedded in the soil. The 
future of the livestock industry and preservation of the rangelands 
depends upon this type of individual. } 

Probably the biggest problem in agriculture today is the fact that 
we are exporting our most important product, our farm youth, to 
the cities. The security of higher earning opportunity in urban Ameri- 
ca is attractive to our educated farm youths and they are going into 
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other fields of employment. Many legislators have spoken and writ- 
ten on this subject. The last census, 9 years ago, told us the average 
age of our farm owners was 58 years. If young people are to carry 
on to produce food and fiber, invest capital in Federal and private 
sone must be assured of an economic outlook that is reasonably 
sound. 

Grazing fee increases of up to 400 percent and its impact on our 
cost. of doing business does not assure a realistic future in the use of 
Federal lands for grazing. The ability to finance range livestock op- 
| erations has already been seriously hampered by the joint statements 
| of the Secretaries to raise grazing fees. 
| Our local Federal land bank manager has informed us that his 
| bank considers the full $1.23 charge to be in effect immediately, as far 
| as our loans are concerned. This has resulted in a discount of ranch 
loan values of 10 to 20 percent according to the percent of dependency 
| on public lands. 
| Finally, the members of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association feel 
| that the proposed grazing fee announcement at this time covering a 
| 10-year period is preempting the more detailed study of the whole 
matter of Federal lands by the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
| sion. We strongly urge the rescinding of the order to increase grazing 
| fees over and above those justified by t the statistical survey. 

, I would like to leave with you a copy of this map showing public 
lands in Idaho, hoping it will help you understand the impact Sof pub- 
lic lands on our economy. Also a photocopy of a permit showing the 
| authority of the agency to include special conditions. 
I have here a copy of a cooperative agreement. It is a Government 
| Form 8220-2. This is actually a copy of a cooperative agreement ini- 
| tiated between Mr. John Pierce of Malta, Idaho, and the Bureau of 
_ Land Management. 
Mr. John Pierce agrees to furnish one-quarter of a mile of plastic 
| pipe and install at a cost of $250, furnish a trough and installation at 
a cost of $60. The Bureau of Land Management contribution to this im- 
provement is marking and inspection, $20, for a total cost of $340. 
| . Then, in the language of the permit—I will not read it in its en- 
| tirety, but I will point out clearly the risk involved to the permittee 
when he enters into one of these agreements : 

Upon notice, either orally or in writing from the authorized officer of the 
| Bureau, cooperator will promptly supply labor, materials, and equipment as spe- 
cified in paragraph 3(a) as required. 

Contributed materials in excess of the amount required shall be returned to the 
contributor. Equipment contributed shall also be returned promptly following 
completion of the work. Work will be conducted under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the authorized officer and shall be pursued with diligence until completed. 

Then it goes on to mention that the cooperator is liable for the repair 
and maintenance, and then it lists certain penalties if he does not main- 
tain this. Probably the most serious is that. if any permit, license, or 
lease, or renewal thereof issued to the cooperator and administered by 
the authorized officer of the Bureau, and in connection with these im- 
provements are constructed, shall not be renewed or extended, or any 
assignment thereof shall not be approved, and that such default. may re- 
sult in cancellation of the permit or license as provided in the Federal 
Range Code for Grazing Districts, and so on. 
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In other words, when this appears to be invested at the cost of $310 
to him in the sense that he put the value of his entire grazing permit 
on the line if he did not maintain the improvements. 

Then paragraph 5 says that it is further agreed: 


(a) Title to the said improvements in place, together with all labor and ma- 
terials furnished by either party and used in the construction and maintenance 
thereof, shall be in the United States of America. 


I do not think that—I think that is clear in itself, but he enters 
into this realizing that this would be the property of the United States. 

Under “Special Conditions” paragraph 1—this is typed at the dis- 
cretion of the range manager—it says that the cooperator’s right for 
compensation for his interest in the project will terminate after 10 
years from the date of this agreement. After this period has elapsed, 
he will have no claim to any of the residual value of the improvement. 

An improvement of this type, when it is put in, if it were put on a 
private land and put on a depreciation schedule, we would have to de- 
preciate it over a period of 20 years. 

Senator CHurcH. We will hold the original agreement in the files 
of the committee. 

Mr. Brappury. Also, I have another statement from the Custer 
County Marketing Association that I would like to submit for the 


record. 
Senator Cuurcu. That will be included in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CUSTER COUNTY LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


We are going to write about an area of Idaho known as Custer County. Located 
in the central part of Idaho it is the third largest county in the State of Idaho; 
bigger than many states in the east. It is also one of the poorest counties in the 
state of Idaho. Why? The U.S. government owns 93% of all the land in Custer 
County. There are some 295 farms or ranches in Custer County, nearly all of 
which are dependent upon livestock as a part or all of their livelihood; and as 
a result of the government owning 93% of all the land, most all of these ranches 
are dependent upon public grazing lands to make their living. 

In the years of 1960-61-62-63, a Ph. D., Roland Bevan of the University of 
Idaho Agricultural Economics College, did a detailed study of cost and returns 
to Mountain type cattle ranches in Custer and Lemhi (an adjoining county). 
According to Dr. Bevan’s research ; after charging $4000 per year for operators, 
managemert and labor, the returns to capital investment for 63 years were 4%, 
for “62” 4%, 61—3%, 60—.6%, average for 4 years being 2.9%. 

Some pertinent facts you should be aware of are: these figures are averages 
for 24 ranches of bigger than average size. $4000 is not a fair wage to deduct 
from net income in order to calculate return on investment. A figure of $6000 is 
more realistic and would further reduce the return on investment. These ranches 
were capitalized at $250 per cow unit. Current selling prices would command 
$600 per cow unit. This would further reduce return on investment. In fact it 
ean be shown that these ranchers are foregoing any sort of return on investment 
in exchange for a decent wage. In short, a wage is all they are earning even 
though they have an actual investment of $154,250 when capitalized at $250 per 
AUM realistically speaking at ($500-$600 per unit). They have a $300,000+ 
investment and are making no return. 

Now the USDA and Department of Interior are trying to force them to operate 
at something less than even desirable wage levels by increasing grazing fees. 

There is no place else to run these cattle. Remember the government owns 938% 
of the land. 

Idaho is a rural state, agriculturally oriented and livestock dependent for 
close to 24 of her generated wealth. There are other states of the 11 western with 
a similar story. 

Recently an article was brought to our attention in which the very foolish 
editor proclaimed that this grazing fee business would effect some 590 of the 
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people in the west. Well, here in Idaho if the rancher doesn’t make money 
neither does anyone else. The storekeeper and the businessman are affected by 
this too in the rural agricultural states. 

Any person with a basic working knowledge of economics and agriculture 
can prove that the profit margin is greater on private pasture than on public 
grazing lands. But this is of no benefit when 93% of the land is publicly owned. 
There is no more pastureland in Custer County. 

One of our members who is incidentally one of the more progressive ranchers 
in 1969 had a taxable income of $1900 which he cleared in 1968. He runs 225 
cows on Forest Land. 

Another member used to run 360 cows on the forest grazing lands. Today he 
runs 170 cows right at home. His income is for all practical purposes the same. 
He would like to sell out so he can use the money to send his children to college. 

All of our members feel that this increase proposal is simply another move 
to “crowd them out.” Yet it can be shown, beyond any doubt, that properly 
grazed land will produce more forage for livestock and wildlife and at the same 
time do a much better job of erosion control and protection of natural resources. 

What do the people of the United States want for free? We are doing this 
conservation job according to government rules and paying for the privilege. 

In short if we are removed from the area, as we may well be, if this 400% 
increase is allowed, WHERE DO WE GO? What do we do after we get there? 

Senator CuurcH. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Brapsury. Senator Church, the livestock industry of Idaho is 
very appreciative of the interest you and your committee have shown 
and the time you have given to consider this very vital problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHurcnH. Thank you for your statement. 

Walter, do you have a statement you would like to make at this 
time ? 

Mr. Lirrite. Mr. Chairman, I havea short statement here. 

My name is Walter E. Little. I am a member of the Idaho Legisla- 
ture and president of the Idaho Woolgrowers’ Association. I am a 
livestock operator and graze both sheep and cattle on public land that 
my father used before 1t was under BLM or Forest Service manage- 
ment. I appear here today on behalf of the people of Idaho, the 
Legislature of Idaho, and the Governor of Idaho to express our deep 
concern over the grazing fee increases ordered by the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Agriculture to graze livestock 
on BLM and Forest Service lands. 

Idaho communities and ranchers will receive a serious economic 
“blow” if the new grazing fee regulations recently announced by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior of 
some 300-percent increase over the next 10 years are left in effect. 
This must represent the most drastic adjustment of grazing fees ever 
imposed. 

Let’s briefly look at the State of Idaho so you can better understand 
our concern. Over two-thirds of the land in Idaho is federally owned. 
The range livestock industry is the No. 1 industry in Idaho in 
dollar volume, making up 30 percent of the total production of our 
State. Over one-half of the livestock in the State of Idaho graze on 
the public lands at one time or another during each year. Grazing 
fees are a matter of prime concern to the range livestock operators. 

Idaho has less than a million people, yet 9.1 percent of the total 
animal unit months for cattle and sheep on Federal lands administered 
by U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management are in 
the State of Idaho. This equals 1,954,147 AUM’s. Range livestock op- 
erators in Idaho are dependent upon the availability and use of the 
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Federal grazing lands to supply feed and water during those periods. 
when these are not available on the private lands. The utilization by 
livestock of the forage growing on the Federal lands and its conversion 
into food and fiber results in the creation of original wealth, a local, 
State, and National benefit. The ranchers’ income ‘from this production 
is the source of the taxes he pays to the school districts, cities and 
counties, State, and Federal Government, and also for his purchases 
that are so vital to the local communities in Idaho. 

Grazing use of these Federal lands is the only economical way to 
harvest the forage from these lands in conjunction with private lands 
to form a year- round livestock oper ation to produce food and fiber that 
contribute to the State and Nation’s wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, we have taken a quick look at the State of Idaho, so 
I would like to point out some of the problems facing the livestock 
operators in our state at this time. We have been receiving about 70 
percent of parity for our products for many years, yet the cost of 
operation has gone up continuously. Many small livestock operators 
have only been able to survive by working at other jobs part time and 
by being able to borrow more money on their private land. It seems 
there 1s “ereat concern about the migration of people from the farms 
and rural communities to the already overcrowded cities. The fee in- 
crease, if left in effect, will only accelerate this movement. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Idaho support the multiple use con- 
cept of the public lands of our state. With less than one-third of the 
land of our state in private ownership, we need timber production, 
water for irrigation, mining and recreation, along with grazing, to 
aid the economy of our state. These all have a very important part 
in our overall economy. It is our hope that grazing use will not be 
jeopardized by an increase of up to 3800 percent in grazing fees. 

In Idaho we have many grazing associations that were financed 
by the Farm Home Administration to purchase additional grazing 
on both private and Federal lands. Their repayment ability was 
figured on the old fee schedule. The fee increase will assure the in- 
ability of these people to repay their loans. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be the question in the minds of many 
people, “Do the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior have the 
authority to raise grazing fees in this magnitude, or it this the duty 
of Congress?” 

Many people in Idaho not in the range livestock business are very 
much concerned, and at this time I would like to read a statement 
from the Governor of our State, since he is unable to be here and asked 
me to present it for him. I shall not read his statement. 

I also have a joint memorial from the Idaho Legislature which I 
would like to present to you, which received the unanimous vote of 
both the house and the senate. 

Senator Cuurcu. Both the statement of the Goshenn and the 
memorial of the legislature will appear at this point in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Don SAMUELSON, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


We in Idaho are greatly encouraged by the interest that is being generated 
and the concern shown over the proposed increase in grazing fees on Federally 
owned lands. The scheduled hearings give us renewed hope in our system of 
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government whereby each and every one of us have an opportunity to express 
our opinion regarding the management of our heritage. 

When the proposed increases were announced our livestock operators expressed 
deep concern. It appears that the studies conducted by the Economic Research 
Service determined the fees paid for grazing on private land, and subsequently 
used as justification for the proposed increases, had not included several cost 
items of significant importance when arriving at this figure. I am sure that 
most of the statements you have received objecting to fee increases have empha- 
‘sized these points. 

Many of Idaho’s livestock operations are only a part of an over-all agricultural 
enterprise and are a supplement to these enterprises. They can be classified as 
family sized units. The proposed grazing fee increase appears to be inconsistent 
with the professed national agricultural policy. It has been stated many times 
that we need to support and maintain these family size operations. In addition, 
many federal programs are now in effect and much money has been appropriated 
to accomplish this fact by aiding these good people in their endeavors. 

One of the programs of the U.S.D.A. Farm Home Administration is to encour:: 
age, assist in and finance cooperative grazing associations. Many of these asso- 
ciations have been formed and most of them will obtain much of their grazing 
from federally owned land. The schedule of repayment of these loans has been 
calculated on grazing fees in effect at the time these loans were made. They are 
repayable over a very long period of time. It is very probable that many of them 
would have been classified as economically unfeasible if the proposed fees for 
grazing on Federally owned land had been used in calculating the annual charges 
required to pay out on these loans. The increased cost will undoubtedly place 
many of these loans in jeopardy and could be responsible for the failure of these 
endeavors that were fostered, encouraged and implemented by our own U.S.D.A. 

Another point of concern here in Idaho is the great lack of information con- 
cerning the economic impact these proposed increases will have on our com- 
munities, counties and state. You are aware of the large percentage of the lands 
in our state that is Federally owned and therefore under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. Also, I am sure you realize 
that agriculture is our largest single industry. We feel that this economic 
impact information should be gathered and thoroughly studied before an increase 
in grazing fees becomes effective. 

Our own land grant institution, the University of Idaho, was awarded the 
contract to study forages on public lands in the western states and prepare a 
forage recommendation report for the Public Land Law Review Commission. 
This report will be completed in April of this year. It appears that action taken 
as planned by the respective agencies before this report is analyzed would be 
presumptive and premature. 

We often hear the comment that livestock operations are not paying their 
fair share for the use of our publicly owned lands and are using these lands at 
the expense of the general public. It is our opinion that these statements are 
being made by single-use groups who do not individually pay for the use of 
these lands. Congress and the nation needs to know that proper range manage- 
ment does not only benefit the livestock iterests. It also means better forage and 
cover for wildlife, less concentrated use by livestock in areas where wildlife 
and human use is needed and is a sound tool for forage or range fire prevention 
or control. 

I extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our state and determine personally 
what our problems are. We would like to have you observe firsthand what has 
been accomplished by our livestock people. They have assisted greatly in the 
improvement of these range lands and made them more desirable and more use- 
ful to the nonagricultural public. Statistics will bear me out that the roads, range 
improvement practices and cultivated land developments have made our remote 
lands more accessible and the wildlife population has measurably increased in 
an overall sense. 

Again I stress the point that Congress has appropriated considerable funds 
for the purpose of determining the best use and management of all Federal lands 
through the various committees of the Public Land Law Review Commission. I 
respectfully request and urge that the grazing fee increase be held in abeyance 
until this Commission has made its reeommendation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this statement. 
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House JoINT MEMORIAL No. 3—BY WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States im 
Congress Assemblies: 

We, your Memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho assembled in the Fortieth Session thereof, do respectfully represent that: 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is a major industry of the State of 
Idaho; and 

Whereas, the public lands comprise at least two-thirds of the land area of the 
State of Idaho; and 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is dependent upon such public lands for 
grazing; and 

Whereas, the proposed increased grazing fees upon such public lands shall 
cause great economic hardship and business failures within such range livestock 
industry. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that we most respectfully request that the Congress of the United 
States direct and require the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Interior to hold in abeyance all increases in the rates to be charged as grazing 
fees upon the public lands until such time as Congress has had sufficient time to 
study and review the final report of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Be it further resolved, that the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to forward copies of this Memorial to 
the leadership of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
and to the members of the Idaho Congressional Delegation. 

Mr. Larrix. Mr. Chairman, in summary, we would refer to section 
3 of the Taylor Grazing Act providing for the establishment of “Rea- 
sonable fees.” We contend any fee that will jeopardize the economy 
of Idaho is not reasonable. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be present at this hearing to ex- 
press our views about the new regulations. 

We hopefully anticipate favorable results from this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to thank you on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Idaho for the opportunity to be present and to be heard at this 
meeting. If there are any questions, I shall be glad to answer them. 

Senator CHurcu. Thank you for your statement. 

Dave, do you have a statement you would like to make at this time? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID FULTON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY 
CATTLEMENS’ ASSOCIATION, IDAHO 


Mr. Furron. Distinguished chairman, distinguished members of this 
committee, I have a factual study here which I believe needs a little 
bit of clarification. 

To the front page, I hope you will add, my name is David Fulton; 
IT am a livestock man first, I am an income tax consultant second. Much 
of this report deals with the former study made by Dr. Roland C. 
Bevan and of the Economics Department of the University of Idaho. 
I would ask that this report be presented as a preamble to mine. 

Senator Cuurcu. This report will be made a part of the record at 
this time. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


IDAHO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRESS REPORT 
COSTS AND RETURNS TO MOUNTAIN TYPE CATTLE RANCHES IN CENRTAL IDAHO IN 1963 
(By Roland Bevan, Agricultural Experiment Station) 


The year 1963 was the fourth and last year of this project wherein costs and 
returns were obtained from cattlemen operating ranches in central Idaho. 
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Progress Reports summarizing earnings for this group of ranches for 1960, 
1961 and 1962 have been issued previously. This cost and return data will be 
used to compare alternative plans and practices for typical ranches in the area 
as an aid to decision making for cattlemen. The production requirements shown 
herein can be applied to other areas in the state as well as to central Idaho. 

Constantly changing conditions force a cattleman to continually alter the 
resources he combines in search of the highest profit combination. This research 
project is planned to aid him in comparing the alternatives that are available 
to him. 


Ranches studied 

All of the ranches studied are in Custer and Lemhi counties in east central 
| Idaho. This is an area of narrow mountain valleys with foothills and mountains 
| rising up from the valley floor. The elevation of the valleys ranges from about 
| 4,000 to 6,000 feet, while the mountain summits will be mostly 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. Mount Borah, the highest point in Idaho, is in the southern part of the 
project area. 

Typically, these ranches use ‘outside’ range in the spring at the lower eleva- 

tions, and graze the higher ranges in summer. These range lands are super- 
vised by the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. An average 
of 4 months of “outside” grazing is used in the May to September period. This 
is supplemented with pasture and hay aftermath on the home ranch in the 
| valley. 
Of the 24 ranches included in 19638, 11 are classed as cow-calf operations, 2 
as cow-yearling and 11 sold both calves and yearlings. In size, they ranged from 
| 73 to 744 cows with an average of 231 cows. In animal units, they ranged from 
84 to 1,014 with an average of 307. The definition for an animal unit in this case 
is that used by the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management for range 
use. All animals except unweaned calves are counted as an animal unit. Ranches 
with less than 150 animal units were classed as mall ranches, those with 150 
to 800 animal units were classes as medium-sized, and those with over 300 
animal units were classed as large units. 

AS a group, these ranches were larger than typical and they were operated 
with superior management. The average returns for this group were therefore 
| greater than the average ranch in the area. Even though this is true, the aver- 
age of the group can be a good standard of comparison or a goal for other 
ranchers operating under similar conditions. 

The tables presented give costs and returns for all the ranches in the study 
and also for the 5 most profitable and 5 least profitable ranches. These last 2 
groups include the 5 ranches with highest and the 5 ranches with lowest re- 
turns to capital and to operator’s labor per cow. In both cases, they include 
the same ranches throughout the report. The first column headed “Your Ranch” 
consists of blank lines where any rancher may enter his own figures for 
| comparison with the average of this group. 
| How returns are measured 

Two measures of return are shown. These are: 

1. Net Cash Income, which is the cash farm income less the cash farm ex- 
penses except interest. This amount is used by the rancher to pay living ex- 
penses, income taxes, interest on debts, for new capital investments, savings 
| and to cover depreciation and inventory change. It is income available to him, 
| but it does not represent the true earnings of the ranch. It does not consider 
all income or credits, nor does it consider all expenses or charges. 

2. Return to Capital and to Operator’s Labor, which is the amount remaining 
after all incomes are considered and after charges are made for all items of cost 
except the operator’s labor and interest on the capital investment. Neither a 
rancher’s labor nor his capital is guaranteed a fixed return. Instead, they retain 
what is left after all expenses are paid. Return will vary with the profitable- 
ness of the business. A rancher is like any other businessman in this respect. 
This measure of return is the amount remaining for the ranchers combination 
of labor and capital resources. 

The cooperating ranches received an average of $8,547 as the return to 
eapital and to operator’s labor in 19638. This represents a low return on their 
labor and capital. If we assume that this consists of a $4,000 return to labor, the 
residual remaining for capital is $4,547. This represents a return of 2.2% on the 
capital investment. With a business of this size, an average capital investment 
of $155 thousand, the $4,000 figure is a very modest return to the operator for 
his labor and management. 
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Compared to the 3 preceding years, this return is the lowest in the 4-year 
period, although it is only about $200 below the average for 1961. The average 
return to capital and operator’s labor was $8,938 in 1960, $8,779 in 1961 and 
$9,894 in 1962. It appears that returns in years immediately following 1963 will 
‘continue low. These variations in return are due primarily to changes in the 
price of feeder cattle. 

In 1963, the 5 most profitable ranches show a return to capital and labor of 
-$9,350 which is over twice the return or $4,227 shown for the 5 least profitable 
ranches. Since the most profitable and the least profitable ranches are selected 
on the basis of returns to capital and labor per cow, the number of cows could 
be a further influence on returns. In this year, the 5 most profitable ranches kept 
an average of 149 cows, while the 5 least profitable kept 214 cows. So, the 5 
most profitable ranches had twice the total return in spite of the fact they kept 
30 percent fewer cows. 

In the tables, the measure of return is the one described above—the return 
to capital and to operator’s labor. Since some wish to know the estimated returns 
to capital, land and labor separately, this is discussed on pages 17 to 21. One can 
estimate the return to one of these resources only by assuming a charge for the 
others. This estimate is only as good as the assumed value for resources which 
are not considered as a residual. 

In calculating the return to capital and to operator’s labor, costs or charges 
include: 

1. All cash farm expenses. 

2. Depreciation on machinery, buildings and improvements. 

3. Decrease in inventory value of livestock. 

4, Decrease in inventory value of crops and supplies. 

5. The value of family labor other than the operator at hired mans’ wages. 

The income items are: 

1. All cash farm income. 
2. Increase in inventory value of livestock. 
38. Increase in inventory value of crops and supplies. 

Increase in inventory value usually represents livestock or crop value that 
was produced in the year but not sold. On the other hand, decrease in inventory 
value is usually due to sales in excess of crops or livestock produced in the cur- 
rent year. If an inerease is shown under income, there will not be a decrease 
under expenses. Only one or the other will occur. 

The methods used in preparing this report are identical to those used for the 
year 1961 for this same group of ranches. For more detail on methods used and 
definition of terms used, see Idaho Agricultural Research Progress Report No. 
73, Costs and Returns to Mountain Type Cattle Ranches in Central Idaho in 1961. 

Data presented in this report includes the following material for the 24 
ranches: 

. Size and capital investment. 

Incomes and costs per ranch. 

. Incomes and costs per animal unit. 

Incomes and costs per cow. 

Factors affecting returns. 

Incomes and costs by size of ranch. 

. Calculation of residual to operator’s labor, to total capital, and to land. 
Comparison of 1963 results with those for previous years. 

Figures are given both per cow and per animal unit, since for some purposes 
one is preferable to the other. Because only two ranches are in the cow-yearling 
classification in 1963, no comparison is made between cow-calf and cow-yearling — 
ranches this year. 

The value used for land and grazing rights is $250 per head of carrying capac- 
ity. Present selling prices are considerably higher than this, ranging from $300 to 
$600 per head and even higher in some cases. Ranchers consider that these values 
are inflated and difficult to support on the basis of earnings. The more conserva- 
tive value of $250 per head is therefore used. This means that the returns to 
capital as shown are higher than they would be if present selling prices were used. 

The average investment of these ranches as shown in Table 1 is $154,837. Some 
of the larger ranches represent an investment of $500,000 or more. This is a size- 
‘able investment, far exceeding that of most small town businesses. The super- 
vision of a business of this size requires a high order of management ability. 
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TABLE 1.—SIZE OF RANCHES AND CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 1963 


Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches ranches 
“TATE a VG, 3 een 5a a 231 149 214 
Pimnipemouanimalcunitses.-.. 2 fe 2 Sabb eerisclie lS: 307 189 299 
| Summary of capital investment: 
bivectnchweemeeeerse. | BE oo StS eS $56, 285 $34, 315 $56, 914 
MeCMIMEIMEneIOL os Ne isiddisertniiiss: 12, 243 ‘ i legs a 
UEVA0S) LHL SUC LTRS = ca erm aa Ba Ellas a ea oa 9,121 6, 641 7, 805 
Total capital investment other than real estate_..._._..________- 77, 649 47,600 76, 272 
Land and grazing rights at $250 per animal-unit of carrying capacity_____ 77, 188 52,500 74, 500 
hol captarinvestment.- 322. Jo. Seco ccce esse 154, 837 100, 100 150, 772 
TABLE 2.—TOTAL INCOMES AND TOTAL COSTS PER RANCH, 1963 
Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches 1 ranches 1 
| Cash income: 
WEIMER S00 o-oo oe USE ae a ee a eae $13, 850 $8, 206 $8, 677 
PeanGO CeO meena 2 eee SRS RRs eens ee ee €or 5, 994 5, 456 7,497 
OWSt50 GEE oes. oe wc center eect irice: 2,478 992 1,416 
Bulls sold____---- 1g EMS 9 8 oe EOS Re ile fete eee eee 913 420 2, 258 
Otherlivestockionlivestock. products_.....-2222.. 222-2 222222222 415 269 737 
LO) Seen eee ee ol nS ener ee » 126 5 63 
VES GH WIGAN: ~Girl ees 189 240 86 
NIISGONATCORSIINCOMIO Sete tm ae itt | 2 NOES Wie A wie f eln heen > Pe) ne 459 244 295 
IRGtaImGaS INCOM CL) 2 ts see os. on oo eo ers eee 24, 424 15, 832 21,029 
Increase in investment value of livestock_.-.______.._...________- er ou 1, 896 3, 861 
Increase in investment value of crops and supplies._.__.._....___- 516 9S eee ae eee 
MIO SSTINCON IOC eeetee ne ye oa cnn occas es tee cee 26, 690 19, 658 24, 890 
Cash operating expenses: 

LAINET8 PALO) Ieee er ree a a a a a 2,411 425 3, 856 
COG) ou nas 22 se Sg a a ee ele pe 1,030 561 1,683 
Grazing iees ad pasture rents. 2)... er 527 483 755 
Crop expense (bale ties, seed, fertilizer, crop chemicals)__________- 734 202 574 
RODANSHOMIACH INCL Vases 68 68 ttt 24 tou Boos duc dtaapw 1, 002 480 1153 
Repairs for buildings and improvements__............---_--_---- 201 318 255 
ROCIO MAR MUSGeMEente ce So lh ecmcuccecencceeoces 1, 292 557 1,314 
DUSIOMmNOLaiCd sees pee ee eee ey Oe bbe kk 270 151 185 
Fanmishateiowautovexpense.___ 2207 00. 899 Arenn Ms eam 255 184 404 
PIVESLOCMIDOU PIER Mes. oo ck nce ese 3, 099 2, 997 2, 768 
MMESIOCHECKONSCHEEEEAE 2 22...25.-scceccuac- ele eease 851 586 549 
Taxes on real estate and personal property_.._______-_.-_.___-_--- 1, 640 1,028 1,510 
CRUPPTTER: oo, on, Seka es Se ere eee 389 300 294 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)_.........-_._-_---_----_---- 318 206 250 
Watamassessingnigtet..-__ Setar Oe 84 59 247 
OR emexNeUSOmmeRee au hE! oe ecineemcweceecnecmemcee 235 81 289 
Total, cash operating expenses (3)____._.-_____-_-_-_------_---- 14, 338 8,618 16, 086 
SPP OG AOD MACHINES 2 Sie aa a nie 3 enn ie ine nn 2, 264 1, 006 2,610 
Depreciation on buildings and improvements. __-_...----.-------- 1, 025 554 1, 439 
gercasammirvestment Value.or livestock... sens en ee en. oe 
Decrease in investment value of crops and supplies...-..-----.------------------------------- 348 
Value of family labor other than operator.......-..--.----------- 516 90 180 
LOVEE CPTI SAS CRN as AR eee 18, 143 10, 268 20, 663 

Measures of return: : 
Hepcacnsncome.«1) minus (3). ......... -------- 0 PE 10, 086 7,214 4,943 
Return to capital and to operator’s labor (2) minus (4)_-.----.----- 8, 547 9,390 4,227 
mormmedpialnvestnent:222-~- 2 seceeecs .---o-cco cc oes con nce 154, 837 100, 100 150, 772 


1 Most profitable and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow. This 


ignores the number of cows kept. 
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TABLE 3.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT, 1963 


LL 


Average of Average of 

5 most 5 least 

Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches ! ranches 1 


Cash income: 


Cattle sold. i2fn. 5 pee: Meee Li) OP ris ene $74, 81 $79.95 $61. 82 
Other livestock and livestock products___....-.-.__.-.----------- 1.98 Bd . 09 
WOU stg an tee oe SO iy ee ona he ak ul . 03 . 30 
Work off the Tapm gens 5 2: Sake tae eee eee oe ec aen ae . 96 2. 03 15 
Miscellaneousdnetimnée 22) eae a Ts a ei ea ToL 1.50 91 
TOtat cast incon (lye ae eek eee oe Se ee 79.77 86.71 65. 87 
Increase in inventory value of livestock__--_.....-----.---------- 7.39 5. 38 17. 64 
Increase in inventory value of crops and supplies___._....._-___-- .74 6,19. scicouw bes bee ! 
GrOSS|INCOMOCZ)At Fem See. wll eee So ee 87.90 98. 28 83. 51 
Cash operating expenses: 
Hired laboties, oc oe ie te ee ee ee eee ereee ts aus 6. 52 1.81 9.71 
1 Ne ee ROR RN eA igh yer blll le Mine sabe nt ns “Byala «raga Se > Sh Bis Quand 4.91 
Grazing feas: and: wastire rent ooo ee a cereals 1,81 2.64 2.44 
GEOD expenses: Gar Se? Ce Se Pa eT Pol ee eae 2. 54 1.19 2. 08 
mepalrs formachineryc. >. osceesuer a weet ee Pn ee S527 2.79 3.35 
Repairs for buildings and improvements___.-...-.--------------- . 89 1.98 1.01 
RUG NOY Farin USO eer ae ee eee eee eas ee Ee 4.24 3. 44 4,42 
Custom workihiredsss-2e.Ut. Gourmeseeece. oo. oc eee 91 1.07 . 80 
Farm sharerof-auto-expenses- 222 erent cee eee ts iris 2 
Livestock bought... 2. -6== 5 se. <r os pe eee cee a 10. 17 9.05 11.55 
livestock. expenses ao. (ns Pak eee eee eee ert eo Sees 2.92 3. 36 2. 07 
Taxes on real estate and personal property................------- 5. 51 5,97 4.75 
‘insurance Atco ie Lk «Jo aes te Bi ae Se Re NESS ene iy erey 29 1922 ASW is .95 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)_.....-...--.-------------- 1. 02 1, 34 . 80 
Water SSSOSsinanes eee eee ce eer ee ee eee eee 29 . 18 .95 
Other 6xpensesvaeee2 - Fe Fee Sere eyo Ss Ss ier eee ee a sills 44 99 
Total cash operating expenses (3)__.--...--.------------------ 46. 52 40. 26 52. 85 
Depreciation on macninery. +o eee eee ee eee 7. 24 5, 59 7.74 
Mepreciation on buildings and improvements_________._________-_- 3.65 3. 43 5.14 
Decrease in.inventory value of,fivestocks.2c 00 22 ee 
Decrease In inventory value of.crops and suppliés___ ee sen si ree tone ee 1.44 
Value of family labor other than operator___.____.-.-.-.---_---_- 1, 42 1.07 1,62 
Total axpenses.{4) 2223.0 24° Ae oe at oe 58. 83 50.35 68.79 
Measures of return: 
tee oeNeticash income.(1) minus (3)le.& ek le ee es paced 4§. 45 13. 02 
Return to capital and to operator’s labor (2) minus (4)_------------ 29. 07 47.93 14.73 
Total capital investment per animal unit.___.._..-..-.----------- 508. 00 517. 00 503. 00 


F* 1 Most profitable and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator's labor per cow. This 
ignores the number of cows kept. 


TABLE 4.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER COW, 1963 


Average of Average of 

5 most 5 least 

Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches ! ranches! 


ash income: 
Cattle sold. SOE ps so oe es ee pee, ee $97. 45 $100. 65 $84. 00 
2: 3. 69 3 


Other livestock and livestock products._.....-..__--..------------ 67 46 

rops. DFelL@ awe co Tm Di Uer,. seer Wy bet 04 Eo 
Workvoff. the fatmis: 20:85. 2529s ers ye bers Se ees ei 1522 2.69 97 
MisCellaneniG@encome204 2 Me 248 fo eae So Soe ee 2. 06 2:i14 1.15 

Totalicash teenie C1). CN SAE EAU See ee Pees 104. 02 109. 18 89. 93 
Increase in investment value of livestock___._-- idnrabis bias 9. 85 7.62 23.77 
Increase in investment value of crops and supplies...........----- . 60 8.05 oui te epee 
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TABLE 4.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER COW 1963 


Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitabie 
24 ranches ranches ! ranches 

»Cash operating expenses: 
ei ANC eee SURAT OS 8c uucaceuaee 8. 87 2.29 13. 86 
or en og PR OE. le 4. 26 3. 64 6. 44 
Grazingnteesiaucupasture rentsa.cf7 ee 2. 36 3.34 3. 28 
SRO UIE NCI SUMNER Sn ee ecu aee eee cee naan 3.28 ileobay 2. 88 
PapalicOlmachiierys 2-0 SO 808 0 2 4.37 3. 56 4, 83 
Repairs for buildings and improvements________________-_-----_-- 115 2.38 1. 43 
BiCIMOlMraliimiscemee o-  e Sie ee 5. 59 4.39 6. 00 
RPO MIMVONKAH LGU Mase S et PPO 8 ne a ee ee d22 1.45 1.12 
BarmiEsiarauauLo EXDeNSe_.._.....-.-------.-—-----<<s<-ces-oe- 1.45 1.39 29 
BROS TOC KEIO Gitomer tee Sek ne re ne 12. 83 WP 14. 42 
BLIVESLOCIEGXDENSE sate sere oc be lol Leen of eerten bo ale ods or cs 3. 80 4.27 Zn90 
Taxes of real estate and personal property_____.________________- 7.24 7.44 6. 68 
TRV eco es a 1. 58 1. 44 1.24 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)__.____.____-_-_--------_-- 1.35 1.62 1.16 
Wiatatedassessinent-... Samer rw wey ero ae seers . 36 B20 1.16 
TITRGTRER DC SCSaeT eee ne Ne or ne ee ee, Ree oe NOK 1. 00 HOS bool 
Total cash operating expenses (3)..: ..:....----.------------- 60. 71 50. 82 71. 41 
oe ES) aol ShyFile ll dl el 9. 42 6.79 10.79 
Depreciation on buildings and improvements_______________________-- 4.73 4.16 6. 84 
MEGtEASCMUMUVENtOnvaval le Omivestockusos th. 22D trie TN Cee. ee ee Te. eee eee ee ee 
MechensesmMinventonyavawe ofcropsand.suppliess2e. 2xcecce eect. lee ce ee ee obs te eo 3. 23 
Valleroniamuyaaoorothen, than Operat0ls.c = osence- oe een ea ooo ihe) Teco 2. 09 
HULAMEXDENSES (4) Se eee ete eet oe ee Gent 76. 81 63. 00 94. 36 

‘Measure of return: 

RNemCASIMTICOMEIO (Sra ote nee oe kee eon Hey iil 58. 36 18. 52 
Return to captial and to operator’s labor (2)—(4)____...---__----- 37.66 61.85 19. 34 
Totakoapitalinvestment per Cow_.-- 2-00-2202. 22. eek 670. 00 662. 00 697. 00 


_ 1 Most profitable and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow. This 
‘ignores the number of cows kept. 


Factors affecting returns are grouped in Table 5 under the heading of size, 
organization, rate of production, efficiency and selling price. 


TABLE 5.—FACTORS AFFECTING RETURNS 


Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches ! ranches ! 
“Size factors: 
DD DeMOMANMMAWUDIS..- ese... .......-...--<-s----+---c<cec 307 189 299 
Ne UCUMCOWSeepre es | mane py. SoS ree 231 149 214 
italcapiaiivestment-. = o=6..cb os 2-0 ee $154, 837 $100, 100 $150, 772 
NID Gunicieeeee et uae ee eet 1.8 ile 1.9 
“Organization factors: 
Animal unit months of outside feed (BLM and FS) plus rented pas- 

LC eerie ee fe ern erat rrees ste ree= 907 763 1, 030 
Animal unit months of outside feed per cow___.._._.____-________- 3.6 4.2 4.8 
Percent of year on outside feed__________..___-____-________---- 24 27 31 
Percentomerossuncome tromicattle. -._ /-- “So oe ee 91 87 93 
Percent of cow herd sold during the year___._._.___________-_____ 8 7 6 

‘Rate of production factors: 
EU ICOUMCA CLOUT ANG oc ee es 89 92 91 
Pounds of beef produced per cow_______.______________________- 480 505 531 
Avetavawyaigne pencalfisold ss: @ 28 ben fT pre ee eee 444 454 433 
Average weight per yearling sold__...._________._______________- 631 679 626 
mueragenvejgnt pet COW SOId....-. ee 1, 059 996 1, 064 
Muerave weightipen dull sold-2s= 2 ........-.- 002/22 2 1, 445 1, 369 1, 431 
‘Efficiency factors: 
Capitammvestnent per COW2--2:2-__.........-.- 0 $337 $345 $351 
ReLSUNCOLODELLY seme etre cw oe on ee eee 333 317 346 
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TABLE 4.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER COW, 1963 


Average of Average of 

5 most 5 least 

Average of profitable profitable 

24 ranches ranches 1 ranches ! 

Numbeiot: COWS pel; Man seen cet ce noe ee eens 123 127 111 

Gross ineome petcow....4. 2520-2. - u ue Sosecensscsceseezezecs $114. 47 $124. 85 $113. 69 

Total expense per cowwls PY Sees... secessssseceeerrseeizn $76. 81 $63. 00 $94. 36 

Return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow___..-...--------- $37. 66 $61. 85 $19, 33 
Marketing efficiency: 

Average selling price per hundredweight calves___......--.------ $24, 97 $24. 30 $24, 27 

Average selling price per hundredweight yearlings............---- $22. 64 $20. 98 25,11 

Average selling price per hundredweight cows._.__.-..---------- $12. 50 $11.71 $13. 35: 

Average selling price per hundredweight bulls.........--.------- $17.15 $15, 59 $14. 86 


_ 1 Most profitable and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow. This. 
ignores the number of cows kept. 


THE EFFECT OF SIZE OF RANCH ON RETURNS 


Incomes and costs for small, medium and large-sized ranches are given in 
Table 6. The residual to capital and operator’s labor increases from $3,987 
for the small ranches to $5,603 for the medium sized ranches and $12,764 for the 
large ranches. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL INCOMES AND TOTAL COSTS BY SIZE OF RANCH, 1963 


Average of Average of Average of 

small medium large 

ranches ranches ranches 

(under 150 (150-300 (over 300 

animal units) animal units) animal units) 

Number’of ranches = So tee 320 Wp LOW OT yao ou edoe ea 5 8 11 

Average number ion cows.) eee 2 eres ee ee ee 98 160 342 

Average numberof animalunits eon sen eee ee See ee 119 211 461 
Incomes: 

Cattle SSS RE ROE CSE ope inn eee crete cia h eehiee. pects $9, 542 $13, 940 $36, 218 

Other Tivestocks.< 22:2 25 3-2 ee 2 ee een eee ees 285 505 409 

Oe tien 8 SNM Aes OF ee ee Se ee ee 309 795 971 

WP OtaliGastt INCOMG: = 1 -ee AOS ME 8 ee sete 10, 136 15, 240 37, 598 

Increase in inventory value of livestock_______......--.----.--------- 1, 320 2, 362 1,501 

increase. n.inventoryvalue Of CropSs;aNGSUpDUCS= = eae ee 1,551 


GYOSS*ITICOINIE(Z ccc ce nee ee es 11, 456 17, 602 40, 650: 


Cash operating expenses: 


Hired labori:ae soit. 2 cee ee ee eee eee et eater eee 167 1,165 4 336: 
Reed nia Pee tae ee ee ee knee een 339 611 1, 649: 
Grazing fees and Pasture rétiie-gi-. use on Stas e cee retes ee ceee eee 260 376 758 
Crop expensertes 2 2e8 22 eer ee en eeerer neste ears ee 426 495 1, 047 
Repairs iforsmachinery cbt eek te oe oe ne) eee 394 679 Loe 
Repairs for buildings and improvements______._-.-.------------- 106 224 228 
Fuel forfarmeuse se eee eee Or ea ne ee me een cree meee 605 892 1, 895. 
Custom'workdiled 3:2 ese eect ee eee ee eee eee ee eee 98 214 389 
Farmyshare ofmautorexpens@s 25:2 eas oe eee eens ee a eer 278 171 304 
Rivistogiabougnisc. joo) eet alc kac oe ee eee eee 1, 137 2, 352 4,534 
Livestockgexpansent ene eda ke SSS ae ee Nee ee 438 587 1,231 
Taxes on real estate and personal property..__._..-.-.------------ 708 1, 134 2, 433 
INSUTANCeMps. sme. ons ome a ee ree eee ee ee eee 106 283 596 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)_____-_____-_-------------- 129 185 501 
Watertassessinentss 62 cb se ee eee ee eee eee eee 5 110 102 
Othiemexperisesspacde 425.2. Bees 22) See rin enn eerie 69 73 427 
Total cash operating expense (3)__....___--.--..-_-------_----- 5, 265 9, 551 21, 943 
Depreciation onimachinery: = stare 4s See ee eee 879 1,570 3, 398 
Depreciation on buildings and improvements__.__.........-.--------- 611 570 1, 543 
Decrease in inventory. value of livestock... 2 eee 
Decrease in inventory value of crops and supplies__.__._..._._.-.-_--- 444 308... Soe 
Value of family labor other than operator______....______----_..----- 270 tates sees 1, 002 


Aotaliexpense (4) soc osen ie ace ee ae eee ee ee ee, 7, 469 11, 999 27, 886 
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Average of Average of Average of 
small medium large 
ranches ranches ranches 
(under 150 (150-300 (over 300 


animal units) animal units) animal units) 


Measures of return: 


NomeaSmnCoMect) NHS CS). ne ee eee ee ee 4,871 5, 689 15, 655 
Return to capital and to operator’s labor (2) minus (4)_-.__.-.-__-- 3, 987 5, 603 12, 764 
Motmeapial investmentys &. iret tetrre! me PP le yeeeges! sears 60, 589 107, 879 231, 828 
PoE SenICONINSUCIECUWEES Ete ee Cee eee eres Se 122. 44 113. 87 123.77 
aM mK OONSOIDCIECOWstee ee Cet ee seus So 81. 36 76. 58 87.91 
Return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow___-._________-- 41.08 oheh 35. 86 
CaniaminvestiientpemcOw.-.-o222-_ 22 sles oo e222 ececckl tll ece 619 678 688 


BanwasioL pee. predueed Per COW... 2 2 tS oe ec cel ccesenee nck 485 468 487 


Calculation of residual to operator’s labor, total capital and land 


As presented in this report, returns are shown as a residual to operator’s labor 
and capital. The returns to labor and capital can be separated only by making 
an assumed charge for either the farmer’s labor or for his capital. These assumed 
charges may not represent the true earnings of the labor or the capital. Usually 
they are estimated at the cost of hiring the labor, or at the interest paid on loans 
on farm property. In a sense this is incorrect, since a farmer’s labor and capital 
get what they earn, not what is customarily paid for them. Still, many like to 
know the earnings of the farmer’s labor or the returns he gets on his capital. 
These can only be calculated by estimating a charge for either one of these 
resources or the other. 

Three separations of the return to the rancher’s labor and capital follow. 
These are for: 

1. Operator’s labor income. 
2. Rate earned on ‘total investment. 
3. Value of land based on income. 

The operator’s labor income is calculated by subtracting interest on the total 
investment from the return to the operator’s labor and capital. An assumed inter- 
est charge of 5% is used. The calculations are made for the average, the five 
most profitable and the five least profitable ranches. 


Average of Average of 

5 most 5 least 

Average of profitable profitable 

24 ranches ranches ranches 

Total capital investment (1)_-.--- ee eR Pe Cryo) ee ee $154, 837 $100, 100 $150, 772 
Return to operator’s labor and capital (2)_..-...---------------- 8, 548 9, 390 4,227 
Interest on total investment at 5 percent (3)_._.---..----------- 7,742 5, 005 7, 538 
esmamer tenance (2)—(3) ooo oi nn oe ne nel 806 4, 385 —3,311 


If interest at 5% is deducted from the returns to operator’s labor and capital, 
$806 remains for the average of the group as the return for their labor. The five 
most profitable receive $7,696 more for their labor than the five least profitable 
with the assumptions made. 

The rate earned on total investment is caculated by subtracting an allowance 
of $4,000 for the operator’s labor from the return to operator’s labor and capital 
and dividing the remainder by the average total investment. The calculations 
follow. 


Average of Average of 

5 most 5 least 

Average of profitable profitable 

24 ranches ranches ranches 

Return to operator’s labor and capital (1)_.-------------------- $8, 548 $9, 390 $4, 227 
Hossialiowance tor operatot.s labor (2)2s2.. 22-22 See 4,000 4, 000 4, 000 
BC RMmEO KGa OIL). (o)) meee eae ee ee ae ee 4,548 5, 390 227 
amare seatananvestment (4)... a2. 2 2. one te ee sennwes- 154, 837 100, 100 150, 772 
Rate earned on total investment (percent) (3)—(4)_------------- 7), 92 4.0 aly; 


ee 
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If an allowance of $4,000 for the operator’s labor is assumed, the remainder 
represents a return of 2.2% on the capital investment for the average of the 
ranches. This is the return on all forms of capital, including both real estate and 
personal property. A conservative value is used on real estate, ($250 per head of 
carrying capacity) so the return would be less if present selling prices were used.. 

The value of land based on income is determined by deducting charges except 
interest on the real estate investment to obtain the earnings of the land resource.. 
These earnings are then capitalized at an assumed rate of 5% to determine the 
capital value of the land based on income. The calculations are again made for 
the average of the group and for the five most profitable and the five least 
profitable ranches. 


Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches ranches; 
Return to operator’s labor and capital (1)___.___________-_----- $8, 548 $9, 390 $4, 227 
Allowance for operator’s labor (2)__.._._.._..--.--.----------- 4,000 4, 000 4, 000 
Interest on investment value of livestock, machinery, crops, and 
supplies'at'S' percent((3)> ee et. eee Pee Serene 3, 882 2, 380 3, 814. 
Return to capital in real estate (1) — (2) — (8)_______.-.---_--- 666 3, 010 —3, 587 
Capitalized value of return to real estate (using 5-percent rate) (4)_ 13, 340 60, 200 
Animal UNits.o1 Cancvinis: Capacity. (0) ae 5 eee eee ee 292 210 (4) 
Value of real estate per animal unit of carrying capacity (4-5)___- 46 287 


1 No residual to real estate. 


If the residual to land is capitalized, the average value of real estate per 
animal unit ranges from a low of $46 per animal unit to a high of $140 in the 
1960-63 period. Present selling prices are still mostly from $300 to $600 per 
animal unit of carry capacity—considerably higher than the value of the land 
based on income with the assumptions made. Note however that the five most 
profitable ranches have a residual to land that would enable them to pay $287 
per animal unit of carrying capacity for their land. In contrast, the five least 
profitable have no residual to land and could not pay anything for it. It is 
apparent then that real estate is worth more to some operators than to others. 
The ranchers with the higher returns can pay more for land than those with 
lower returns. One must realize that the value of these ranches as calculated 
would be different if any of the following assumptions were varied : 

1. An assumed value of $4,000 for the operator’s labor. 

2. A capitalization rate of 5% for the return to capital in real estate. 

38. An assumption that 1963 returns represent those for the future accurately 
(since the value of land is stated to be the present value of all of the future 
incomes to land). 

4. An assumed interest rate of 5% on the value of livestock, machinery, crops,. 
and supplies. 

5. An assumed value of $225 per month for unpaid family labor other than 
operator. 

The value obtained for real estate is correct only if these five assumptions are 
correct. 

All calculations made ignore any increase in the value of real estate as a 
possible income, since such increases are not assured. Land values have risen 
in some periods and fallen in others. This is just one of the elements of uncer- 
tainty that are part of the farming business. 

The averages for the ranches cooperating in 1963 are compared with the 
results for previous years in Table 7. The final figures for 1961 are revised slightly 
here from those appearing in the report for that year. 
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TABLE 7.—COMPARISON OF 1963 RESULTS WITH THOSE FOR PREVIOUS YEARS 


1960 1961 1962 1963: 
aR TORE ei ess Pie. 5 tk we oe en GS 24 29 24 24 
PameateLcows per rancne v5. LLL ELL en 241 221 222 231 
Number of animal units per ranch_.______..__-______-.-------____- 331 299 297 307 
Capital investment other than real estate per ranch______--..--- $79, 923 $73, 891 $76, 400 $77,649 
Capital investment in real estate per ranch____.._...._..------- $82, 734 $74, 810 $74, 229 $77, 188 
The capital investment per ranch.__.-.--.--.-.-_------------- $162,657 $148,701 $150, 629 $154, 837 
Brossincaune per ancien. .c. SU ee L. $28, 018 $27, 333 $27, 787 $26, 690: 
Total expenses per ranch______-- Sol doh, Ogg es Eat Le EY. $19, 080 $18, 554 $17, 893 $18, 142 
Return to operator’s labor and capital per ranch____.....-.----- $8, 938 $8, 779 $9, 894 $8, 548 
fet casnuncame per ranchiy. dep 4 jon 552. Soccer ec dicnk $12, 047 $10, 495 $12, 757 $10, 087 
laross income pet animaFunit.__. 2... t one 2s-- 522 $84. 66 $94. 48 $99. 11 $87. 90: 
Total expenses per animal unit_-_-_.-._--- mht a Mele Es 4h iene $57. 65 $63. 49 $60. 18 $58. 83 
Return to operator’s labor and capital per animal unit_--_-.-..-- $27. 01 $30. 99 $38. 93 $29. 07 
Reccesnmcame-per animar unit..2 2.22.22 222282 ee $36. 41 $36. 67 $46. 13 $33. 25. 
Eapitalinvestment peranimal unites 23232 22 eve ce $491. 00 $501. 00 $514. 27 $507. 57 
RaPOSSaIT GUM OR) CICOW Sete one or oe aeu nee ope eek +e $116. 43 $125. 36 $130. 03 $114, 47 
Total expenses per cow_--------- S42 EE cy Pep 3.8 3, | key Bees Lhe $79. 28 $83. 88 $79. 17 $76. 81 
Return to operator’s labor and capital per cow.....--.-.-------- $37.15 $41. 48 $50. 86 $37. 66. 
er casi neOIn@sPCl COWS... Scvvascce toch. -t soc cate cesses ene $50. 06 $48, 04 $60. 74 $43, 31 
Capital investment per cow_....--.--.-=---.---2--.---------- $676. 00 $671. 00 $683. 35 $670. 14 
Animal unit month outside feed per cow.__-.._---------------- 4.3 4.4 3.7 3.6. 
Percent gross income from cattle.-......._....---..----------- 96 93 92 91 
Percent cow herd sold during year____-_-_-_.----------------- 11 10 10 8 
PelveMcanrcrop.seeee. tetera ATL 2d. 89 92 89 89 
Pounds of beef produced per ranch____._-_..------------------ 115, 439 97, 420 101, 364 110, 583 
Pounds OimpeeL proguced, WelCcOW.22.+....--2-L >= Io Set 479 457 472 480 
Nimbenor cows per mans cews_. fey lieve fooler sell 108 Tk 107 123 
NIGRA Se Taety COAG Seal (ak 0 I pe ee eee ee maa? 445 AAA AAA 
mreiena pen Yearine sods. S709. Soli Ld kei 654 661 662 631 
CORE EOS TE] fe ie) eo ae ee a eS ra 1, 098 1, 056 1, 046 1, 059: 
gs dL ASU hops eee lll dela lee a eee 1, 456 1, 461 1, 428 1, 445 
Selling price per hundredweight, calves___.....-.-.------------ $24. 78 $25.75 $29. 14 $24. 97 
Selling price per hundredweight, yearlings. _.........----.----- $22. 18 $21. 90 $24, 24 $22. 64 
Selling price per hundredweight, cows__...----.--------------- $12. 77 $13. 03 $13. 45 $12. 50 
Seliing price per hundredweight, bulls_-___- eet BP ee ae ee $16. 88 $18. 01 $16. 70 $17.15 
Returns to operator’s labor and capital by size of ranch: 
Small ranches (less than 150 animal units)__.-_.-_____-_-_-_- $2, 337 $4, 460 $6, 452 $3, 986 
Medium-sized ranches (150 to 300 animal units).....-.._--- $6, 086 $6,915 $8, 970 $5, 602 
Large ranches (more than 300 animal units)__.__..-...----- $15, 356 $12, 646 $12, 832 $12, 765 


Mr. Futron. In going through this, I noticed the pages are not 
numbered. If each of you will number the pages, starting after the 
frontispiece, No. 1 on through, and also the tables as I come to them. 

I shall only outline the first page. 

During the 4-year period from 1960 to 1963, Dr. Roland C. Bevan, 
| economist and acting head of the department of agricultural economics 
| at the University of Idaho, made a progress report of the costs and 
returns to mountain-type cattle ranches in central Idaho. The results 
of this study were completely compiled in 1965 and certain portions 
of this study and appropriate graphs are included to show the trend 
in the years since 1963. 

Table 1, which is on about page 3, is the balance sheet. The rest of 

page 1 is self-explanatory. It will require a little bit of reading,. 
| but I shall not bother you with it right now. 
Page 2 is the excerpt by the county agency of Custer County, and 
|I realize this. As you can readily see, Dr. Bevan has made no allow- 
ances for veterinary, medicine or death loss. Veterinary and medicine 
| would average somewhere near $3 per cow unit. 
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Death loss and other losses would also run at least $4 per cow unit. 
Depreciation of a $200 cow for 8 years minus salvage of $140 gives 
about $8 per year interest on investment at Dr. Bevan’s figures of 
$250 per AUM—cost of the ranch—plus $200 for the cow, gives $450 
at 5 percent, which is $22.50. This gives, in addition to Dr. Bevan’s 
total cash operating expenses, of $60.71 per cow unit a total in hidden 
costs of $37.50 per cow. Total expense per cow unit of operating a 

ranch of $97.50. You can see that, using today’s figures of $500 to 
$600 cost of ranch per unit plus the cost of the cow, and using 714 
percent interest, you come up with a very small margin of profit on 
a per-cow basis. I shall not elaborate on that. 

Page 4 outlines the Tricounty Cattlemen’s Association’s justifica- 
tion for sending me to you. 

Within the boundaries of the Challis National Forest there are 
24,153 permitted livestock that use the forest ranges during the sum- 
mer months each season. There are 17 separate subcattle associations 
each operating on an allotment with specified boundaries and each one 
operating in cooperation with the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management in innovating sound conservation practices, rotation 
and deferred grazing methods, erosion control, poison eradication 
and control, water development and fencing where necessary to best 
protect the range for future use and yet produce the maximum utiliza- 
tion under the multiple-use principle. The various permittees in ad- 
dition to paying the grazing fees are required to furnish all expenses 


such as salting, herding, and movement of cattle while they are on — 


the range. They also contribute both investment capital and labor 
in building water developments and in construction of fences to better 
facilitate the handling of cattle on the range. 


Table 2 shows that in the square mile area of Lemhi and Custer > 


County and Butte County, we have a total of 11,616 miles. 

It can be seen that Custer County—the base from which the statistics 
of this report are derived is larger in area than the two smallest States 
and about equal to the third, while the combined area of the Challis 
National Forest contained in ‘the three counties is larger than the area 
of the nine smallest States. 

The economy of this area is tied firmly to the livestock and the farm- 
ing elements which make up about 70 percent of real property tax 
base and 53 percent of the personal property tax base including live- 
stock. 

You will notice the population is only 12,310. 

Table 3 is the balance sheet of Custer County. I shall not elaborate 
on that. I did not carry that total cost of $77,050. That balance is 
$1,908,258, directly attributable to the farming industry. 


The comparison below that shows what other property in the county 


develops—business lots, residence, business improvements, residence 
improvements, and other improvements, which include one sawmill 
and one mine in the whole confines of the area that are operating today, 
for a total of $847,239. The business property you see above amounts 
to $1,908,258. So it shows that the livestock people in this one small 
county, which is the same as several other Western States, farmland 
is close to 70 percent of the value of the whole county. 

The five ranches in Custer County, and these are from my own tables 
in my tax-accounting business, I took five, averaged everything to- 
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gether, reduced it to a 200-unit operating level, and derived my figures 
from there. I shall not bother to read page 7. It is mostly history. 

Page 8 is the actual result of the figures from this study. The figures 
from 1961 and 1962, 1968, are included in Dr. Bevan’s report. You 
can see the figures from 1965, 1966, 1967, and 1968, and the projection 
for 1969 under the new grazing fee setup, are carried in this table. 
| You can see that from 1961, the taxes rose from $922 in 1961 to $1,398 
}in 1968. I think that is a 30-percent increase in taxes alone. 
| ‘Our association dues on the Wild Horse allotment, which this study 
| includes, rose from $1 a head to $2 a head in this 10-year period, which 
| 1s quite a large extra cost above and beyond the cost of grazing. If you 
| wish to add the two figures together, you will get what the livestock 

man who owns 200 head, what it costs him in fees and dues alone. 
| In this 8-year period on a 200-head unit taxes have increased by 30 

percent overall. Grazing fees have increased by 16 percent and the in- 
crease in 1969 over 1968 if the fee increase proposed is added, the 
| increase will be 10 percent. During this same period the price of a 
400-pound calf has risen from an average of 26 cents to 32 cents—a 
| percent increase of 18 percent. 
| I might add that this is the top market, this is not the average. It 
| isthe very top. 3 
| It takes four more calves to pay taxes in 1968 than it did in 1961 
| at today’s prices. 
| The cost of running on the range in association dues has doubled. 
The labor cost of hiring a rider has increased 23 percent. It requires 
In addition to the above figures, 12 to 15 man-days per permittee per 
| 200 head of livestock in a season in extra labor costs. Death loss on the 
| range and missing animals in inventory will average 2 to 3 percent. All 
| of these factors must be considered to get a true picture of the cost of 
| running cattle on the range. 
Table 5, page 9, shows a study from 1965 to 1968. Interest costs have 
| steadily risen, from $2,227 to $2,722. Depreciation, supplies, and repairs 
| have steadily risen. The feed column there, if you will read the 
column, show two things: it shows that in 1965, the feed cost was up. 
Ns had a very bad drought that year. All the ranchers had to buy extra 

eed. 

| From 1968 to 1969, we had a very severe winter and they have al- 
| ready gone out and bought quite an appreciable amount of feed over 
| and above what they normally buy. 
| Page 10, table 6, shows total farm gross income and expense, the in- 
| come factors, in two columns. I think that they are self-explanatory. 

You will notice on the farm income figure on the far right, if you 
will turn back one page to the feed column on page 9, table 5, you will 
see the same reflection of income as compared to the cost of feed. I 
| think that is significant. 
| Averaging the good years with the bad years, the average net farm 
| income still hovers around the $4,000 mark, which is about the same 
as Dr. Bevan showed in 1963 if the adjustment to a 200-head operation 
1s made. 

Despite the increased rise in livestock prices to the stockman, his 
net return has remained about the same while all other industry and 
| all union contracts have had substantial raises in income to com- 
| pensate for the increased cost of living. 


27-989 O—69——23 
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Dr. Bevan showed a breakdown between net income and 5 percent 
return on investment. Dr. Bevan showed a total investment capital 
figure of about $123,000. This figure is now about $150,000 per 200- 
cow outfit. Either the rancher and farmer in this area is working for 
$2,500 per year and making a return on his investment of $1,500 or 
0.01 percent, or he is earning about $4,000 and receiving nothing for his 
capital investment. 

Table 7 relates to the Wildhorse Cattle Association. This is the one 
I operated on. There are some corrections, At the bottom of the mid- 
dle column, total dues cost, the bottom three figures should read 
“$2,780” in all three cases, instead of “$2,085.” That was a mathemati- 
cal error that was not picked up until I got here. You can see the herding 
expenses increased from $1,559 in 1961 to $2,100 in 1968. It will prob- 
ably go higher. 

he two columns with the asterisks project what this increased 
grazing fee will do. In 1969, the grazing cost on this allotment alone— 
and this is both from BLM and Forest Service; they are lumped to- 
gether. The rancher does not care whom they go through, it is the same 
expense. As an added cost to the above table, special assessments are 
levied to cover capital investment costs. This levy is charged to each 
permittee on a per-head basis. 

On the Wildhorse allotment the permittee invested $2,437 in 1966 — 
and 1967 for the construction of fences to protect a spray area. 

The Wildhorse allotment will enter into a five-year rest rotation and 
deferred grazing plan in 1970. This will require capital investment 
by each permittee to build about 10 miles of fence. At present costs, 
this will amount to $400 per mile for a total of $4,000 in additional 
costs—about $2.80 a head—with no assurance that the operator will 
get a return on investment. 

The permittee also is charged with the repair cost. 

If the 10 to 15 days per 200 head of labor by each permittee is added 
at $20 per day, this will amount to $200 to $300 added to the cost of 
running on Forest and BLM lands. 

Permittees also invest both time and capital for water developments. 

There are some extra notes I have added. In 1969, based on last 
year’s figure, 1968, the direct grazing fee will be 4 percent. The associ- 
tion dues will be 3 percent. In 1978, if this is projected, the direct fee 
will be 10 percent. 

I brought this in because testimony given by Mr. Rasmussen yes- 
terday estimated that this would increase the total operating cost by 
2 percent. I think it is worth nothing that these 

Senator Cuurcu. What is your figure again, Dave? 

Mr. Fuuron. Ten percent in 1978. This is the direct fee. It does not 
include the Association cost or the cost of maintenance or whatever 
you have. . 

Senator Cuurcu. I understand. 

Mr. Fuuiron. This fee is probably equal to the cost of grazing, so 
actually it is going to be a very substantial figure in 10 years. 

Salting cost is $28 per ton. We put out 10 tons per year. For the 
wildlife people, I would like to note that cattlemen on the range are 
the best friends that the livestock and game management people have. 
We salt them and we do it for free. That is the gist of the report. 


\ 
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If you will permit me, I have two or three notes that I have com- 
puted that I think any livestock man in the audience will concur with. 
A 200-head cow herd, at $200 a head, the total value of $40,000. This 
is an average figure for salary in industry right now, so it shows we 
would have to sell our total cow herd each year to pay for one average 
salary. Based on a $400 calf on a 200-head unit, the best operators may 
get a 90-percent calf drop in the best years. They are lucky to salvage 
| anything after they take the market losses, the range losses and other 
losses. Eighty percent of 200, of course, is 160 calves. 

If only one-half of these are steer calves, or 80 head, and less than 
one-half of this 80 head will bring the top market price—I have some 
quick figures. Forty head at 30 cents, which would be the average top 
price, would be about $120 a head on a 200-head outfit; that one would 
sell $4,800 worth at the top price. 

His next 40 head—these are steer calves—would run probably $112 
for $4,500. He has to keep about 40 heifers a year for replacement, 
which leaves him 40 to sell. These will probably bring him $25 or 
less—this is still on a 400-cow basis—$100 a head for $40,000. The 
_ depreciation for the breeding herd—this is the culls that he sells—he 
will have 20 cows left out of his 40 replacements at the end of his 8-year 
depreciation on the term of the cattle, and they will average $100 a 
head, which shows in all probability, he can expect around $14,000 
gross income on this size operation. 

His expenses, if you care to refer back to the proper table, you will 
see they are already having around between $10,000 and $11, 000, which 
does not leave him a very rosy picture. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your time. 

Senator Crurcu. Yes; I thank you. 

I think that your analysis of the cost-price factors for what. we 
would have to regard as rather typical ranchers in Idaho should be 
very helpful to the committee. 

All three of you, as matter of fact, have hit upon one theme, which 
I think has basic importance, and that is the fact that agriculture as 
a whole has not kept up with the advancing pace of the economy. And 
you are faced with higher costs all the time, but your profit level under 
the best conditions remains constant. Another way to put it, would be 
to say your costs keep increasing and your returns do not. 

I think it is correct, Walter, that the price you are receiving today 
for both cattle and sheep is about what it was 20 years ago; is that not 
roughly the case? 

Mr. Lartix. That is roughly it. 

Senator Cuurcu. This 1s, of course, the basic problem and the re- 
sult has been an immigration away from the rural areas of the country 
into urban areas, where problems have become increasingly severe. 
So the country has an interest in reversing this trend. We must find a 
way to reverse it. 

Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. I have only this comment: I think that these 
statements are all very pertinent. Statements had been made yester- 
day that this increase in fee would amount to only about 2 percent 
of the gross sales or gross income of the permittee, and that was 
regarded as negligible. But if a man comes to where he is only making 
4 percent on his investment and his costs go up 2 percent, it is a 50- 
percent reduction in his net; is that not true, Mr. Fulton? 
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Mr. Fuuton. This is pretty close to right.. 

Senator Jorpan. That is where the thing gets very critical, because 
2 percent does not seem like very much in the overall, but as a per- 
cent of his net, it can be as much as 50 percent of his net. 

Mr. Fuuton. This can apply on either the net return or the gross 
expense, either one. For instance, the grazing fee in 1978, as I pointed 
out, would be something over $1,000 on this, which is gross expenses 
of roughly $10,000; you can see that it is going to be 10-percent right 
there. Of course, it reflects back to his income. 

Senator JorpAn. Thank you. 

Senator CuurcH. Senator Hansen? 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me. 

Mr. Fulton, if you would look at page 12 of the statistical analysis 
in the fifth line down, when you were reading those figures, I thought 
you said the return on a 400-pound calf in 1965—did you say 1965 
or 1961 ? 

Mr. Fuuron. 1965 is what I said there. 

Senator Hansen. Should it be 1965 instead of 1961 ? 

Mr. Futron. In this case, it should be 1965. The original figures 
where I started out, 

Senator Hansen. I just wanted to be sure I had it. 

Then you said the increase amounts to 19 percent ? 

Mr. Futron. Roughly, yes. In 1961, on my own books, I carried it 
back that far. The price then was about 22 cents or $22 a hundred per 
400-pound calf. But I did not include that in this percent. 

Senator CHurcH. Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator Hatrierp. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAVID FULTON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, IDAHO 


HISTORY 


During the four year period from 1960 to 1963 Dr. Roland C. Bevan, Econo- 
mist and Acting Head of the Department of Agriculture Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, made a Progress Report of the costs and returns to mountain- 
type cattle ranches in central Idaho. The results of this study were completely 
compiled in 1965 and certain portions of this study and appropriate graphs are 
included to show the trend in the years since 1963. 

Table one shows the balance sheet from Dr. Bevan’s report on 24 ranches in 
this area. In his report Dr. Bevan did not carry interest as a figure in net form 
expenses so his returns to net income are correspondingly greater. He applied 
the interest cost to capitalization. He did not carry death loss as cost of operation 
but allowances are made in net inventory. The range operator must figure death 
loss as part of the cost of operation because it materialy reduces his net farm 
income. Death loss on the range is conservativly set at 3 percent which includes 
both confirmed death loss by carcass count and the far greater loss by head count, 
mostly breeding cows that for any of several reasons “lose” their calves on the 
range. This figure should be given due consideration in the fee structure when 
considering the livestock operators cost of running cattle on the range. 

Dr. Bevin capitalized the value of a range permit at $250 per animal unit. 
Present values in sales of ranch property range from $400 to $600. 

As you can readily see Dr. Beven has made no allowance for Vet and medicine 
or death loss. Vet and medicine would average somewhere near $3 per cow unit. 

Death loss and other losses would also run at least $4.00 per cow unit. Deprecia- 
tion of a $200.00 cow for 8 years minus salvage of $140.00 gives about $8.00 per 
year interest on investment at Dr. Bevan’s figures of $250 per AUM (cost of the 
ranch) plus $200 for the cow, gives $450.00 @ 5%=$22.50 this gives, in addition 
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to Dr. Bevans total cash operating expenses of $60.71 per cow unit a total in 
| hidden costs of $37.50 per cow. A total expense per cow unit of operating a 
ranch of $97.50. You can readily see that using todays figures of $500-$600 
(cost of a ranch) per unit plus the cost of the cow and using 714% interest we 
would come up with a very small margin of profit on a per cow basis. 


TABLE 1.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER COW, 1963 


Average of Average of 
5 most 5 least 
Average of profitable profitable 
24 ranches ranches 1 ranches 1 
| Cash income: 

Cattle sold____..__. «niet Bey eich rs et See. $97. 45 $100. 65 $84. 00 
Other livestock and livestock products_____...._....._.._.______- 2. 67 3.69 3. 46 
FO) S eee ne meme ere 8 ee sere ey eet e--Seeedises 62 . 04 35 
Wit? O10) (ROU ies 2 ee eee 22 2.69 97 
MiScallancousmnCoMmcmers no Se wees! lV Be Sees ears 2. 06 2 1.15 
Totalecasieincomler(L) es: Meds Web ied Bebe soe tN 104. 02 109. 18 89. 93 
Increase in investment value of livestock._...._______.___________- 9. 85 7.62 23.77 
Increase in investment value of crops and supplies__.____________- . 60 8; 050s as ee 
Grossvincome:(2) fee seen Ss) Eh! So) ST ee 114. 47 124. 85 113.70 

Cash operating expenses: 
BLHCL3| VEL SOLF es eo Se ee nea le a ee en 8. 87 2.29 13. 86 
CCU mene oe 2 So Sst SR 4,26 3. 64 6. 44 
Giazieeees anaspaSturerent....- 2-2-2 ccc sece sess eccen 2. 36 3. 34 3. 28 
rom expolsGrgemyer a ttt ote. doses Pest eon} Seg ict ete 3. 28 1.51 2. 88 
EC eae Sie 4, 37 3. 56 4, 83 
Repairs for buildings and improvements______.____.._-_--_-_----- 1.15 2. 38 1. 43 
RieiiGmralnruscaeeeeeee ee oe terete err ree 5. 59 4, 39 6. 00 
(CUSTOIAW OKANO GaP tee Hee wee eee eee Late een bee dee eke 12Z 1.45 12 
Banimsnaneomautorexpens@="=- 2-22 =e se 2c eelletu 2 alee 1.45 1.39 2.79 
TELVESTOGKADOUS [I ener ee er ek ce ee ee 12. 83 132 14. 42 
PIVEStOGKHERDONSO see eee a oe ee ee eee kel oetu 3. 80 4,27 2.95 
Taxes of real estate and personal property______.__________-_____- 7.24 7. 44 6. 68 
ISUTA Ce ere es ee eet econ d 1, 58 1. 44 1.24 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)__.._._____-_________---_-_- 1.35 1.62 1.16 
WiatemasSessmlolieeaeeen es tn ne ee eee . 36 ZO 1.16 
motalicashvoperating. expenses (3). =. 9225_ .22.5-522-4. 2 52-- 60. 71 50. 82 71.41 


_ 1 Most profitable and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator’s labor per cow. This 
ignores the number of cows kept. 


TRI-COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Tri-County Cattlemen’s Association is made up of all of the livestock 
producers in Butte, Custer and Lemhi counties who hold grazing permits on 
the Challis National Forest and who own comensurate property sufficient to 
feed their breeding cattle at least seven months of the year. 

Within the boundaries of the Challis National Forest there are 24,153 per- 
mitted livestock that use the forest ranges during the summer months each 
season. There are seventeen separate sub cattle associations each operating 
on an allotment with specified boundaries and each one operating in coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management in innovating 
sound conservation practices, rotation and deferred grazing methods, erosion 
control, poison eradication and control, water development and fencing where 
necessary to best protect the range for future use and yet produce the maximum 
utilization under the multiple use principle. The various permittees in addi- 
tion to paying the grazing fees are required to furnish all expenses such as 
salting, herding and movement of cattle while they are on the range. They also 
contribute both investment capital and labor in building water developments 
and in construction of fences to better facilitate the handling of cattle on the 
range. 

For a comparison of the size and scope of the Challis National Forest area, 
which is subject to lumbering, mining, recreation, game management and live- 
stock production, the following table is presented : 
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TABLE 2 
Area in 

Name square miles Population 
Custer'Countys= = -ee-e8-. 22 tess se eR  _ eee eee eee 4,929 2,996 
Lemhi County... 2. -.-_-.°.._. 22. 2Aaet. ee BI 220 Be. Sa ea ee 4, 448 5, 816 
Butte County’: 220022 oe hb. soe AT eee ee eee ee 2, 239 3, 498 

Total 7242 Sig Gee et rin re Se ee ee ee ree 11, 616 12, 310 
Rhode.lsland2. :2.eee a ds tei eee en Eee, eee 2 1,214 can Tee 
Delawared 22... eres... .... CR OE RTOVE. 2. ice ah os ce ee eo eee 2, 057 -. as b kane 
Connecticut. 25 eeaeaiter:. _ V1. Saat BS. TI LOT es Eee 2 cen 5, 009 -. = ae 
EE a ee, one <1 Meme wea See ere bee h Se ee Tee 450. ade eae 
New Jerseyseets . oe Sees De. Be EA re ae Se ee ee 7, 836 22a ae 
MassachusettStve:¢ “ome setes oe) Se lees ah vk ee Bt ie Be ei i ele 8,251: __ Oe ieee 
NéwiHampshire ca 0Uie. . 5 CPEs. suey om eseacseeeecatweusseseescesbeseasees 9, 304 - 08 BNSN oe 
Vermonti2fcite Sage. SONI TL Os ase eee eee 9, 609" 222te SS a 
Maryland; St). 2c Se oe oe eee See a eee 10, 577 <2 21 ee ee 


It can be seen that Custer County—the base from which the statistics of this 
report are derived is larger in area than the two smallest states and about equal 
to the third, while the combined area of the Challis National Forest contained 
in the three counties is larger than the area of the nine smallest states. 

The economy of this area is tied firmly to the livestock and the farming ele- 
ments which make up about 70% of real property tax base and 538% of the per- 
sonal property tax base including livestock. 


TABLE 3.—1966 Financial report—Custer County, Idaho 


Hea” WOOT RY on esc ee a ree ee ee ee $3, 958, 679 
Personal: 238 2S 2. See Baek ee ee ee ee 340, 142 
Subsequent ‘personal propertyl/——_ 22 ia el a ae 182, 341 
Total saa. BE Sn Be eo 4, 431, 162 

Farm irrigited ‘Jand +227 4320) Ss) ee ee ee 765, 123 
Grazing irrigatediand_2 nee Sai. eee eee eee 231, 972 
PT a a rs anne pt eit nec 997, 095 
Nonirrigated agricultural land_____.__2_ 2 ee 3, 037 
Dry. grazing land 222 See ee 139, 924 
Subirrigated grazing 2 as se ee ee 170, 545 
TROLS: ge wet ne ae pa ee — er ee ee ee 3138, 506 
Rural.improvements, oo). 451. 2ug ee ee ooh 8 ee 597, 657 
Total value,.of: real. property,.farMecues 7242 nee 1, 908, 258 
Business LOLS tcn 25 reeee he = epee a aR ee pee beer 36, 236 
Residen Ce. LOU ene pee wikis ie SE ee oe oe et ee 123, 973 
Business, improvement. 4. oisue a db eee ee ee 245, 026 
Residence IMprovemen ty yin seen Se eee ee 365, 254 
TTB ese cian mse wi ng na when rb oe estes se A ea i ae oe en ae 770, 189 
CTA Sc ai went ew pi em ie eg ag enc aed en eee 77, 050 
Total value real property, other than farm_________________ 2, 755, 767 
Eo rh ale Be 6a) 2: dmenamiielnedatelai ie: limeinbcinat ay sfolains' A Lauteety a aaNet Yor Le 4, 431, 162 

Amount Percent 

Totalivalue of all livestock "2 2e2e sees We Cree Te ee Se See $891, 790 53 
Totalvalue all otheripersonal property_22 eases es Sree gee 5 ee ee 534, 448 32 
Total value OF mtiities. o n. 5 ccc dns wide um Ete ce ears oo tae ler SR 249, 157 15 


Total, real property farm. 228 2037.. BUt eee es eee 1, 908, 258 69 
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A CASE StTupy or FIVE RANCHES IN CUSTER CoUNTY 


The statistics presented in this study are the results of the averages of five 
ranches in Custer County, Idaho. 

In Dr. Bevans report he used 24 ranches classed as small with 150 or less animal 
units, medium with from 150 to 300 animal units and large with over 300 animal 
units. 

For the purposes of this report all figures have been adjusted by percent to a 
200 animal unit operation. This has resulted in some distortion especially in cost of 
labor accounts, feed and seed expenses and supplies and repairs for some years 
but the distortion is within 5% and does not alter the results of the study. 

The figures attributable to total farm income are from two sources. The net 
farm gain (or loss) figure is the amount reported from income tax returns and 
shown on form 1040-F after all operating expenses have been subtracted from 
gross revenue directly attributable to other sales from farm produce or pasture, 
wool, lambs, agricultural farm payments, credit refunds etc. all reported on form 
1040-F. To this figure is added such amounts resulting from the sale of long term 
capital gains attributable to livestock production and farming namely the sale 
of breeding stock and Sec. 1245 and 1250 assets on Schedule D. 


TABLE 4.—INCREASE IN TAXES, GRAZING FEES, AND ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION DUES IN 8 YEARS 
[Adjusted to 200 head of livestock] 


Association 

Year Taxes Grazing fees dues 

El en ee oe ee ee na ocean nee $532 $400 
omrrurrrar tet PN 2 Ooo OS eel be LL le. $1, 398 483 400 
ee ery eee shale 8 SEN A, eel tA 1,316 483 400 
So ee ee a ee 1, 197 455 350 
MYR 2 aticoneeinare sy pare iegedh pela fi ieatgmeeia NOIR aera pea R23 401 300 
196 enmmnrrremnntians Ft) TL eas oe Ls 401 300 
UTES ae as Sa pa aa ee de eg 1, 107 401 250 
ea ak ee outa wecelesenn~3 992 401 250 
Ue Lye ape ee sheensta spl apace nares ele 922 401 200 


In this 8 year period on a 200 head unit taxes have increased by 30% overall. 
Grazing fees have increased by 16% and the increase in 1969 over 1968 if the 
fee increase proposed is added the increase will be 10%. During this same period 
the price of a 400 pound calf has risen from an average of 26¢ to 32¢—a percent 
increase of 18%. 

It takes four more calves to pay taxes in 1968 than it did in 1961 at today’s 
prices. 

The cost of running on the range in association dues has doubled. The labor 
cost of hiring a rider has increased 23%. It requires in addition to the above 
figures, 12 to 15 man days per permitee per 200 head of livestock in a season in 
extra labor costs. Death loss on the range and missing animals in inventory will 
average 2% to 3%. All of these factors must be considered to get a true picture 
of the cost of running cattle on the range. 


TABLE 5.—RATE OF INCREASE OF THE MAJOR OPERATING EXPENSES ON THE AVERAGE OF 5 RANCHES 
IN CUSTER COUNTY 


[Data taken from actual income tax returns. Adjusted to a 200-head livestock operation] 


Interest and Supplies and Feed and 

Year insurance Depreciation repairs seed 

Boo hoe i 2 al a sea A $2, 227 $1, 669 $707 $1, 389 
USTs ete LUE AS PES en ee , 44 , 836 902 922 
NS eR ee 2eO21 2, 001 13122 794 


EATS OS LSS IY SOs Re 2,722 2) 162 1, 304 1,545 


The farm debt mortgage continues to rise. This is due to two factors, the in- 
creased interest rate and the fact that the cost of new machinery continues to 
increase at a rapid rate. This shown by the steady rise in depreciation costs also 
th steady rise in cost of repairs and the labor cost increase by mechanics labor. 
At the present time a major repair bill on the sophisticated type of machines that 
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farmers and ranchers now use is about equally divided between ‘the cost of the 
repairs and the mechanics labor bill. Ten years ago farmers did about 80% of 
their own repairing but new machinery requires the special tools and mechanical 
skill found only in the shops of the implement dealer and ranchers mostly can 
only do about twenty percent of their own repairing of equipment. 

The feed and seed column shows only that 1965 was a drought year and all 
ranchers had to invest heavily in supplementary feed while 1968 was abnormally 
cold with deep snows in the area and winter pastures were covered causing extra 
feed costs. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL FARM GROSS INCOME AND EXPENSE: THE INCOME FACTOR IS IN 2 COLUMNS, FARM INCOME 
AS REPORTED ON FORM 1040-F AND CAPITALIZED INCOME FROM THE SALE OF LONG-TERM GAINS, MOSTLY 
BREEDING STOCK, AND SALE OF SEC. 1245 AND SEC. 1250 ASSETS 


1040-F 1040-D . Gross _ Farm 

Year income income Total expense income 

TOGD2: A Ne MLS eee yetek Ee 11,274 986 12, 260 9,748 2,512 
A 5 cael arts enero, FF Ft 13, 905 13, 905 3, 017 11, 369 5, 653 
LIG7OR: BI LT aks AS SE 12, 405 3, 788 16, 193 9,970 6, 223 


1968 ase ate chee ce de eet dee eral 12,701 3,992 16, 693 11,942 4,751 


Averaging the good years with the bad years the average net farm income still 
hovers around the $4000.00 mark which is about the same as Dr. Bevan showed 
in 1963 if the adjustment to a 200 head operation is made. 

Despite the increased rise in livestock prices to the stockman, his net return 
has remained about the same while all other industry and all union contracts 
have had substantial raises in income to compensate for the increased cost of 
living. 

Dr. Bevan showed a break down between net income and 5% return on invest- 
ment. Dr. Bevan showed a total investment capital figure of about $123,000.00. 
This figure is now about $150,000.00 per 200 cow outfit. Hither the rancher and 
farmer in this area is working for $2500.00 per year and making a return on his 
investment of $1500.00 or .01% or he is earning about $4000.00 and receiving 
nothing for his capital investment. 


TABLE 7.—WILDHORSE CATTLE ASSOCIATION—A 9-YEAR CASE STUDY 


Namber-of cattle‘on the alfotment-t_ 22.22 OP Pea Ser ar) ee Ee 9 eee 1,390 
Number of: cow-monthss 2: Si i) 6 obese oa prices ipa oe ce _ BL ees. Date ae 6, 497 
Numbersof, permitteesso) 22 Pe ee 7 
Grazing fee Total dues Association Herding 
Year per 200 head cost dues expense 
196 lcs 48.6 <3 dan teryil to head Wie ae $410 $1, 390 $200 $1, 559 
EOE e eet Ae eee ee 410 1, 390 200 ile 
196 3E. eee ne ee eee ee ee en ee 410 t Tae 250 1,600 
1964203 OUT) A IS - OF PTSD Leon AG Jee 410 1,737 250 1,650 
bal: cae Se ee ee ee ee ee oe Sa ETTY 410 2, 085 300 1,650 
1966 2 o¥e ol Pre ee et Se rh ek ee eee as 455 2, 085 400 1,700 
Cy eee Oe eae Pe ati be isd gies he gs 483 2, 085 400 2, 000 
1 UF: ioe apes ue Naess sce raving tape iY “Sg dagen 483 2, 085 400 2,100 
LOGS*TZI ONC IIRC VSR bf eee 549 3, 703 () ... eee 
1979 Fea AL ee Te 1, 230 7, 891 ¢) 


1 Revenue from the association. 
Note: The 2 (*) lines above show what the range fee will be in 1969 and in 1979 if the proposed fee increase is added. 


As an added Cost to the above table Special Assessments are levied to 
cover capital investment costs. This levy is changed to each permittee on a 
per head basis. 

On the Wildhorse Allotment the Permittee invested $2437.00 in 1966 and 
1967 for the construction of fences to protect a spray area. 

The Wildhorse Allotment will enter into a five year rest rotation and deferred 
grazing plan in 1970. This will require capital investment by each permittee 
to build about ten miles of fence. At present costs this will amount to $400.00 
per mile for a total of $4000.00 in additional costs (about $2.80 a head) with 
no assurance that the operator will get a return on Investment. 

The permittee also is charged with the repair cost. 
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If the 10 to 15 days per 200 head of labor by each permittee is added at $20.00 
per day, this will amount to $200 to $3800 added to the cost of running on 
Forest and BLM lands. 

Permittees also invest both time and capital for water developments. 


ANALYSIS 


Taxes have increased by 30% in the period since 1961. 

Grazing fees have increased by 16% in the same period. 

If the fee increase goes into effect it will increase 10% in 1969. 

By 1978 the increase will be over 200%. 

The return on a 400 pound calf in 1965 was 26.00 per cwt. 

The value of a 400 pound calf in 1968 was 32.00 per cwt. 

The increase amounts to about 19%. 

At 1968 prices it requires five extra calves to pay the taxes. 

At 1968 prices it will require one extra calf to pay the grazing fee in 1969. 

At 1968 prices it will require five extra calves to pay the grazing fee in 1978. 

Interest costs continue to be the largest single item of farm operating expenses, 
accounting for 23% of the total expense. 

Depreciation and taxes are the two next most expensive costs of operation. 


Senator Cuurcn. The next group I would like to call, to accommo- 
date Senator Hatfield, is the Oregon group, Mr. D. E. J ones, who 1s 
president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association; Mr. Charles Otley, 
chairman of the public lands committee, and Mr. Bill Farrell of 
Grant County. 


STATEMENTS OF D. E. JONES, PRESIDENT, OREGON CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION; CHARLES OTLEY, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS 
COMMITTEE; AND GARLAND MEADOR, GRANT COUNTY STOCK 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, GRANT COUNTY PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION; GRANT COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, on my right is Charles Otley; on my 
left is Garland Meador. Bill Farrell is not here and Mr. Meador will 
take over for him. I have just a short statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. Before you proceed, gentlemen, I have a state- 
ment here from Mr. Kenneth B. Pomeroy, who is chief forester of 
the American Forestry Association. He has elected to submit his 
statement in writing for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER, THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 
Chief Forester of The American Forestry Association. The Association is a 
citizens organization with members in all 50 states. 

The charging of appropriate fees for private use of public lands has been of 
cancern to our members for a long, long time. This concern was voiced in an 
Editorial ‘The Grazing Lands Must Be Restored” in the September 1962 and 
January 1969 issues of American Forests magazine. The subject was covered 
again in the Association’s 1963 Forest Congress and in its statement of policy 
entitled A Conservation Program for American Forestry. 

The problem, however, goes much deeper than deciding how much to charge 
for grazing one animal for one month on publicly owned land. 

Basically the issue is whether or not use of a resource belonging to all citi- 
zens is a privilege to be granted by the sovereign or a right to be exercised, 
sold or traded by the user. Determining what constitutes an appropriate fee is 
one aspect of the issue. 

The present problem stems from the Act of June 4, 1897 ( 30 Stat. 35) which 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the use of the forest re- 
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serves ; and from the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) which authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to regulate the occupancy and use of Public Grazing 
Lands. Both Secretaries issued directives that the fees charged should be rea- 
sonable. It is this point that is being challenged now. 

The present spread between the fees proposed by Federal Administrators and 
the rates recommended by stockmen is an outgrowth of a system peculiar to the 
grazing industry. Under this system the acreage of Federal land included in a 
grazing permit is tied to the number of animals a stockman can support on his 
home ranch during the non-grazing season. The original purpose of this arrange- 
ment was to prevent nomadic operators from taking forage required to support 
resident ranchers. 

Tieing the Federal permit to a specific ranch with a proviso that the permit is 
transferable upon sale of the privately owned property has resulted in tacit 
recognition of a permit value in excess of the actual value of the physical assets 
of the home ranch. As a consequence, new purchasers of ranch property have 
become accustomed to paying a premium for ranches associated with Federal 
grazing permits. The premium, in turn, has an effect upon the new rancher’s cost 
of operation and upon the rate per head he can afford to pay for grazing his stock 
upon public land. 

This premium, or permit value, is an asset which belongs to all citizens. Allow- 
ing a few individuals to capitalize upon it, is, in effect, a subsidy. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem. If grazing fees for use of Federal 
land are increased until they become comparable with fees charged for the use 
of private land of similar productivity, then the asset value of a permit will 
decline to zero. In such a situation, grazing would be properly priced and not 
under-priced as it has been in the past. 

If the Congress decides to roll back the increases in grazing fees announced by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior on January 14, 1969, then it will be 
Saying, in effect, that grazers have a vested right to use land that belongs to all 
citizens. 

In the view of the members of The American Forestry Association such use 
is not a right but a privilege. 

The foregoing analysis could give one an impression that the members of The 
American Forestry Association are an unsympathetic, hard-hearted group. This 
is not so. We recognize that the proposed adjustment in grazing fees is going to 
create financial difficulties for some ranchers through no fault of their own. 
They have been caught up in a sequence of events over which they had no control. 
If it would alleviate their distress by spreading out the adjustments over a 
period of 20 years instead of 10 years as planned, we would be agreeable. 

Our sole intent is to urge that use of publicly owned land, for whatever pur- 
pose, continue to be a privilege beneficial to all citizens and not a right exercised 
by a few. 


Senator CuurcuH. Please proceed. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Denny Jones, president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. The following remarks were prompted by the recent proposed 
raise in the grazing fees to graze livestock on the public range. 

In 1966 the livestock people who use the public range entered into 
an agreement with the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service to contract with the Statistical Reporting Service to conduct 
a survey of the cost of using public lands as compared to using private 
lands. There were some 10,000 samples taken using the 15 cost items 
listed below to arrive at the cost of an AUM. 

(The lst referred to follows:) 
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AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 


Average non- 
fee cost per Average cost 
AUM on BLM per AUM on 
lands __ private lands 


MGAUIAZeO oraz permite. 1. eo es ee te lot ee SO) S7isteeee FP 


1 
Pao SCA alc mermnee oer aren tye 090 TE Me Pee ke $1. 83 
S. 1uen Ail ytelh —- 22. 1 ee ee eS ee ee 2 eee ee eee eee ert 60 . 40 
See SSHcInIOUNDESpeeemer at wy oe eg eae tS See ree,” 
Peavclcrordliahmee eee eee ee ek AOR et eee ae ee .10 .14 
6. Moving livestock to and from allotment___________-_-_____-__-___________________- o2) . 24 
MEET) man nee eee ee one ke ace cnc cu cee snee- . 49 . 20 
SETI Sie (GRUTTEL .22 Se ee a a ee ge .69 . 87 
Se iincacrancdwronealotment..2 2-2. ee 22 8. aL eal . 28 
LEN CL ene 8 NT NITE RPL ANY Ge se gt ter 8 EM eee 11 07 
ils QUIRGS., 0. 2 ESS © eee ee Pe ee ela eee e ee eer 2 09 
 SGTIND {TELITRATEITIO>:..cee otal tlina mil caaiel onaei ie ai ea aE rr. 21 ne 
Peernmeuser e. gtte? 8 LT Ty pe ii yO ea ih yc oe. 20 .10 
coe a Jo SE Sa A EG ee eee ae wl . 02 
MUEL COSTS Hae re ANAL Oh SD Abie rt Pie yt heal Wa ce .14 a3 
(i Soo SoC) ae ea ee ay GS Ra ce ee 4.20 4.63 


Mr. Jones. One of these items as you will notice was the permit value, 
which certainly is a cost of doing business. The formula agreed upon 
by the livestock people and the Government representatives was the 
survey mentioned above, using all 15 cost items. 

The differences between the cost of running on public land versus 
private land would be the grazing fee, yet the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service elected not to use the permit value as a 
cost of doing business while figuring the proposed new grazing fee. 
The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service contend the 
permit does not have a dollar value and therefore could not be used 
as one cost item in figuring the fee. Yet there is money loaned 
regularly on the permit and just recently there was Federal gift tax 
paid on a forest permit when it was transferred to members of the 
family. 

Wein certainly refer back to the original Taylor Grazing Act and 
the statement in it that said “There shall be reasonable fee charged.” 

The raise to $1.25 per AUM by 1979 certainly is not reasonable and 
will no doubt put many livestock people who are using the public 
range out of business. In my home county we are about 75 percent 
Federal land and much of the economy of the county depends on the 
grazing of livestock. 

I was living at my present location during the enactment of the 
Taylor Grazing Act and well remember the rules laid down by the 
act requiring an applicant for a grazing permit to have enough base 
property to be commensurate before a license was issued. This require- 
ment was one of the real valuable assets to a community as it tied the 
ranch and the range together and made an operation that one could 
build future plans on. 

Much of the rangeland in the Western States has had many thou- 
sands of dollars spent on them in improvements and conservation 
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practices, thereby preserving the range for livestock, wildlife, and 
recreation. It is estimated here in Oregon that big game such as deer, 
elk, and antelope are on private land more than 55 percent of 
the time, still we get no fee whatever for the forage consumed by 
wildlife. 

It seems to me there is no justification for the exorbitant raise in 
grazing fees at the end of 10 years. We agree that a raise as provided 
for in the formula is reasonable. We also feel that to impose the 
entire raise on the livestock people is not in the best interest of the 
general public. 

If the forage on the public range is priced out of reach of the live- 
stock people, what will become of it? This is a renewable resource and 
if it is not harvested by livestock and wildlife it will then become a 
fire hazard, during the summer as well as a financial loss to the com- 
munities involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the privilege of reading 
this short presentation. 

I also have a joint memorial from the Legislature of Oregon. I have 
a wire from them that it was passed the day I left. I would like permis- 
sion to include this in the record when I get it. 

Senator Cuurcu. You have that permission. The record will remain 
open for 10 days in order to accommodate requests of this kind. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, Oreg., March 6, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: A good friend of yours and mine, Denny Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Oregon Cattlemens Association who, along with a committee of Ore- 
gon and Idaho cattlemen have interested themselves in the problems created by 
the proposed increase in fees for grazing on public lands, has asked that copies 
of House Joint Memorial 12 be forwarded to you for distribution to your Interior 
Committee. 

The Memorial came out of my committee and I carried it on the floor. I am 
hopeful that this Memorial which expresses the policy of the State of Oregon and 
which I am sure is joined in a general sense by other states with public grazing 
lands, may have some influence on the Department of the Interior and the influ- 
ence of your office is most respectfully solicited. 

Sincerely, 
RAPHAEL R. RAYMOND, 


State Senator. 
ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 12 


SPONSORED RY REPRESENTATIVES DAVIS, HART, STATHOS, SENATOR NEWBRY, REPRE- 
SENTATIVES BROWNE, DETERING, DUGDALE, HEARD, JOHNSON, KENNEDY, MARTIN, 
MEEKER, PRIESTLY, RIPPER, SKELTON, WILLITS, M. KEITH WILSON, SENATORS 
DEMENT, INSKEEP, IRELAND, M’KAY, OUDERKIRK, RAYMOND, YTURRI 


To the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of Interior: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fifth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon, respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the agricultural sector of this nation’s economy is undergoing a period 
of recession ; and 

Whereas the increase in the fees for grazing on public lands has been pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior would 
have such detrimental economic impact on the livestock industry that the entire 
profit margin in many livestock operations would be removed; now, therefore, 
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Be It ResoWwed by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior are memorial- 
ized to refrain from implementing the recently proposed increases in fees for 
grazing on public lands. 

(2) The Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives shall send a copy of this 
memorial to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Delegation. 

Adopted by House February 17, 1969. 

WINSTON HUNT, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
ROBERT FE’. SMITH, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by Senate February 26, 1969. 
iH Dy Ports, 
President of Senate. 

Senator CuHurcH. Do you other gentlemen have statements? 

Mr. Ortry. My name is C. M. Otley, and I restde at Diamond, 
Oreg. I am testifying on behalf of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion in the capacity of chairman of the Public Lands Committee, and 
also as an individual. My testimony will be in opposition to the recent 
increase in grazing fees imposed by the last administration. 

First, we would oppose any drastic changes in the administration 
of public lands until the Public Land Law Review Commission has 
had a chance to report to Congress their recommendations. It was our 
understanding that the reason for spending millions of dollars on the 
Commission was to recommend the changes that should be made. 

We would like to challenge the decision of the Department for omit- 
ting the permit value from the 1966 grazing fee study that we, the 
stockmen, agreed to. I refer you gentlemen back to the reasons for the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. One of them being to stabilize the live- 
stock business and also to stabilize the small communities that are so 
numerous in the Western States. 

You gentlemen should keep in mind that the Government owns 
the big percentage of the land in the West. The county that I live in 
is 78 percent federally owned. This makes a very narrow tax base, 
therefore, placing the tax burden on a small number of landowners. 

There is one paragraph in the Taylor Grazing Act that states: 
“There shall be a reasonable grazing fee charged, but the first con- 
sideration should be, what effect the amount of fee would have on 
the economic impact of the permittee and the community.” 

In my opinion, this new, unreasonable grazing fee will have a dras- 
tic economic impact. It will hurt all permittees, especially the small 
ones. It will cause many family ranches to sell out to larger corpora- 
tions. It being a forced sale, the real estate value will be down con- 
siderably. We need all these families in our counties to make our 
communities; we have a place in this society and a responsibility to 
maintain the schools and county government. 

We have to use these Federal lands in order to do this. Therefore, the 
permit has a value. History is very clear on such matters. Whenever 
ownership of the land falls into the hands of a few, prosperity and in- 
dependence disappear from the country, and, not only for ranchers but 
for everyone. Also, we have spent thousands of dollars on the Federal] 
lands, as well as on our base property that our permit is based on. 

I would also remind you gentlemen that the Internal Revenue De- 
partment recognizes the permit value by receiving a gift tax based on 
$150 permit value. This is an actual case concerning R. J. Stranbo of 
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Prairie City, Oreg. I am wondering how one branch of the Govern- 
ment can recognize the permit value and another branch will not rec- 
ognize it. 

In my opinion, the Interior Department of the last administration 
has placed the Government in a position with the individual land- 
owner to receive a fair market price for their resource. The difference 
is that the individual landowner has to pay taxes out of his revenue 
and the Government does not. 

We have been told by both Departments that the Bureau of the 
Budget are the people who insisted the grazing fees be upgraded to a 
fair market price. We are agreeable to pay the price if the permit value 
is included. What I do not agree with is their idea that they should 
take one user group that uses the public land and make them pay for 
all the improvements on these lands. 

We have adopted the multiple-use concept, in fact, we were practic- 
ing multiple use for years before the Government adopted it. I have 
read articles in magazines, written by some individuals, stating that we 
stole the land in the West and that the Government has been subsi- 
dizing the stockmen. These statements are false. These people never 
give the stockmen credit for the wildlife we feed, water, and salt. The 
Oregon Game Commission will tell you that the deer and antelope use 
the private land 55 to 60 percent of the time. 

To conclude my statement, I would like to say the livestock busi- 
ness today does not warrant the increased grazing fees unless the per- 
mit value is recognized. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity to make this statement 
to your committee. 

Senator CuHurcu. Thank you very much. 

Do we have any further statements? 

Mr. Meapor. I am not used to these mikes. 

I am Carl Meador, Prairy City, Oreg. I am making this presenta- 
tion in behalf of the Grant County, Oreg., Planning Commission, the 
Grant County Farm Bureau Federation, the Grant County Stock 
Growers Association. These three groups have participated in coopera- 
tive study, begun before we had any idea that any of the data we were 
accumulating, any of the information would be used for this purpose. 
It was done primarily to solve our own local economic problem, which 
was quite vexing. 

If you please, I will—I think copies of my written statement have 
been submitted to the committee already. 

Senator Cuurcu. Yes. 

Mr. Meapor. I will just highlight that and not read the entire state- 
ment, if you will let me, and give me the privilege of commenting 
briefly beyond that point. 

Senator Cuurcu. Of course. 

Mr. Meanor. To set the stage, Grant County, Oreg., is a typical high 
range county with the private meadows lying down along the shoe- 
string valleys. The next elevation is privately owned rangeland and 
the higher areas owned by the U.S. Forest Service. 

The meadow areas along the streams are used to produce hay for 
winter feed and the private ranges for spring and fall grazing. The 
U.S. forest lands are used for summer grazing. 

Big game move down onto private lands for grazing in the fall, 
winter and spring months. Most of the deer spend at least six months 
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of the year on private lands and some remain as permanent residents 
on these areas. 

I will not read those figures. I just call your attention to the last two 
figures to show the comparison. 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


GRANT COUNTY GRAZING FEE COSTS AND RETURNS 


A nation wide uniform increase in grazing fees is not realistic due to too 
many variable factors that need to be considered. These variables exist between 
private and public lands and within the public lands. Some of these variables 
include the following: 

1. The topography of the area 

2. The amount of brush or thicket cover 

3. The cost of noxious and poisonous plant control 

4, The loss of animals from poisonous plants 

5. The distance between the range and home base 

6. The variation in forage values and quantity 

7. The use of forage by big game 

8. The added costs created by hunters and other recreationists 

9. The costs of range improvements that are shared by permittees and the 
U.S. Forest. 

We submit two examples of allotment costs that will bring out these variables: 


WOLF MOUNTAIN ALLOTMENT COSTS FOR 1968 
[Example: A high Grant County cost] 


Cost or 

June 1-Sept. 30 other basis AUM cost 
Annual capacity marketing value of permit_____.___________-_-_-_-______----_________-- $200 $3. 00 
CARO ONT APES 23 te ge ee Te ee ee ee eee ae 425 . 50 
IGE SFG es et RE eR Ee ER 0 aE Se CRS ee i ee ee a eee 
AESGC LAL COG meee ae ee reef Le). FS ee Lele ld ee A cet hee eth oe 
Momumslvestocnmoraudnlome se. 2 etek ee on eo toe oe en aia eta ae apes 754 . 88 
WGUETIE AS) 2 a ie 4 oS ps Tie se Be oe gee ee ee ees ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
(oGDs 2. Mk LE i ge ee ee ee ee ee 1,625 1.91 
Sls | sre ee See kg ee Aah Dee. BENE LAST. SSARL Te 2k Alay 
Pr Rrnoe ORaseutoned (OU Ontae & s- olen 2 os Ee hE Pah 520 .61 
UL SU Sere mPC ta dV rn Ne ee ee eee ae ee apectecks eee esues 600 74 
Ve Ce enrnannneueresey 120) Wire, Geshe LMM yeti Bele tee ils 
SaVGE) PEI TT oR a ee i So 85 . 01 
VATA ACen wee ae ee ee AE 85 . 01 
Denso UNE OS | Saeeenr Meenas ee ke RAR ON eh Seb aa ere euas- arr lt4_.- 
CNC isCOS aerate es ie ie Fh nee me een eoneenee 85 . 01 

CRORUL, . 2-112 ey ea nS ee Sa ad Tg ere ene eee ee ee os eee eee 8.31 


Note: Additional expenses for the year 1969 include 514 miles of new fence that will cost in excess of $700 per mile 
(U.S. Forest Service estimates). The permittee will put up 1% the cost of fence on this 300-animal-unit allotment. 


Sullens allotment costs for 1968 


Examples, a low Grant County cost: AUM 
Sanat eweaLY et ter A ee te Ae Pn ee eee lh Lean $.40 
a hath SEC gl da pe See iad te Pees pany 2s eee eels eR eS . 05 
eRe ae 2 Oo fe ae re he ee a ee . 36 
Ny Cs Aa a ER LOE SR ED coed Se a a ee ee ae 1. 00 
Perera: maintenance... _ oo. Se eee oe eee eee te © 1.33 
SReER Tage Way a eeeed F208 pet et Ae ee St ds oe Bs ee . 30 
Se ErReR TS ACUTE COME 817. get” hyn 1 eee Shoe Seer Te We eee are . 60 
MERMIS ETS Cvebee ss Vek lA eet ee et as wen dais eine 20 

etter tee AT eee i es re ee Serer rt ee 3. 89 
Be ePOLn LTO Ne Ares Jere nS AEP bade beh ty ee ee PE ee Pa 60 
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Mr. Mrapor. Fee increases will decrease the amount of money the 
rancher will have to pay for improvements on his allotment which in 
turn will decrease the overall amount of forage produced for both 
domestic stock and wildlife. The amounts paid by ranchers for im- 
provements on the Malheur National Forest lands has been substantial 
in the past 20 years. For example, a range improvement project on 
the Lemcke permit in Bear Valley cost a total of $52,000. Of this, 
$34,000 was paid by Federal funds and $18,000 by private funds. 
There are 2,400 AUM’s involved; so the cost per AUM was about 
$22.50. These improvements will in time increase the pounds of beef 
produced and forage benefits to big game and benefits to the watershed 
and other resources. : 

I think that last sentence is very important. Incidentally, those 
figures are not exact: they are rounded for discussion purposes. 

Senator Cuurcn. We understand. 

Mr. Mrapor. Big game a cost to the private operator—the matter 
of big game use of private property, especially during the fall, winter 
and spring months and in some areas even year long, should not be 
overlooked. This causes a tremendous annual loss to ranchers and, 
in most cases, the same ranchers that have U.S. forest permits. The 
famous northside winter deer studies here in this country has pointed 
out that deer have actually taken all of the annual forage production 
that should be used for good range management on a sizable share 
of this area. Deer exclosure areas were used as check areas to show the 
actual use by deer which ran from 37.5 to 64.4 percent. The average 
total herbage used by deer before cattle were turned on ran 31 percent. 
If this figure confuses you a little, the high. areas were areas of par- 
ticular concentration where we had these disclosures for cost study 
purposes. This was a study conducted over a period of several years, 
so it is not just a one-shot deal on this thing. 

The 31 percent, which is somewhat lower, was for the entire area, 
embracing somewhere around 100,000 acres, over 90 percent of which 
was privately owned. 

Plots were established to determine grass recovery after deer use. 
They showed that there was only 6.4-percent recovery. 

The deer hunting in Grant County supplies recreation far in excess 
of 20,000 hunters annually. That’s around three times our normal 
population. Statistics show that there are around 12,000 deer harvested 
annually or a 60-percent-success ratio. Most of these deer get at least 
6 months of their annual feed from privately owned lands. Thus, the 
private landowners contribute heavily to this recreational resource. 
Incidentally, our State legislature, we are reasonably sure, is going to 
institute a study which in the next 2 years, we feel, will show a definite 
relationship, so we are not just guessing on this for you, we will be 
able to tell you what it really is. 

The disposition of the capitalized permit value will be a real blow 
to the stability of the ranch economy and will also again affect the local 
economy. The increased cost (fee increase) without returns to grazing 
will leave the permittee in a much weaker position to pay off his 
mortgages. A loss of permit value will leave many permittees with an 
outstanding debt for an asset that no longer exists. Loss of these permit 
values will also affect property values since these permit values have 
been considered as part of the overall value of a ranch. They have been 
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bought and sold with the cattle or the ranch for years. This will in turn 
lower the tax value of ranches with permits thereby affecting the tax 
base of all properties. 

The fee increase along with the disposition of the capitalized permit 
value will create such extreme economic situations that many permit- 
tees will be forced out of business and this also disrupts the stability 
of one of the two major economic segments of the county. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT ON THE LOCAL ECONOMY 


Proof of permit values—to show proof of the U.S. forest grazing 
permits actually have a value, we submit the following: 

1. The sale of a permit by Oxbow Ranch to Bob Carter for the sum 
of $150 per cow unit for a 4-month period. 

2. The sale of a permit for 40 animal units for $200 per animal unit 
by. Bob Sproul to Tony Tirico. We can give you others, but those two 
are an example. 

3. U.S. forest permits have been sold at the rate of 5 percent as far 
back as figures were available. 

4, Wealso find that the Grant County assessor uses figures from $150 
to $200 as the value of a permit when a ranch sale is made that includes 
a forest permit. If there is any question about how he uses this figure 
in determining our appraised price for tax purposes 

Senator Hansen. Could I interrupt just for a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, to ask in what manner does the assessor use this figure? Is an 
assessment made on the tax rolls? 

Mr. Meapor. Our assessmentfor tax purposes, appraisal of our prop- 
erty, valuewise, for tax purposes, is based primarily upon comparative 
value. The value of the property upon which we will pay tax, those 
properties which are sold and do have permits, he takes this amount, 
varying from $150 to $200, away from the price for assessment 
purposes. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Mrapor. This is the value he uses. Is that clear? 

Senator Hansen. Yes, that is. 

Mr. Mrapor. The Internal Revenue Service, a branch of the Federal 
Government, has also set a value for a U.S. forest permit. A good 
example of this is the ranch division by gift of R. J. Stanbrow of 
Prairie City to his children. The Internal ‘Revenue Service figured a 
value of $150 per animal unit plus $200 for the cow that went along 
with the permit in figuring the gift tax. Mr. Stanbrow very graciously 
allowed us to use this information in his report. 

The Farm and Home Administration has made loans in the county 
for the purchase of U.S. forest permits with waivers issued by the 
Forest. Service. 

Other lending agencies have recognized the value of the permit and 
made substantial loans to permittees allowing the value as collateral. 
Private lending institutions are also issued waivers by the Forest 
Service, another indication of their recognition of value. 

Commensurability requirement is further evidence of value. The 
permittee must have sufficient control of land, water, and other feed 
resources for cattle during that part of the year when they are not on 
the allotment to qualify for the permit. This would be a consideration. 
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Permittees should be granted the same leasehold interests that are 
granted by the U.S. Forest Service to recreationists such as are now 
in existence at the Mount Hood Lodge and the recreation area at the 
head of the Metolius River. These are 99-year leases. I might just, 
comment about that. There is a little bit of value involved there. Not 
too long ago, there was a sale of an acre of land under one of these 
kind of leases at a price of $6,000 an acre. The buildings that are 
placed on these individul acres of land in this area are taxed by the 
local assessor. The land is not. But these leases are passed by inherit- 
ance or by sale. 

As for the economic effect this would have on the local economy, 
we would like to present a few facts taken from a study entitled 
“Effects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use on a Rural EKcon- 
omy,” an interindustry analysis by Don Bromley, C. E. Blanch, and 
H. H. Stoevener, Department of Agricultural Economics, Oregon 
State University, Corvallis, Oreg. 

This report has been referred to before and I would like at this 
time to ask permission that when I get home—we are very short of 
these reports. I think I can scare up a copy that I would be glad to 
send in and have it included in the record, 1f you would like to have it. 

Senator Anprerson. Without objection, it will be in the record at 
the end of your remarks. 

Mr. Mrapor. This survey points out the economic significance of 
public land management in areas of grazing and lumber production 
to the local economy of Grant County. 

To illustrate the relative importance of these two uses, a mathemati- 
cal technique was used to qualify the economic interdependence of all 
business activities in this eastern Oregon county. In addition to a 
description of the existing situation, changes in magnitude of grazing 
and logging use in the county were simulated to illustrate likely im- 
pacts on the local economy. 

The report brings out that agriculture is primarily livestock oriented 
with 86 percent of the total agricultural sales during 1964 coming from 
cattle and calves. These sales are directly related back to range forage 
production from private and publicly owned lands which are pre- 
dominantly U.S. forest-administered. 

In 1964, the dependent ranchers (permittees) sector generated over 
$3 million worth of new money in the county (value of exports) 
while the lumber sector brought in $12 million. These two activities 
accounted for 75 percent of the new money brought into the county 
in 1964. 

The $5 million spent by dependent ranches and lumber sectors ac- 
counted for 57 percent of the total spent by all businesses in the county 
for the purchases of necessary goods and services. 

This report brings out that these moneys turn over several times 
so all segments of the economy were affected. 

A reduction or an increase in Federal grazing can seriously affect 
the overall economy. For example, the report shows that a 20-percent 
reduction in Federal grazing has been estimated to cause an 11-percent 
decrease in gross ranch income. The estimated reduction is $399,578. 
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Because of the interdependence, the original reduction in the ranch- 
ing sector is increased to $404,691 as firms in the county now buy less 
from the dependent rancher sector. 

The total expected loss in business receipts for the other 13 sectors 
in the county is $219,048. Thus, the reduction in the dependent ranches 
sector, plus this reduction in the other 13 sectors, brings the total re- 
duction in business receipts to $623,739. 

Household—amount paid to householders for labor and management 
services, dividends and interest—would fall $40,499 with a gross 
receipt reduction of $404,691 to the dependent ranchers from a 20- 
percent reduction in Federal grazing. This would also show a loss of 
$32,375 to householders outside the dependent rancher sector due to 
the multiplier effect. This then results in a total of $72,844 to house- 
hold incomes. 

An increase in grazing fees can and will have a similar effect. On 
the other hand, an increase in returns—and this I think important— 
from Federal grazing through improved forage production would 
show a like effect on the profit side of the ledger for all concerned. 

Incidentally, our planning commission shows that the increase could 
be doubled or more than doubled, through their studies, so it is very 
important. I am sorry I did not have time to include those figures, but 
the study is not complete. We had to hurry as best we could to get the 
figures in here. 

A stabilized Federal grazing program, where permittees and Federal 
land managers cooperate in economically sound range management 
practices, will bring about these desired economic results. 


RESOURCE ANALYSIS AND ECONOMICS 


The Grant County Planning Commission with the cooperation of 
local ranchers, businessmen, and all Federal and local agencies have 
just completed (1969) an analysis of all the major resources in the 
county. This analysis covered both public and private lands and shows 
some tremendous potential for improving the economy and general 
welfare of the county. It also points out there is a great deal of correla- 
tion or joint benefits through developing these resources. The range 
analysis, for example, shows a potential increase in annual income to 
ranchers alone of $4.4 million. There would also be a tremendous 
favorable benefit to big game and would materially improve water- 
sheds by allowing more of the annual precipitation to enter the soil to 
come out later which would cause streams to hold their flows much 
later in the season, This in turn would benefit fish life, irrigation, and 
downstream water users. It would cut down erosion and the consequent 
serious sediment problems. 

The Grant County resource analysis points out that the development 
of our resources, especially the range resources on our Federal lands, 
would return far more to the Federal budget than an increase in graz- 
ing fees. Past results in getting resource developments established on 
the ground strongly dictates the need for having these accomplish- 
ments locally oriented. 
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Another relation between range improvement and other resources is 
the timber thicket problem area. The analysis report shows in excess 
of 400,000 acres of timber thickets that.are not producing commercial 
timber and producing little, if any, forage for domestic livestock or big 
game. The increase in forage production alone has been estimated at 
C1 1 million. It has also been calculated that for every 16,500 acres 
thinned, an increase in the annual timber production rate of 1 million 
board feet would result. This would mean an additional annual income 
of $360,000 and again would result in benefits to other resources such 
as an improvement of these areas from a watershed standpoint and this 
would again affect downstream irrigation, fish, and so forth. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The aforementioned facts brought about through resource analysis 
and studies have brought the Grant County Planning Commission, 
the Grant County Farm Bureau, and the Grant County Stockgrowers 
to make the following conclusions and recommendations, 

1. The nationwide uniform increase in grazing fees is not realistic. 
All costs and returns from an AUM should be considered along with 
the many other related resources. Contribution to range and related 
resources should be considered including private land contributions 
to big game. 

2. The effect on permittees related resources and the local economy 
is certainly worthy of full consideration and should be studied fur- 
ther before imposing fee increases and decapitalization of permits on 
permittees and the local economy. 

3. The county shows a population decrease. The 1965 population is 
only 82 percent of the peak period shown in 1954. The population loss 
has been due to dwindling economy. It cannot stand a further reduc- 
tion that would be brought about by a grazing fee increase and the 
decapitalization of permits. 

4, Countywide resource analysis and planning have brought out: 

(a) The need for more detailed analysis in order to: 

(1) consider all resources and get the optimum return from 
each. 

(2) develop cost benefit ratios in order to be able to pro- 
rate cost in line with each of the resource benefits. 

(3) determine the expenditures needed to develop all of 
the resources. 

(6) The need for local involvement in these resource develop- 
ments in order to: 

(1) get complete cooperation from all of those that will be 
benefiting from these developments. 

(2) develop a local economic stability through complete 
involvement of those that will be affected. 

(3) get interagency and rancher cooperation on study and 
development projects ; such as now going on in the Murderers 
Creek project. This project is set up to determine cost and 
returns to the rancher and the public. The effect on ranch 
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stability and the effects on range land productivity, effect on 
other uses of the public and private lands, including wild- 
life, recreation and water production. 

(4) the local public land administration users and the gen- 
eral public understands the interrelationship of grazing to 
local economics and to other uses of public lands. We rec- 
ommend that decisions affecting public land grazing in the 
country be left up to local administrators and grazing ad- 
visory boards. 

(Reference material used for the presentation follows :) 


REFERENCE MATERIAL USED FOR THIS PRESENTATION 


Grant County Planning Commission Range Report 

Grant County Planning Commission Forestry Report 

Grant County Planning Commission Water Report 

Grant County Planning Commission Recreation Report 
The Northside Winter Deer Range Study 

“Hffects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use On a Rural Economy”; D. W. 
Bromley, G. E. Blanch, and H. H. Stoevener (1968) 

Mr. Meapor. That is the conclusion of the statement. 

Senator Cuurcu. I thank you very much for it. It is a fine state- 
ment. 

I will defer to Senator Hatfield here to start off the questions, this 
being an Oregon group. 

Senator Harrretp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
consideration. I do not have any questions, because I think the state- 
ments are very self-explanatory. 

I am very proud of Mr. Jones, Mr. Otley and Mr. Meador for 
their presence here today. I have only one thing. 

Any studies or results we can get from the Murderers Creek proj- 
ect might be made available to this committee because I think any 
time anything like that that it is possible for the committee to receive 
would be helpful to this committee, whether it is in time for the record 
of the committee or not, so I would make that one request to you, 
eh you might get that material or any data you would have on 
that. 

Mr. Meapor. I would like to outline it very briefly, if I may. We 
will send it to you. 

This is a new project just begun. It is an outgrowth partly of the 
Northside project which was begun because of the conflict between 
big game and recreation interests, the game commission, and the land- 
owner. We developed a program there that took us from the very 
bitter situation, misunderstanding, to one where we cooperate quite 
well and the success of that and the Murderers Creek followup is very 
necessary. 

The reason I would like to mention this is because all of the agencies 
involved are cooperating. Yet here is what happened in this instance. 
One of the operators involved was presented with a program from the 
Bureau of Land Management, from the Forest Service, and from 
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the Soil Conservation District. It was beyond his economic capabilities 
to fulfill such a broad program in any 1 year’s time. So these three 
agencies are getting together as of probably this week. They will 
resolve what’s of prior importance and they will assign priorities to 
this and put it on a continuing overall program, over several years. 

Now, in this study, it involves a complete watershed, a complete 
Murderers Creek watershed. With all these agencies involved, the use 
of the area is going, to a certain degree at least, to fail to recognize 
ownership boundaries. This is a little unusual, I believe, but it will be 
based in the basic planning on what is the best use for this land, con- 
sidering all factors involved in land use. And quite important, too, 
and not overlooked, and I do not think emphasized enough, has been 
this erosion situation. 

Senator Harrterp. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt just a 
moment, I asked that the committee be provided with some data on 
this Murderers Creek project, which is a terribly unique one, along the 
lines of the Vale project in terms of getting interagency activity and 
multiple use of land and so on. The gentleman has said they will 
provide that to us at a later date. 

Senator Cuurcu. That will be very important for the committee 
to have. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


GRANT COUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canyon City, Oreg., March 3, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Lands Sub-Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I am sending you a supplementary report for the 
grazing fee hearing upon the request of Garland Meador who presented the 
testimony for the Grant County Planning Commission, the Grant County Stock- 
growers Association and Grant County Farm Bureau to the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. A copy has also been sent to Senator Mark QO. 
Hatfield. 

Garland phoned and said there was interest in how our Inter Agency Group had 
been functioning since it was originated in 1950, especially as it related to the 
Northside Deer Problem, Our Resource Development Project. He also wanted 
a statement on what this group was doing on the Murders Creek Resource 
Development Project. 

Information concerning grazing by cattle and deer is included in the supple- 
mental report. 

We hope you and this Committee will find this information of value in your 
deliberations on the grazing fees. 

Garland indicated that you wanted a copy of the study made here in Grant 
County entitled “Effects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use on a Rural 
Economy.” Authors: D. W. Bromley, G. E. Blanch and H. H. Stoevener ail of 
Oregon State University. 

We are enclosing two copies of this publication. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM K. FARRELL, 
Secretary, Grant County Stockgrowers Association. 


[Enclosure] 


Effects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use 
On a Rural Economy 


D. W. BroM ey, G. E. BLANCH, and H. H. STOEVENER 


Summary and Conclusions 


Increasing conflicts over the use of publicly owned 
lands have created a considerable degree of interest 
among those concerned with natural resource manage- 
ment. Many questions need answers, not only on the 
matter of individual firm impact from changes in land 
resource use, but on the social costs and benefits that 
result. 

The research reported here was concerned with de- 
tailing the use of public lands for livestock grazing in 
eastern Oregon and the study of a smaller area econom- 
ically dependent upon federal land use in an attempt to 
show the importance of range livestock grazing and tim- 
ber production to the economic well-being of the area. 
Grant County, in central eastern Oregon, was selected 
as the area to be studied. 

Range livestock production in eastern Oregon is an 
important use of federal lands. In 1964, over 1,500 per- 
mits or licenses were issued by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) on the 13 ad- 
ministrative units in eastern Oregon. Over 291,000 cat- 
tle (over 6 months of age) and horses were grazed for 
a total use of over 1,219,000 animal unit months, Fed- 
eral rangeland provided approximately 13% of the 
annual forage requirement of eastern Oregon cattle and 
40% of the necessary forage for all cattle in eastern 
Oregon during the 4-month grazing season which pre- 
dominates in much of the area. 

The allocation of federal grazing permits is strongly 
oriented toward the smaller ranches, although the ma- 
jority of total use is made by the larger ranches: 75% 
of the permittees (those who own fewer than 400 
breeding cows) were allocated 38% of the forage ; 25% 
of the permittees (those who own more than 400 breed- 
ing cows) were allocated 62% of the forage. 


An input-output model was constructed for Grant 
County to show the nature and extent of economic inter- 
dependence in a rural economy which is dependent upon 
several uses of federal lands. The county agriculture is 
primarily centered on range livestock with over two 
thirds of the full-time ranchers holding permits for na- 
tional forest or BLM rangeland, Over three fourths of 
the logs harvested in the county in 1964 were from na- 
tional forest lands. These two activities, range livestock 
production and lumber, accounted for almost 40% of the 


total economic activity in the county in 1964, The ex- 
ports of these two sectors derived a substantial quantity 
of “basic income” for the area. Basic income is new 
money which is brought into an economy as a result of 
exporting locally produced goods. 


The Dependent Ranches sector’ (comprised of 
ranches with federal grazing permits) exported 83% of 
its nearly $4 million gross output, thus generating ap- 
proximately $3 million worth of basic income. The 
Lumber sector exported 90% of its nearly $14 million 
gross output which generated $12.5 million in basic 
income, These two activities accounted for 75% of the 
basic income brought into the economy in 1964 (almost 
$16 million out of a total of $21 million). 


The importance of federal grazing and lumber can 
better be illustrated by examining the proportion of 
each dollar of gross output which was spent in the local 
economy. The Dependent Ranches sector spent $0.48 out 
of every dollar of gross sales for the purchase of inter- 
mediate factors (those used in the further production of 
output). This amounted to $1,792,539. All other agricul- 
tural producers (called Other Agriculture sector) spent 
$0.49 out of every dollar for factor purchases, but be- 
cause the sector’s gross output was less than one fourth 
that of the Dependent Ranches, this amounted to only 
$525,295, Thus, over 75% of the purchases of necessary 
supplies was made by two thirds of the county’s ranchers, 


The Lumber sector spent $0.24 out of every dollar 
of gross output for factor purchases, but because its 
output was large, this amounted to $3,304,324 (versus 
$2,317,834 for both agricultural sectors). 

The two activities (range livestock production and 
lumber) were responsible for 57% of the interbusiness 
trade in the county; that is, of the purchases of inter- 
mediate factors of production by all of the county’s 
businesses, 57% came from these two sectors. 

The Dependent Ranches sector spent $0.10 per dol- 
lar of gross sales for labor and management services, and 
the Lumber sector spent $0.30 per dollar of gross sales. 
Total payments to households by the Lumber sector 


* Throughout the remainder of this bulletin names of the sec- 
tors from the input-output model will be capitalized. 
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alone amounted to $4,180,952, which represents 40% 
of the total household income paid by all other commer- 
cial and agricultural firms and government agencies in 
the county. 


In addition to the analysis summarized above, two 
hypothetical changes in federal land use were simulated 
to detail the possible impact on the county’s businesses 
and households. The changes were: 1) a 20% reduc- 
tion in the total quantity of federal grazing in the 
county; and 2) a 10% increase in the gross output of 
the Lumber sector. 


A recent study sponsored by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management was concerned with 
changes in ranch income resulting from a 20% reduc- 
tion in the quantity of federal range use, These data 
were utilized to arrive at new levels of business activity 
in the Grant County economy, A 20% reduction in fed- 
eral grazing would reduce gross income for the entire 
Dependent Ranches sector by 11%, bringing the new 
total sector output to $3,321,665. This reduction of 
$399,578 is the direct effect of the reduction in federal 
land use. It is not the total effect, however. When this 
reduction is traced through the model and the secondary 
effects are included, the remaining 13 sectors in the 
county will have their total output reduced by $219,048. 
With this lower gross output, they will in turn purchase 
fewer inputs from the Dependent Ranches sector, An 
additional $5,113 reduction will occur in the Dependent 
Ranches sector, bringing the total of direct and indirect 
effects to $404,691. In total then, a 20% reduction in 
the quantity of federal grazing in Grant County is esti- 
mated to cause a $623,739 loss of gross business income 
to the commercial and agricultural businesses of the 
county. 


The reduction in business income, or gross receipts, 
is not the only reduction which would result. When busi- 
nesses (commercial or agricultural) are forced to re- 
duce output while maintaining the same labor force as 
before, average (unit) costs rise. When this occurs, busi- 
nesses seek ways to reduce expenditures on variable 
cost items. For most businesses, labor costs are less 
“fixed” than other variable costs, In agriculture, with 
family labor as a residual, the return to this factor is ex- 
tremely variable. As a result, payments to households 
for labor and management services might be expected to 
decrease, The computation of an income multiplier re- 
veals the extent of this decreased household income. The 
Dependent Ranches sector has a household income mul- 
tiplier of $1.80; this means that for a $1.00 decrease in 
the household income of the Dependent Ranches sector, 
total county household incomes will decrease an addi- 
tional $0.80, 


The reduction in payments to the Household sector 
by the Dependent Ranches sector, as a result of a 20% 
reduction in grazing, was $39,563. Multiplying this fig- 
ure by the household income multiplier of $1.80 yields a 
total household income loss of $71,280. 


Therefore, a 20% reduction in federal grazing use is 
estimated to cause county businesses to experience a de- 
crease in total sales of $623,739 and to reduce their pay- 
ments to households in the county by $71,280. 


A 10% increase in the output of the Lumber sector 
was simulated because better forest management tech- 
niques and past conservation measures have supposedly 
increased the quantity of harvestable timber in the 
county, This 10% increase in output would amount to 
$1,388,667 and raise the total output of the Lumber sec- 
tor to $15,275,337. This increase would cause an in- 
crease of $269,631 in the output of the other 13 sectors 
in the economy. With a greater output in the Lumber 
sector, the amount of intra-sector trade would increase 
by $125,945, bringing the total increase in the gross 
sales of the Lumber sector to $1,514,612, The total in- 
crease for all county businesses (including the Lumber 
sector) would be $1,784,243. 

County household incomes would increase $1.17 for 
every $1.00 increase in household income of the Lumber 
sector, The 10% increase in gross sales of the Lumber 
sector would cause a $456,013 increase in household in- 
comes in that sector and a subsequent additional in- 
crease in the other 13 sectors of $77,401, bringing the 
total impact on household incomes in the county to 
$553,414. 

An indication of ‘which sectors would have the 
greatest impact on total business and household income 
was given. Increased tourist business in Grant County 
would have an impact upon two sectors which have the 
first and fourth highest business income multipliers, 
respectively, of the 14 sectors in the economy, The Cafes 
and Taverns sector has a business multiplier of $1.60, 
which indicates that for a $1.00 change in the output of 
that sector, total county business income will change an 
additional $0.60. The Lodging sector has a business in- 
come multiplier of $1.52. Both of the agricultural sec- 
tors are high; the Other Agriculture sector is tied for. 
highest with $1.60, while the Dependent Ranches sec- 
tor is third with a business multiplier of $1.56, In- 
creased output in any of these 4 sectors would benefit 
total county business income more than would a similar 
increase in any of the other 10 sectors (the next largest 
multiplier is $1.29 in the Construction sector). 

In addition to the business income multiplier, a com- 
parison of household income multipliers indicates that 
these same sectors are the top four in the county, De- 
pendent Ranches is first with an income multiplier of 
$1.80, which has been noted earlier, The Other Agricul- 
tural sector is next with a household income multiplier of 
$1.53, followed. by the Lodging sector with $1.48 and 
the Cafes and Taverns sector with $1.26. 

Increases or decreases in the output of any, or all 
four, of these sectors would have a greater impact on 
business income, as well as household income, than sim- 
ilar changes in any of the other 10 sectors in the county. 

While the situation in Grant County has been out- 
lined, an important question is: How closely do the re- 
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sults approximate the situation in the rest of eastern 
Oregon? An important point is that the production of 
livestock or harvested timber is basically the same be- 
tween and among somewhat similar regions. For exam- 
ple, beef production in Grant County requires approxi- 
mately the same quantity of the various inputs per dol- 
lar of output as does beef production in other reasonably 
similar areas. What will be different is the relative im- 
portance of extensive range-livestock ranching opera- 
tions in the total county agricultural picture and the rel- 
ative importance of agriculture in the county. Grant, 
Harney, and Lake counties appear to be somewhat sim- 
ilar in these respects, and thus they might be expected 
to have fairly similar trade relationships between ranch- 


ers and the rest of the economy, Baker, Wallowa, Des- 
chutes, Crook, Wheeler, Malheur, Klamath, and Union 
counties, in the order given, rank behind those coun- 
ties indicated as being similar to Grant. Intersectoral 
relationships found in Grant County would be less likely 
to represent conditions in the latter counties. The re- 
maining eight counties have such an insignificant public 
range-beef sector that it is difficult to predict, with any 
certainty, the likely impact. 

The eastern Oregon lumber industry was not studied 
in the same detail as was the livestock industry; there- 
fore, generalization from the relationships in Grant 
County is not attempted in this area. 


Introduction 


Attitudes concerning the use of the vast federal land 
holdings in the West are undergoing considerable 
change, Until recently, commercial use of federal lands 
went unquestioned, There was no general demand for 
recreation use; lumber, livestock, and mineral extrac- 
tion were the only active pursuits, With increased in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, some people have expressed 
» concern over commercial use of public lands for private 
gain when these uses in any way conflict with what are 
considered to be the true “public uses.” The extent to 
which these feelings are reflected in policy decisions has 
not been determined. However, many proposals have 
been made to increase the number of areas set aside as 
wilderness, primitive areas, and other types of single- 
use tracts. 

Federal land comprises a significant portion of the 
total land area of the West; 65% of the collective land 
area of the 12 western states (not including Hawaii) is 
owned by the federal government. These holdings in the 
West constitute 94% of all federal lands. Oregon, with 
52% federal land, is ranked sixth out of the 12 western 
states in the proportion of federal holdings, 

‘ Ninety-five percent of the total federal land is con- 
trolled by two agencies: the Department of the Interior 
with 71%, and the Department of Agriculture with 24%. 
The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) administers 
88% of the land held by the Department of the Interior, 
and practically the entire amount is in the 12 western 
states. The vast majority of the BLM lands (excluding 
the O and C timber lands in western Oregon) is in or- 
ganized grazing districts, while the remainder consists of 
widely scattered parcels administered under a separate 
section of the Taylor Grazing Act. The Forest Service 
administers over 99% of the land controlled by the De- 


partment of Agriculture. Eighty-six percent of this 
land is found in the 12 western states (1, 18) .? 

Federal grazing lands have been used in conjunction 
with privately held land resources for the production of 
livestock since the settlement of the West, At the incep- 
tion of the Forest Sérvice, and later the Bureau of Land 
Management, this use was legitimized by granting graz- 
ing permits or licenses. Associated private lands have 
acquired an artificially high value because federal graz- 
ing permits give access to a factor of production which 
ranchers do not control in the same sense in which they 
control other factors of production, 

Many communities have developed because of the 
policy of granting the original grazing permits to local 
users instead of transients. These communities serve as 
sources of supply and also as market outlets for the 
ranching sector, Because of this long history, it is not 
an easy matter to alter use patterns without causing 
economic loss to commercial and agricultural businesses, 

The nature of the forage on most federal lands, and 
the resulting administration, relegates them to a role of 
providers of seasonal grazing. They can be used at cer- 
tain times of the year only, and usually it is not an easy 
matter to provide substitute forage for the seasons of 
the year when use of federal lands is greatest. To cur- 
tail or deny use of the federal range portion of the 
ranching operation can often mean that the privately 
held land resources are much less valuable and perhaps 
economically worthless in extreme situations. 

Timber production is also an important economic 
activity dependent upon federal land. Almost 58% of 
the commercial forest land in Oregon is administered 


* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, page 
255 
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by the federal government, with the Forest Service re- 
sponsible for 81%. In eastern Oregon, 65% of the logs 
harvested in 1964 were from Forest Service land (12). 
Eastern Oregon contains almost 2.5% of the nation’s 
commercial forest land, has over 4.5% of the nation’s 
softwood (ponderosa, sugar, and white pine) timber 
volume, and produces 6% of the country’s softwood 
lumber (6). 

As with livestock, the rural economies of eastern 
Oregon are quite dependent upon the lumber. industry. 
Over two thirds of the jobs in manufacturing industries 
in eastern Oregon are with lumber-oriented activities. 
The lumber industry, unlike the range livestock in- 
dustry, is relatively labor intensive, A fairly large share 
of the gross receipts in the lumber industry goes to pay 
wages and salaries, which, in turn, are spent in the local 
communities for household and other needs. 


Both of these activities, lumber and livestock, are 
similar in one important respect, They utilize an existing 
natural resource and turn it into a useable product, The 
product produced by each, which can be thought of as an 
intermediate good, is normally exported out of the imme- 
diate area and creates what is termed “basic income.” 
This new money is always a significant stimulant to the 
economic well-being of an area, These two uses are not 
the only creators of outside income; tourists and recre- 
ationists (hunters and fishermen included) who stop in 
an area also bring new money into a local economy, One 
cannot specify in advance just what pattern is of the 
greatest economic advantage to a particular area. There 
are many areas in the Pacific Northwest, such as Grant 
County, that are heavily dependent upon the export of 
raw materials. Most such economies would like to be- 
come more self-sufficient; that is, to place greater em- 
phasis on manufacturing and processing. However, such 
self-sufficiency should not come at the expense of eco- 
nomic efficiency. No doubt there are many economies, 
such as the one being studied here, that will continue to 
depend heavily for a significant period of time on the 
export of raw materials as the main stimulus to economic 
activity, 

Because of this interdependence between the uses of 
federal lands and the economic well-being of many rural 
communities, there is need for more information on the 


economic importance of these uses in areas where fed- 
eral lands predominate. 


Objectives and Organization of the Study 


The objectives of this study were: 1) to depict the 
extent of grazing of domestic livestock on public lands 
in Oregon; 2) to ascertain the extent of economic ac- 
tivity attributable to the use of public lands as a source 
of feed for cattle operations in Grant County, Oregon; 
and 3), based upon the findings of objective two, to pro- 
ject the impact of adjustments in federal grazing on 
the total sales of the businesses in this county and the 
resultant change in household income of the area’s 
residents. In addition, the expected economic impact 
from an increase in the allowable timber harvest in 
Grant County will be detailed. 

A brief overview of grazing activities in eastern 
Oregon will be presented. The majority of the material 
is from the files of the United States Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management, and it was obtained 
through the assistance and cooperation of these two 
agencies. A sample of the ranches in each administrative 
unit® was drawn to detail the size distribution and ex- 
tent of the use of federal lands by ranches of various 
sizes, Grant County, in central eastern Oregon, was se- 
lected as the area in which to concentrate the analytical 
portions of the study, This county has a substantial acre- 
age of federal land and its economic well-being is de- 
pendent upon several uses of this land. Data on business 
activity and the interdependence of this trade was ob- 
tained for the 1964 calendar year, This data was col- 
lected through personal interviews with 30% of the 
county’s commercial businesses and through question- 
naires mailed to the agricultural producers in the county. 
Input-output analysis was utilized to quantify the inter- 
dependence of economic activity and to project the 
postulated impact on business and household incomes, 
both from a change in the quantity of federal grazing 
in Grant County and from an increase in the allowable 
timber harvest, 


* Throughout the remainder of this bulletin, a grazing dis- 
trict (BLM) or a national forest (Forest Service) will be re- 
ferred to as an “administrative unit.” 
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Grazing on Federal Lands 


Use of federal lands in eastern Oregon for domestic 
livestock grazing is quite significant, In 1964 over 291,- 
000 cattle (over 6 months of age) and horses were 
grazed on the public lands in the 13 administrative units 
listed in Table 1, There were an estimated 790,000 ani- 
mal-unit-equivalents in the 19-county area of eastern 
Oregon on December 31, 1964. These 790,000 animal- 
unit-equivalents would require approximately 9,480,000 
AUM’s of feed in a 12-month period.* The two federal 
agencies issued licenses or permits for 1,219,939 AUM’s 
of grazing for 1964, which represents 13% of the an- 
nual requirement for these animal-unit-equivalents. 
However, because federal range is only a seasonal supply 
of forage, this figure underestimates the dependence of 
the ranching community upon the federal range during 
the season when the majority of this use is permitted— 
June, July, August,and September.’ During this 4-month 


*An AUM is the accepted index of forage requirement. An 
animal unit is considered to be 1,000 pounds of live weight, or a 
cow and a calf. The quantity of forage consumed by the cow 
and her calf in one month is an animal unit month of forage, 
abbreviated AUM. An animal-unit-equivalent is the equating of 
other classes of livestock to an AUM. Yearling heifers and 
steers equal .75 animal units, and a bull equals 1.5 animal units. 
A cow, calf, bull, and yearling would equal 3.25 animal-unit- 
equivalents. 

* Obviously, the grazing season throughout Oregon is not re- 
stricted to these exact four months. The sample of 231 permit 
holders in eastern Oregon indicates a grazing season that aver- 
ages between 4.1 and 4.5 months in length. Certain regions, such 
as some in southeastern Oregon, have a grazing season that is 
5 to 6 months long, but these are offset in averaging by permits 
in regions where a 3-month grazing season exists, This 4-month 
season is also not necessarily 4 consecutive months. Much range 


Table 1. 


period, the 790,000 animal-unit-equivalents in eastern 
Oregon would require 3,160,000 AUM’s of forage, The 
quantity licensed by the two agencies (1,219,939) repre- 
sents 39% of the estimated requirement. Thus it is seen 
that during the summer grazing season, federal range 
provided an estimated 40% of the required forage in 
1964.° 

In addition to the above use, over 400,000 acres of 
Section 15 lands administered by the BLM are leased by 
the acre rather than by the AUM. Accurate figures on 
the use of these lands are not available, and they were 
not included in the rough estimates presented in Table 1. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that these estimates 
represent an understatement of the significance of fed- 
eral grazing lands to eastern Oregon’s livestock indus- 
try. 
Table 2 presents information obtained from the For- 
est Service and the BLM for 12 of the 13 administra- 
tive units (all except Umatilla) listed in Table 1.7 The 


forage is spring-fall range. It might be used from May 15 to July 
15, and then again from August 15 to October 15. In addition, some 
areas of southeastern Oregon are winter range, and use in these 
regions might occur during November, December, January, 
and February. It is reasonable to say, however, that the four 
months listed are the time of year when the majority of live- 
stock use occurs. 

* Although horses are included in the agency figures of use, 
their number is small enough to have a negligible effect upon the 
precision of these estimates. 

*The Umatilla Forest lies in Washington and Oregon, and 
difficulty in separating data for Oregon precluded the inclusion 
of the Umatilla permittees in computing the information con- 
tained in Table 2. 


Number of Grazing Permits Issued, Number of Cattle and Horses Grazed, and AUM’s of Use 


Made by Cattle and Horses, by Administrative Unit, Oregon 1964? 


Forest Service 


Bureau of Land Management 


Administrative No. of No. of cattle Administrative No. of No. of cattle 

unit permits’ andhorses AUM’s unit permits andhorses AUM’s 
Wallowa-Whitman? ................... 119 20,655 113,788 Bakeries © fn, f Meet nes 193 31,597 66,748 
Winemar: =.=... =. Ee 19 2,148 7,411 Burns ..... 187 56,561 246,691 
Rogue River $4 52 2,842 9,126 Valet 302 78,435 399,211 
Mehoco 212-. 67 6,865 24,391 Prineville —- > 4193 17,830 73,641 
Malheur® eerrl29 19,244 77,368 Lakeview (iin 244. 2c Saneite 108 34,468 138,861 
Fremont no 11,972 31,352 
Umatilla —.. 2 76 6,033 25,057 
NESCHULC Site ieece atte concsinsane 18 2,480 8,294 
Woy cys A Be es 535 72,239 296,787 983 218,781 923,152 


1 Source: Annual grazing statistical reports of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management, 1964. 


2The 535 forest permits are term permits only, These differ from the temporary permit in that the rancher is more or less “guaranteed”? the term 
use each year, whereas the temporary permit is an annual arrangement predicated upon forage availability. Total paid Forest Service permits numbered 
779. The total of 1,762 permits (779 Forest Service, 983 BLM) is not the number of different ranches with permits, as approximately 40% of the ranches 


in the sample held permits with both agencies. 


*The portion of the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest south of the Umatilla (see Figure 1, page 10) is administered through the Malheur Forest. 
Therefore, all figures and references to the Malheur include this portion of the Wallowa-Whitman Forest. 
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Table 2. Characteristics of Eastern Oregon Cattle Ranches Having Federal Grazing Permits on BLM 
and Forest Service Lands, 19641 
(Twelve Administrative Units) 
Average 
number 
of animal Percent 
. Average units Percent. AUM’s of of total 
Average . number of licensed Average of total use made federal 
number animal asa number permits by each use made 
Number of Number of cows units percent of of AUM’s in each size by each 
Ranch breeding of owned per licensed cows owned per size group’ size 
size cows owned permits permittee per permit (5)+(4) permit group (3) X(7) group 
(1) . (2) Gee (4) (5) (6) pope VD, (8) (9) (10) 
Small .... 0-199 743 96 64 67 273 52 202,839 18 
Medium 200-399 333 271 159 59 666 23 221,778 20 
Large 400-999 272 607 334 55 1,486 19 404,192 36 
Extra 
large .... = 1,000 94 1,573 671 43 3,038 6 285,572 26 
ToTALs .. 1,442 100 1,114,381 100 


1 Figures are for a sample of term permit holders on the 12 forests (Umatilla excluded) listed in Table 1 and all permit holders on 5 eastern Oregon 


BLM districts, 


2 The total AUM’s of the four size groups is less than the actual use of 1,194,882 AUM’s. Most of the error is due to the restriction to term permits 
only on national forests, whereas the 1,194,882 AUM’s includes all paid permitted use for the area in 1964, Another possible source is that average use of 
sampled ranches was obtained for each of the four size groups, and some error resulted when this average was multiplied by the number of permittees in 


each group, 


size breakdown was obtained by recording the numbers 
of breeding cows reported as owned by each permittee on 
his annual grazing application, The number of permits 
is derived from Table 1 and includes all BLM permittees 
and term permit holders on all forests except the Uma- 
tilla. 

Column 6 of Table 2 indicates an inverse relation 
between the size of the ranch and the proportion of 
breeding stock licensed on the federal range. Consider- 
ably fewer livestock from the larger ranches are per- 
mitted on the federal range than from the smaller 
ranches, Probably the primary reason for this situation 
is the upper limit restriction on the number of livestock 
which are allowed to graze the national forest; no per- 
mit holder can graze more than 600 cattle, The upper 
limit was 300 cattle until several years ago, and the full 
effects of the increased limit have not been realized. 
There is no upper limit on BLM ranges. 

Column 8 indicates the proportion of grazing per- 
mits held by each of the four size groups. Over 50% of 
the permits are held by ranches which are considered by 
some to be uneconomical (17). Depending on the region, 
a ranch is considered marginal unless it has 200 to 250 
cows. 


The allocation of federal grazing use to the various 
size ranches is illustrated in Column 10 of Table 2, The 
small and medium-size ranches held 75% of the graz- 
ing permits in 1964, yet used only 38% of the forage 
licensed for that year, The large and extra-large ranches 
held 25% of the permits, yet were licensed for 62% of 
the forage. It becomes evident that the vast majority of | 
the permits are held by the smaller ranches, but the 
major grazing use is made by the larger ranches, 


Table 3 is a compilation of secondary data and is in- 
tended to help illustrate the various aspects of eastern 
Oregon counties, primarily land ownership and agri- 
cultural attributes. Those counties with a large per- 
centage of Forest Service or BLM lands, and with their 
major agricultural product value comprised of the sale 
of cattle and calves, are the ones where the more exten- 
sive, range-livestock ranching operations predominate. 
The information in Table 3 will be utilized when dis- 
cussing the effects of possible changes in federal land 
use. 


Consideration is given next to an eastern Oregon 
county where both range-livestock and timber produc- 
tion are dependent upon federal lands, 


Table 3. Federal and State Land Ownership, Value of Agricultural Products Sold, Value of Livestock and Livestock Products Sold —_ 


and Value of Cattle and Calves Sold, Nineteen Eastern Oregon Counties, 1964* 


Baker Crook Deschutes Gilliam Grant Harney HoodRiver Jackson Jefferson Klamath Lake 
Forest Service (Acres) ............ 644,953 434,792 966,846 0 1557,265 516,739 210,346 427,823 268,902 1,615,549 1,025,918 
(Bercent )eeccee 33 23 50 - 54 8 63 24 23 42 19 
BLM (Acres)? 301,416 493,290 430,645 32,038 172,485 3,988,344 276 43,007 26,162 188,752 2,545,501 
(Percent) 15 26 22 4 6 62 Trace 2 Z 5) 48 
State Land Board (Acres) .....- 9,994 25,242 24,381 1,650 4,950 217,069 1,010 2,262 433 13,867 89,346 
(Percent) .. Trace 1 1 Trace Trace 3 Trace Trace Trace Trace 2 
Others Acres ere eee 1,017,397 953,876 515,408 741,352 1,165,780 1,762,328 126,928 1,329,788 852,663 2,004,552 1,632,035 
(Percent) -... a 52 50 27 96 40 2a) 37 74 75 53 31 
‘Totals (@Acres), 236. 1,973,760 1,907,200 1,937,280 775,040 2900,480 6,484,480 338,560 1,802,880 1,148,160 3,822,720 5,292,800 
Value of all agr. prod. sold, 
1964 »(Dollars)*) 2 2sen 8,061,000 7,219,000 4,835,000 5,732,000 4113,000 5,763,000 6,156,000 14,326,000 16,471,000 24,033,000 5,000,000 
Value of all livestock and live- 
stock prod. sold—1964* 
(Dollags\y cette cae 5,200,000 3,983,000 3,682,000 1,148,000 3,865,000 5,236,000 621,000 6,135,000 2,777,000 11,388,000 4,110,000 
Percent of value of agric. prod. 
sold which was from live- 
stock and livestock products.. Te 55 76 20 94 91 10 43 17 47 "82 
Value of all cattle and calves 
sold—1964 (Dollars)? ...........- 4,993,000 3,439,000 1,668,000 990,000 3,552,000 4,860,000 119,000 2,460,000 2,290,000 9,300,000 3,704,000 
Percent of value of livestock 
and livestock prod. sold which 
was from cattle and calves .... 81 86 45 86 92 93 19 40 82 82 90 
All cattle on farms—1964* ...... 96,000 59,000 33,000 22,000 59,000 109,000 5,000 55,000 33,000 114,000 83,000 
Zz ive) 
rea as <J 
Area State percent of — 
Malheur Morrow Sherman Umatilla Union Wallowa Wasco Wheeler Totals Totals state 
Forest Service (Acres) ...........- 3,831 136,176 0 401,924 617,827 1,139,037 209,747 165,021 10,342,696 15,001,833 69 
(Percent ).......... Trace 10 - 19 48 56 14 15 
BLM (Acres)? -- 4,613,167 47,082 41,182 34,764 6,452 19,089 35,845 85,524 13,109,021 13,299,411 99 
(Percent) 73 4 8 2 Trace 1 2 8 
State Land Board (Acres) ...... 262,898 104 1,317 1,612 1,189 2,172 2 3i, 3,951 665,684 771,304 86 
(Percent) .. 4 Trace Trace Trace Trace 1 Trace Trace 
Others (Acres) " —ee ee ses 1,436,904 1,134,398 488,701 1,629,540 675,012 873,622 1,279,851 833,984 20,454,119 32,569,052 63 
(Rercent)) 2 cerca 23 86 92 79 52 42 84 77 
Total GAches), =. 2.980 sce 6,316,800 1,317,760 531,200 2,067,840 1,300,480 2,033,920 1,527,680 1,092,480 44,571,520 61,641,600 72 
Value of all agr. prod. sold, 
1964\(Wollars)) «nse s see 34,403,000 7,681,000 6,687,000 31,962,000 9 781,000 4,937,000 8,291,000 1,818,000 207,179,000 428,990,000 4g 
Value of all livestock and live- ee 
stock prod. sold—1964* 
CDollansi sees ee ees 13,560,000 1,982,000 724,000 11,382,000 4,116,000 3,378,000 2,503,000 1,431,000 88,221,000 178,500,000 49 
Percent of value of agric. prod. : 
sold which was from live- 
stock and livestock products.. 39 26 11 36 42 68 30 79 42 42 
Value of all cattle and calves 
sold—1964 (Dollars)* _......... 8,400,000 1,510,000 613,000 8,178,000 2,979,000 2,458,000 1,669,000 1,134,000 63,316,000 77,749,000 81 
Percent of value of livestock 
and livestock prod. sold which 
was from cattle and calves .. 62 76 85 72 72 73 67 79 72 44 
All cattle on farms—1964? ...... 186,000 34,000 12,000 108,000 45,000 47,000 38,000 26,000 1,164,000 1,599,000 73 


1 All acreage figures for federal land as of June 30, 1961. Source: ‘‘Federal Land in Oregon,” W. B. Carolan Jr., M.S. Thesis, Department of Natural Resources, OSU, Oct. 1962. All acre- 
age figures for state land as of June 30, 1964. Source: Biennial Report of the Oregon State Land Board, 1962-64. 

2 Public Domain only—-does not include O & C land. 4 Source: OSU Extension Service; numbers as of Jan. 1, 1965. 

3 Source: OSU Extension Service. 5 Includes private, city, and small isolated tracts of federal lands (Postoffice, etc.). 
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Figure 1. Map of Grant County, Oregon. 
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The Input-Output Model 


To analyze the relationship between production on 
federal lands and its impact upon the local economy, it 
was found necessary to select a smaller area in eastern 
Oregon in which a more detailed analysis might be 
conducted, Grant County, in central eastern Oregon, 
was chosen for this purpose, Certain economic and 
physical attributes of the county made it a logical choice. 
First, federal grazing and timber lands comprise approx- 
imately 60% of the total land area of Grant County, The 
county lies in a transition zone between the desert of 
southeastern Oregon and the more mountainous north- 
eastern portion of the state, and thus, although timber 
production and grazing are important activities, there is 
a great potential for recreational development, Third, 
unlike some of the other eastern Oregon counties, the 
use of federal lands is not predominantly grazing or 
timber production, but a balance of both uses, Grazing 
is a very important activity, yet total gross receipts in 
the lumber industry in 1964 were nearly three times 
larger than total agricultural receipts. 

Grant County (Figure 1) is situated at the southern 
end of the Blue Mountains and encompasses practically 
the entire principal watershed of the John Day River. 
Most of the eastern boundary follows the crest of the 
Blue Mountains; these mountains are also the origin 
of the John Day River. The main fork of the John Day 
leaves the mountains just east of Prairie City and then 
follows Highway 26 west, and later Highway 19 north, 
to where it leaves the county at Kimberly. This narrow 
river valley, 75 miles in length, forms the only signifi- 
cant area in the county in which irrigated agriculture is 
practiced. 

The total land area of the county is 4,532 square 
miles, The population, all rural by United States Census 


standards, is sparse and shows signs of becoming more 
so, The population density of the county was 1.7 per- 
sons per square mile (July 1, 1965) and was fourth out 
of the 36 Oregon counties for lowest population density. 
The 1960 Census listed 7,726 people in the county, 
while the figures for July 1, 1965, listed 7,600 (13). 

The principal towns in Grant County and their pop- 
ulation in 1960 are: John Day—1,520; Prarie City— 
801; Canyon City (county seat)—654; Mount Vernon 
—502; Long Creek—295; Dayville—234; and Monu- 
ment—214, Other communities are Bates, Seneca, Fox, 
Ritter, Kimberly, Granite, Hamilton, and Dale, Towns 
with published population figures account for 55% of 
the county’s population, The remainder of the people 
live in the smaller communities or on widely scattered 
ranches (16). 

Land ownership in the county is divided among the 
Forest Service with 1,557,265 acres (54%), the Bureau 
of Land Management with 172,485 acres (6%), the 
State of Oregon with 4,950 acres (.002%), with the re- 
maining 40% divided among private ownership as well 
as other small federal holdings. The Bureau of Land 
Management holdings are not in a grazing district but 
are classified as Section 15 lands and consist of small, 
widely scattered parcels that are leased to adjacent live- 
stock operators, 

Comparing Table 4 with Table 2 reveals the nature 
of grazing permits on the Malheur National Forest as 
compared to the other 11 administrative units sampled. 
The average number of cows owned by each permittee in 
each size group is extremely close (Column 4, Table 4). 

The number of livestock permitted as a percent of 
breeding cows owned is significantly lower on the Mal- 
heur Forest than for the rest of eastern Oregon, For ex- 


Table 4. Characteristics of Grant County Ranches With Grazing Permits on the Malheur National 
Forest, 19641 
Average Percent 
Average number of Percent AUM’s of of total 
Number Average number animal units of total use made federal 
of number of animal licensed as Average permits by each use made 
breeding Number of cows units apercent of number of in each size by each 
Ranch cows of owned per licensed cowsowned AUM’s per size group” size 
size owned permits permittee perpermit (5)+(4) permit group (3) X (7) group 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Small 0-199 47 94 44 al 181 36 8,507 12 
Medium 200-399 37 276 97 35 416 29 15,392 22 
Barge "3 400-999 34 522 250 48 811 26 27,574 41 
Extra 
large 1,000+ 11 1,580 424 27 1,551 9 17,061 25 
Torats =... 129 100 68,534 100 


1 Because the majority of the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest within the boundaries of Grant County is administered by the Malheur Forest, the 
figures here pertain to permittees on the Malheur Forest proper and to those on that portion of the Wallowa-Whitman Forest which is administered as 
part of the Malheur. See footnote 3, Table 1, page 7. 

2 There were 165 paid permits on the Malheur Forest in 1964, of which 129 were term permits. Therefore, the computed total use of 68,534 AUM’s 
is less than the total permitted use of 77,368 AUM’s. 
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ample, medium-sized ranches over all of eastern Oregon 
were licensed for 59% of the cows owned, whereas those 
in Grant County had licenses for only 35%. The com- 
parable figures for extra-large ranches are 43 and 27%, 
respectively, Average number of AUM’s per permit is 
also less on the Malheur, with the two largest size groups 
licensed for approximately half of the AUM’s used by 
their respective counterpart in the entire eastern Oregon 
region, 

The allocation of grazing permits on the Malheur 
Forest is less oriented toward the small ranch than is 
the case for all of eastern Oregon. Only 36% of the 
permits are held by small ranches. The two middle-size 
groups are larger than for the entire region, and the 
extra-large group is 50% larger (6% versus 9% for 
the Malheur Forest), The proportion of grazing use 
made by each of the four categories is quite close to 
averages for the region. Less use is made by the small 
ranches on the Malheur Forest and more by the two 
middle-size groups. The extra-large group has approxi- 


mately the same proportion of total use allotted to it 
(26% versus 25%). 

The agriculture of Grant County is primarily con- 
cerned with livestock; 94% of the total value of all 
crops, livestock, and livestock products is derived from 
livestock and livestock product sales. Over 92% of the 
receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts came from the sale of cattle and calves. The value 
of crops sold was only $248,000 and consisted primarily 
of hay, wheat, barley, and oats (14). 

The forested areas of the county are characterized 
by slightly acid, well-drained, brown soils, while the 
soil of the foothill-grass region is dark brown, nearly 
neutral, and well drained. This type of soil and vegeta- 
tion makes up about one fifth of the area of the county 
and is concentrated along the western edge of the county 
and up the John Day River Valley, The majority of 
the forested regions are covered by ponderosa pine, with 
lesser amounts of larch along the crest of the Blue 
Mountains, Range vegetation is primarily low sage- 


Cattle production is the largest source of agricultural dollars generated in Grant County. (Courtesy Grant County Chamber oy 
Commerce. ) 
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brush and grass, although there are considerable amounts 
of grass understory in the ponderosa regions, 

The climate of the area is one of mild extremes with 
an average summer temperature of 66 degrees and an 
average winter temperature of 36 degrees, The average 
summer precipitation is 1.53 inches, and the average 
winter precipitation is: 4.68 inches. Most of the winter 
precipitation comes in the form of snow (13). 


The Grant County Economy 


An input-output model permits the tracing of money 
as it moves through a given economy so that inferences 
can be made concerning the economic interdependence of 
the various activities within the economy, The interested 
reader is encouraged to see Chenery and Clark or Mier- 
nyk for a more complete, yet reasonably simple, exposi- 
tion of the theory of input-output analysis (3, 9, 10). 

The first step in constructing an input-output model 
for an area is the aggregation of all business activity into 
sectors. Usually these sectors correspond to our tradi- 
tional concept of an industry; the firms all produce a 
somewhat homogeneous product using approximately 
the same inputs. There were 12 commercial business 
sectors and 2 agricultural sectors; one for cattle ranches 
dependent upon federal range (Dependent Ranches) 
and the other for all other agricultural activities in the 
county (Other Agriculture) .® 

Systematic random sampling was utilized to draw a 
sample of approximately 30% of the commercial busi- 
ness firms (79 out of 288) which were then visited dur- 
ing the summer of 1965. Information was obtained on 
gross sales, sectoral distribution of sales within Grant 
County, exports, investment purchases, and other data 
used in the construction of the transactions table. 

The agricultural producers were sent a question- 
naire by mail. The Dependent Ranches sector returned 
42% of their questionnaires (61 out of 143) and the 
Other Agriculture sector returned 18% (15 out of 82). 
Through knowledge of the relative sizes of sampled to 
unsampled firms, both in the agricultural sectors and 
the 12 commercial sectors, it was possible to expand the 
sample data to arrive at figures for the county’s busi- 
nesses as a whole, 

The transactions table for Grant County is pre- 
sented as Table 5. The same “industries,” or sectors, ap- 
pear along both the top and the left side, Those listed 
across the top made purchases from those listed along 
the side and similarly those along the side sold to the 
sectors listed across the top of the table. The figures in 
the cells represent money flows (in exchange for goods 
and services) from sectors across the top to sectors along 
the side. Thus sector 1, Dependent Ranches, purchased 
$42,713 worth of goods and services from itself (intra- 
sector trade), $41,529 worth of goods and services from 


®See Appendix Table 1 for a list of types of businesses in 
each sector. 
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the Other Agricultural producers, nothing from the 
Lumber or Mining sectors, $1,680 worth from the Lodg- 
ing sector, nothing from the Cafes and Taverns sector, 
$197,982 worth from the Agricultural Services sector, 
and so on down the first column. It should be pointed 
out that these dollar flows represent only intermediate 
goods in strict economic usage; all purchases are used 
as an input in the productive process of the industries 
listed across the top. There are no purchases by, say, 
ranchers for their personal use. Only business expendi- 
tures are recorded. 


Not only can purchases by the respective sectors be 
traced down the columns, but each sector’s sales can be 
described by reading across the row in question, Again 
using Dependent Ranches as an example, sales were 
$42,713 of intrasector trade, $76,373 received from the 
Other Agriculture sector, $42,570 received from the 
Lumber sector, and so on across Row 1 in Table 5, The 
first 14 rows and the first 14 columns in the table repre- 
sent the processing sector of the larger table and are 
similar to a double-entry type of bookkeeping system 
wherein every sale and purchase is accounted for. 

Row 15, Households, represents the amount of 
money paid to individuals by firms in sectors listed 
across the top of the table in exchange for labor and en- 
trepreneurial services. Row 16, labeled Government, rep- 
resents the amount of money received by both local 
(county or city governments) and state and federal 
agencies in the form of taxes, fees, licenses, and so forth 
from the respective businesses across the top of the 
table. The Imports row, 17, is the amount of “leakage” 
from the economy in the form of imported products and 
services by the sectors named across the top of the table. 
The magnitude of these imports indicates the degree to 
which the Grant County economy is not self sufficient. 
Row 18, Depreciation and Negative Inventory Change, 
shows the magnitude of the amount allocated for the 
year by the respective businesses for capital consump- 
tion (depreciation) and the extent of net depletion of 
previously accumulated raw materials, intermediate 
goods, and finished products. Row 19, Total Input, rep- 
resents the sum of all of the entries in each column. It 
will be noticed that this figure for a given sector is iden- 
tical with the corresponding sector’s total output entry 
in Column 19, The Imports figure is the only entry, ex- 
cept for total output of the Mining sector and its wage 
payments, that was not obtained directly through inter- 
views, In the long run, total income must equal total 
expenditures; therefore, the sum of all entries in each 
column was subtracted from the respective sector’s out- 
put in order to derive Imports as a residual, 

Referring now to Column 15, Households, the en- 
tries in this column pertain to purchases made by house- 
holds from the respective businesses listed across the 
left side of the table. Column 16, Government, reflects 
the value of goods and services purchased by local, state, 
and federal government agencies from the respective 
sectors along the left side of the table. Column 17, Ex- 


Table 5. Transactions Table Showing Interindustry Flows in Dollars, Grant County, Oregon, 1964 


PURCHASES 
Communi- 
= cation 
é and 
Dependent Other Cafesand Agricultural Transpor- Profes- 
Ranches Agriculture Lumber Mining Lodging Taverns Services Automotive tation sional 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
(1) Dependent Ranches $ 42,713 $ 76,373 $ 42,570 $ 0 $ 572 $ 0 +o 1716 $ 0 $ 0 $ 0 
(2) Other Agriculture 41,529 17,278 1,722 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(3) Lumber 2.28 = 0 0 1,154,776 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(4) (Mining: 225743 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
n (S)iebodging iar ser 1,680 1,200 4,488 0 0 0 0 0 1,200 0 
> (6) Cafes and Taverns 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(7) Agricultural Serv- (5 \s) 
Se: ICES: ss eeee eae 197,982 37,926 45,000 30,000 15,000 0 0 0 0 ~J 
ty (8) Automotive ........... 991,910 201,120 1,088,086 10,089 85,280 22,570 8,554 1,113,889 104,497 0 (op) 
n (9) Communication and 
Transportation -.. RA 517 43,750 | 692 4,044 3,586 3,076 99,497 21,855 12,415 
(10) Professional .......... 73,321 41,243 11,670 0 2,670 2,370 0 7,700 2,970 450 
CID) Shipantial exer 113,816 30,256 72,036 0 1,566 1,566 0 0 9,396 0 
(12) Construction .......... 33,829 5,839 3,440 1,720 0 5,760 0 -0 200 0 
(18) gProducts eee 181,571 63,926 749,265 5,876 47,326 347,846 5,302 65,929 49,429 17,428 
(14)=Servicesn a 112,453 49,617 87,521 0 33,015 37,746 114 16,746 900 4,272 
Summation .............. $1,792,539 525,295 3,304,324 48,377 189,473 421,444 18,762 1,303,761 190,447 34,565 
(15) Households ...........- 363,792 190,650 4,180,952 70,907 72,700 233,161 36,000 800,805 457,309 544,832 
(16) Government ............ 463,636 126,216 167,374 30,262 6,682 3,600 37,906 102,289 8,835 
(17) " Inipottss. 2 380,556 39,097 5,798,908 11,741 87,716 316,638 5,819,541 229,091 438,514 ~ 
(18) Depreciation and = 
Neg. Inv. Changes 720,720 188,600 435,112 111,424 14,497 9,000 65,264 109,317 83,372 


(19) Total inputs -......... $3,721,243 $1,066,298 $13,886,670  $ 358,000 $ 415,600 $ 763,500 $ 384,000 $8,027,277 $1,088,453 $1,110,118 
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Table 5. Transactions Table Showing Interindustry Flows in Dollars, Grant County, Oregon, 1964 (Continued ) 


PURCHASES 
Capital 
Formation 
and Positive 
Construc- House- Inventory Total - 
Financial tion Products Services holds Government Exports Change Output 
(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) 
(1) Dependent. Ranches .......-.....c2-<.<- $ 572 $ 715 $ “11583 $ 572 $  =1,430 $ 54,641 $3,084,097 $ 403,689 $3,721,243 
(2): Other gAgricultirey =< ..28 ts 0 0 574 5,740 492 48,034 836,869 114,060 1,066,298 
C3)» Wena bere... eet ent Se ne 0 0 0 0 43,200 3,000 12,567,000 118,694 13,886,670 
(CRAY Dey tela mee anes omen mee -- ay Tek ame, oan oe 0 0 0 0 0 0 358,000 0 358,000 
(5S) Wsedgitio: Se) oe ct Pc 0 4,350 0 0 27,960 66,600 306,050 2,000 415,600 
(6) ‘Gates and™Laverns’=....5 0.2 0 0 0 0 457,600 0 305,900 is: 763,500 (ot) 
(7) Agricultural Services ..................-. 0 0 0 0 15,000 0 0 43,092 384,000 “J 
(8). Antomottye 5.222.622 Se 78 72,793 32,914 29,329 2,603,201 552,632 902,578 207,757 8,027,277 “NI 
(9) Communication and Transporta- 
(300) 4% = ee cee Behe ene een 4,723 9,605 108,931 14 865 201,631 33,146 513,889 10,496 1,088,453 
(10) Professional = 900 2,400 24,026 8,550 . 746,882 119,870 62,596 2,500 1,110,118 
Gly, BinanctalS 2 am a. 0 12,528 15,439 6,264 53,244 126,720 0 480,000 922,831 
O12). Constinichiorns ence eee 0 8,600 3,440 0 139,627 376,155 25,783 175,742 780,135 
(LS)e rod ucts, ee ae oe cc 3,909 83,861 633,955 43,033 7,260,812 283,039 1,787,672 182,306 11,812,485 
Gl 4). SenwiCes wit tee tes ees acc g ces 385 1,335 36,888 0 557,693 8,689 50,861 4,584 1,002,819 
SUMMATION, Sa... eer 10,567 196,187 867,750 108,353 12,108,772 1,672,526 20,801,295 1,744,920 
(15) Households 134,040 130,227 1,097,451 403,399 1,622,440 
(16) Government .. aA 27,965 3,624 371,218 36,627 
C172) imports ese ts oe rc 749,019 429,877 9,138,001 355,059 
(18) Depreciation and Neg. Inv. Changes 3,240 20,220 338,065 99,381 


Fi} Poth inputs. cone sce os $ 922,831 $ 780,135 $11,812,485 $1,002,819 5 $45,339,429 
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ports, shows the magnitude of “basic income”’ generated 
by each of the industries listed along the left side of the 
table. The column labeled Capital Formation and Posi- 
tive Inventory Change represents first the amount of 
investment expenditures that were spent in purchasing 
capital items from the sectors along the left side of the 
table and, secondly, the extent of accumulation of raw 
materials, intermediate goods, and finished products by 
the sectors along the left side of the table. Column 19, 
Total Output, shows the gross output of each of the sec- 
tors along the left side. 


These two portions of the table form the second and 
third major parts of the transactions table, Rows 15 
through 18 represent the “payments,” “value added,” or 
primary inputs portion and reflect the purchase of inputs 
not produced by firms within the processing part of the 
model, In a static model such as the one utilized in Grant 
County, the use of existing capital stock represents a 
primary input, just as does the use of land and labor. 
Thus, the total payment to primary factors by each sec- 
tor corresponds approximately to the value added in 
production, 


Columns 15 through 18 represent the “final demand,” 
or final use of goods and services, categorized by major 
type of usage. The sum of the items in this portion is 
approximately equal to “Gross County Product.” In a 
national model, this sum would correspond to Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP). 


TRADE COEFFICIENTS 


While the dollar flows depict the purchasing and 
selling patterns of the economy’s sectors, a more illus- 
trative picture of interdependence is presented in Table 
6. This is the table of trade coefficients which were com- 
puted as follows: To get the trade coefficients for Col- 
umn 1, divide each dollar entry (cell) in the column by 
the total output of Sector 1, For Column 2, divide each 
cell entry by the total dollar figure for the Other Agricul- 
ture sector, For example, the trade coefficient for cell 1,1 
(first row, first column) would be $42,713 divided by 
$3,721,243 or .011478, For cell 2,1 (second row, first 
column) it would be $41,529 divided by $3,721,243 or 
011160. For cell 1,2 (first row, second column) it 
would be $76,373 divided by $1,066,298 or .71624. 


The coefficients in, say, Column 1 represent that 
portion of total output of the Dependent Ranches sector 
which was spent in the purchase of business inputs from 
the sectors listed along the left side of the table. These 
coefficients represent the degree of dependence of a sec- 
tor upon all other sectors of the economy. To determine 
the input mix of an-industry, merely read down its re- 
spective column, Using Dependent Ranches as an exam- 
ple, it is seen that for every dollar of output of the sec- 
tor, its member firms purchased $0.01 (0.011478) worth 
of inputs from the other ranches in the same sector; 
$0.01 (0.011160) worth of inputs from the Other Agri- 
culture sector; $0.0005 (0.000451) from the Lodging 


sector; $0.05 (0.053203) worth of inputs from the Agri- 


cultural Services sector; $0.27 (0.266553) worth of in- — 


puts from the Automotive sector, and so on down Col- 
umn 1, This process can be repeated for any of the sec- 


tors listed across the top of the table. The sum of the first — 


14 rows in Table 6 is referred to as the “intermediate 
goods coefficient” for that sector. The Lumber sector’s 
intermediate goods coefficient is .237951 which indicates 
that for every dollar of gross receipts of that sector, 
$0.24 was spent in Grant County for goods and services 
used in production. 


ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


With the mechanics of reading the tables out of the 
way, it is now possible to discuss some of the charac- 
teristics of the Grant County economy as revealed by 
the transactions table (Table 5) and the trade coefficients 
table (Table 6). j 


Referring first to Table 5, it is seen that the majority 
of the cells in the first seven columns are either empty or 
contain relatively small entries. This occurs because the 
first six sectors are largely exporters, and the seventh 
is a large importer that in turn sells to very few of the 
other sectors in the economy. The two agricultural sec- 
tors export the majority of their output: (cattle) to the 
feedlots of other counties or states (except for some 
intraindustry trade and a few minor sales). The De- 
pendent Ranches sector exported 83% of its output, 
while the Other Agriculture sector exported 78% of its 
output. With this estimate of the magnitude of new 
money brought into the local economy, it is of interest to 
see how much of it was spent in intermediate produc- 
tion as compared to the other large exporting sector, 
Lumber, The Dependent Ranches sector spent just less 
than half ($0.48) of every dollar earned for the pur- 
chase of intermediate goods (for production purposes) 
from Grant County’s businesses (sum of Rows 1-14, 
Table 6). The Other Agriculture sector, although ac- 
counting for only 22% of the total agricultural output of 
the county, spent almost half of every income dollar 
($0.49) in the acquisition of intermediate goods and 
services. Thus the two agricultural sectors taken together 
purchased $0.48 worth of goods and services from Grant 
County businesses for every $1.00 of output they sold. 
The total amount spent in the county by the two sectors 
was $2,317,834. Of this amount, the Dependent Ranches 
sector spent $1,792,539, or over 77%. The Other Agri- 
culture sector spent $525,295 for the remaining 23%. 

The Lumber sector is the largest exporter, both in 
absolute quantity and in percent of its output (90%). At 
the same time, it spent much less in the local communi- 
ties per dollar of output ($0.24) than did either of the 
agricultural sectors. While its gross output was $13,- 
886,670, because of its low intermediate goods coeffi- 
cient, it spent only $3,304,324 on the acquisition of inter- 
mediate goods and services from the county’s businesses. 

The Dependent Ranches sector with a gross output 
of $3,721,243 and the Lumber sector with a gross out- 
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Table 6. Trade Coefficients, Grant County 


, Oregon, 1964 


PURCHASES 
Dependent Other Cafes and Agricultural 
Ranches Agriculture Lumber Mining Lodging Taverns Services 
Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
(1) Dependent: Ranches <3. 9). 3in-2.5 002 se 011478 071624 .003065 0 001376 0 004469 
(2) Other Agriculture -.. .011160 016204 .000124 0 0 0 0 
(3) Wunrtbeirtes Boers cx 0 0 083157 0 0 0 0 
43) Minit oa et eee Soe oe ie ge ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(Sy. Wodging Ai. tcne prc Rs tee ec i re 000451 001125 000323 .000201 0 0 0 
(6): Catestand> Lavert$ 2.22. ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
C7) *Nericaaltura le Services ssc asst < a eee ee 053203 035568 003241 083799 036092 0 0 
(8) Automotive = Stes... cc ee St re ee 266553 188616 078355 .028182 205197 029561 022276 
(9) Communication and Transportation ............---.-------- .000466 000485 003151 001933 .009731 004697 008010 
GlO)}? Bxotessional enn Sy ee 019703 038679 .000840 ; 0 006424 .003104 0 
(U1): Rareanicial eee reer ek cep 030585 028375 .005187 0 003768 002051 0 
(12) Construction Bi wt .009091 005476 .000248 .004804 0 007544 0 
(13) Products ......... oe = 048793 059951 053956 016413 113874 455594 013807 
(AAD: “Services eS cae er es a ee .030219 046532 006303 0 079439 049438 .000297 
‘Strrte Oty 14 eh ee eee es 481702 492635 237941 134332 455901 551989 048859 
G15) Hlotiseholds) ences soe Se Ree eee .097761 178796 301076 198064 174927 305384 .093750 
(16) Payments to Government .. 124592 118368 012053 072815 008752 009375 
(17Z)) Imports) =.=. nieee Ter oh. Ae Ee Th A 102266 033327 417587 028251 114887 824578 
(18) Depreciation and Neg. Inven, Changes ..................-- 193679 176874 031333 268106 .018988 023438 
PURCHASES 
Communica- 
tion and 
Transporta- 

Automotive tion Professional Financial Construction Products Services 

(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 

(1) Dependent: Ranches: <....2. 5 Se 3 0 0 0 000620 000917 .000981 .000570 
(2) Other Agriculture ; 0 0 0 0 0 .000049 005724 
(3) Lumber 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(4) Mining 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(5) WHodsing ieee 0 001102 0 0 005576 0 0 
(6) Cafes and Taverns 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(7) “Aericultural®Services: cst. ae ee oe ae ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CS ie ATILOMOLL VC eee Rese re ee a Ae 138763 .096005 0 .000085 093308 .002786 029247 
(9) Communication and Transportation -.........-..-....-.-.-- 012395 .020079 011183 005118 .012312 .009222 014823 
(CLO)! Professions ae Ge ees ee ee .000959 002729 .000405 000975 .003076 .002034 008526 
CLD: Barancial sarc ae een eee 2 ie ne, set Jee ee 0 .008632 0 (0) 016059 001307 006246 
C2 ConstruchiOnietn eee eee ee 0 .000184 0 0 .011024 .000291 0 
CUSIP TOUCES: corer eo ee ee ee Ee des Eero 008213 045412 015699 004236 107495 .053668 042912 
Gly Services* mee tsskc. een oe: eee ene pee 002086 .000827 003848 000417 001711 003123 0 
Sunt bn 140 ae. ae ce ee es ae tee 162416 174970 031135 011451 251478 .073461 108048 
G15») ‘Households 3es22.28...0e 8 cist een ee ees .099760 420147 490788 145249 166929 .092906 402265 
(16) Payments to Government 004722 093976 007959 030303 - 004645 .031426 036524 
G1 79e Inport ee ee 724972 .210474 395016 809486 551029 773588 354061 
(18) Depreciation and Neg. Inven. Changes .................--- .008130 100433 075102 003511 025919 028619 099102 
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put of $13,886,670 accounted for almost 40% of the 
total output of all the county’s commercial and agricul- 
tural firms ($45,339,429). Exports of these two sectors 
accounted for 75% of the basic income brought into 
Grant County in 1964 ($16 million out of $21 million). 
Of the total amount spent by all commercial and agri- 
cultural firms in the county for purchases of intermedi- 
ate goods and services, the Dependent Ranches sector 
and the Lumber sector accounted for 57%. Total pay- 
ments to Grant County households by commercial and 
agricultural businesses and government agencies in re- 
turn for labor and management services in 1964 
amounted to $10,338,665, Of this amount, the Lumber 
sector accounted for 40%, or $4,180,952. The De- 
pendent Ranches sector contributed another 4% ($363,- 
792). Thus it is seen that these two activities, which are 
highly dependent upon the use of federal land, account 
for the majority of economic activity in Grant County. 

A sector which is outside the processing portion of 
this model, but one that deserves some discussion, is the 
Household sector. Again, the coefficients in this row 
(Table 6) reflect the purchase of labor and entrepre- 
neurial inputs per dollar of gross income received by the 
respective sectors across the top of the table. For the 
most part, these coefficients indicate the degree of labor 
intensity of the various sectors. 

Several interesting aspects of these coefficients should 
be noted, First, there is a considerable difference in wage 
and salary payments between the two agricultural sec- 
tors. The Dependent Ranches sector pays a labor bill of 
less than $0.10 per dollar of gross sales, as compared to 
almost $0.18 per dollar for the Other Agriculture sec- 
tor. In view of the extensive nature of the former sec- 
tor, this difference might be expected. 

The Lumber sector paid a little over $0.30 of every 
dollar of gross income to Grant County residents for 
labor and management services. The Mining sector paid 
$0.20 of every dollar; the Communications and Trans- 
portation: sector and the Professional Services sector 
paid $0.42 and $0.49, respectively, per dollar of gross 
income, The other large coefficient belongs to the Serv- 
ices sector which paid $0.40 for labor per dollar of sales. 
The significance of these particular coefficients is mani- 
fest when it is realized that for every dollar change in 
gross income of one of the sectors, household incomes in 
that sector change by at least the amount of the coeffi- 
cient for that sector. 

Because the headquarters of the mining firms operat- 
ing in Grant County are not located within the county, 
and because of the remote location of the mining activ- 
ity, this sector has a low intermediate goods coefficient 
of .134332, Most of the mining operations depend on 
sources outside of Grant County for a large share of 
their supplies, and thus their expenditures within the 
county are relatively small. 

The Lodging sector is a large “exporter,” in that 
the main part of its business (74%) comes from non- 
residents of Grant County. This basic income is then 


utilized to purchase intermediate goods from local busi- 
nesses at the rate of $0.46 per dollar of income by the 
Lodging sector. The Cafes and Taverns sector is also 
an exporter of goods and services in a manner similar 
to the Lodging sector. Forty percent of the income of 
the Cafes and Taverns sector came from outside Grant 
County. For every dollar of income received by this 
sector, $0.55 was spent within the county for purchases 
of intermediate goods and services. While no attempt 
was made to specify the importance of the recreation 
“industry” to the county, the Lodging and Cafes and 
Taverns sectors account for much of the business which 
comes from tourists, hunters, and other noncounty 
residents. 

The Agricultural Services sector is, as would be ex- 
pected, a large importer of goods that are in turn resold 
to the agricultural sectors, The purchases of this sector 
from others within the county and the distribution of 
its sales to them are minimal, since it deals in unique 
merchandise which cannot be acquired within the 
county and for which the demand is concentrated in 
the agricultural sectors, 


The remaining seven sectors all participate in inter- 
sector trade to a greater degree than do the first seven. 
None is a particularly large exporter ; the Communica- 
tions and Transportation sector is the only one that re- 
ceives anywhere near one half of its income from out- 
side the county. Both the Automotive and the Products 
sectors are large importers, as might be expected, 


The foregoing represents a quantitative description 
of the economy of Grant County. It can be seen from 
the transactions table that the county’s economic role is 
largely that of an exporter of raw materials, There is a 
conspicuous lack of any value-adding activity (manufac- 
turing) in the county, The two largest industries—live- 
stock and lumber—export 83% and 90%, respectively, 
of their gross output; they are also the two activities 
most dependent upon public lands, However, an econ- 
omy must not only have industries which export, it must 
also have extensive trade between these industries and 
other firms in the economy in order to reap the full 
benefit of the exporting activities. 


Before proceeding to investigate the impact of 
changes in federal land use, brief mention will be made 
of the possibilities for guidance in general regional de- 
velopment which are available from input-output models. 


The first step is the derivation of a table of direct 
and indirect requirements per dollar change in the out- 
put of any given sector. The indirect effect is the result 
of the interdependence of the economy’s businesses, 
going beyond the interdependencies portrayed so far. 
When the output (gross sales) of any sector is reduced 
(or increased), it in turn buys fewer (more) inputs 
from its suppliers, When the output of these suppliers 
is reduced (increased), they in-turn buy fewer (more) 
inputs from their respective suppliers. This process re- 
peats itself through as many rounds as required to reach 


SALES 
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Table 7. Direct and Indirect Trade Coefficients, Grant County, Oregon, 1964 


PURCHASES 
Dependent Other Cafes and Agricultural | 
Ranches Agriculture Lumber Mining Lodging Taverns Services 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) im C0) (7) 
(1) Dependent Ranches 1.012810 074045 003488 000404 .001768 000545 004542 
(2) Other Agriculture 011679 1.017609 .000224 .000007 .000495 .000328 .000056 
(3) Dutiher 2s. ees 0 0 1.090699 0 0 0 0 
(4) Mining Ls 0 0 0 1.000000 0 0 0 
(5) edging? &..2.F 2. .000530 .001220 000362 .000232 1.000019 .000056 .000012 
(6) Cafes and Taverns 0 0 0 0 0 1.000000 0 
(@aAsriculturaleServicess 5.22) eeee ee, cee eee 054319 040178 .003742 083829 .036204 .000043 1.000244 
(Se Atrtomotive (oc. tt eee ee ee 320594 250459 101663 .036046 244775 039934 .028336 
(9) Communication and Transportation .. 006569 006244 005595 003368 .015856 .010811 008695 
(10) Professional 021201 041736 .001310 .000110 .007710 .004648 .000179 
(11) Financial ........ nes 28. 031797 031714 005956 000148 004644 003249 .000240 
(12) Construction &: .009394 006339 .000327 .004868 .000060 .007780 000048 
(iS) Products #5. rea 059935 075341 .064053 019655 127675 485646 015530 
GLAD Services: acre pet an cee ee a .032180 050645 007445 .000204 .080482 051116 .000554 
ROTATS Mc oe tee tence ee ete, Pe eee ee ES 1.561008 1.595530 1.284864 1.148871 1.519688 1.604156 1.058436 
Oo 
0 @) 
pad 
PURCHASES 
Communica- : 
tion and 
Transporta- 
Automotive tion Professional Financial Construction Products Services 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
(1) Dependent Ranches .000014 .000059 .000021 .000633 .001078 .001059 001052 
(2) Other Agriculture 000015 .000011 .000024 .000010 .000035 000084 .005836 
(332 eum berg 20 cS Sie. coe ates BO ee eae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
AIM Trini 2a oe ee ec eyes at ee ee, 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(np odoin gies. =. cree 2 .000016 .001128 .000013 .000006 .005656 .000014 .000025 
(G6) Cafes and= Taverns) Ses 2.2.2. ee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
€ Zo PAS TICE IEA SOL VICES ae seee cress cok co hey Se ee .000002 .000044 .000002 .000034 000263 .000060 .000264 
Si) Atitom Give. Seaweed son ee 1.162909 pee 114507 001505 000922 113454 005048 037560 
(9) Communication and Transportation -......2.2....2.-.------ 014865 1.022529 011661 .005300 015476 .010106 016197 
(lO), Brotessional, te -Se.0 ee eee A es .001201 .003034 1.000509 001017 003602 .002240 008964 
Cl iy" Banatictal pest ee ee ee eh eee ee .000159 .008910 000149 1.000075 016599 .001530 .006650 
(PANG rer crs gh er utos Uae ey se| Mae eee Ae  ee- So a .000006 .000206 .000008 .000008 1.011194 .000323 .000059 
DGS aE ea ars (00 ieee Sa Ae ees ie eNO = ee: 010943 050377 017354 004812 117596 1.057536 .047091 
MLA YUSErVICES, pemeete eNee eric oth abet eee. .002479 001349 .003920 .000462 .002851 .003368 1.000582 


Ahoy OCy nee ee ee Se ee 1.192609 1.202154 1.035166 1.013279 1.287804 1.081368 1.124280 
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a new equilibrium position. The results of these interac- 
tions are incorporated in a new table of coefficients to 
show the direct effects of a change in output plus addi- 
tional indirect effects.° These coefficients are presented 
in Table 7.*° 


Table 7 is read in the same manner as the previous 
table of coefficients (Table 6). For a $1.00 change in 
final demand of a sector listed across the top, the sectors 
listed along the left side of the table will have their out- 
put changed by the amount of the coefficient. In other 
words, a $1.00 change in the output of the Dependent 
Ranches sector will cause a $0.01 change in both of the 
agricultural sectors, no change in either the Lumber or 
Mining sector, a very small change in the Lodging sec- 
tor, no change in the Cafes and Taverns sector, a $0.05 
change in the Agricultural Services sector, and so on 
down Column 1. The sum of each column shows the total 
change in business output in the county for a $1.00 
change in the output of the respective sector. This lat- 
ter coefficient is herein referred to as the “business in- 
come multiplier.” 


The change in gross sales of the various sectors is 
not the only impact to consider. When the output of a 
sector declines (or increases), there will be a reduction 
(increase) in the quantity of labor and management 
services demanded by that sector. The magnitude of this 
impact is depicted by the household income multipliers 
presented in Table 8. 


Table 8. Household Income Multipliers for the 
Fourteen Sectors of the Grant County Model, 1964 


Household Household 
income income 
multiplier multiplier 
Dependent Ranches .. 1.801680 Communication and 
Other Agriculture .. 1.534112 Transportation ...... 1.069352 


Lumber 1.169734 Professional .............. 1.017360 
Mining 41079510) 3 Financial. 1.024310 
Lodging 1.477028 Construction 1.222046 
Cafes and Taverns .. 1.256677 Products. ........... 1.139410 
Agricultural Services 1.093387 Services -.....---....------ 1,053974 


Antomotive i sss, 25 1.251925 


The household income multiplier shows how much 
the total household incomes in Grant County would 
change for a $1.00 change in household income of any 
one of the 14 sectors, For example, a $1.00 change in 
household incomes of the Dependent Ranches sector 
would cause a change in total county household income 
of $1.80 (an additional $0.80 in the other 13 sectors). 


® The actual changes occur in final demand but, for conven- 
ience, are treated here as changes in output. 


* The equations used in compiling Table 7 are presented in 
the Appendix. 


* See the Appendix for details of their derivation. 


By utilizing the information contained in Tables 7 
and 8 it is possible to select those sectors which, if their 
output were increased, would have the greatest effect 
upon the general health of the local economy, Refer- 
ring to Table 7, the row of business income multipliers 
will be discussed first. Reading across the bottom row of 
Table 7 indicates that for a $1.00 change in the output 
of the Dependent Ranches sector, an additional $0.56 
worth of business income would be generated in the 
county. For Other Agriculture, the generated business 
would be $0.60 for a $1.00 increase in its output; for 
Lumber, $0.28; for Mining, $0.15; and so on across the 
row. 

Two sectors which cater to outside visitors (for ex- 
ample, tourists) are the Lodging, and the Cafes and 
Taverns sectors. The coefficients for these two sectors 
are $1.52 and $1.60, respectively. The two rank in the 
top four (along with the two agricultural sectors) of 
the 14 sectors. An increase in tourists in Grant County 
would have a fairly significant impact upon business 
income, 

When the information from Table 7 is coupled with 
that in Table 8, a more complete picture of the sensitive 
sectors is revealed, The latter table shows the household 
income multipliers and indicates the extent to which 
total county household income would be increased for a 
$1.00 increase (or decrease) in the household incomes 
of any of the 14 sectors. Again, the same four sec- 
tors come out on top. Dependent Ranches is first with 
$1.80, followed by Other Agriculture with a multiplier 
of $1.53. The Lodging sector is third at $1.48, with 
the Cafes and Taverns sector fourth at $1.26. 


Increases or decreases in the output of any, or all 
four, of these sectors would have a greater impact on 
business income, as well as household income, than 
would similar changes in any of the other sectors in the 
county. 

It should be pointed out that the household income 
multiplier, as computed here, is a low estimate of the 
changes in household incomes; because the model uti- 
lized contained households as exogenous (outside the 
processing portion of the matrix), the magnitude of 
the multiplier is less than it would be if households were 
endogenous to the model. By “closing” the model with 
respect to households, we permit business-induced 
changes in household expenditures to enter into the in- 
terdependence between the sectors. This is the more 
realistic (and empirically difficult) way to handle the 
household sector; it permits the “consumption func- 
tion” phenomenon to be operative, Increased business in- 
come in one or more sectors means more business for 
all other county firms. When this happens, increased 
wage payments result in higher incomes to employees, 
which further increase the volume of sales among 
county businesses. If the more realistic model had been 
employed in Grant County, the household income multi- 
pliers would be larger than those obtained with this 
model, 
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Impact Upon the Local Economy 


From Changes in Federal Land Use 


The two primary commercial uses of federal land— 
livestock grazing and timber production—are suscepti- 
ble to policy changes which could influence considerably 
their gross output. To explore the effects of such 
changes on business and household incomes in Grant 
County, two hypothetical changes in federal land use 
will be outlined. 


A reduction, rather than an increase, in the quantity 
of federal grazing was utilized because information was 
available on the probable impact on gross ranch income 
from a 20% reduction. An increase in timber harvest 
was used because it was felt that an increase in federal 
allowable cut in the county was more likely than a reduc- 
tion, In actuality, the two contingencies are not inde- 
pendent of each other. Recent research at Oregon State 
University indicates that improved timber management 
practices in northeastern Oregon, such as thinning as 
well as logging practices in general, reduce competition 
and enhance the growth of understory vegetation. There- 
fore, an increase in timber harvest might also make it 
possible to increase the amount of grazing in the county 


(7). 


Reduction in Federal Grazing 


A reduction in grazing would not necessarily have 
the same effect on all of the dependent ranches in Grant 
County; some would continue their operation unchanged, 
while others might be required to change considerably. 
Any discussion concerning these impacts upon ranch 
operation must necessarily proceed with many assump- 
tions about current ranching operations and _ the 
strategies which would be followed by ranchers in the 
face of a lesser quantity of available federal grazing. 


Since the concern here is with the aggregate effects, 
the emphasis of the impact on individual ranch firms is 


minimized, A recent study sponsored by the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management is utilized 
to arrive at gross ranch income changes from a 20% 
reduction in the quantity of permitted federal grazing 
(2, 15). The 20% reduction is an arbitrary figure which 
was used in the Caton study and will be utilized here to 
illustrate the technique of projecting with input-output 
models as well as to give an indication of the impact 
upon the local economy from such a reduction. 

There are four types of possible reductions: 1) 
a reduction in permitted numbers; 2) a reduction in 
length of grazing season; 3) a reduction in both; or 
4) complete elimination of federal grazing in an area. 
Each of these different types of reductions would pro- 
duce quite dissimilar effects on an individual ranch oper- 
ation. Although every ranch would not be reduced by 
20% of its federal AUM’s, the overall effect would 
amount to this figure; some ranches would be reduced 
more than this, some less, and some not at all. 


REDUCTION IN GROSS RANCH INCOME 


The work by Caton provides the information from 
which the prediction of economic impact is computed, 
Caton found the percentage reduction in gross ranch 
income resulting from a 20% reduction in AUM’s of 
federal grazing for each of five ranch-size categories. 
Table 9 illustrates how the reduction in gross ranch in- 
come of the Dependent Ranches sector was computed. 
Total ranch sales (gross income) for the Dependent 
Ranches sector in 1964 was $3,721,243. Projected gross 
sales of the sector are $3,321,665 for a direct reduction 


of $399,578, or 11%. 


BUSINESS INCOME EFFECT 


With the information contained in Tables 7 and 9, 
it is possible to simulate possible effects from a change 
in the output of any, or all, of the 14 sectors. 


Table 9. Calculation of Reduction in Gross Ranch Income of the Dependent Ranches Sector Resulting 
from a 20% Reduction in Allowable Federal Range Use 


Total 

Size in Previous Percent Projected No. of income of 
no. of gross reduction gross ranches each 

cows income in gross income each size group 

owned (average) income’ (average) size (4 X 5) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 05) : (6) 

<150 $ 8,777 9 $ 7,987 53 $ 423,311 
150-250 17,074 10 15,367 34 522,478 
251-400 27,984 11 24,906 24 622,650 
401-650 39,900 10 35,910 18 646,380 
>650 96,752 12 85,142 13 1,106,846 
TOTALS 143 $3,321,665 


1From Caton: Percent gross income reduction figures are for each of the five size categories as a result of a 20% reduction in federal grazing use. 


As shown previously, the total output of the De- 
pendent Ranches sector would decrease by $399,578 if 
a 20% reduction in federal grazing were imposed, With 
this lower output, the model was rerun and the indicated 
reductions in sector output are detailed in Table 10. 
The first two columns of Table 10 are taken from Table 
5, and they represent the final demand columns (15-18) 
and the total output column, respectively. The third 
column in Table 10 is the projected level of final demand 
for the 14 sectors. It will be noticed that only one entry 
in Column 3 differs from Column 1, that of the De- 
pendent Ranches sector, The projected final demand is 
$399,578 less than the original final demand, the pre- 
cise amount of the projected decrease in output of that 
sector, 

When the new system is solved, as illustrated in the 
Appendix, a new column of sector outputs is derived. 
This is the fourth column in Table 10. Column 5 pre- 
sents the reduction for each of the 14 sectors and the 
total projected reduction in output. 


It will be noticed that the Dependent Ranches sector 
has had its output reduced by $404,691, This is $5,113 
greater than the initial reduction of $399,578 and repre- 
sents the indirect effects previously mentioned. 

The reduction in federal grazing had different sec- 
ondary effects upon the various sectors of the economy. 
Although the Automotive sector suffered the largest 
absolute loss, the Agricultural Services sector was re- 
duced over 5.5%. The Automotive sector was the second 
most affected industry with a loss of 1.6%. 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME EFFECT 


Toproject the impact on household income from a20% 
reduction in federal grazing, several steps are required. 
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First, the decline in household income of the Dependent 
Ranches sector must be computed. This is done by multi- 
plying the household coefficient (Table 6, Row 15) of 
the Dependent Ranches sector times the change in out- 
put of that sector, Thus, 
($.097761) ($404,691) == $39,563 

is the amount that household income in the Dependent 
Ranches sector would fall as a result of the reduction. 

Then to project the impact on total county house- 
hold income from this change in the Dependent Ranches 
income, the household income multiplier (Table 8) for 
the sector is multiplied by this change, This gives: 

($39,563) (1.801680), which yields $71,280. 

Thus the loss to total county household income from 
a 20% reduction in federal grazing would be $71,280. 
More than half of this loss ($39,563 plus) would occur 
in the Dependent Ranches sector, while the remainder 
would come from the other 13 sectors, The reason the 
household income loss in the Dependent Ranches sector 
would be greater than the $39,563 is the same as be- 
fore; this amount represents the direct loss only. With 
households having a lower income, aggregate demand in 
the county would decline. When this happens, gross 
sales of the business firms are decreased. They, in turn, 
buy fewer labor services from households. The gross 
sales of the Dependent Ranches sector declines along 
with the other sectors, and its households receive less 
income, 

In addition to the loss of retail trade and household 
income, there are other changes which might occur. 
With lower household incomes, it is possible that some 
of the reduction might be reflected in unemployment 
increases in several of the sectors most adversely af- 
fected. Investment expenditures might be curtailed, 


Table 10. Results of a 20% Reduction in Federal Grazing, Grant County, Oregon 
Final Total Projected Projected 
demand output final total Reduction 
(1964) (1964) demand output in total 
$ $ $ output Percent 
Y; 6 Y; ee $ reduction’ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Dependent Ranches ...................- 3,543,857 3,721,243 3,144,279 3,316,552 404,691 10.88 
Other Agriculture -......0.0........... 999,455 1,066,298 999,455 1,061,631 4,667 0.44 
Lumber 12,731,894 13,886,670 12,731,894 13,886,670 — 0 
Mining 358,000 358,000 358,000 358,000 _ 0 
Lodging 402,610 415,600 402,610 415,388 212 0.05 
Catesiandhaverns: 22s 763,500 763,500 763,500 763,500 — 0 
Agricultural Services ............-.-. 58,092 384,000 58,092 362,295 21,705 5.65 
AMtOMOtiVe ois. eee See 4,266,168 8,027,277 4,266,168 7,899,175 128,102 1.60 
Communication and Trans- 
portation 759,162 1,088,453 759,162 1,085,828 2,625 0.24 
Professional .. 931,848 1,110,118 931,848 1,101,647 8,471 0.76 
Financial ...........: 659,964 922,831 659,964 910,126 12,705 1.38 
Construction .. 717,307 780,135 717,307 776,381 3,754 0.48 
Products 9,513,829 11,812,485 9,513,829 11,788,536 23,949 0.20 
Servicesey Re) chmeeies tenes 621,827 1,002,819 621,827 989,961 12,858 1.28 
DOTA S ianet > caudate 45,339,429 44,715,690 623,739 bee 


1 Each figure is the percent change for that respective sector. The sum of this column is meaningless unless weighted, The percentage change in 


total business is found by 623,739/45,339,429 & 100 = 1.37%. 
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which could further decrease future output of some of 
the sectors, The present decline in county population 
might possibly be accentuated if there were fewer jobs 
available, On the other hand, if recreation became an im- 
portant county “product,” the enumerated losses could 
possibly be compensated for, Other sectors would ex- 
perience an increase in output (probably the Lodging, 
Cafes and Taverns, and Automotive sectors), Although 
somewhat rearranged, net changes in employment, in- 
vestment, retail sales, and household incomes could be 
zero. It was not the intent to investigate which use of 
public lands would maximize these particular items, but 
to demonstrate the effects of changing one of the present 
uses, 


In addition to the above-mentioned changes, a reduc- 
tion in the quantity of federal grazing could influence the 
trade relationships of several sectors, particularly the 
two agricultural ones, It is possible that trade between 
the two agricultural sectors might increase if the De- 
pendent Ranches sector were denied access to the fed- 
eral range. This would manifest itself in an increased 
quantity of hay sold to the Dependent Ranches sector 
by the Other Agriculture sector or in an increased quan- 
tity of pasture and rangeland which was owned by the 
Other Agriculture sector being rented or leased to De- 
pendent Ranches. This would require excess capacity 
in the Other Agriculture sector or a bidding away of 
resources by the Dependent Ranches. If some of the 
ranches affected by a reduction solved part of the prob- 
lem by purchasing more hay (an expensive long-run 
solution) from outside the county, this would increase 
the proportion of their gross receipts which left the 
county (leakage) and would show up as increased im- 
ports. If this importation of hay were carried out by the 
Agricultural Services sector, two of the coefficients in 
Table 6 would change: the proportion of gross sales 
spent on imports by the Agricultural Services sector 
would increase, and the proportion of gross receipts of 
the Dependent Ranches sector which was spent in the 
Agriculture Services sector would increase, There prob- 
ably are other changes which might occur, but further 
speculation is unnecessary. Much more research and 
thought is necessary to correctly predict coefficient 
changes. 


Increase in Timber Harvest 


In view of the fact that 75% of the logs harvested 
in Grant County in 1964 were from federal land, the 
lumber industry in the county is highly sensitive to pol- 
icy concerning allowable cut from national forests, A 
change in policy could have a significant effect on the 
economy, 


Several factors could enter into a change in the al- 
lowable cut from federal land. Changing markets have 
created a demand for various species which were here- 
tofore uneconomical to harvest. Also, timber stand im- 
provement projects in recent years have increased the 


Lumber production is an important economic activity in Grant 
County. Most of the logs come from national forest land. 
(Courtesy U.S. Forest Service.) 


quantity of marketable logs on many forests. As a re- 
sult, it appears that if a change in allowable cut were 
enacted, it would be a slight increase. 


INCREASE IN GROSS OUTPUT OF THE LUMBER SECTOR 


The Lumber sector’ consists of three subsectors: 
the mills, the loggers who harvest the timber, and the 
trucking firms which haul both logs and processed lum- 
ber. There were six commercial lumber mills in Grant 
County in 1964 and each processed logs harvested within 
the county, The processed lumber was then hauled out 
of the county to either Burns, Baker, Pendleton, or 
Prineville. The total output (gross receipts) of the 
mill subsector was the value of processed lumber shipped 
by these six mills. Added to this are other miscellaneous 
mill receipts. 


The logging and hauling subsectors are the other 
portion of the Lumber sector, and their gross output is 
represented by the total value of their services for 1964. 


To investigate the possible impact from an increase 
in the allowable cut of federally owned timber, a hypoth- 
esized increase in the output of the Lumber sector was 
traced through the model. An increase of 10% in the 
sector’s output would be $1,388,667, which would bring 
the gross output of the Lumber sector to $15,275,337. 
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BUSINESS INCOME EFFECT 


The analysis here will parallel that of the preceding 
section where the impact from a reduction in grazing 
was investigated. Table 11 presents the results from the 
10% increase in output of the Lumber sector. Columns 
1 and 2 are taken from Table 5 and represent the final 
demand in 1964 and the total output in 1964, respec- 
tively, for the 14 sectors. To simulate the increase, the 
final demand of the Lumber sector is increased by the 
amount of the direct effect upon the sector, or $1,388,- 
667. This brings the projected final demand of the sector 
to $14,120,561 ($12,731,894 plus $1,388,667). Notice 
that the projected final demands of the other 13 sec- 
tors are unchanged, The model is then solved to derive 
new total projected outputs for all 14 sectors. These are 
shown in Column 4 of Table 11. Column 5 of the same 
table shows the increase in sector output which would 
be expected to result from an increase in the output of 
the Lumber sector. It is observed that the increase in 
the output of the Lumber sector is greater than the orig- 
inal $1,388,667 by $125,945. This again is a manifesta- 
tion of the economic interdependence within the econ- 
omy. 


The greatest increase is in the Automotive sector 
which would experience an almost 2% increase in out- 
put, or $141,176. The second most significant increase 
(percentage) is in the Agricultural Services sector, a 
1.35% change. The absolute change of this sector is over- 
shadowed by several others, but its relative increase is 
greater, 


Table 11. Results of a 10% Increase in Gross Sales (Output) of the Lumber Sector, Grant County, Oregon 


HouSEHOLD INCOME EFFECT 


As in the case of a reduction in federal grazing, the 
impact of an increase in timber harvest upon Grant 
County household incomes is presented. The income 
multiplier for each of the 14 sectors was previously 
computed (Table 8). 

To project the impact upon all household incomes in 
Grant County, the impact upon households in the Lum- 
ber sector must first be computed, This is accomplished 
by multiplying the household coefficient (Table 6, Row 
15) of the Lumber sector times the total change in that 
sector. Thus, 

($.301076) X ($1,514,612) = $456,013 
is the amount that household incomes in the Lumber 
sector would increase from the 10% increase in output. 
To estimate the ultimate impact upon total county house- 
hold income, this figure is multiplied by the household 
income multiplier of the Lumber sector: 

($456,013) (1.169734) = $533,414. ] 

The total increase to Grant County household in- 
comes would therefore be $533,414; $456,013 of this 
would be in the Lumber sector, with the remaining $77,- 
401 coming as increased incomes to the households of the 
other 13 sectors, 

Just as in the case of a change in the quantity of fed- 
eral grazing, there are other changes which might take 
place. The increased household incomes could reflect 
more earnings by presently employed workers as well as 
more jobs, Investment could be stimulated, and this 
might further increase gross receipts and household 
incomes, ' 


. 


Final Total Projected Projected 
demand output final total Increase 
(1964) (1964) demand output in 
$ $ output Percent 
Y; XxX; VY; wy, $x increase’ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Dependent Ranches .................... 3,543,857 3,721,243 3,543,857 3,726,087 4,844 0.13 
Other Agriculture 999,455 1,066,298 999,455 1,066,609 311 0.03 
12,731,894 13,886,670 14,120,561 15,401,282 1,514,612 10.91 
358,000 358,000 358,000 358,000 — 0 
402,610 415,600 402,610 416,103 503 0.12 
763,500 763,500 763,500 763,500 — 0 
Agricultural Services ...............- 58,092 384,000 58,092 389,196 5,196 35 
STIL OMI OULV Gyr ree 4,266,168 8,027,277 4,266,168 8,168,453 141,176 1.76 
Communication and Trans- 
portation 759,162 1,088,453 759,162 1,096,223 7,770 0.72 
Professional 931,848 1,110,118 931,848 T0937, 1,819 0.16 
Pinanctalle sa 659,964 922,831 659,964 931,102 8,271 0.90 
Construction ... 717,307 780,135 717,307 780,589 454 0.06 
Broducts ) ose 9,513,829 11,812,485 9,513,829 11,901,433 88,948 0.75 
SERVICOS ab gc oe Se 621,827 1,002,819 621,827 1,013,158 10,339 1.03 
TOTALGIEN...1. see ee ee Tek 45,339,429 47,123,672 1,784,243 3.94 


1 Each figure is the percent change for that respective sector. The sum of this column is meaningless unless weighted. The percentage change in total 


county business is found by 1,784,243/45,339,429 K 100 = 3.94. 
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Scope of the Findings 


While the stated relationships and interactions hold 
for Grant County, their applicability to other areas of 
eastern Oregon, and indeed the West, greatly influence 
their significance, It is reasonable to assume that pro- 
duction of livestock or harvested timber is basically the 
same between and among somewhat similar regions. 
That is to sav, beef production or the harvesting of 
timber in Grant County requires approximately the same 
quantity of the various inputs per dollar of output as do 
the same activities in other reasonably similar areas. 
Ranchers with federal grazing in Harney, Baker, Crook, 
or Lake counties can be expected to buy approximately 
the same proportion of inputs from the Agricultural 
Services sector, the Automotive sector, the Communica- 
tions and Transportation sector, the Professional Serv- 
ices sector, the Financial sector, and so forth as do 
ranchers with federal grazing in Grant County. The 
same would hold for similar regions in other western 
states. 

What will change, of course, is the relative impor- 
tance of federal lands to beef and lumber production and 
the relative importance of these two activities in the 
total economic milieu of a county, 

Concerning federal range use, if the area in question 
were the 19-county area of eastern Oregon, and if fed- 
eral range beef production were of similar relative im- 
portance in this larger area as in Grant County, then 
ranchers with federal grazing could be expected to spend 
at least as much per dollar of output as they do in Grant 
County, The reason they would spend as much, and 
probably more, is that this larger area would be more 
self-sufficient than Grant County. There would be less 
need to import from outside of the system. 

The relative importance of public lands to beef pro- 
duction is not the same in all counties of eastern Oregon 


as revealed in Table 3. Harney, Grant, and Lake coun- 
ties are all very similar in relevant aspects, and thus it 
appears that agricultural activity in the three counties is 
equally dependent upon federal lands, 


Agricultural production in the counties of Baker, 
Wallowa, Deschutes, Crook, Wheeler, Malheur, Klam- 
ath, and Union is less dependent upon federal lands 
than in the first three counties enumerated. However, 
these counties have sizeable tracts of federal range, and 
the production of beef cattle in relation to the total agri- 
culture is fairly similar, Although ranchers with federal 
grazing would spend approximately the same amount per 
dollar of output in these counties as would ranchers in 
Harney, Grant, and Lake counties, the relative im- 
portance of federal range operations is not as great. 
Although the absolute amount might be more than in 
Grant County, the relative significance to the total eco- 
nomic output would be somewhat less. 


The remaining eight counties are Umatilla, Jeffer- 
son, Morrow, Wasco, Gilliam, Jackson, Sherman, and 
Hood River, Other agricultural activities in these coun- 
ties overshadow the importance of range-beef produc- 
tion to the extent that one is much less confident in ap- 
plying the findings of this study to them, 


The lumber industry in eastern Oregon was not 
studied in the same detail as the range-livestock industry 
and, therefore, to generalize for eastern Oregon would 
be highly speculative. Of the 19 counties in eastern 
Oregon, 9 obtained more than 60% of their total log 
production (1964) from Forest Service lands, How- 
ever, more information is needed on the lumber indus- 
try to accurately predict how closely the results for 
Grant County would apply for the rest of eastern 
Oregon, 
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Appendix 


The Input-Output Model as a Predictive Device 


The technique of predicting with input-output mod- 
els can best be illustrated in equation form. Equation 
(1) presents the input-output system with its only vari- 
able, namely output, being dependent upon two param- 
eters; final demand and the input-output coefficients. 
Equations (1) through (6) trace the solution of the 
model and the derivation of the inverse matrix.’? The 
inverse matrix, or matrix of direct and indirect coeffi- 
cients, shows the total change in required purchases of 
one sector from all other sectors, for a $1.00 change in 
final demand of that one sector. 


The input-output system can be expressed as: 


Xi=3 aij Xj + Vi ae yy Bt (1) 


j=1 


where X; represents total output of the 7th sector, 


n 
aj; Xj; represents total demand in the ith sector as 
j=1 


* For a more exhaustive treatment of input-output solutions, 
see: Dwyer (4), Chenery and Clark (3), and Evans (5). 


depicted by the processing portion, and Yj; repre- 
sents final demand in the ith sector, Rewriting equa- 
tion (1) in matrix form yields 


X=AX+Y (2) 


or 
Xx —- AX SSF (3) 
where 
X represents a column vector of outputs for the 
economy (m elements), 


A represents the m * n matrix of trade coefficients 
(a;j’s), and 


Y represents the column vector of final demand (m 
elements ). 


With J representing an identity matrix’*, X can be 
multiplied times /, leaving it unchanged; that is (JX = 
» Ge ; 


** An identity matrix is one in which all elements are zero ex- 
cept those in the principal diagonal, i.e., starting in the upper 
left-hand corner and proceeding diagonally to the lower right- 
hand corner. The elements in the principal diagonal are ones. 
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Thus, equation (3) can be rewritten as 


IX -AX = [I-A]X=Y (4) 
Solving for X in equation (4) yields 
x S9[ bj Y (5) 


This provides a solution for the system. The inverse 
of [J — A] can be used for estimating new levels of out- 
put; for predicted levels of final demand (Y), equation 
(6) yields the projected levels of total output (X), ° 


Ker), [P] (6) 


THE HOUSEHOLD INCOME MULTIPLIER 


The household income multiplier depicts the total 
change in county household income from a $1.00 change 
in the output of any of the sectors in the economy. The 
multiplier is computed using Table 7 and the a,;; ele- 
ments (household row, Columns 1-14) of Table 5 (trade 
coefficients matrix ).14 14;,, which is the household income 
multiplier of the kth sector, is found by: 


14.0 55 Vik (7) 
Me 
iy cy ot 


where 
@y5; represents the value of purchased labor services 
from the household sector by the jth sector per 
dollar of gross output in the jth sector, and 


rix represents the elements of [/—A]~1; the number- 
ical values are found in Table 7, 


SECTORS OF THE GRANT COUNTY MODEL 


The following table lists the 14 sectors as defined in 
the Grant County model and the types of businesses 
found in each, 


“ For a more thorough discussion of the income and employ- 
ment multipliers see Lofting and McGauhey (7), and Moore and 
Petersen (10). 


Appendix Table 1. Sectors and Subsectors of 
Grant County Businesses, 1964 


Sector Subsector 


Dependent Ranches .......... Cattle ranches with Forest Service or 
Bureau of Land Management graz- 
ing privileges 


Other Agriculture All other farms and ranches 


Bumbereestst ace chan Lumber mills, logging, and lumber 
trucking 

Mining 

Lodging: pst be. Hotels, motels, trailer parks, apart- 


ments, and resorts 
Cafes and Taverns 


Agricultural Services ...... Feed, seed, and farm machinery 
Automotive Sales and 
Services ee he Gas and oil distributors, service sta- 
tions, auto repairs, auto sales, tires, 
auto supplies, and machine shops 
Communications and 
Transportation | ............ Radio stations, newspapers, trucking, 
Western Union, T.V. cable, busses, 
railroads, telephones, and aircraft 
Professional Services ...... Physicians and dentists, attorneys, op- 
tometrists, accounts, hospital serv- 
ices, and veterinarians 


Financial 72peesees 2. Banks and loan agencies 
Construction ..............--.-.-.Lumber (retail), contractors, and 
hardware 


Product oriented (whole- 
sale ‘and retail), <-.:-.<. Groceries, furniture, department and 
variety, florists, jewelers, electricity 
and gas, clothing and shoes, appli- 
ances, drug stores, machinery deal- 
ers, office supplies, and all other 
(dairy, photo, Sears, Montgomery 
Ward, liquor store, saw shop, etc.) 
Service oriented (whole- 
sale and retail) ............ Barber and beauty shop, insurance and 
real estate, laundry and cleaning, 
nonprofit organizations (churches, 
Elks Club, etc.), entertainment 
(movies, golf, bowling), saddle- 
maker, garbage disposal, other re- 
pairs (gunsmith, etc.), undertaking, 
and all other (credit bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce) 
Households. (2.2220 All private individuals 
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RANGE HIstorRy—GRANT COUNTY, OREG. 


USE OF RANGELAND 


At the turn of the century, the hills of Grant County were already seeing 
considerable use by domestic livestock. At this time, cattle were run primarily 
for their hides. In later years, the primary concern was in numbers of cattle 
aes little thought to what effect cattle numbers were having on the range 
orage. 

The present day operators must fully consider the pounds of beef or lamb 
he can produce and the cost of the production. The greatest need, then, is 
for improved forage cover not only for more economical meat production but 
to meet the many needs of related resources including deer, watersheds, etc. 

Early records show very few deer existing in the county. The first white 
man found only white tail deer along the river and creek bottoms. Mule deer 
numbers built up rapidly starting in the early 1920’s. By the middle 30’s they 
were built up to where they starved to death by the thousands on the lower 
elevations or deer wintering areas. This situation continued until the late 
50’s. The deer were competing with domestic livestock for the available forage 
on the lower elevation ranges which further aggravated the range condition. 


JUNIPER AND TREE THICKETS CAUSE REDUCTION IN FORAGE 


The over-use of the range, both private and public, in the early 1900’s played 
a big part in starting the invasion of juniper and timber thickets that contribute 
heavily to the downward trend in forage production today for both domestic 
livestock and big game. Destroying the forage cover reduced the competition 
giving these tree species a chance to take hold. Fire prevention has also given 
the various tree species a chance to take over the land. 


AGENCY AND RANCHER COOPERATION 


Past experiences here in Grant County clearly show that the answer to 
range and other resource developments lies in the cooperation of land users, 
administrators of public lands, and the other agencies interested in various 
phases of resource development and conservation. 

Ranchers, businessmen and the various agencies have worked closely together 
in gathering facts. Through development trials and surveys, all available 
research results that apply to the area have been studied and put into at least 
trial use, needed research has been promoted and as progress has been made, 
it has pointed the way for even further needs, especially in the way of research. 

Established projects in range, timber and watershed management have pointed 
up the need for an all out push in this direction in order to stabilize the economy 
of the area. 

NORTHSIDE RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


This project started back in 1950 and involves an area of 165,000 acres laying 
North of the Main Fork of the John Day River. The lower elevations are privately 
owned and the higher elevations are National Forest Lands. 

In the beginning, this project was called the Northside Deer Problem Area. 
Deer were the major focus. As this project developed, it became obvious that all 
the resources were involved and needed attention. The name was changed to 
Northside Resource Development Project. 

Deer numbers had increased beyond the available winter feed and were 
competing heavily with domestic stock. Deer production was terrible. Fall 
surveys made showed only 39 fawns per 100 does, most of the fawns being 
weaker and less able to compete for what forage there was were the first to die. 
With only bucks being legal game at that time, harvests were poor. 

Study plots established throughout the area showed that the deer were taking 
from 31 percent to 48.5 percent of the forage and only 6 percent of the grass 
was recovering or growing back after the deer left the area. Erosion was 
severe throughout the area. 


A COOPERATIVE EFFORT BY RANCHERS AND AGENCY PEOPLE 


Up to 1950, the Game Commission had based their regulations as far as 
numbers were concerned on land owner tolerance with little, if any, attention 
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to the range forage situation. Ranchers in the area tended to compete with 
the deer by taking as much forage as possible by domestic stock. The range 
and relationships were both deteriorating very rapidly. 

A move was started by the County Extension Agent and a group of ranchers 
to initiate a change in this situation. Tours were arranged first to get Game 
Commission, ranchers and sportsmen as well as various agency people to look 
the area over to see the problem, discuss the situation and start plans for 
improvements. 

INTER-AGENCY GROUP SET UP 


Plans were developed for more detailed surveys to determine deer use and 
trends, range conditions and potentials, and forage demonstrations and trials. 
Plans were made to establish special deer hunting season to determine the 
effect on deer production and forage trends. 

This resulted in the formation of an Inter-Agency group that has continued 
and worked together on many other projects. 

Since it was determined that the best brains possible should be used in 
studying this resource development, a technical action panel was established. 
This panel consisted of the top range people from the following agencies to 
work with ranchers and the local agency people: 

Oregon State University Range Department 
Oregon State Game Commission 

U.S. Forest Service 

Bureau of Land Management 

Soil Conservation Service 

A sample survey was made of the area. -The first row running north and 
south of Sections in each township were used as the sample area. The above 
mentioned technical action panel made this survey. Applying this sample survey 
to the entire area in brief the following range conditions were found: 

5% of the area was in good condition (producing from 50-70% of what 
it originally produced). 

22% was in fair condition (producing 25-50% of what it originally 
produced). 

72% was in poor condition (producing less than 25% of what it orig- 
inally produced). 

Other facts such as acres of reseedable ground, etc was recorded and mapped. 

The survey showed a forage production of 12,097 animal unit months of 
feed and a potential of at least 36,242 animal unit months of feed. (An animal 
unit month of feed is the forage needed for a mature cow for one month). 

Deer trend counts were studied along with an aerial count. An estimated 
6,000 deer were using the area. Using a figure of 5 deer for 1 cow for a 5 month 
period (many years deer are on the area for 6 months or more) the panel 
came up with 6,000 animal unit months of feed being used by deer. 

A survey of cattle use showed 11,975 animal unit months of feed used by 
cattle or a total use of 17,975 animal unit months. With a production of 12,097 
animal unit months, the over-use was verified. 

Plot and demonstration seedings were established through rancher and inter- 
agency cooperation. Various systems of juniper eradication and seedbed prep- 
aration have been demonstrated as they were developed. 

The seedings have shown: 

1. The potential for increased forage production for both domestic and 
big game. 

2. How this forage production could be best used by both domestic and 
big game. 

3. What effect a good forage cover can have on preventing erosion. 

4. How it would improve the area as a water shed. 

A cloud burst hit one of these seedings three years after establishment that 
emphasized the watershed and erosion benefits. Two inches of rain fell in 30 
minutes. 97% of this moisture went into the soil in the seeded areas and only 
10% went into the soil in the unimproved areas. Two to three inches of soil 
was lost in the unimproved areas and soil actually built up in the seeded 
plots due to sediment being deposited as it washed down across the plots from 
the unimproved areas above. 

The sediment from this storm, according to the State Game Biologist, killed 
all of the fish in the John Day River for at least 100 miles downstream from 
where the sediment loaded streams entered the River. 


27-989 O—69——26 
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Seeded areas have increased the production on given areas from 50-70 pounds 
of airdry forage per acre to from 700-1500 pounds of airdry forage per acre. 


FORAGE USE BY WILDLIFE AND CATTLE 


Since this project was started forage studies on this area and also on the 
Bridge Creek Flats near Ukiah, Oregon, have shown that both deer and elk 
will use grass (especially wheatgrass species) during the the critical winter 
season much more efficiently if it has been cropped down by cattle. Using 
grass early by cattle and getting off while there is still moisture in the soil, 
causes the grass plant to produce vegetative or leaf growth rather than stemmy 
stalks. This vegetative growth holds it’s nutrients better and therefore is more 
palatable and nutritious during the winter months for both deer and elk. 

This system works especially well with the wheatgrass varieties such as 
crested and pubescent. A system of rotating this. early spring use from year 
to year also maintains good grass vigor which means earlier spring growth. 

The big problem lies in getting these seedings done in large enough volumes to 
overcome the concentrations of big game. Benefits other than added feed for 
domestic stock need to be considered and arrangements made for sharing in 
the costs of these range improvement projects. 

Cost benefit ratios need to be studied and used in future resource development 
projects. 

MURDERERS CREEK PROJECT 


The most recent undertaking of the Inter Agency Group has been a complete 
resource study of the Murderers Creek drainage. This area was selected for study 
because it involved an entire watershed and has all of the resource problems and 
potentials that exist in many other areas in this and other counties. It also in- 
volves private, Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service lands. The 
private land owners all lease BLM Section 15 lands and have U.S. Forest Service 
permits in the watershed. 

A complete resource analysis is nearing completion. This project will make it - 
possible to study the year-long forage needs of a given operator. Development 
projects are underway which will include the following practices: 

1. Range seeding. 

2. Fencing for better livestock distribution and to make it possible to corre- 
late grazing use and season of use with deer. 

3. Juniper control and seeding. 

4. Timber thinning for increased timber production, increased forage pro- 
duction and to improve the area as a watershed. 

This unit study will make it possible to further study the inter-relationship of 
several different resources. 

It will also be of real help in studying cost and benefits which will make it 
possible to arrive at cost-benefit ratios. This information is needed in order to be 
able to prorate costs to the benefits derived. 

Many projects will be feasible where this kind of approach is used and those 
benefitting pay their share, including the general public. 

This project will also help in putting the recent county-wide resource analysis 
into focus. It will be extremely helpful in developing plans for and in getting 
resource development projects underway. 


Senator Cuurcu. Our next witness is Mr. Harry F. Lee, president 
of the Public Lands Council. I understand he is accompanied by Mr. 
Karl Weikel, vice president, and Mr. Joseph H. Tudor. 

I would lixe to turn this over to Senator Anderson, since the wit- 
nesses are from New Mexico. 

Senator Anprrson. I merely want to say that this is a very fine 
family represented here today. These folks are all very good folks and 
I have known Mr. Lee’s father for at least 45 years. I knew him before 
Harry was born. We are all very highly pleased with these people. 
There is one defect which you can recognize, I am sure. Sometimes they 
vote wrong, But they are fine folks. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, Senator Anderson. 
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Senator Cuurcu. Let me join in welcoming you here today. Please 
proceed as you would like. Try to be mindful of our problem and we 
will try to be mindful of yours. I know you have waited a long time to 
testify, but you understand, that it is 20 minutes to 5 now. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY F. LEE, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LANDS COUN- 
CIL, ACCOMPANIED BY KARL WEIKEL, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
JOSEPH H. TUDOR, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harry F. Lee. I operate the 
Fernandez Co. ranch in San Mateo, N. Mex. I appear here today as 
president of the Public Lands Council, a nonprofit corporation orga- 
nized within the past 2 years. The Public Lands Council is composed 
of leaders of the organized cattle and sheep industries in the Western 
States interested in the continued wise use and conservation of the 
Federal lands and forests and the natural resources thereon. 

Sitting with me is Mr. Karl Weikel, vice president of the Public 
Lands Council and operator of the YKL cattle ranch at Searchlight, 
Ney. Also with me is Mr. Joseph H. Tudor, our legal adviser, who 
was for many years Assistant Solicitor in the Department of the In- 
terior until his resignation almost a year ago. 

We are here on behalf of the thousands of individual stockmen, 
beef and woolgrowers alike, represented in our council, to express our 
concern with and opposition to the new grazing fee regulations re- 
cently announced by the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Our objections are in two main areas which 
though they are interrelated differ somewhat as to the BLM lands 
and the Forest Service lands. 


REASONABLE FEES 


The new Interior regulations state that the grazing fee increase is 
required as the result of the western livestock grazing survey of 1966. 
In an earlier explanatory letter to Grazing District Advisory Board 
members, the Director, Bureau of Land Management, stated : 

The study and the various recommendations based on it have been the sub- 
ject of numerous high level discussions among the Departments of the Interior, 
Agriculture and Bureau of the Budget which has taken a keen interest in this 
matter because of its Circular A—25 which requires Government agencies to 
charge ithe fair market value for Federally-owned resources. The purpose of the 
study was to secure definite economic information upon which to determine fair 
market value. 

Any analysis of the Department’s fair-market-value adjustment 
in fees charged for grazing on lands in grazing districts must be made 
in the light of the requirements and limitations placed upon the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by Congress in the pertinent enabling legisla- 
tion, as well as by the requirements of the executive branch acting 
through the Bureau of the Budget directives. 

The specific guidance and criterion given by Congress to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in establishing fees for use of Federal range is 
found in section 3 of the Taylor Act as amended in 1947. Section 3 
prescribes that the Secretary shall issue permits upon the payment 
annually of reasonable fees which shall consist of a range-improve- 
ment fee and a fee for the use of the range; and that in fixing these 
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fees the Secretary “shall take into account the extent to which grazing 
districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the 
users of the forage resources.” 

Section 3 does not specify or define the “public benefits” to which 
it refers. It would include at a minimum, benefits to the public through 
enhancement of watershed, wildlife, and recreation uses arising as a 
result of grazing district administration. With the growing emphasis 
on multiple uses and increasing involvement of permittees in the costly 
allotment management plans required in the use of Federal range 
lands for grazing, there can be no doubt that the public benefits have 
been increasing in quantity and quality, not diminishing in recent 
years. This points up, we believe, a major defect or omission in the 
Secretary’s proposal to increase the fees based on the results of the 
1966 survey. Neither in that study nor separately on his own motion 
does it appear that the public benefits have been taken into account 
as a part of the fee-fixing process prescribed by statute for the guid- 
ance of the Secretary. 

The Secretary in the new regulation has indicated, in effect, that 
the “fair market value” criterion of Circular A—25 has superseded the 
“reasonable fee” and “public benefits” limitations of section 3 of the 
Taylor Act. Circular A-25 itself recognizes the possibility that it 
would not apply in all situations. Thus section 6 of Circular A-25 
provides: 

6. Changes in existing law. In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
services or property in accordance with the Circular is limited or restricted by 
provision of existing law, the agencies concerned will submit appropriate re- 
medial legislative proposals to the Bureau of the Budget under the established 
* * * procedure * * *, 

We believe that the exception in section 6 does apply to the grazing 
fee standards and restrictions of the Taylor Act. In any event, there 
is enough of a departure from the statutory procedure to warrant our 
bringing this matter to the attention of your committee. 


THE 1966 GRAZING SURVEY—PERMIT VALUE 


The 1966 western grazing survey was undertaken, in part, to help 
determine the value of the Federal forage resource to the user. This 
was to be accomplished by measuring the difference between total costs 
of operation on comparable private leased grazing land and the total 
nonfee costs of operating on the Federal lands, national forest and 
BLM range. As originally designed and understood by the livestock 
industry, the so-called permit value factor was included as one of the 
15 cost variable factors to be studied. Its inclusion in the study as 
a cost of doing business is in conformity with sound economic and 
legal principles and consistent also with the Federal policy that the 
resource users be afforded: equitable treatment. 

It was only when tentative results of the survey led to the inevitable 
conclusion that, based on all of the 15 factors studied, permittees 
running livestock on Forest Service lands presently were paying, on 
the average, more than full market value for an AUM of forest forage, 
that the agency exhibited a change of heart and of direction. Similarly, 
as to BLM lands, the studies showed that the nonfee cost of operation 
on public lands was 43 cents less than the total of similar costs on pri- 
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vate lands; and that the permittees who were then paying 33 cents 
per AUM of Federal range forage should be paying an additional 10 
cents, for a total of 43 cents an AUM, to put them on a parity with 
private lease costs, thus reaching the fair market level as requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The two Departments, without justification, in our view, eliminated 
the permit value factor from the 1966 survey results and arbitrarily 
arrived at the conclusion that $1.23 per AUM represented the differ- 
ence in comparable costs of grazing on private lands versus public 
lands. The alleged reasons for exclusion of the permit value factor 
are not easy to follow. The Interior Secretary erroneously equated 
permit value with a purported rancher claim to a proprietary interest 
m the public lands. The Secretary of Agriculture, on the other hand, 
stated that governmental policy as establised in Budget’s Circular 
A-25 “precluded a monetary consideration in the fee structure for 
any permit value that may be capitalized into the permit holder’s 
private ranching operation.” 

We find nothing in Circular A—25 that can be interpreted as apply- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to the concept, “permit value.” In fact, 
that economic concept did not arise or come into the use until after 
the issuance of Circular A-25 in 1959. The policy established by the 
circular, however, directs that a fair market value be obtained for all 
services and resources provided the public “through the establish- 
ment of reasonable fee charges, and that the users be afforded equi- 
table treatment.” The circular does not spell out how “fair market 
value” is to be determined nor designate the factors to be included 
or omitted. 

Whatever the theoretical concept may be, the term “permit value” 
in our view may be thought of as applying to the special qualities 
or attributes of “priority” and “commensurability” inherent in the 
underlying base property (land or water) dependent upon continued 
use of Federal range to constitute an economic ranching unit. These 
special qualities, under Forest Service regulations and under the 
Taylor Act, are required as a condition preceding and are given recog- 
nition in the form of preference or entitlement to av ailable grazing 
privileges, superior to that of a competing rancher-applicant seeking 
the same Federal forage but whose private base lands do not possess 
one or the other of these special attributes. 

When it comes to leasing comparable private lands for the forage 
resource thereon, the prospective lessee generally is not required by the 
private landowner, as a precondition to obtaining a lease, to own or 
possess base land with either priority or commensurability. Therefore 
the private lessee seeking: to establish an economic unit 1s not required 
to invest additional funds in lands containing these special attributes 
or values. In short, his costs of doing business utilizing private lands 
are, to that extent, Jess than the comparable cost would be if he sought 
to qualify for F ederal forage. 

In this concept, then, the Federal grazing permit or license, BLM 
and Forest Service, may be viewed as the document that acknowledges 
and gives recognition (in the form of grazing privileges measured in 
AUM’s ), to the preference attributes of the associated base property. 
It is this preference to available Federal grazing privileges that has 
a value in the marketplace to a rancher seeking the use of Federal 
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forage, over and above the value of the bare private land itself; it is 
bought and sold and has a measurable dollar value. It is a legitimate 
and long-recognized economic asset that is inheritable, transferable, 
taxable, and frequently serves as additional security for a loan. 

It is this incremental value, based on additional investment, which 
is capitalized into the value of the particular private ranch. Since an 
applicant for Federal grazing privileges, generally cannot obtain 
them unless he has the required kind of dependent base property in 
support of his application, the necessary additional investment (per- 
mit value) is properly a cost of doing business on Federal land, at 
least for the narrow comparative cost purposes of the 1966 study. 

The recognition of permit value, in our concept, is far removed 
from constituting a claim to a proprietary interest in public land; it 
does represent an additional and required cost to the permittee seek- 
ing Federal grazing privileges. The factor should be restored to its 
rightful place as one of the recognized cost items in the 1966 study, 
so that an equitable “fair market value” may be truly determined. 
We share the feeling of most Western stockmen that the results of the 
1966 grazing survey were deliberately perverted to achieve the results 
desired by the Bureau of the Budget; namely, an eventual substantial 
increase in grazing resource revenues. For BLM, for example, the fees 
would climb to $14.5 million from the $3.8 million in 1968. 

The Western livestock industry, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is a 
marginal earner at best. It has been reported that, on the average, 
cattle ranchers realized 2 percent and sheep rancher 2.6 percent re- 
turn on their investment; some of the larger more efficient producers 
may earn between 4 and 5 percent, while at the other extreme the 
smaller, less efficient producers receive 1 percent or even negative 
return on their investments. The new regulations prescribe an auto- 
matic cumulative annual increment in fees over the next 10 years. 
What will be the economic impact on the user, of these upward ad- 
justments in fees? This has been expressed by the Forest Service in 
these words: 

Where grazing permits have acquired value, the immediate effect of an upward 
adjustment in fees would be an increase in costs of production and a correspond- 
ing reduction in ranch income. The longer-run effect of increased fees would very 
likely be a reduction in the value of permits resulting in disinvestment and 
capital losses. This, in turn, would have an impact on ranch values, the credit 
position of grazing permittees, and on lending institutions holding mortgages 
on ranch property. 

Such an officially anticipated drastic impact on ranchers hardly 
squares with the intent of Congress “to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range,” as enunciated in the Taylor Act; 
nor does it conform to the policy, repeated in the Forest Service regu- 
lation, that “the users be afforded equitable treatment.” A number of 
lending institutions doing business with western ranchers have already 
reacted unfavorably to the announced long-term fee schedules. One 
such farm credit board warned that the increase in grazing fees— 

Will add substantially to the annual operating costs of ranchers being served 
by Federal Land Bank Associations and Production Credit Associations, resulting 
in even narrower margins of operating income, or increasing operating losses 
now being suffered by many such ranchers. Such increased costs and the adverse 


effect on operating margins may also adversely affect the credit quality of loans 
held by farm credit banks and associations. 
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Your committee knows, I am sure, that grazing fees are not the 
only cash outlays that ranchers expend on the Federal lands. I have 
previously mentioned allotment management plans, the more inten- 
sive land-management programs and the accelerating multiple use 
of the natural resources on or in these lands. Range management pro- 
grams are planned and carried out by the agencies in cooperation with 
grazing permittees. Permittee investment takes many forms, including 
deferred livestock grazing use to facilitate an improvement project, 
also contributions in time, materials, and labor in addition to cash. The 
Forest Service, for example, has stated that in recent years its per- 
mittees have invested approximately $1 million annually for range 
improvements on the national forests and national grasslands alone. 
A comparable figure, I am sure, is true for private rancher funds ex- 
pended to improve the BLM range lands. 

The report of the Interdepartmental Grazing Fee Committee (1967) 
stresses the advantages to the general public arising from these rarely 
acknowledged private expenditures. The report states: 

Over the years [agency] policies and programs have recognized that successful 
administration and management of public grazing resources depends to a large 
extent on user cooperation. It has also been recognized that grazing permittees 
make a significant financial contribution to resource management over and above 
actual investments in improvement programs; and that management and improve- 
ment of the range resources yield benefits in terms of improved soil and forage 
conditions, wildlife habitat, recreation and watershed values, in addition to in- 
creased livestock use. Permittee contributions are in terms of costs of managing 
livestock on public ranges, maintenance of improvements, and other cooperation 
efforts not usually required on similar private grazing lands. Continued coopera- 
tion of this nature is essential to [agency] land management programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the western rancher knows that he must not look 
back yearningly to the conditions that prevailed two or three decades 
ago in the livestock industry, even though the current price he re- 
ceives for his product has not shown much advance since then. He 
knows that he must be prepared to pay his full and fair share 
for the Federal forage resources that he needs for an economic grazing 
operation, just as he expects that the users of other resources, timber, 
minerals, recreation, and the like shall pay for their uses. 

The Public Land Law Review Commission has been engaged in 
an intensive study of the impacts and interrelationships of public 
land uses, now and for the future, including grazing forage use. Its 
report and recommendations, due in 1970, will be of great value for 
the understanding and guidance of the Congress, the Federal agencies, 
the many land users, and the American public generally. 

We believe that the present heads of the two Departments, Interior 
and Agriculture, can and in all good conscience should suspend or 
delay those portions of the new regulations which set automatic fee 
increases beginning in 1970 and thereafter. We know that the Con- 
gress in line with its overview responsibilities for agency operations 
will give prompt and full consideration to the recommendations of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, as well as to the views and 
needs of the land using industries. We look to this committee and to 
the Congress in due course to provide updated legislative guidelines 
relating to grazing fees, tenure, access, compatible uses, and the many 
complex issues affecting the future of the Western livestock industry 
and of the local communities of which it is a vital part. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to express our thinking on the 
problems arising from the new regulations. We look forward hope- 
fully to the results of this hearing. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuurcu. Mr. Tudor? | 

Mr. Tupor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I may take a few moments 
more than a brief statement. I am very mindful of our responsibilities 
to the committee and to the welfare of this committee. Much as I 
would like to be fair to my organization, I also am mindful of the 
remaining time of this committee, which has had a very difficult 2 days. 

This morning, Senator Bible asked a question of Mr. Reuben Pankey 
of the Government relating to statements of the Bureau or of the 
Government people. Mr. Pankey did not have such a statement handy. 
I did or thought I did and I showed it to Senator Bible. He looked at it 
and said, “Yes, this is what I want.” He asked me, with your permis- 
sion, to read it into the record. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will do so. 

This is the statement I showed Senator Bible: 

In a statement made before the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee during the 
1963 grazing fee hearings the then Assistant Secretary of the Interior John A. 
Carver Jr. said: 

“Particularly I have pointed out that both the priority system and the low 
costs tend to be capitalized into the base property or into other values taken 
into account when ranches are bought and sold. Taylor ‘Right’ have a value 
as any rancher or cattle country banker will tell you.” 

This was consistent with an earlier 1962 statement Mr. Carver made in an 
address to the National Advisory Board Council discussing various principles 
for grazing fee increases. He cited the following as one of the pertinent prin- 
ciples, Principle No. 2: ‘“‘The situation of the users has to be taken into account 
and particularly the capitalized value of the Taylor Act priorities and fee levels. 
Raising fees without adequate consideration of this’—that is the capitalized 
value—‘‘could result in confiscatory action.” 

This satisfies my obligation to Senator Bible, Mr. Chairman. 

As a lawyer who has served the Department of the Interior for 
some 35 years, I was intimately and continuously associated with the 
interpretation and application of the Taylor Grazing Act and the 
regulations thereunder. So I speak, if I may say so, with due mod- 
esty, with a certain amount of expertise. The problem has been pointed 
out very specifically that the question or basic issue involves the values 
of the grazing permit and words of legal impact have been used, legal 
meaning, which are used by a layman sometimes at his peril. One of 
these is the words “a proprietary interest” or as Secretary Udall 
phrased it in a letter to the chairman of the House Interior Committee, 
December 26, 1968, referring to the grazing privilege or the value of 
the grazing privilege or grazing permit: “I have not included this 
interest factor in computing the proposed fee formula. To do so would 
recognize a proprietary interest in the public lands.” Which interest, of 
course, is prohibited by section 3 of the Taylor Act. 

Now, I want to stress very carefully and it is not brought out in 
our statement, but arose during a meeting, during the hearing, that this 
is a very important legal question, but so far as I know—and during 
my tenure in the Department of the Interior, that question would 
have been referred to me. As recently as Monday or Tuesday of this 
week, I had asked the Department of the Interior whether there had 
been any such opinion. My information was that there was no ruling or 
opinion by the Solicitor’s office, the Attorney General, or by any court 
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which lends support to the Secretary’s assertion equating permit value 
with a “proprietary land interest.” 

In my opinion, here is nothing in the law that would have barred 
the Secretary from accepting permit value, however that term may be 
defined, as an asset so far as the legal side is concerned. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Chairman, and without going into the question of the distinction 
between privilege and right, and the chairman very correctly pointed 
out that privileges may have values even though they are called privi- 
leges—these are all legal semantics and a lawyer would have to be very 
sophisticated to discuss them and even then, he would not agree with 
another lawyer. 

[I want to read to you something which may resolve this aspect of our 
problem. As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, in these 2 days, there have 
been two main points made why permit value shall not be accepted. 
One is the legal side relating to the proprietary interest, one is the 
economic side. I shall direct my attention to the legal side. 

I am authorized by the representatives of the organized western 
livestock industry, the American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
the National Woolgrowers Association, and the Public Lands Coun- 
cil, present at this hearing, to make the following statement : 

The western livestock industry disavows and denies any intent or 
desire to claim or assert as against the United States directly or in- 
directly, any proprietary interest in or to the public lands or national 
forest lands purportedly arising out of the recognition by the Federal 
agencies of “permit values” as a cost factor in any comparison of costs 
of using or grazing on the public lands compared to private lands 
as in the 1966 western lands grazing survey except as to any rights 
arising under the public land laws of the United States in the same 
ways as they would apply to all other citizens. 

What we are trying to do here, Mr. Chairman, is to remove from 
the controversy this entire problem of vested rights, vested interests, 
proprietary interests, and so on. Lawyers know that the words “pro- 
prietary interest” are very difficult words at best, and lawyers know 
that proprietary interests are created by written documents or by 
adverse user, which does not apply as against the United States. They 
are not created by a study in which an economic factor is or is not 
considered. So let us remove this bugaboo, and I use the word “buga- 
boo” advisedly, as the reason why permit value is not recognized. 

I assert categorically that the departments in 1967, when they 
saw the trend of the studies, adopted this—without legal counsel, I 
might say—adopted this position of a legal organization or a legal 
position as to why they could not accept permit value. 

Now, I am not going to get into the economic phase of it. That 
has been adequately handled. But there is no legal bar to the acceptance 
of permit value as a cost of doing business and we ask for it in our 
statement for the very purpose of the 1966 western grazing survey, 
which was a study to measure the differences in cost of doing business 
between the public lands, grazing business on the public lands and 
on the private lands. Let’s get into that again. 

Senator Bible asked this morning for the A B C of what is permit 
value. Let me say, I think our statement has it and I call this most 
urgently to your attention. The reason we think that permit value is 
an allowable factor in the cost study is because the requirements of 
the act, which gave the preference—it was not the Secretary of the 
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Interior, not the Secretary of Agriculture, who gives something to 
the livestock man, it was the Congress as the spokesman for the people. 
The Congress gave these things to the livestock industry back in the 
early years. And of course, it was created, as somebody pointed out 
in the course of the hearings, historically by our pioneers in the early 
days of the livestock industry. 

But the statute or the regulations thereunder require that an appli- 
cant for a grazing privilege on the public land shall have base land 
with certain attributes, the attribute of priority and the attribute of 
commensurability. In this respect, then, he is not in the same position 
with respect to the United States as anybody approaching a private 
landowner. In this respect, the Government of the United States, 
through the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, 
requires that this land shall have a certain attribute. 

Now, the one-third who are original owners, they have a valuable 
asset in the course of the years, this special place, this special position 
in priorities, this preference right to grazing privileges if they are 
available, this has become a monetary asset. This has had a place in 
the marketplace, it is taxable, inheritable, and so on, as you have heard 
in these 2 days. It is because you cannot get these grazing privileges 
without these attributes and because these attributes, in order for an 
applicant to obtain the grazing on the Federal lands, without these 
attributes, you cannot obtain the Federal land. 

These attributes have value or they are a valuable factor in his 
capitalized structure. These attributes in the course of time are a cost 
of doing business on public lands and this is the distinction and this is 
what the study was measuring. They are the distinction between graz- 
ing on public lands and the grazing on private land, that you are 
required to have these attributes and you cannot have them without 
investment. Therefore, we say very specifically and categorically that 
this is a proper cost of doing business. 

This summarizes our A B C, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, Mr. Tudor. 

Any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Anprrson. Do you have any questions on this issue? 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have any 
questions, I just want to compliment the distinguished delegation from 
your State. [ have known Mr. Lee and his father for a long, long time. 
I can share your great appreciation of these gentlemen and the state- 
ments they have made here. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jorpan. I have no questions. 

Senator CuHurcu. There are no questions. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Bill Davis, the executive secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Grower’s Association. 

You have someone with you, Mr. Davis? 


STATEMENT OF BILL DAVIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ARIZONA 
CATTLE GROWER’S ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BRAD 
STEWART, PRESIDENT OF THE ARIZONA CATTLE GROWER’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Davis. I have with me Mr. Brad Stewart, president of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Grower’s Association. 
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Senator Cuurcu. If there are any other Arizona people here who 
are going to testify, come forward and join the Arizona group. 

r. Davis. Mr. ibaa since noon yesterday, I have been marking 
out parts of this statement, recognizing the time element, until about 
all I have left are some marginal notes which I would like to refer to. 

Senator Cuurcu. Would you like the whole statement included in 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, if you would, please. 

Senator Cuurcu. We will see that this is done. 

Mr. Davis. First of all, I think this matter of fair market value has 
to be considered in the context of grazing fees. I have included a part 
of this in my statement, but I think that the committee should look at 
fair market value as to whether or not it is a criterion to be used in 
setting grazing fees. 

Along with that, of course, are all the other costs and these things 
have been referred to throughout the hearing and I will not repeat 
them. I do want to call attention to a statement made yesterday by 
Mr. Rasmussen in regard to the grazing fees presently are 2 percent 
of the cost and they would escalate to 6 percent of the cost under the 
full formula as applied in 10 years. 

An Arizona study will show, in Arizona, that the present grazing 
fees amount to 5.6 percent of the cost and this would escalate to 
16 percent of the cost in 10 years. So this—my point in making this is 
to indicate that there is a need to study variable fees. We think that 
the statistics glossed over the idea that all fees should be the same and 
we disagree with this. We think that there isa fair cause for variability 
of one section to another, even, if you please, from parts of one 
ranch to another. 

Other studies that I have quoted in here from the University of 
Arizona simply indicate what others have said about the cost-price 
squeeze in agriculture and we have further verified this. 

Another part of the study that was made and referred to by the 
SRS has to do with the supposition that these lands are competitive 
and comparable and we question this. There are many things between 
these kinds of land that remove the comparability, that remove the 
competitiveness. I refer to these in my statement. That will also appear 
in the record, but we think they should be definitely considered in any 
reevaluation of the grazing fee situation. 

Everyone has talked a lot about this matter of multiple use and 
certainly it is important to remember that grazing is one of the 
multiple uses—an important one, but only one. 

Now, I think that we should ask the question, because the question 
was put today, of the possibility or the likelihood that grazing or 
ranchers should be subsidized and the question was put by the wildlife 
interests. When we review the contribution which the livestock indus- 
try has made to the maintenance of the wildlife ranges on these lands, 
maybe we should ask the question, Who is being subsidized? The wild- 
life eats the feed, not only the forage that grows there but the feed 
put out by the ranchers, the salt, the meal, the cake, they use the 
ranges on the private lands and they do considerable damage on these 
private lands. Yet this wildlife is available for the hunters who want 
to go out during the season to get it, so I ask the question, Who is 
being, subsidized ? 
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I want to ask a question and I will attempt to answer it myself, only 
making one point on this matter of the validity of the value of the 
permit. My question is this: If the interest factors were used, what 
proprietary interest or right would be created that does not already — 
exist? Let me attempt to answer that question. 

Since the U.S. Department of Agriculture paper states that the 
studies have confirmed that grazing permits have accrued a value that 
the private sector buys and sells and uses for collateral—all right. So 
the fact of value is recognized. At issue is what should be the amount 
of that value and who should hold it. Inclusion or deletion of one fac- 
tor in a formula will not increase or decrease rights. It just changes the 
monetary value. . 

Use of the interest factor would not change any terms or conditions 
of the lease. It would not allow a rancher to run more or less cows. It 
would not give him any more or any fewer rights than he now has. It 
would not give any more or any less access and use of the land to the 
hunter, the fisher, the rock hound, or the general public. Application 
of this factor would not change anything that now exists in terms of 
rights. 

ia relation to the present schedule of grazing fees, I would point 
out as the basis of the studies I referred to a little while ago, the ques- 
tion has been raised about who could stay in business and who could 
not. In Arizona, using the average profit ratio of $1.92 per head per 
year, this means that these people, if they were going to pay the graz- 
ing fee out of profits, would have to go out of business the second year 
after the fee became effective. Others would probably stay longer, but 
they would be using savings or borrowing on appreciated land values 
as long as possible, but sooner or later, these people would be forced 
out unless market prices improve or the cost situation improves. We 
have heard lots about these people with large outside incomes that take 
advantage of the tax writeoffs of certain costs. These investors can 
have a heyday if this is not modified. 

I think it would be well for the committee to hear from the Farmers 
Home Administration. We have a grazing association in Arizona, one 
more on the books, being proposed. The tremendous amount of private 
and Federal land involved, the ability of this rancher to pay off and 
the fees—I would be interested to know what the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration feels in this regard. 

On page 9 of my statement, I briefly listed about 11 factors that 
I believe should be included as cost factors or factors in arriving at a 
fair market value other than the ones that were used in the study. 
These are the so-called public values in this sort of thing. 

Now, as a part of this evaluation of these other items, I think that 
we should take a look at some of the figures that were used yesterday 
by Mr. Rasmussen. He said that the difference between, and of course, 
not using all of the cost factors that were available, but the differences 
between the two costs, the public and the private, was $1.31. Then he 
said this becomes the base value. Now, if we take those figures and re- 
duce it then to $1.23, this means that there is a recognition of six cents 
for the so-called public values. We can use others of the same figures 
in the same statement and come up with different figures. | 

But this is the one he used. So we will use it and say that there has 
been a six cent recognition in the proposed fee or in the fee that has 
been announced of 8 cents—$1.23 to $1.31. 
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On the first unnumbered page that I have—two pages were not num- 
bered in the statement—I have attempted to list and I know I cannot 
do this as objectively as some people, but I have listed the various 
plusses of this proposed increase, or the increase that has been an- 
nounced, and the negative side. In my evaluation, it is outnumbered 
by 10 negative to three plus. But on the negative side, point No. 5 that 
I made is the difficulty in obtaining future mortgages. Since I have 
written this statement, I have received a copy of a letter that I think 
answers some questions that were raised here yesterday by one of the 
Senators, who asked, what effect has this had to date on the market 
value of ranches? I have here a letter from one of the major insurance 
companies that issue ranch loans. This is a letter written to a man in 
Kingman, Ariz. He says: 

I regret to say I will be unable to recommend the Kester Springs Ranch for a 
loan. I am satisfied with the physical assets of the ranch, and feel that this would 
even be improved under your management if conditions were to remain un- 
changed. However, in view of the recent BLM proposal to increase grazing fees, 
it appears that capitalized or equitable value to the loaner and the lender will be- 
come minor. Therefore, the company will not be able to favorably consider ranches 
with a large percent of the BLM land until the grazing fees are finalized— 


This was dated February 28th of last year— 


if the BLM fees are eventually set at a lower rate than the proposal, I will be 
happy to discuss loan possibilities at that time. 


This is very clear evidence that there has been a serious impact on 
market values today, let alone what will happen when we get down to 
the 10th year. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have been brief enough on this. We commend 
you for the patience you have shown. Our organization does not object 
to the amount of the fees announced for 1969. We object to the way it 
was done. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you for an excellent highlighting of your 
statement. I appreciate it very much. 

(The full statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. Davis, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ARIZONA CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: My name is William C. Davis. 
I am Executive Secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. We have 
1,636 members. The latest United States’ Census shows 1,654 livestock operations 
in Arizona. There are 1,560 Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service 
leases and permits in Arizona, so it is easy to see that public land grazing is a 
vital part of the Arizona range livestock industry. 

Ranchers, financial managers and knowledgeable citizens are gravely con- 
cerned over the recently announced increases in public land grazing fees; an 
increase based on neither law nor economics, but based rather on the fact that the 
United States has a near-monopoly and can thus dictate its own terms and let the 
devil take the hindmost. 

The term “fair market value” has been coined for the first time in connection 
with grazing fees on public land. Because it is new in this instance we believe it 
should be more closely analyzed than it has been to date. In so doing two questions 
come immediately to mind: (1) What factors should be used to arrive at an ulti- 
mate “fair market value’’?, and (2) Isit (fair market value) a yardstick that can 
be accurately applied to grazing fees? 

In response to the first question I believe we have to decide what is being sold, 
and under what conditions. It is forage that is being sold, and the true value 
of forage depends upon its price in the market. In the case of grazing this means 
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converting the price paid for grass into the price received for beef. Some recent 
studies in Arizona show that it would take only minor increases in the cost of pro- 
duction to make most ranches unprofitable. 

One study’ shows the cost of running one cow for one year on a typical 
Arizona ranch is $82.50 before making any interest payment on land investment. 
This typical ranch uses a combination of Bureau of Land Management, Forest 
Service and State lands. Profit or loss depends to a great degree on percentage 
of calf crop. Parenthetically, I should add that a high percentage of marketable 
calves is very difficult to attain in the public land areas of Arizona because of 
the roughness of the country, the comparatively low carrying capacity which 
means widespread cattle, and a high population of predators. Under last year’s 
level, grazing fees amounted to 5.6 percent of the cost of running a cow. Under 
the announced increase, at the end of ten years, fees would escalate to about 
16 percent of the cost. 

A second study’ contains a table of Arizona cattle ranch income summaries. 
Ranches range in size from 34 head to 700 head, located in six different produc- 
tive type areas of the state for a total of 21 representative Arizona operations. 
Percent of return to capital and management on these ranches varies from nega- 
tive on ten ranches to as high as 5.2 percent. The three ranches with the highest 
return were from the western desert in years when stocker steers were pastured ; 
however, because of a lack of regular precipitation in this area it is possible to 
run steers only once every four years on the average. A weighted average return 
would be about 1.7 percent per year in the Western Desert. The average return 
on investment on just the eleven ranches which had a positive return is 1.36. 

A third University of Arizona study * was conducted for our State Depart- 
ment of Property Valuation for property tax purposes. For this study a “‘syn- 
thetic” ranch of 450 animal units was created and placed in various areas of the 
state. Ranch size and cost of operation were developed for each location. Net 
profit from the 25 different models varied from $7.23 to $7.61 per animal 
unit. The state-wide average was $1.92 per animal unit. In this study they 
assumed no cash return to owner as one of the costs, but they did make a 
$4,800.00 per year allowance for a manager. 

From these three studies, and others from around the country it can be seen 
that the actual market value of forage is very low. Nothing appears in the imme- 
diate or near future outlook on costs or prices that would materially increase that 
true value. 

Other factors that were claimed to be used in arriving at a so-called fair market 
value were the supposed comparability and competitiveness between private and 
public grazing lands. To be truly competitive the supply and quality of each should 
be approximately equal. To be comparable the conditions of the lease should be 
approximately equal. In Arizona neither condition exists. In round figures we 
have 13 million acres of Bureau of Land Management land and 11 million acres 
of Forest land, as well as 9 million acres of State land, compared to an estimated 
5 million acres of private range land—a ratio of more than 6 to 1. Much of the 
private land is irretrievably tied to public leases through commensurability re- 
quirements, further reducing the amount available for private leasing. Private 
land is generally of superior grazing quality, else it wouldn’t have been home- 
steaded or otherwise acquired into private ownership. Conditions for a true sup- 
ply and demand situation do not exist, unless monopolistically created. 

In addition to the lack of a truly competitive situation we must also weigh into 
any fair market value appraisal the terms and conditions under which the forage 
is harvested. Just as a reminder I would like to point out some of the conditions 
of a public land grazing lease as compared with a normal private lease. First, of 
course, is the matter of multiple-use. In all the talk we have heard about “com- 
parable lands’, “realistic fees’, ‘‘vested interests’, etc., we seldom hear the one 
point that is a major key to the whole situation. That is ‘‘multiple-use’’. These 
lands are shared with a multitude of other users, both commercial and non- 
commercial. They are open to the public regardless of how much interference and 
damage is caused. They are open to everyone for every legal purpose—and often 
used for illegal ones. Grazing is an important one of the multiple uses, but only 
one of many. If you had an apartment house occupied by fifteen or twenty tenants 
would you ask one or two of them to pay the same price as they would if they 
had exclusive use of the building? 


1“Ranch Costs,” by Al Lane, Extension Livestock Specialist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona, in “Arizona Cattlelog,” January 1969. 

2 “Budgets for Livestock Ranches in Arizona and Other Western States,” by William EB. 
Martin, Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Arizona. 

3 “Ranch Budgets for Tax Study,’ Department of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Arizona, August 1965. 
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Another substantial difference between public and private leases is the com- 
mensurability requirement. A rancher must meet certain qualifications of owner- 
ships of base property. Even in Arizona where much of the land is on a year-long 
grazing rotation plan we still must meet commensurate property standards. Such 
conditions would seldom apply to a private lease. 

The demands for rancher-financed improvements on public land have ac- 
celerated with the advent of management plans. Last week I talked with a 
rancher who has a Forest permit. He was given a plan which called for several 
improvements on his small allotment, to be financed 100 percent with his own 
funds because federal matching funds were not available. If he makes the im- 
provements they immediately become the property of the federal government. 
If he does not conform he faces a very severe cut in preference numbers at best, 
or loss of his permit at worst. 

Improvements today must be constructed in such a way as to enhance “public 
values.” But as a matter of fact normal range management practices over the 
years have greatly enhanced the actual public values of public land; especially 
wild life values. Over a period of years stock numbers on public land have de- 
creased. In Arizona, at least, the game population has been generally up—dramat- 
ically at times. The game trend is not completely unrelated to livestock manage- 
ment. Improvements for livestock have also benefitted game. Stock tanks, salt 
boxes, and feed bunkers installed by ranchers have also been used by game. 
Juniper control areas are favored by deer and hunters alike. Game not only 
uses public land and the rancher-financed improvements thereon, but also freely 
utilizes any and all of the forage and feed on private land in the area. 

Arizona has very little live water. Rancher-developed springs, tanks, pipelines 
and water catchments have made usable vast areas of the state. Such watering 
places have been lifesavers for both men and animals in the arid country. With- 
out the management and conservation practiced by ranchers, much of Arizona 
could very well become a biological desert, of little economic use, and of even 
less practical use for the public. Yes, public values should certainly receive more 
than passing credit when determining the level of grazing fees. 

Testimony of other witnesses will cover the validity of including the cost of 
holding a permit as a legitimate and inseparable cost of doing business. I won’t 
dwell at length on this point, but do wish to completely endorse the position taken 
by other livestock groups. Any analysis of the cost of operating any business must 
include the cost of money or the analysis will be incomplete and inaccurate. A 
cost item identical to the one disregarded by the government is built into the lease 
paid for private land—and private leases carry much weight in the governmental 
interpretation of what comprises cost, or fair market value. 

The principle reason given for not including the annual interest on the permit 
value in the fee formula is that ‘‘to do so would recognize a proprietary interest 
in the public land’. * On this point I would like to raise a question and make an 
analogy. My question is, If the interest factor were used, what proprietary inter- 
est, or “right” would be created that doesn’t already exist? A United States De- 
partment of Agriculture paper ° states “The studies have confirmed that grazing 
permits have accrued a value that the private sector buys and sells and uses for 
collateral’. So the fact of value is recognized; at issue is what should be the 
amount of value and who should hold it. Inclusion or deletion of one factor in a 
formula won’t increase or decrease ‘rights’, it just changes monetary value. Use 
of the interest factor wouldn’t change any terms or conditions of a lease; it 
wouldn’t allow a rancher to run more or less cattle; it wouldn’t give him any 
more or fewer “rights” than he now has; it wouldn’t give any more nor less ac- 
cess and use of the land to the hunter, fisherman, rockhound or general public. 
Let me ask the question again, this time in a little different way: By not using 
the interest factor, what proprietary interest or “right’’ does the rancher now 
have that will be taken away? 

Now to the analogy I mentioned. In my home city of Phoenix are a large 
number of radio and TV stations. All are able to operate because they have a 
license or permit from the federal government. They have to abide by certain 
rules and regulations or the permit will be revoked. Under these rules they have 
put the permit to use and built operations of considerable value. The value will 
vary depending upon many things, capital inputs, goodwill, etc., but in any case 
the value is considerably higher than the fee charged for the license. Bearing in 


4Letter dated January 13, 1969, from Under Secretary of the Interior to Honorable 
Wayne N. Aspinall. 

5 “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue,” 
submitted by U.S. Department of Agriculture, November 12, 1968. 
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mind that ‘the permit had no value until it was put to use, let’s assume that the 
Federal Communications Commission decided to set an annual fee so it would 
return a fair market value to the government. After all, they could reason, TV 
Station XYZ, for instance, wouldn’t be forth a couple million dollars if they didn’t 
hold a government permit. Therefore, according to this logic, an “equitable” an- 
nual fee would be set at a level sufficiently high to capture for the government 
the market value of XYZ TV, on the grounds that that value was created by 
virtue of the fact that the government issued the permit to broadcast! Change a 
few words to fit the grazing fee situation and you no longer have an analogy, but 
the actual case in point. 

The complete economic impact of the grazing fee increase is difficult to assess. 
We know it would be extremely severe on the range livestock industry and local 
communities in the public land states. In Arizona, the out-of-pocket costs to 
ranchers would be just under $2 million annually. Using a conservative generator 
factor of 2 this would mean an additional loss of about $4 million to the local 
economy. But this kind of figuring is deceptive, because we can’t determine the 
timetable upon which ranchers will be forced out of business. Some will go out 
as soon as the fees consume their profit margin. For those with the ‘average 
profit” of $1.92 per head that would happen the second year of the ten year plan. 
Others will stay longer, using savings or borrowing on appreciated land values as 
long as possible. But these courageous souls, too, will be forced out unless market 
prices improve far beyond any present optimistic forecast. We have heard much 
lately about people with large outside incomes investing in ranches to take advan- 
tage of tax write-offs. Such investors can soon have a hey-day if the grazing fee 
decision is not modified. 

Many references have been made to the financial institutions and their concern 
in this matter. One lending agency not heard from, to my knowledge is the 
Farmer’s Home Administration. The FHA has both farm ownership and operating 
loans which are certain to be affected. They also have furnished an unusually high 
percentage of the financing for many recently organized grazing associations. 
These associations are formed by a group of people who go together and purchase 
a comparatively large ranch, or combination of ranches. Usually there is a con- 
siderable amount of both federal and private land involved. Since the portion 
of the purchase price which is financed is very high, the annual payments are also. 
very near the maximum ability of the ranch. And payment schedules were based 
on grazing fees as anticipated under the old formula. In addition to the very real 
likelihood that the association members will have to default and lose their invest- 
ment, we also have to realize the federal government will, by foreclosing the 
mortgage, take over more of our already scrace private range land. It would be 
interesting to know how this federal agency, the FHA, views the fee increase. 
They have obviously been recognizing the permit value as loan collateral. 

At the beginning I expressed the belief that an analysis of fair market value 
should be predicated on two questions, the first of which was: “What factors 
should be used to arrive at an ultimate fair market value’’. So far I have listed 
several factors I believe should be used in arriving at a fair market value for 
public forage rather than placing major reliance on going rates for private land. 
These include: 

Value of forage in the market. — 
Low per unit livestock returns. 

Lack of a truly competitive conditions. 

Lack of true comparability between public and private land. 
Value of multiple-use. 

Rancher financed management and conservation practices. 
Cost of money as a legitimate cost of doing business. 
“Rights” not a part of permit value. 

Government interference in business. 

Economic impact. 

Loans put in jeopardy. 

No doubt there are many more that could be listed. True, these are mostly 
‘negative values’, but any honest appraisal must include negative as well as 
positive values if we are looking for real market value, rather than trying to 
justify an arbitrarily set market price. 

My second question was: “Is a fair market value a yardstick that can be ac- 
curately applied to grazing fees’? The answer is probably “yes” if all values, 
both positive and negative, are given proper weight, and if the Congress of 
the United States amends the applicable laws to provide for such a yardstick. 
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Perhaps the use of the fair market value yardstick is too cumbersome and too 
subject to a variety of interpretations to be dependable over a period of time. 

Up to the present time two different systems have been used to set fees. Bureau 
of Land Management has used 150 percent of the price per pound of cattle. The 
Forest Service has used a system that recognizes the difference in quality of 
grazing between areas, and uses market price as an annual adjustment factor. 
Although the Bureau of Land Management formula is more simple and does 
recognize that the price of beef helps determine the value of forage, we feel 
the Forest Service method is more equitable. It stands to reason that there is 
an operating cost difference between running one cow on ten acres compared 
to ten cows on one acre. 

This difference should be reflected in any fee schedule for public land grazing. 

The Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association is not opposed to a reasonable 
increase in fees; in fact, an increase was anticipated even under the old system. 
We do object not only to the amount of the new fees, but to the way it was 
imposed. We urged our people to cooperate in the survey and the statisticians 
received excellent response. Yet when we tried to obtain some of the raw 
data it wasn’t available. We honestly expected all cost items to be used, but 
as you know, they were not. For a change of such magnitude the least that 
could have been done was to hold public hearings in the areas affected. Not- 
withstanding all those adverse items we have tried to evaluate the plus and 
minus of the increase. Admitting that we aren’t the best qualified party to make 
a completely objective evaluation, the minus still seems to far outweigh the 
plus. Here is our evaluation: 


PLUS SIDE 


1. $18 million dollar annual increase to federal treasury (assuming no 
rancher goes out of business), less deduction in Number 2, below. 
2. $4.5 million to local, state and county governments (25 percent fund), less 
administrative costs. 
3. Satisfaction for those interests that want to see public land grazing termi- 
nated. 
NEGATIVE SIDE 


1. $18 million decrease in ranchers’ net income, if full AUM use could be 
maintained. 

2. $386 million negative impact on local communities. 

3. Loss of up to $700 million in collateral base. 

4. Outstanding debts on assets that no longer exist. 

5. Difficulty in obtaining future mortgages. 

6. Decline in rancher financed or cooperative improvements. 

7. Need of federal government to bear the burden of Number 6 in some com- 
bination of: 

a. Increased appropriations for resource maintenance. 

b. Decreases in value of federal land due to deteriorating rangelands and 
watersheds. 

e. Decline in level of fees collected due to loss of capacity and use. 

8. Need to increase expenditures on wildlife requirements. 

9. Need for more urban employment for accelerated flow of agricultural 
owners and workers, perhaps a “second front” in the War on Poverty. 

10. Up to $375 million loss in ranch assets. 

I’m sure other persons could add several more items to each list. 
However, the negative so badly outweighs the plus that the need for 
review and change should be obvious. We respectfully urge this Com- 
mittee to take the steps necessary to bring about such a change. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, we commend you for 
calling this hearing on this most important matter. We appreciate the 
opportunity to have our views heard. Thank you. 

Senator CyurcH. Senator Hansen has been one of the most faithful 
in attendance throughout the course of the hearings. I think it is 
time for us to call upon the Wyoming people before the lights go 
out. The Senator has supplied me with a list of those he has identified 
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in the room. They are all on the witness list, so I will call them up as he 
has presented them to me. . : 

First of all, there is Mr. Joseph Burke, who is chairman of the Fed- 
eral Lands Committee of the National Wool Grower’s Association. He 
is accompanied by Mr. Ed Marsh. 

Mr. Bob Bledsoe, Mr. Carl Jorgensen, and Mr. Donald Fraker. 

Allof you come up, please. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I learned a moment ago that 
Don Fraker had to catch a plane. He had reservations to return home. 

Senator Cuurcn. It is unfortunate that he did not have more time. 

Senator Hansen. I am sorry he was not able to appear. I am sure 
it was important. And this applies also to other people as well, those 
who have arranged for return transportation. I do regret, probably be- 
cause I am more responsible than anyone, that we have taken so much 
time. I want to say that I am pleased indeed to see these gentlemen 
here. May I just say a word aobut Mr. Burke? 

For the benefit of the committee, let me say that he has been a 
candidate for nomination for the governorship of Wyoming. He is a 
very distinguished citizen. He speaks from a background of firsthand 
knowledge and experience in this field. I am sure the members of the 
committee will be very much interested in his testimony. 

Bob Bledsoe, the secretary of our State association, is here. He 
knows Wyoming, he speaks for 1t on many occasions. 

I am pleased indeed that we have with us Ed Marsh, the secretary 
of the National Wool Grower’s Association. We are glad to include 
you as arepresentative from Wyoming, Ed. 

Last but certainly not least, Carl Jorgensen, the president of the 
Wyoming Stock Grower’s Association is here. Mr. Jorgensen has 
served Wyoming in a number of capacities. He was a member and 
president of the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission. As I recall, he 
served on that commission for 8 years. I think that a review of the 
accomplishments of the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission will 
attest to the type of leadership that Mr. Jorgensen has given to the 
State of Wyoming. We are very pleased with what has been accom- 
plished in the way of conservation and the mark Mr. Jorgensen made 
is certainly significant. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity. 

Senator CHurcn. Certainly, Senator. 

Gentlemen, please proceed with your statements. Any highlighting 
you can do will be appreciated. 


STATEMENT OF M. JOSEPH BURKE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL LANDS 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, AC- 
COMPANIED BY EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION; BOB BLEDSOE, SEC- 
RETARY OF WYOMING STATE ASSOCIATION; AND CARL JORGEN- 
SEN, PRESIDENT, WYOMING STOCKGROWER’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Burxen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is M. Joseph. Burke. I reside in Casper, Wyo. I own and operate a 
ranch, raising principally lambs and wool from my flock of 6,500 breed- 
ing ewes. I also raise some cattle. I own about 1 acre of ranch property 
for each acre of Federal land on which I operate. The private and 
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Federal lands are intermingled and they are completely dependent 
on each other for a successful grazing operation. 

Lam also chairman of the Federal Lands Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association and I am appearing before you today 
to present testimony in behalf of the members of that organization. 
Sitting with me today is the executive secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Edwin E. Marsh of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The National Wool Growers Association has its principal member- 
ship in a 23-State area where 85 to 90 percent of the Nation’s sheep, 
lambs and wool are produced. This 23-State area of our membership 
includes all of the Federal lands States of the West, which are the 
principal areas for livestock grazing on both Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and national forest lands. The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was organized 104 years ago and is recognized as the spokesman 
for the sheep farmers and ranchers of the United States. 

At our 104th annual convention held in San Francisco, Calif., on 
January 15 to 18 of this year, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

380. Grazing Fees.—The Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest 
Service have now imposed an unreasonable and premature increase in grazing 
fees on Federal lands that does not take into consideration the cost of the permit 
itself which has a historically recognized capitalized value. This new fee schedule 
is to go into effect before the new Congress has an opportunity to review the 
changes; therefore, we request that this grazing fee increase be delayed until 
the new Congress shall have the privilege of reviewing the fee schedule and public 
hearings held in the areas affected and until the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission has made its final report to Congress. 

This protest is based upon the premise that the conclusions arrived at by the 
Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture were erroneous because of the omis- 
sion of some of the cost factors brought out in the cooperative 1966-67 grazing 
fee study, particularly the omission of the capitalization of the value of the 
grazing permits. 

31. Permit Costs——A comprehensive study has been made by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service, in conjunction with the livestock 
industry to compare the cost of our operations on private lands to the cost of 
operating on public lands. Cost of purchase or investment costs of the permits 
was included in the study. The capitalization of the investment is a cost of 
operating on the public lands. 

We request, in view of these facts, that the Bureau of Land Management and 
the U.S. Forest Service grazing fees be determined by including in the cost of 
operating on public lands, a capitalization of the value of the permits at 6 per cent. 

In 1966 the livestock industry agreed to cooperate fully in a study 
to be conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to determine the relationship between costs 
of grazing on Bureau of Land Management and National Forest lands 
and costs of grazing on comparable private leased lands. Some grow- 
ers were reluctant to go into this study because of significant and 
somewhat irreconcilable differences in grazing by permit on Federal 
lands and grazing through leasing arrangements on private lands. 
Nevertheless, livestock growers cooperated to the fullest extent on the 
study, which involved 15 nonfee cost items. 

Following completion of the study and as soon as the tentative 
results were available, they led to the inescapable conclusion that 
permittees grazing on Forest Service lands were already paying, on 
the average, at least full market value for an animal unit month 
(AUM) for forage. The Forest Service apparently realized that if 
they were going to justify an increase in the fee they would have to 
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change signals. The BLM apparently felt a change in signals was 
necessary when the tentative results of the SRS study showed that a 
10 cents per AUM increase for Federal range forage would place their 
permittees on a parity with private lease costs on comparable lands. 
Apparently the Bureau of the Budget and the two Federal agencies 
involved wanted to study to show the justification for much higher 
fees for attaining what they term “fair market value.” 

Therefore, out of the 15 cost factors involved in the study a decision 
was obviously made that the capitalized value of the grazing permit 
as a cost factor for grazing on government lands would be eliminated 
as one of the cost items. Former Secretary of the Interior Udall justi- 
fied the disallowance of this cost factor by equating permit value as. 
denoting a proprietary interest in the public lands, which he said is 
prohibited by section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act. Former Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman said Bureau of the Budget circular A-25 
would not permit including the capitalized value of the permit as a cost 
item although we fail to find any such restriction in the circular. 

Perhaps at this point, in an effort to solve the difficulty and contro- 
versy between livestock graziers and the Federal agencies; we should 
define our concept of permit value. One major difference between 
grazing on Federal lands and leasing private lands is the fact. that 
before any livestock producer can secure a permit to graze on Federal 
lands, he must qualify with definite commensurability requirements. 
In some cases where Federal lands are leased under section 15 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, the Federal lands and the deeded lands are so 
intertwined and interwoven that they are completely dependent on one 
another and the operator may be grazing on both the year-round. A 
grazing permittee operating under section 3 of the Taylor Act must 
possess sufficient private rangeland and/or water to carry his live- 
stock during those months of the year when the animals are not graz- 
ing on the Federal lands. He is also required to have a preference 
right based on prior use because generally the section 3 forage is in- 
adequate for all users. There is no such commensurability require- 
ment for leasing private grazing lands. 

Many of the Federal lands, especially desert areas, would lie idle 
and would be worthless if it were not for the private ranch properties 
and stock water to make a year-round livestock operation possible and 
certainly livestock have to be fed and watered during all 12 months 
of the year. In order to qualify for a grazing permit on the Federal 
lands a livestock producer must maintain a substantial investment in 
his private ranch property. The investment in the ranch property is a 
cost the livestock producer must bear to secure the permit. The Federal 
orazing lands and the private ranchlands form an economic unit and 
an inseparable. In most cases, either would be worthless without the 
other. 

The private grazing land lessee, on the other hand, is not required 
to invest funds in lands containing these special attributes or values. 
His costs of doing business are, to that extent, less than his costs would 
be if he sought to qualify for a permit to graze on the Federal lands. 

It is simply inconceivable for the Federal agencies to try to justify 
eliminating as a cost factor in grazing on Federal lands, the required 
investment in ranch property and/or water—the commensurability 
requirement set forth in the Taylor Grazing Act. We are not seeking a 
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vested interest in the Federal lands, but the Taylor act itself estab- 
lished permit and lease values when it established commensurability 
requirements, or adjacent land requirements, to make a rancher eligible 
for preference to a permit or a lease. While it is not a right to land, it is 
a right to a preference and it is a privilege accorded those who qualify 
through commensurability. It is the commensurability factor that 
gives a permit or lease a value that is a cost which must be recognized. 

Sheepmen and cattlemen cooperated in the SRS study with the 
understanding that Federal agencies would also operate in good faith 
and determine fees on the basis of a comparison of all costs involved. 
If the term permit value is confusing, then let’s give it another con- 
notation but certainly it should be considered as the special qualities or 
attributes of commensurability inherent in the underlying base prop- 
erty (land or water) on which the grazing permittee has a substantial 
investment and on which he pays taxes. 

And, speaking of taxes, we understand the Internal Revenue Service 
has recognized the investment in permit values as a business cost. Also, 
the Internal Revenue Service has long insisted that Federal grazing 
permits and leases have a value and they have imposed tax assessments 
against these values in taxing of estates. In fact, we believe the State of 
California now taxes the possessory: interest in Federal grazing 
permits. 

The dollar market value of the permit has also been recognized by 
the Department of Defense in the Engle Act of 1942 by ranchers being 
paid the market value of their permits by the Federal Government, 
under certain specific statutes, when reclamation and similar projects 
have changed land use; and by many agricultural lending institutions 
throughout the United States loaning money to sheep and cattle 
ranches. 

Mr. J. Stanley Peters, secretary-treasurer, Utah Livestock Produc- 
tion Credit Association, Salt Lake City, when asked if his institution 
considers grazing permits as having value when considering loans, 
made the following statement : 

In considering applications for operating loans to sheepmen and cattlemen, we 
always use a financial statement as one of the chief considerations in approval 
of the loan. The financial statement always lists Taylor Grazing and Forest per- 
mits as important assets. We usually take waivers on Forest permits as addi- 
tional collateral to loans. 


For many years the Federal Land Bank and other lending agencies 
have had assurances that permits or leases would not be disturbed 
during the lifetime of the loans made on the commensurate base 
property. In fact, in a November 12, 1968, compendium sent to us by 
the Department of Agriculture and entitled, “Studies, Alternatives 
and Recommendations on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue,” the 
Department itself recognizes that grazing permits have a dollar mar- 
ket value. I quote from “U.S. Forest Service Grazing Fees Program” 
contained in this compendium : 

Since Forest Service grazing permits have acquired value over time in com- 
petitive grazing markets, and since most permittees have paid the market price 
for them, an increase in fees to recover grazing values for the Government would 
result in both income and capital losses for permittees. Fee increases would 
also have an adverse effect on the income of local economies and, consequently, 
on Forest Service and departmental rural area development programs. 
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The Department of Agriculture recognizes the permit value and 
also recognizes the economic impact which the fee increase and the 
ultimate amortization of the permit value will have on individual 
ranchers and local rural economies. What is their proposal to cushion 
this economic impact? Again I quote from the November 12, 1968 
compendium : 

Increased in-put of Federal dollars for conservation, development and utiliza- 
tion of National Forest system ranges where economic and social problems exist. 
(These funds would provide jobs, additional grazing and better resource conser- 
vation and stewardship. ) 

The fee increase is to secure more money for the Federal Treasury 
and the Department of Agriculture then proposes to take money out 
of the same Federal Treasury to cushion the economic impact on indi- 
vidual ranchers and local rural economies. To us, this is poor eco- 
nomics. In fact, it doesn’t make much sense. 

It was indicated by the Department of the Interior during the 1963 
grazing fee hearings that the fee-fixing activities of the Secretary of 
the Interior are also governed by the provisions of title V, act of 
August 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 290). However, there is a saving clause in 
this statute, which states: 

That nothing contained in this title shall repeal or modify existing statutes 
prescribing bases for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this proviso 
shall not restrict the redetermination or recalculation in accordance with the 
prescribed bases of the amount of any such fee, charge or price. 

This clause protects and continues “existing statutes prescribing 
bases for calculating of any fee, charge or price. . . .” It is our conten- 
tion that section 3 of the Taylor Act prescribes, within the meaning of 
the foregoing saving clause, the basis for calculation of the grazing 
fee, charge or price; namely, “reasonable fees” to be fixed or deter- 
mined by the Secretary after taking into account “the extent to which 
such districts yield public benefits’ over and above those accruing to the 
forage users. 

Nor can it be argued that the fee increase imposed is merely a “re- 
determination or recalculation in accordance with the prescribed 
bases,” and thus excluded from the saving clause protection of this 
proviso. This 1s so because the Secretary of the Interior has clearly 
demonstrated that in the new fee increase imposed, he has abandoned 
the prescribed “reasonable fee” standard of section 3 of the Taylor 
Act and has adopted instead an entirely different basis for fee calcu- 
lation; namely, the “fair market value” standard of Circular A-25. 

While we believe in paying fair market value for forage resources 
if that value is arrived at in a fair and reasonable manner, we con- 
tend that the increased grazing fee imposed by the former Secretary 
of the Interior, establishing a fee which 1s purported to be based on a 
“fair market value” standard, and not taking into account all of the 
cost factors in the SRS study, does not reflect fair market value, is im- 
proper and invalid and contrary to the “reasonable fee” limitations 
and provisos of section 3 of the Taylor Act. 

Furthermore, the special grazing fee committee of the National Ad- 
visory Board Council unanimously recommended to the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior that the capitalized value of the grazing permit 
be given recognition for the purposes of the 1966 SRS cost study and 
that the resulting fee basis take this into full consideration. This rec- 
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ommendation was made at a December 1968 meeting of the council in 
San Francisco, and Secretary Udall rejected it even though the coun- 
cil is composed not only of grazing interests but other principal user 
groups as well, including wildlife. 

If this improperly arrived at “fair market value” policy for fixing 
of grazing fees remains in effect, then we question seriously whether 
anywhere near a worthwhile use can continue to be made of the Fed- 
eral lands for grazing, especially in the vast, generally desert-like 
regions of the western public lands States. 

In these desert-like regions, the grazing resources usually consist 
of livestock ranch lands, irrigation and stockwaters, generally pri- 
vate-enterprise controlled, and the forage crops of the Bureau of Land 
Management and Forest Service grazing lands, federally controlled. 
It has long been demonstrated that if these private and public grazing 
resources are to be utilized in a worthwhile manner in anyone’s in- 
eas they must be utilized together by stockmen and their livestock 

erds. 

The key which determines whether this can be done lies in the 
hands of those Federal agency officials in charge of fixing the rates at 
which the Government forage crop resource values are to be used. 
If the rates are held at levels within the reasonable ability of the 
stockmen to pay, then and only then can these resource values be 
utilized by being turned into such things as food and fiber, negotiable 
funds, et cetera, to pass beneficially from hand to hand. 

If on the other hand the grazing fee rates are not held at such 
levels, the forage resources of these vast desert-like regions cannot 
be recovered at all and many of these areas will become idle waste- 
lands. 

The new grazing fee rate fixing policy of the Bureau of the Budget 
calls for these rates to be fixed without regard to the value of the 
grazing privileges concerned to the recipients, the result being that 
the rates being fixed in line with this new policy are not being held 
at levels which the recipient can afford to pay, but at rates far beyond 
that point. Such a policy can only result in these out-of-the-ordinary 
forage resources of the desert-like regions no longer being available 
for worthwhile recovery for beneficial, economic use by anybody 
at. all. 

In section 6 of Bureau of the Budget circular A-25, Government 
agencies are directed, in any case where collection of fee charge rates 
for Federal Government services or property as called for by this 
circular happen to be limited or restricted by existing law, to submit 
to the Bureau of the Budget “appropriate remedial legislative pro- 
posals.” We are wondering if the Bureau of the Budget officials 
have in mind starting in with livestock forage crop resource values 
of the Federal lands, following up by cashing in to the limit like- 
wise on all of the other various resources situated on these lands; 
for example, water for irrigation and municipal power, timber, 
minerals, fish and game, recreation, et cetera. If this is the plan, why 
shouldn’t this fact be brought out in the open beforehand? If it 
isn’t the plan, why are they moving in that direction in the case of 
livestock forage crop resources of the western public lands States? 
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SUMMARY 


Sheepmen and cattlemen cooperated in the SRS study and agreed 
to abide by the outcome of that study if all cost factors were used in 
comparing grazing costs on public versus comparable private leased 
lands, including the cost factor of the capitalized value of the grazing 
permit. As previously stated, the special grazing fee committee of 
the National Advisory Board Council also recommended unanimously 
in December 1968, that this cost factor be included. If fees had been 
set on this basis, then we would agree that they were reasonable, as 
required by the statute governing the setting of grazing fees; namely, 
the Taylor Grazing Act. By the same token, if fees had been set on 
the above basis, we would also agree that they reflect fair market value. 

I have as an exhibit at the end of this statement, which I will not 
read because it is too long, entitled, “Economic Impact of a Rise in 
Federal Grazing Fees.” It concerns the people in the sheep business 
of Wyoming. This was prepared by the division of Agricultural Kco- 
nomics, University of Wyoming. I should like to summarize very 
briefly what is in this exhibit, because I think it will show exactly 
what will happen in the next few years if these grazing fees are allowed 
to continue to be imposed. 

Recent Federal Government studies show that BLM and Forest 
Service graziers are realizing a net return on their investment of only 2 
to 214 percent, and even less. In fact, my own State of Wyoming is one 
where the return is even less. A 1968 return on investment on sheep 
ranches of Wyoming was only 1.28 percent. This is shown in exhibit A, 
attached. Using the cost and income figures for 1968, and considering 
the fee rise, this 1.28-percent return on investment would be lower 5 
years from now, in 1973, when less than one-half of the announced 
grazing fee increase is scheduled to be in effect. The grazing fee in- 
crease due by 1973 would lower the rate of return on investment of 
Wyoming sheep ranches from 1.28 percent to 1.03. On page 5 of exhibit 
A attached, the following statement is made: If one were to prepare a 
budget for 1978, when 100 percent of all the fee increase is in effect, 
and if one were to assume that income and all costs except Federal 
grazing fees are constant, the result would be more than double what 
they have shown by the 1973 budget. In other words, if the rate of re- 
turn to owner’s equity was 1.03 percent for the State of Wyoming in 
1973, in 1978, this percent of return on owner’s investment would be 
0.65 percent. In southwestern Wyoming, where there are large acre- 
ages of BLM lands, it would be even less. 

Wyoming has the largest sheep population of any of the Federal 
lands grazing States and sheep production in Wyoming is typical of 
production in many areas of the West. The economic study set forth 
in exhibit A certainly indicates that the new fee schedule implemented 
by the two former Secretaries is beyond the ability of the graziers 
to pay. 

Furthermore, we maintain that the policy laid down by the Bureau 
of the Budget for determining charges for Government resources is 
not applicable, at least in the case of forage resources on BLM lands. 
The reasonable fee provision of the Taylor Grazing Act is still 
applicable. 
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In view of the economic impact that this fee increase will have not 
only on livestock permittees grazing on Federal lands but also on many 
communities in the western public lands states whose economy is 
dependent primarily on the livestock industry—the industry that pro- 
vides the taxes to build roads, schools, and other necessities—we 
strongly urge that the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior 
rescind the fee increase and hold it in abeyance pending congressional 
investigation and also pending completion of the grazing fee study now 
under way by the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Exhibit A follows:) 


ExuHisit “A” 
ECONOMIC IMPACT OF A RISE IN FEDERAL GRAZING FEES 


(An Analysis for Wyoming Sheep Industry Prepared by Division of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Wyoming) 


INTRODUCTION 


The basic data for this report are taken largely from Bulletin 444 published in 
1966 entitled, Sheep Industry in Wyoming—An Hconomic Analysis. Approxi- 
mately 42 percent of Wyoming’s 1.8 million sheep are located in southwestern 
Wyoming with 29 percent each in north central and northeastern Wyoming. In 
southwestern Wyoming, capital investments per sheep are relatively low due to 
the large amount of land owned by the Union Pacific Railroad and also the large 
amount of BLM land which is available. The sheep are wintered on the desert 
and are moved to the foothills in the fall and in the spring where the ewes are 
lambed on the range. Most bands of sheep spend 2 to 21%4 months on the National 
Forest. The desert climate is rigorous, death loss is high, percent lamb crop is low 
and earnings per head are very low for the largest segment of Wyoming’s sheep 
industry. In north central Wyoming operations are similar to the southwest area 
except that there is more feed available due to the proximity of good irrigated 
land. An operator with several bands may lamb out early one or more bands in 
the sheds. This involves more cost and income per head and may result in higher 
earnings than in other areas. 

In northeastern Wyoming all range sheep are run under fence and the invest- 
ment per head is high in comparison to other areas because there is little BLM 
and no National Forest land available for use. In other words, the operator must 
own nearly all of the land which he uses. In this area the labor costs are less, but 
the investment costs are very high due to investment in fencing and land 
ownership. 

The 1964 study reported in Bulletin 444 shows that for the northcentral area 
the return to owner’s equity was $1.50 per head. The owner’s equity was $85.08 
per head and this gives a return of 1.76 percent. Similarly the percent return on 
owner’s equity for the northeastern area was 1.12 percent and for southwestern 
area .3 percent giving a weighed average of 1.06 percent return for the average 
dollar invested by the operator in the Wyoming sheep business in 1964. 


1968 BUDGET 


Using the 1964 data as a base, budgets were prepared for the year 1968 by up- 
dating the annual operating costs shown in Bulletin 444 and by updating the 
investment requirements per head which resulted from increased land values. The 
percent lamb crop for Wyoming was higher in 1968 and prices received for the 
lambs and wool sold were also higher. Despite increased costs of production the 
average return on the owner’s investment in 1968 was 1.28 percent for the state of 
Wyoming. 

Table 1 shows the capital investment and other inputs per head for the three 
range sheep areas of Wyoming and for the entire state. For the state of Wyo- 
ming, the investment was $109.94 per head with a mortgage debt on the land of 
$25.84 leaving owner’s equity of $84.10 per head. The average rancher owned 76 
percent of the investment and had an average of 5,577 sheep per ranch. Other 
physical inputs per head included 4.80 acres of owned land, 2.22 acres of leased 
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land, .538 AUM’s of BLM land. .08 AUM’s of National Forests. The feed for the 
typical sheep ranch in Wyoming came from the following sources: 6.20 months 
from owned land. 2.85 months from rented land, 2.65 months from BLM land, 
.40 months from the National Forest and .40 months from purchased feed. The 
average rancher received about 88 percent lamb crop of 78 pound lambs. After 
withholding ewe lambs for replacements, the pounds of lambs sold per head were 
41.2 pounds at $21.10 per cwt; 12.7 pounds of old ewe at $5.60 per ewt; and 10.2 
pounds of wool at $.65 per pound. 

The value of the BLM grazing permits on a perhead basis was arrived at by 
multiplying the .53 AUM’s by a value of $14.41 per AUM, which is the value 
reported in the BLM grazing fee study. For the National Forest permit value 
was determined by multiplying .08 AUM’s by the value of $17.29 per AUM. The 
coefficients, .58 AUM’s and .08 AUM’s were the findings of our 1964 sheep study. 
Similar data are shown in Table 1 for all three range areas of Wyoming. The 
figures for the entire state were arrived at by weighing the three range areas 
according to the percentage of sheep found in each area. 

The costs, returns and earnings per head of sheep for the three areas in 
Wyoming and for the entire state are presented in Table 2. The components 
of annual operating costs were taken from the 1964 study and were updated to 
show costs in 1968. The interest on operating loan represents the annual pay- 
ment made for borrowed operating capital. The interest on mortgage debt refers 
to the interest the operator paid on the land mortgages against the ranch. The 
ram costs represent the cost of purchasing new rams each year less the sale 
value of those rams which are worn out and sold. A wage of $5,000 per year was 
charged for the operator’s labor. 

The total operating cost for the state of Wyoming was $14.95 per head. With 
an income per head of $16.03 this leaves a return to the owner’s equity of $1.08. 
The owner’s equity for 1968 was $84.10 and this divided into the return of $1.08 
represents a rate of return of 1.28%. Similar data for each range sheep area of 
Wyoming are shown in the first three columns of Table 2. 


IMPACT ON RANCHES OF FEDERAL FEE RISE 


Holding all costs and income constant, a budget was made for 1973 or five 
years after the rise in Federal grazing fees. It was assumed that the BLM fee 
would be increased by 186 percent, or from 33¢ per AUM to 78¢ per AUM. For 
the state of Wyoming this means BLM fees per head in 1973 would be 42¢, or 
an increase of 24¢ per head of sheep. Likewise the forest fee would be increased 
by 28 percent, an increase of 2¢ per head of sheep in 19738. All other costs and 
income are assumed as constant. With these increases in grazing fees, the 
return to owner’s equity of $1.08 in 1968 was reduced to $.82 per head in 1978. 
However, the owner’s equity of $84.10 in 1968 was reduced to $79.61 per head 
in 1973 due to the decapitalized value (assumed to be 50%) of the Federal 
grazing permit values. The earnings of $.82 per head in 1973 on an investment 
of $79.61 is a return of 1.08% for the state of Wyoming. 


FEDERAL FEE RISE IMPACT ON STATE OF WYOMING 


The increased costs to Wyoming sheep ranchers in 1973 of the proposed fee 
increases amount to a total of $418,548 (see bottom, Table 2). The BLM fee 
increase of 24¢ per head times 1,675,256 head of sheep in Wyoming which used 
BLM land, represents an increase of $402,061. The remaining $16,482 comes 
from a 2¢ increase in Forest fees for 824,095 sheep in Wyoming which used the 
National Forests. 

In the 1973 budget, the decapitalized value of the Federal grazing permit 
would cause a loss in capital value of $9,945,152 (see bottom of Table 1). This 
is arrived at by multiplying the AUM’s on BLM land by $7.22 and the number 
of AUM’s on National Forest by $8.64. These two figures represent the value 
of an AUM of grazing as reported by the BLM grazing fee study. 
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SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis shows something of the economic impact of a rise in 
grazing fees of 186 percent and 28 percent respectively for BLM and National 
Forests on the sheep industry of the state of Wyoming. For 1966, Wyoming was 
assigned 2.8 million animal unit months on the Federal range: 1.5 million of 
this was for cattle and 1.3 million for sheep. The analysis of the sheep industry 


represents only about 47 percent of the total impact of the rise in grazing fees 
on the state of Wyoming. The other 53 percent would be shown if a similar 
analysis were made on the cattle industry in the state of Wyoming. 

It has been shown that each dollar of income to the sheep industry generates 
approximately $1.31 of additional commercial businesses.* Therefore, each 
dollar is valued at approximately $2.31 when the primary and secondary benefits 
are considered. The increased costs of the rise in Federal grazing fees to the 
sheep industry amounts to approximately $419,000. When this is increased 
by 2.31 fold, the impact on the economy of the state is nearly one million dollars 
($419,000 X 2.31—$967,890). It would be more than double this amount if one 
were considering both the cattle and sheep industry. 

The 1973 budget presented herein has assumed that less than one-half of the 
rise in Federal grazing fees will take place by 1973. If one were to prepare a 
budget for 1978 when 100 percent of the fee increase is in effect, and if one 
were to assume that income and all costs except Federal grazing as constant, the 
results would be more than double what they have been shown by the 19738 
budget. In other words, the rate of return to owner’s equity was 1.03 percent 
for the state of Wyoming in 1978. In 1978 this percent return on owner’s invest- 
ment would be .65 percent. 

In addition to the direct effects of the increase in Federal grazing fees, other 
indirect effects would likely occur. For example, the Union Pacific Railroad which 
owns a large part of the grazing land in southwestern Wyoming would likely 
increase grazing fees. State-owned lands and private owners who rent grazing 
land to sheepmen in Wyoming would likely increase their rental rates. 

A decline in the capitalized value of the Federal grazing permits has an 
adverse effect on the net worth of the individual rancher. The average sheep- 
man in Wyoming in 1968 owned only about 76 percent on the total ranch invest- 
ment, whereas the average agricultural producer throughout the U.S. owned 
approximately 82 percent. With a decline in the value of Federal permits, he 
would own even less of the total investment and as such would find it more 
and more difficult to borrow money to finance annual operating costs. The 
sheepman at the present time is able to stay in business partially through the 
increased value in grazing land values. The banker recognizes this increase in 
land value and permits the individual operator to borrow against this rise in land 
values. As a result, instead of gaining in net worth, through the years the 
average sheep rancher in Wyoming is suffering a loss in net worth. The 
smaller, less efficient operator will be very adversely influenced by the rise in 
grazing fees. This small rise in his annual operating expenses per head will 
be sufficient in many instances to cause a failure of his sheep business. 


1The Economic Value of Wyoming Sheep and Wool Industry to Wyoming’s Economy, by 
Glenn P. Roehrkasse, Mimeo Circular No. 168, Division of Agricultural Economics, Agr. Exp. 
Sta., University of Wyoming, April 1962. 
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TABLE 1.—CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND OTHER INPUTS PER HEAD (FEDERAL GRAZING FEE RISE IMPACT STUDY: 
BUDGET FOR 1968 WYOMING) 


Area of Wyoming 


North- North- South- All 
central eastern western Wyoming 
Capital investment (per head): 
Deeded jan) agraid «ck. Alone gare eee $65. 21 $94. 46 $45. 76 $65. 52 
Buildings & improvements___.......--....-.------------- 9. 00 12. 68 5. 80 8.72 
BLM RermiLe. Mere ee goa te ee ee ee eee eee 8.21 mgt he 9. 80 7.58 
NE“peritit 2372/9 (Ae ur a, STM Ok “L 2.76 0 1. 38 1. 40 
Power andimachinéry_2 2.02.02 losicl--Leloccaseueoses- 5. 93 5. 07 3. 84 4. 80 
LIVESTOCK S Sele ge ten ie cha tae ta Sok oten inne Sate 20. 30 19. 56 20. 43 20. 14 
PeCdS*and sOppieScse, oe en ee ee eee ee 1.74 . 96 2.38 1.78 
Rotals? Loti wtutec tele cnet. Sots diet 113.15 136. 48 89. 39 109. 94 
Mortgage’deptaty. 22 ees eee wy ae 21.15 26. 98 28. 29 25. 84 
Odiiérsceqgitwiilt ollogiie Seem i os 92. 00 109. 50 61. 10 84.10 
Percent owner’s eauity ok. ce eequdteneters Meret 81 80 68 76 
Numbenotisheen Retatanchse ss tere ne rr es 3,776 3, 948 7,946 oly 
Other inputs (per head): 
Acres owneditand?_ re. 33): eae ot eesti 3. 02 4,50 6.25 4, 80 
Aeres Jeased lands. cr2s sa 8 osteo cee ee cco eet Stee ay 1.85 3. 50 2,22 
AUN S (BEM). oases eee ae ee why) . 26 . 68 soo 
AUS CNE FA ebiectsrins £25 25679 BS? Eee . 16 0 . 08 . 08 
Months of feed from: 
Owned: landers Seen pees ee eee eh ee GR peed 6. 35 7.35 eh 6. 20 
ented lane es ee en ge ee ee ee 1. 50 3. 00 2. 50 Yd, 
BLM: AUN SLITS Fh APE TST SAGO AS eS ee 2. 85 1.30 3. 40 2.65 
NFSAUMIS, Te 5. ROSS wy tl tes Sie Jenees HF 80 0 40 . 40 
Purchasedefeed stecs ee ne Oe at cn, es BR oe OY 50 35 35 . 40 
PETCent Lat, CLO fen ee eee te een eye ee ne eee 5 88 
Average weight of lamb (pounds)_____....__---_--__-__------- 80. 0 72.0 80.0 78.0 
Pounds sold per head: 
ET) ER ye Ale AE BIS PLO TERS 50.5 Sa 2 38.9 41,2 
Ce re ee ee ee eee eee ison 12.0 12.9 TZ 
Wool....49/ 81 _ i097 29s Oe STOR Fee 10.0 9.9 10.5 10.2 
Average price: 
Lambs (per hundredweight)___..._._......-.-------__---- $21.10 $21.10 $21.10 $21.10 
Ewes (per hundredweight)___.__..-.-.-.---.-..-----_-__- $5. 50 $5. 50 $5.75 $5. 60 
Woel (pe? Golihdgi 2) 2A? Oo JNO TeT Oe LOC $. 65 $. 67 $. 64 $. 65 


1 Based on a value of $14.41 per AUM as reported by BLM grazing fee study. 
2 Based on a value of $17.29 per AUM as reported by U.S. Forest Service study. 


Note: 1973 budget: Loss in value of Federa! grazing permits to Wyoming sheepmen—BLM permit $8.500,000 (1,180,210 
AUM's times 1% of $14.41 per AUM); NF permit $1,400,000 (164,819 AUM’s times 14 of $17.29 per AUM). 
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TABLE 2.—COSTS, RETURNS, AND EARNINGS PER HEAD OF SHEEP 
(Federal grazing fee rise impact study: Budget for 1968, Wyoming) 


Area of Wyoming 


North- North- South- All 

Components of cost central eastern western Wyoming 

QE Te ee es Es ne Serres oe ee ee oe $4. 34 $2. 30 $4. 68 $3. 89 

ROCUMAI CG dSCUMEMEEe ne: oo ee oe cna LOL eo UA 1.55 

STU ORIEASO SMe eee. eee eee ee er eet exer fF . 60 SIR) ./0 . 69 
SUS. AO ee ee ee eee ee .19 09 22 18 
Mitaniaimorestcesemere. Ssh elt oe lle bel scce LQ! ELAWARLeeD .07 . 06 

SOA) Un a Rl el ese Oe es ook Ste . 59 . 57 nal . 63: 
Buceanuncvdiiseese ete ee oe ae Lleag gs) 127 1.05 1. 20: 
VERECS 2 oe oe ck.wd ee re re © oi re eee ./6 15 74 . 75: 
De tia at i tk et eee We ie Hable ./0 1.01 

intesesuonioperating loanl so). ble l eee ef. . 50 . 34 . 40 .41 

imeresmonimonuteage debt os 82. 8 oe Fl ee on 1.16 1.45 1552 1. 40: 
TST EOS be, ~ ie aie Sas Seah eee gl le er leanne ees anne ath, . 48 Oe IZ 

MNe moms alo pememess See) B88 eee etc gee eee ll 32 1.27 . 63 . 99) 
POUR EMO DELAUNgGOS(S22 >. 202 ote = ee 1. 86 1. 42 TAY 1.67 

LGUAIGGN EL oo. eee or re a ee 16. 56 13. 41 14.91 14. 95 

Returns from: 

Gl)... 42a, el 9 ee aeee nen eas 50 6. 63 6. 72 6. 63 
NEVIS 4... to oe he De Ee 2 eee Ba eA 10. 66 7.42 8. 20 8. 69 
FES ace one ee ee Se 2 ae er oe 72 . 66 75 71 

URE oS te eee fiver | a0.¢i4 545 1 5-eokeves. ce Wares 14,71 15. 67 16. 03 

ita mO eau e COS See. 2 oo eae he ee eee 16. 56 13. 41 14.91 14.95 

Retucnpomvnenseguity Maeve mr 2 ee errant oe 1, 32 1.30 .76 1. 08 
Rate of return to owner’s equity (percent)_____________________ 1. 43 1.19 1.24 1.28 
OWnemsiequitvicpernead, 1968) 2. ac sees set acs lige e sass $92. 00 $109. 50 $61. 10 $84. 10 
Onnemsrequitvcpenhead 1973)-_.- . 22. =. eee $86, 52 $107. 62 $55. 51 $79. 61 
1973 budget: 
BeNiiee (0.35) to.50./8=136 percent)... eee $0. 26 $0. 12 $0. 30 $0. 24 
Forest fee (30. HOMOR DU EO=— 2S percent)se Ls. -8 s-cue eae ee SO; 03. BAT AL! $0. 02 $9. 02 
Return to owner’s equity GIy ae 4 ees ee. Vane $1. 03 $1.18 $0. 44 $0. 82 
Rate of return to owner’s te Cioyi3) Cpercent)=- 2... ee 1.19 1.10 .79 1. 03 
Increased cost to Wyoming ranchers in 1973 with Federal fee 
increases: 
BINGE SUSUR Ba iat ne ss 5 eae 6 Sees Oe ene, ee Conran es Pee eG eel’ ee ae $402, 061 
COME COR RUCEXEO 9) eee eae See ee ee ee ee ee : 
‘Mowail. -.-. =. au See ee eee. - rns, Be eee eee ey Se 418, 543 


1 Does not include interest imputed on owner’s capital. 
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Senator Cuurcu, Thank you very much. I am going to defer to 
Senator Hansen here, because he has a Wyoming group of constitu- 
ents. I want him to handle the questioning. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have any ques- 
tions. I certainly do endorse the statement that Mr. Burke has made. 
It is factual. It goes deeply into the questions that are at issue here 
and I am certain that it will be most instructive and informative. 

I compliment you for your fine statement. 

Mr. Burxs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Is there anything further any of you gentlemen 
want to ask? 

Mr. Marsn, Mr. Chairman, I deferred all my time to Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Buepsor. I would like to speak briefly on the position of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 

My name is Robert Bledsoe and I am executive secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, with offices in Casper, Wyo. 

The Wyoming Wool Growers Association for the past 65 years has 
served as spokesman for the lamb and wool producers in the Nation’s 
second largest sheep-producing State, Wyoming. 

Since November 15, 1968, the main dialog between the sheepmen 
of Wyoming, except for a few comments about the weather, has been 
the increase of grazing fees on public lands, by the retiring Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture. 

The unprecedented announcement to raise grazing fees 250 percent 
on U.S. Forest Service lands, and 400 percent on Bureau of Land Man- 
agement administered lands during the next 10 years is of grave con- 
cern to Wyoming sheepmen. 

Approximately 70 percent of Wyoming’s sheep population, which 
numbers 1.8 million head, depend upon the Federal lands in Wyoming 
for forage. Sheepmen in Wyoming are willing to pay a fair and 
equitable fee for the use of the forage on Federal lands, but they 
cannot have the cost of their operations increased by 250 and 400 
percent, respectively, and stay in business. 

The division of agricultural economics, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, is recognized throughout the United States as having the 
most accurate and complete cost studies of the sheep industry. 

A very recent report issued by this division of the University of 
Wyoming, entitled the “Economic Impact of a Rise in Federal Grazing 
Fees on Wyoming’s Sheep Industry,” very vividly points out the finan- 
cial position of Wyoming’s sheepmen if the grazing fee hike and dis- 
regard of the capitalized permit value is implemented over the next 
10 years. 

i Tables I and I1 area part of exhibit A preceding. ) 

Briefly, the University of Wyoming study concludes that the total 
operating costs per head of sheep in Wyoming was $14.95 for the year 
just ended, 1968. The income per head for 1968 was $16.03, which leaves 
a return to the owner’s equity of $1.08 per head, and represents a rate 
of return of 1.28 percent. I believe that most of you will agree that 
1.28-percent return on investment is rather poor, especially when a 5- 
to 6-percent return can be achieved through most financial institutions. 

However, ranching is a way of life. It has in the past provided a 
good living for the rancher and his family. He has had an independ- 
ence that could not be enjoyed in other occupations, so consequently 
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has attempted to hold the ranch together, even though moneywise he 
probably could have been more successful elsewhere. 

Now, let’s continue from the study to see what the return will be in 
1973 and 1978, 5 and 10 years respectively, if the full fee increase is 
implemented on BLM lands. In 1973 the earnings per head would be 
82 cents, if all costs and income remain constant, except for the increase 
in grazing fees. The percentage of return on owner’s Investment would 
then be 1.03 percent. By 1978 when 100 percent of fee increase is in 
effect on BLM lands, and still assuming that income and all costs ex- 
cept Federal grazing fees remain constant, the percent return to owner’s 
investment would be less than 1 percent—it would be 0.65 percent. 

Remember, the return was 1.28 percent in 1968, and in 1978 the 
grazing fee increase, if fully implemented and the capitalized permit 
value disregarded, would cut the return approximately one-half, or 
down to 0.65 percent. 

Now, I believe you can appreciate more fully my earlier statement, 
when I said that the grazing fee increase and nonrecognition of the 
permit value as a cost of doing business, is of grave concern to the 
sheepmen in Wyoming. There certainly would not be much incentive 
to continue to operate a sheep ranch in Wyoming if the already small 
return on investment is cut in half, because of an increase in the cost 
of operation, the use of forage. 

The Federal land agencies have completely ignored the recognition 
to the dollar market value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of 
doing business, which will have a most adverse effect on the net worth 
of the individual rancher. The average sheepman in Wyoming in 1968 
owned only about 76 percent of the total ranch investment; whereas, 
the average agricultural producer throughout the United States owned 
approximately 82 percent. With a decline in the value of Federal per- 
mits, he would own even less of the total investment and, as such, 
would find it more and more difficult to borrow money to finance an- 
nual operating costs. 

The sheepman at the present time is able to stay in business partially 
through the increased value in grazing land values. The banker rec- 
ognizes this increase in land value and permits the individual opera- 
tor to borrow against this rise in land values. As a result, instead of 
gaining in net worth, through the years the average sheep rancher in 
Wyoming is suffering a loss in net worth. 

The asset value of the grazing fee permits in Wyoming is slightly 
more than $43 million. It has been estimated that the fee increase will 
cut this in half. The resulting loss is estimated at slightly more than 
$21 million. 

Wyoming isa rural State, highly dependent on the livestock industry 
for much of its economy. The only way to keep the economy stable 
and work for its growth is to fully use the forage grown on the Fed- 
eral lands in the State, by livestock, at a fair and equitable value. 

Livestock operators in Wyoming are highly dependent on the Fed- 
eral lands for forage for their livestock because over 50 percent of 
Wyoming’s land surface is owned by the U.S. Government. If live- 
stock are removed from the Federal lands, because livestock operators 
are unable to pay the increased grazing fees and because of nonrecog- 
nition of permit value, Wyoming will be deprived of thousands of 
dollars of tax money. 
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According to the Wyoming Data Book, 1967, published by the Di- 
vision of Business and Economic Research, University of Wyoming, 
property taxes paid by farmers and ranchers in Wyoming now take 
16.4 percent of their net income, while all Wyoming citizens paid 7.2 
percent of their net income for property taxes. 

In summation, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, speaki 
for the sheepmen in the State, registers its opposition to the increase 
grazing fee and the nonrecognition of the capitalization of the value 
of the permits as a cost of running sheep on the public lands, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Wyoming has the largest total permitted AUM?’s of any State, 
in fact, 13.1 percent of the Nation’s total, consequently a 250- and 
400-percent increase cost of using these AUM’s would have a tre- 
mendous devastating impact on the economy of the communities and 
the State. 

2. The Departments of Agriculture and Interior have completely 
disregarded the capitalized permit value factor as a legitimate cost 
of doing business. 

3. Livestock are now receiving only 76 percent of parity. The graz- 
ing fee increase and disregard of the capitalized permit value factor 
will further depress these basic industries. 

4. The Public Land Law Review Commission has, as a part of 
their work, a thorough study of grazing fees which should be con- 
sidered in determining the fee structure for grazing on public Jands. 

5. If additional revenue from the Federal lands is of paramount 
concern to the Federal agencies administering these lands and the 
Bureau of the Budget, then all public land users should pay their 
fair share for the use of them. 

The preamble of the Taylor Grazing Act sets out as one of its ob- 
jectives, “ * * * to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range.” 

How can the Department of the Interior justify a 400-percent in- 
crease in grazing fees and the complete disregard of the capitalized 
permit value in light of this section of the preamble ? 

Therefore, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association respectfully 
requests that the grazing fee increase on Federal lands be held in 
abeyance pending a complete congressional investigation to determine 
why these Government bureaus, in the closing moments of their ten- 
ure in office, have arbitrarily ignored the true facts of the grazing 
fee studies and preempted the work of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, to heap upon the heads of the livestock operators costs 
that will run them out of business. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Jorgensen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Carl 
Jorgensen, president of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 

On behalf of the membership of the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary livestock organization of more than 2,500 Wyo- 
ming ranchers, it is necessary for me to take strong exception to the ad- 
justment of grazing fees on national forests and public lands as 
proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior in December 1968. 

Wyoming livestock operators are using 13.1 percent of the total 
21,440,081 AUM’s provided by the public lands in the United States. 
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This is the largest percentage of AUM’s that is allocated to permittees 
from any State in the Union, so it rightfully follows that Wyoming’s 
livestock industry is the most affected by this proposal. 

This proposal would bring about a serious economic threat to the 
general economy of the State of Wyoming because agriculture is the 
second largest industry within our State. In view of the fact that the 
current market price for livestock is running about 76 percent of 
parity, it is easy to see that the proposed fee increases can only add to 
the spiraling cost of production of these meat animals, and w ill further 
depress these basic industries which are so vital to Wyoming’s overall 
economy. 

Generally speaking, the prices received for live cattle at the markets 
are now just about the same as they were in the year 1948. This simply 
means that the rancher has had very little or no increase in his gross 
income from grazing livestock for more than 20 years. 

Now, needless to say, his costs of producing this beef have gone up 
by leaps and bounds during the last 20 years, and here the Federal 
Government is proposing enormous increases to his costs of production 
through increased grazing fees. As is usually the case, if these fees are 
implemented, the very large rancher that is dependent upon pubhe 
lands for a portion of the year’s grazing, will be the one that is forced 
out of business because of increased costs. Abandoned ranches con- 
tribute little or nothing to either the regional business or local tax 
base, and will adversely affect the economy of many communities as 
well as entire counties of some of our Western States that depend 
heavily upon sheep and cattle production for taxes to build roads, 
schools, and other local needs. 

Yet the cost of producing beef has gone up by leaps and bounds. 
Continuation of this drastic cost-price squeeze will force liquidation 
upon many of our ranchers. Such continued liquidation will adversely 
affect the economy of our local communities. 

The association is also deeply concerned that the survey conducted 
by the Statistical Reporting Service has been apparently disr egarded 
in connection with the capitalized value of the grazing permit. It 
is our opinion that the dollar value of the livestock grazing permit, 
like land, is a rancher-owned asset that is not depr eciable, but rather 
was paid ‘for when the base lands were purchased or acquired. 

If the present proposed grazing fee is implemented over the en- 
tire 10-year period, the immediate drastic effect will be to decrease 
the market value of the total ranch asset by as much as 50 percent. 
This in turn will force many agricultural lending institutions to 
recall outstanding livestock land loans with the net ‘result of forcing 
these same livestock operators out of business. 

In my contacts with stockmen, discussing the proposed grazing 
fees that are now being implemented, I have found that the method 
and formula used by the Statistical Reporting Service failed, at 
least in part, to take into consideration the breeding cost on public 
land as compared to private land. Our research shows that there is 
a difference of from $15 to $20 per calf in breeding costs on public 
land as compared to private. 

When the percentage of calf crop is figured as 70 percent or less 
a public lands, as compared to 90 percent or more on private lands, 
that is. 
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In addition to these increased cost factors, I am concerned that one 
reason that private leases rose so rapidly in the early 1960’s was due 
to the fact of the greatly increased demand for private pasture leases 
because of the drastic reductions or suspended use of Bureau of Land 
Management permits that were imposed upon permittees immediately 
prior to the time the survey was taken. 

IT would like to inject a paragraph on page 3 that I had omitted. 
It was brought out here in discussion this morning, and I would like 
to refer to it. 

The members of our association are most concerned over the fact 
that we were told in a public meeting held in Boise, Idaho, in Sep- 
tember 1966, by representatives of the Bureau of Land Management 
and the U.S. Forest Service, that the capitalized market value of 
the grazing permit would be one of the cost factors taken into ac- 
count when the results of the grazing fee study were compiled and 
reported. 

It was upon this assurance that we pledged the support of our 
members in providing dependable and factual information to the 
Statistical Reporting Service for the survey. Additionally, I would 
like to remind the members of the committee that in February 1963, 
officials representing the Bureau of Land Management and the For- 
est Service testified to the fact that the capitalized cost of the graz- 
ing permit is a legitimate cost of doing business for the permittee of 
public lands. These statements were made at hearings on review 
of the Taylor Grazing Act before the Subcommittee on Public Lands 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. Senate, 
February 7 and 8, 1963. 

Senator Hansen. Let me interrupt you right there a minute, Mr. 
Jorgensen, to call the attention of the committee to this point. I know 
the chairman has been listening just as closely as I have. I think you 
have pinpointed something that is very important in the statement you 
have just made. There has been a lot of discussion in the last 2 days 
as to what assurances might have been given, what recognition was 
given, of these permit values as a cost factor in the compilation that 
would go into the permit fee. 

I thank you for making the point that you have just made. 

Mr. JorcenseNn. Well, that had been brought out and I had that in 
my statement. 

My full statement you have, and I hope that you will put it in the 
record. 

Senator CuurcH. Yes. 

Mr. JorcensEeN. I would like to finish up my statement here that 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association requests that this proposal 
be held in abeyance pending a complete congressional investigation to 
determine what are the true costs of grazing upon the public jands as 
compared to private lands, and also to determine what effect such 
large fee increases would have on the economic stability of the western 
livestock operator, as well as the many local communities that are so 
dependent upon his financial well-being. 

The American people, always champions of fairplay, must be told 
the truth in complete congressional review so that the future of our 
public lands States can be assured today and tomorrow. It is beyond 
comprehension that such drastic fee increases would be imposed upon 
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the livestock industry at this time, especially when the express purpose 
of the Taylor Grazing Act was to “stabilize” the livestock industry of 
the United States. 

Thank you again for your time and attention to this matter, and in 
parting I would like to recommend strongly that the imposition of 
these fee increases be delayed until the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission has time to complete its studies in regard to these matters, and 
makes its final report to the Congress of the United States. 

(The full statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL JORGENSEN, PRESIDENT, WYOMING STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Carl Jorgensen, president of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, from Pinedale, Wyoming. 

On behalf of the membership of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association, a 
voluntary livestock organization of more than 2500 Wyoming ranchers, it is 
necessary for me to take strong exception to the adjustment of Grazing Fees on 
National Forests and Public Lands as proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Interior in December, 1968. 

Wyoming livestock operators are using 138.1 percent of the total 21,440,031 
AUM’s provided by the public lands in the United States. This is the largest 
percentage of AUM’s that is allocated to permittees from any state in the Union, 
so it rightfully follows that Wyoming’s livestock industry is the most affected by 
this proposal. 

This proposal would bring about a serious economic threat to the general 
economy of the State of Wyoming because agriculture is the second largest 
industry within our State. In view of the fact that the current market price for 
livestock is running about 76% of parity, it is easy to see that the proposed fee 
increases can only add to the spiraling cost of production of these meat animals, 
and will further depress these basic industries which are so vital to Wyoming’s 
over-all economy. 

Generally speaking, the prices received for live cattle at the markets are now 
just about the same as they were in the year 1948. This simply means that the 
rancher has had very little or no increase in his gross income from grazing live- 
stock for more than twenty years. 

Now needless to say, his costs of producing this beef have gone up by leaps and 
bounds during the last twenty years, and here the federal government is pro- 
posing enormous increases to his costs of production through increased grazing 
fees. As is usually the case, if these fees are implemented, the very large rancher 
will somehow survive, but the middle-sized and smaller rancher that is dependent 
upon public lands for a portion of the year’s grazing, will be the one that is 
forced out of business because of increased costs. Abandoned ranches contribute 
little or nothing to either the regional business or local tax base, and will 
adversely affect the economy of many communities as well as entire counties of 
some of our western states that depend heavily upon sheep and cattle production 
for taxes to build roads, schools and other local needs. 

The Association is also deeply concerned that the survey conducted by the 
Statistical Reporting Service has been apparently disregarded because it did not 
match up to the preconceived position of the then Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior. It is our contention that the dollar value of the livestock grazing permit, 
like land, is a rancher-owned asset that is not depreciable, but rather was paid 
for when the base lands were purchased or acquired. The permit value came into 
existence as a result of a legal requirement set forth by the United States gov- 
ernment in 1905 and 1934, respectively. The essence of this legal requirement is 
that a stockman to be eligible to hold and own a permit, must control sufficient 
private land or water resources to sustain his livestock while they are not graz- 
ing on federally owned lands. Because of this commensurability requirement, the 
dollar value of the grazing permit must be capitalized into the total ranch invest- 
ment. The only acceptable and meaningful basis for comparison of the public land 
grazing permittee with the holder of a private grazing lease, must include the 
cost of owning and paying for the grazing permit. Without this cost calculation 
the entire formula is meaningless. ri 

The members of our Association are most concerned over the fact that we were 
told in a public meeting held in Boise, Idaho in September, 1966, by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service, that the 
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capitalized market value of the grazing permit would be one of the cost factors 
taken into account when the results of the Grazing Fee Study were compiled and 
reported. It was upon this assurance that we pledged the support of our mem- 
bers in providing dependable and factual information to the Statistical Report- 
ing Service for the survey. Additionally, I would like to remind the members of 
the Committee that in February, 1963, officials representing the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service, testified to the fact that the capitalized cost 
of the grazing permit is a legitimate cost of doing business for the permittee of 
public lands. These statements were made at Hearings on review of the Taylor 
Grazing Act before the sub-committee on Public Lands of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate, February 7 and 8, 1963. 

Also I would like to remind you that the grazing users and the mineral and 
oil lessees have been paying user fees consistently since the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, while many other users of the public lands escape direct users’ 
fees—a fact which should be corrected before any thought is given to increasing 
existing user fees on public domain. 

The specific guidance and criterion given by Congress to the Secretary of the 
Interior in establishing fees for use of federal range is found in Section 3 of the 
Tayior Act as amended in 1947. Section 3 prescribes that the Secretary shall issue 
permits upon the payment of annual “reasonable fees’ which shall consist of 
range improvement fees and fees for the use of the range. The Secretary “shall 
take into account the extent to which grazing districts yield public benefits over 
and above those accruing to the users of the forage resources.” 

Nowhere in the Taylor Act can I find the mention of the term ‘fair market 
value” as applied to fees, but instead I find numerous references to “‘reasonable 
fees” and “stabilization of the livestock industry.” It is my opinion that the 
over-all legality of the proposal should be scrutinized before these proposed regu- 
lations are implemented. 

If these proposed grazing fees are implemented over the entire ten year period 
the immediate and disastrous effect will be to decrease the market value of the 
total ranch assets by as much as 50%, and this in turn will force many agricul- 
tural lending institutions to recall outstanding livestock and land loans, with the 
net result of forcing these same livestock operations out of business. 

Substantial losses are now being incurred by a majority of these range live- 
stock operations, which have been brought about by more than a 100 percent 
increase in production costs since 1950. If we continue to force, by governmental 
action, additional and continual inflation upon this vital segments of the nation’s 
food producers, who are already floundering in financial trouble, I can only say 
that I feel it is an outrageous and cynical abuse of power, in face of adverse 
economic circumstances. 

In my contacts with stockmen discussing the proposed grazing fees that are 
now being implemented, I have found that the method and formula used by 
the Statistical Reporting Service failed to take into consideration the breeding 
cost on public lands as compared to private lands. My research shows that there 
is a difference of from $15 to $20 per calf in breeding costs on public lands as 
compared to private, when the percentage of calf crop is figured at 70 percent 
on public lands as compared to 90 percent on private lands. In addition to this 
increased cost factor, I am concerned that one reason that private leases rose so 
rapidly in the early 1960’s was due to the fact of the greatly increased demand 
for private pasture leases because of the drastic reductions or “suspended use” 
of Bureau of Land Management permits that were imposed upon permittees 
immediately prior to the time the survey was taken. 

The Wyoming Stock Growers Association requests that this proposal be held 
in abeyance pending a complete congressional investigation to determine what 
are the true costs of grazing upon the public lands as compared to private lands, 
and also to determine what effect such large fee increases would have on the 
economic stability of the western livestock opeartor, as well as the many local 
communities that are so dependent upon his financial well-being. 

The American people, always champions of fair play, must be told the truth 
in complete congressional review so that the future of our public lands states can 
be assured today and tomorrow. It is beyond comprehension that such drastic fee 
increases would be imposed upon the livestock industry at this time, especially 
when the express purpose of the Taylor Grazing Act was to “stabilize” the 
livestock industry of the United States. 

Thank you again for your time and attention to this matter, and in parting 
I would like to recommend strongly that the imposition of these fee increases 
be delayed until the Public Land Law Review Commission has time to complete 
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its studies in regard to these matters, and makes its final report to the Congress 
of the United States. 


TABLE I.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE COSTS PER AUM FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY! (CATTLE) 
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1 Represents all national Forest Service lands in survey. 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service Lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 
was $0.51 per AUM for cattle. 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (the cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit 
which was, based upon the study, an average of $25.35 per AUM on a national basis (regions I-VI). (The computation was 
as follows: $25.35 times 6 percent equals $1.52 per AUM.) 


TABLE I1.—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT—AVERAGE COSTS PER AUM FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY! (CATTLE 
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1 Represents all BLM grazing districts. 
fine the average nonfee costs of running livestock on BLM lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was $0.33 per 


3 Capitalized at § percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the perme which 
was, based upon the study, an average of $14.41 per AUM on a national basis. (The computation was as follows: $14.41 
times 6 percent equals $8.87 per AUM.) 


Source: Prepared by the American National Cattlemen's Association. 


Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Jorgensen. 

I want also to say that one of the things that has disturbed me about 
these hearings is that, in a sense, you gentlemen of the industry, the 
sheep and cattle industry, feel you may have been bushwhacked. You 
were led to believe, I understand, that the value of the permit would 
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be figured into the costs, along with the other costs of business, in 
determining what the fee should be. 

On that basis, you cooperated. The study was made. And it was not 
until after the study was near completion that the Government inti- 
mated there would be some new rules introduced. 

That kind of thing, when we run across it—and I must say we have 
run across it more often than we should—creates public distrust in the 
Government. It is a very unfortunate thing to happen. It constitutes 
what people come to feel has been a misrepresentation. I think it 
should be avoided at all costs; if you cannot trust the Government in 
dealing with it, if you cannot rely upon representations that are made 
by the Government, then the basis for confidence is totally undermined. 
Nothing could be more serious in a country like ours. 

I think this has to be called to the attention of both the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior as one of the most 
disturbing revelations that has been made to this committee in the 
course of these hearings in the past two days. 

Mr. Jorcensen. I might add right here that the meeting I spoke 
of was held in Boise, Idaho, and with our understanding that the 
representatives of the Forest Service and the BLM would consider 
these permits. I dictated a letter to the secretary of our association 
and had those letters printed and handed to the Statistical Reporting 
Service for mailing with the questionnaires to the people who were 
being questioned in Wyoming, asking their cooperation, so that they 
would give full cooperation in this statistical study. I think we did 
our part, but I believe we were let down in the final analysis of it. 

Senator Hansen. If I could say Just a word, Mr. Chairman. For 
the benefit of those present, I wish to point out ‘the great service the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho, has rendered. It has been his recognition for a long time that 
one of the responsibilities that is vested in the legislative branch of 
Government and not often exercised is so-called legislative oversight. 
This is the responsibility to see that the laws which are enacted by | the 
Congress of the United States are carried out honestly and sincerely 
by the executive branch of the Government. 

I want to take this occasion to pay tribute to you for exercising that 
function. I know that we are all very grateful to you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate that. 

J thank vou for your testimony, gentlemen. 

Mr. Virlis L. Fischer of the Nevada Wildlife Association has been 
patiently waiting for 2 days, but he was unable to wait any longer, 
so he has submitted his statement. I am sorry, he being a longtime 
friend, that I was not able to get to him before he had to leave. He 
submitted a statement and it will appear in the record as though he 
had appeared and given it. 


STATEMENT OF VIRLIS L. FISCHER, SECRETARY OF THE NEVADA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Frscurer. Mr. Chairman and members of the comittee, I am 
Virlis L, Fischer of Las Vegas, Nev., secretary of the Nevada Wildlife 
Federation. We are a statewide organization of conservation clubs 
representing a broad cross section of the snortsmen of the State, and 
are the State affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. 
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Wehad a panel discussion of the grazing fee issue at our membership 
meeting January 11-12 in Las Vegas, but when it came to taking some 
kind of action we were unable to reach an agreement and wound up 
tabling the matter. Many of our people are ranchers, friends of 
ranchers, neighbors, or live on “Main Street,” to whom the well-being 
of the ranching industry is important, and were not about to vote in 
favor of anything hurting the pocketbook. There was no quarrel with 
the grazing fee study which determined the value of an AUM, and 
I believe there was general agreement that the resources of the public 
lands should bring a fair market price. However, our people are 
sportsmen and conservationists, not economists, and there was enough 
doubt raised about the capitalization of the permit to cloud the issue. 

Personally, I am familiar with the western livestock grazing sur- 
vey of 1966, and can find nothing wrong with the determination that 
an AUM is worth $1.23. Further, I endorse the principle that the 
resources of the public lands should be sold for their fair market value. 
It would be a national scandal, for instance, if timber on the public 
lands were to be sold for a fraction of its fair market value as deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. I do think the Federal Government 
should be consistent in this fair market value policy, however, and not 
exempt costly recreation facilities from user charges which is scheduled 
to happen next year with the passing of the Golden Eagle passport 
program. 

Due to the economic impact of the proposed fee increase, as recog- 
nized by the Federal Government, itself, in spreading it out over a 
10-year period, I do not blame the western livestock industry for 
seeking a review of the matter, As an alternate member for recreation 
on the Nevada BLM Multiple Use Advisory Board, I supported a 
resolution requesting such a review at our last meeting February 5-6 
in Reno. 

As I understand it, the controversy centers around failure to recog- 
nize the cost of the permit as a legitimate cost of doing business. It is 
contended, on the one hand that this is the end product of a 34-year 
policy of selling the forage resource far below its actual value, thus 
creating an artificial value for the privilege of obtaining a bargain 
which would disappear if a fair market price were charged. On the 
other hand, the western livestock industry does have this investment to 
contend with, and the resolution of the Special Committee on Grazing 
Fees at San Francisco attributes this situation to the low-fee policy 
long in existence and “other factors.” The other factors were not iden- 
tified, but, 1f valid, might well contribute to the value of the permit. I 
am, therefore, not entirely satisfied that a permit cost factor would not 
still be a legitimate cost of doing business. 

The study established a value of $14.41 per AUM based upon a 
bargain rate for the grazing privilege. It does not establish what the 
cost of the permit likely would be under the proposed fee of $1.23. 
With intensified land management programs of the land manage- 
ment agencies in the West, it is possible that the grazing privilege 
will always be a bargain. The extent to which there would still be a 
market value for the permit under the increased fee schedule perhaps 
could and should be determined. Thus, I would be in favor of allowing 
the proposed increase for this year to go into effect, while authorizing 
further study during the year of the validity and extent of all the fac- 
tors affecting the value of the grazing privilege. 
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With respect to any possibility of a large-scale transfer of these 
grazing lands from public to private ownership, the Nevada Wildlife 
Federation would strongly oppose any such plan, except for isolated 
tracts and land exchanges to block up ownerships for better man- 
agement. In addition to being on record in favor of multiple use, we 
actively supported the Classification and Multiple Use Act. We have 
been following the classification program of the BLM with great in- 
terest, and have been supporting the classification proposals for reten- 
tion of these large blocks of land in public ownership for continued 
multiple-use management. 

Nevada is the most arid State in the Nation, and it takes a lot of 
acres to provide an AUM. We have some areas where it takes 40 acres to 
eraze one cow. Nevertheless, the BLM collects more in grazing fees in 
Nevada than in any other State. Any inequity in the fee system thus 
would have greater impact in Nevada than elsewhere. 

To give an idea of the kind of acreage we are dealing with, Nevada 
has 22 ranch operations with public land grazing permits of over 25,000 
AUM’s. This differs from the 13 shown in the BLM grazing fee 
analvsis of November 1968 for the reason that this list was com- 
piled by districts. Some ranchers operate in as many as three districts, 
so that the figure of 22 is correct. Attached hereto is a list of these 22 
ranch operations and the public land acreage required to support 
their AUM qualifications. In summary, these 22 operations have a 
total of 855,291 AUM?’s requiring approximately 10 million acres 
of public land. I am sure the committee can appreciate what this 
would do to all the public land values in a sound multiple-use program, 
if this kind of acreage were to pass from public ownership. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our views. 


TABULATION OF RANCH OPERATIONS IN NEVADA WITH OVER 25,000 AUMS AND 
THE PUBLIC LAND ACREAGE REQUIRED TO SUPPORT THEIR AUTHORIZED GRAZING 
QUALIFICATIONS 


. Nevada Garvey Ranches, Inec., 111,673 AUMs, 1,053,309 acres of public 

land. 

. Holland Livestock Ranches, 50,800 AUMs, 525,646 acres of public land. 

Joe B. Fallini, et al., 25,730 AUMs, 752,000 acres of public land. 

Eureka Livestock Co., 31,926 AUMs, 216,000 acres of public land. 

Eureka Ranch Co. 45,371 AUMs, 465,000 acres of public land. 

Henry Filippini, 25,625 AUMs, 341,000 acres of public land. 

Paris, Paris & Inchauspe, 25,173 AUMs, 270,983 acres of public land. 

. Copper Sheep Co., 32,927 AUMs, 510,106 acres of public land. 

. El Tejon Cattle Co., 30,212 AUMs, 352,966 acres of public land. 

10. Bertrand Paris & Sons, 27,871 AUMs, 686.887 acres of public land. 

11. B. H. Robinson, 30,482 AUMs, 248,769 acres of public land. 

12. Warm Springs Livestock Co., 27,794 AUMs, 386,912 acres of public land. 

13. Marble Ranches, 31,804 AUMs, 165,866 acres of public land. 

14. Mesquite Land Co., 28,895 AUMs, 299,388 acres of public land. i 

15. Salmon River Cattlemen’s Association Inc., 31,304 AUMs, 281,135 acres of 
public land. 

16. Robinson & Sorensen, 30,225 AUMs, 607,312 acres of public land. 

17. Deseret Livestock Co., 12,941 AUMs, 81,722 acres of public land. (Has addi- 

tional grazing privileges in Utah.) 

18. Allied Land & Livestock Co., 67,223 AUMs, 757,633 acres of public land. 

19. Ellison Ranching Co., 70,171 AUMs, 460,160 acres of public land. 

20. Twenty-five corporations, 46,686 AUMs, 333,028 acres of public land. 

21. Petan Company, 18,390 AUMs, 124,186 acres of public land. (Has additional 
grazing privileges in Idaho. ) 

22. Magnuson Ranches, 53,167 AUMs, 1,007,415 acres of public land. 
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Grand total for the 22 operations, 855,291 AUMs, 9,927,423 acres of public 
land. This amounts to 28% of the total Sec. 3 grazing privileges in Nevada and 
22% of the total Sec. 3 public land acreage. 


Senator Cuurcnu. I have a statement from Mr. John W. Scott, 
master of the National Grange, for inclusion in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Scort, MASTER, NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am John W. Scott, Master 
of the National Grange, with offices at 1616 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The National Grange represents 7000 community Granges, located in rural 
America, many of which have a vital economic interest, as well as a social 
interest, in the subject being considered by this Committee. 

We wish to thank the Chairman for calling hearings on the recent increases 
in grazing fees on federally-owned forest grasslands contained in regulations 
promulgated by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. We share with 
this committee a sincere concern over the possible adverse effect such drastic 
increases in grazing fees will have upon the economic well-being of the permit 
holders, as well as the effect on the community in which he lives. 


B.L.M. LANDS 


The National Grange, for many years, has been a strong proponent of multiple 
use of public lands. Our members do not object to paying “reasonable fees” as 
used in the “Taylor Grazing Act.” The Taylor Grazing Act, as amended in 
1947, specifically states that, in fixing the amount of such fees, the Secretary 
“shall take into account the extent to which grazing districts yield public benefits 
over and above those accruing to users of forage resources for livestock purposes.” 
We do not believe that this was taken into consideration in arriving at the new 
increase in the grazing fee base. In addition, the term ‘fair market value,” by 
which the increase in grazing fee base is being justified, does not appear in the 
Taylor Grazing Act as amended, nor has it heretofore been referred to in any 
of the regulations promulgated under the Act. Therefore, we challenge the legal 
authority of the Secretary of Interior in proposing grazing fee rates on BLM 
forest grassland far beyond any previously considered. 

It is our understanding that the B.L.M. Advisory Council has requested the 
Department of Justice to determine if the ‘‘fair market value” used to determine 
the fee rate recommended complies to the terms of ‘reasonable fees” as used 
in the Taylor Grazing Act. If this information is not already available to the 
Committee, we urgently request that the Chairman submit the legality of the 
increase to the Justice Department for a ruling. 


FOREST SERVICE LAND 


The Forest Service administers the grazing on the national forests land. This 
is done under regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture based 
on the Act of June 4, 1897 and other related legislation. Broad objectives in the 
administration and management of grazing are: (1) Conservation and improve- 
ment of the Federal rangelands to provide maximum sustained levels of livestock 
grazing consistent with other resource uses; and (2) the allocation of grazing 
use to livestock producers under conditions which will lend economic stability 
to ranching operations and surrounding local communities. 

The Forest Service uses a base fee derived from an early study of lease 
rates on private grazing lands. Base fees were established for local range allot- 
ments after considering the grazing capacity, quality of forage, location, and 
other factors. Consequently, there are several hundred different fee bases for 
either cattle or sheep. Each of these, however, is adjusted annually to reflect 
the previous year’s average cattle or lamb prices in the Western states, 

We suggest that the 300% increase in fees, resulting from recent changes in 
policy in the U.S. Forest Service, are not within the guidelines used in past 
years to set the base grazing fee for use of forest grassland; namely (1) “lend 
economic stability to ranching operations and surrounding local communities” 
and (2) “reflect the previous year’s average livestock prices.” 
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EFFECT OF INCREASE IN FEES ON RANCHER AND COMMUNITY 


In a U.S.D.A. report ‘Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the 
Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue”, dated November 12, 1968, the Department 
stated ‘The initial impact of a fee increase would be an immediate rise in the 
permittee’s cost of production. The amount would be directly proportional to 
the number of AUM’s (Animal Unit Months) permitted. The increased expense 
would lead to an equal decrease in net income, since ranchers’ gross income 
would not change materially. The reduced net income would be reflected in lower 
rancher expenditures in the local community. The size of the impact would be 
magnified by the multiple effect of these expenditures. The increased 25 percent 
refund to the local county government would be a partial compensating factor.” 

An industry that is already depressed by increased operating costs and low 
rates of return on invested capital (part of which is the permit value) cannot 
stand the shock of further increases in the cost of production. The 25% return 
to the community may be of benefit to the local government, but would not aid 
the rancher unless it resulted in a lowering of his local tax liability. 

Losses of income by ranchers inevitably affect other segments of local econ- 
omies. A reduced ranch income causes a reduction in the amount of spending 
the rancher does at local business establishments. Local merchants are unable 
to sell as many products. Their profits are reduced, their volume of business 
is down so they are unable to buy as much from other local businesses or from 
wholesalers. Thus, the losses spread through many segments of the economy. 

In the past the total impact of ranch communities of increased cost has 
included a loss of young ranchers from these communities and the loss of pop- 
ulation has created problems for service industries in the affected areas. 

In studies made to determine the effect on Jocal employment of loss of income 
to a community, it is common to use an employment multiplier. Such an em- 
ployment multiplier, as it is applied to a ranching situation, would indicate 
that loss of ranchers in the basic sector (agriculture) would create a multiple 
loss of jobs in the secondary sector of the ranching communities. 

Based on studies made by the Utah Agriculture Experiment Station, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah, it was determined that for every rancher who 
sold his ranch to his neighbor and left the rural community, 1.2 jobs in the 
service area would also be lost. If 5 ranchers were lost due to increased fees 
(5X1.2=6) six jobs in the service or secondary sector would be eliminated. 

Employment losses in one area of the economy may be offset by increases in 
employment in another area. Nevertheless, in all probability, the shift from rural 
areas to the urban areas would add to the poverty and problems of many rural 
communities, as well as add to the congestion of our metropolitan areas. In addi- 
tion, the migration of untrained people from rural to city adds to the economic 
problems of our already overcrowded urban areas. 

In the Utah study, it was determined that as the ranchers’ income was reduced, 
by various fee levels, the local and federal revenues would increase. However, 
because of the generator factor, the loss of income to the community would be 
approximately double the ranchers’ losses. 

Losses exceed gains by the amount lost in the secondary sectors and the permit 
value lost. One could argue that secondary benefits might be forthcoming from 
increases in county and federal revenues, i.e., the secondary sector of the economy 
might be stimulated by increased revenues of the county and federal government, 
or by charges for other uses of forest land. An analysis of this possibility and its 
economic effect on the community would be very difficult to determine. Neverthe- 
less, problems of income distribution could be expected to have a negative effect 
on the local economies of the states. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Grange is, and has been, deeply concerned about the economic development 
of rural communities. We are alarmed at certain policies of government that take 
a narrow view of problems, without consideration of the bilateral or multilateral 
effect such policy determinations may have upon the people and the community in 
which they live. 

If the high increase in fees under consideration remains in effect, ranchers will 
be forced out of business, because they do not have the power to pass on this 
increase in production cost to the consumer. The net result will be loss of income 
to the rancher, community and eventually withdrawal from the ranching industry 
and migration to urban areas. 
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We must admit that we find some policies of Government difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand. The increase in grazing fees is a case in point. At the 
very time Congress and the Administration are considering various methods and 
alternatives that entail large amounts of Federal expenditures to develop rural 
America, other arms of Government are setting policies that will force people to 
leave rural communities and have a negative effect on the economies of local 
areas. It seems to us that we sometimes compound our problems. 

In view of the total effect increases in grazing fees may have upon rural com- 
munities, we urgently request that grazing fee increases past 1969 be set aside 
until a thorough study has been conducted to determine the economic as well as 
social effect such increases will have upon rural America, Certainly we should 
wait until after the study by the Public Land Law Review Commission has been 
completed before any final decision is made. 

We wish to express our thanks to this Committee for calling for hearings on 
the increase in grazing fees as promulgated by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior and for allowing us the opportunity of presenting our views on this 
matter of vital concern to some section of rural America. 

We feel strongly that in applying the knowledge you will have gained by con- 
ducting these hearings, you will weigh the effect on the rancher’s income, com- 
munity stability and rural development in determining the future level of graz- 
ing fees. We further believe that the levels of grazing fees should be tailored to 
fit regional or special situations and tempered to refiect much more than “fair 
market value” or simply generate revenue for the Federal Treasury—revenues 
that would fall way short of being sufficient to correct the economic imbalance 
such increase in grazing fees may create. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, for your considera- 
tion of the views of the National Grange on this controversial problem. 

Senator Cuurcu. That brings us to Mr. Newell Johnson of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association. 

Isee that Mr. Stewart Brandborg, executive secretary of the Wilder- 
ness Society, is not here. The record will be open to receive his writ- 


ten statement within the next 10 days. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. Branpspora. Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart Brandborg, executive 
director of the Wilderness Society. The Wilderness Society is a na- 
tional citizen’s organization of some 45,000 conservation-minded mem- 
bers who are deeply interested in the preservation of our Nation’s re- 
maining wilderness lands, and who are also interested in the manage- 
ment of recreation and commodity resources on the lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service. The 
Wilderness Society thus reflects concern of the public in responding 
here today to the committee’s invitation to comment on the grazing reg- 
ulations and fee schedules which have been adopted to implement the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act of 1964 for lands under the admin- 
istration of the Bureau of Land Management, and to manage grazing 
Jands in the National Forests and Grasslands. 

We are pleased to see that these new regulations and fee schedules 
provide a basis for the development of comprehensive plans of multi- 
ple use management and protection. They fulfill the requirements of 
the multiple use statutes by providing a pattern for coordinated plan- 
ning and management of lands within the jurisdictions of the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service. They represent to us a 
highly significant and far-reaching first step which promises to bring 
to this Nation and its people the full benefit of the rich public estates 
of the National Land Resource and the National Forests with their 
diversities of commodity and recreational resources. 
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Too long have we waited for the new and modern perspectives 
that these laws bring to us. The benefit that these lands can yield 
to our country under carefully developed and broadly oriented land 
use plans are now, for the first time, within reach. The new regula- 
tions provide the foundation for greatly increased production of 
timber, forage, and livestock as well as the protection of wildlife, 
natural areas, scenic landscapes, and recreational and wilderness 
resources. 

The Wilderness Society recognizes the important role that BLM 
and National Forest grazing lands have played in supporting our 
Western livestock industry. We are aware also that they have con- 
tributed a steadily increasing volume of timber to mills and dependent 
wood product industries. The criteria, being reviewed here today, 
give us the expectation of an ultimate increase in production from 
rangelands through the intensification of management efforts. ‘These 
efforts, we believe, are long overdue, and both the Departments and 
the agencies are to be commended for the progress that has been made 
within a relatively short period in applying new management 
programs. 

These new programs can bring great increases in the productive 
capacity of the public lands which have been devoted to grazing 
and other commodity purposes. As their production of food, forage, 
and fiber increases under more intensive management, it will become 
increasingly obvious that those lands which have been designated, or 
are designated in the future, for recreational uses—for wildlife or 
the preservation of scenic and natural values—can be managed and 
protected for their specific purposes without impact upon commodity 
production. In the absence of more intensive management of areas 
devoted to commodity purposes, so that they can better produce in 
increasing amounts, it will become increasingly difficult to hold to 
our decisions to preserve and protect the lands that we dedicate to 
recreational and wilderness purposes. 

The Wilderness Society supports the proposed amendments and 
revisions of the regulations and grazing fees for public lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior and also the pro- 
posed new regulations and fees proposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture as published in the Federal Register on November 16, 1968. 

The proposed changes reflect the intent of the Comptroller General, 
who in 1958 and 1959 recommended the elimination of present incon- 
sistencies in charges for grazing on Government lands managed by 
different Federal agencies, and who recommended also that fair com- 
pensation for the use of these public lands be received. He further 
proposed that a joint study be undertaken with the objective of arriv- 
ing at a uniform basis for establishing the grazing fees. 

The proposed changes in the grazing fees of both the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture are in keeping with 
the general Government policy for all Federal activities of obtaining 
a fair market value for the services and resources provided to the pub- 
lic through the establishment of a system of reasonable fee charges. 
The revised regulations strengthen the multiple use management of 
this public resource by giving recognition to wildlife, recreation, 
watershed, and other values. 

We endorse the proposed changes in the regulations which would 
establish grazing fees that reflect the fair market value of the range 
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resources, and that give needed authorization for their annual adjust- 
ment. The revisions proposed for the simplification of administrative 
procedures will allow fiexibility to ranchers who operate under an 
approved allotment management plan. This reflects an essential con- 
cern in the Departments for improved quality and greater intensity 
of management on these grazing allotments. 

The proposal to adjust the indicated fair market value of the grazing 
fees within a 10-year period seems fair. It reflects concern tor the 
livestock operation by providing yearly fee increases which will 
permit the rancher to go through a gradual adjustment in his 
operation. 

We object to the proposal that the capitalized value of the grazing 
permit be considered as an operating cost and thus be deducted from 
the proposed grazing fee. The recognition of the permit value in con- 
sideration of the grazing fee appraisal would give the livestock users 
a vested property right in publicly owned grazing lands. This would 
represent a dangerous first step in abrogating the rights of the Amer- 
ican public to full access and use of the public lands of our Nation 
which are administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service. Through this recognition of such a vested right, per- 
mittees could ultimately control access, use, and management of the 
public lands. The other multiple uses would then become secondary 
with wildlife, recreation, watershed, and other values not receiving 
adequate consideration. Thus we would see a basis for “fencing out” 
recreationists and other users of the public lands. 

This threat to the public’s use of our public lands must be clearly 
recognized, along with the fact that big game and other wildlife have 
a rightful claim to the forage and cover of our National Forests and 
National Resource Lands. These public ranges support the greater 
part of our western big game populations, as well as many smaller 
species which are of great importance to recreational users and 
scientists. 

The definitions of multiple use which are contained in the multiple 
use statutes of the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service 
furnish a broad base for evaluation of the lands and resources within 
their administrations. They assure the opportunity for careful study 
of all potential values that may be realized from this vast public 
ownership. They will permit the protection and management of lands 
for the preservation of their scenic, wildlife, wilderness, and other 
values, where such protection and management are found to be essen- 
-tial to the preservation of these resources even though such preservation 
will not always bring “the greatest dollar return.” This is as it must 
be, if the quality and the diversity of outdoor experience are to be 
maintained for the American people and the great recreational values 
-of some of these lands are to be realized. 

The proposed land classification and management criteria of BLM 
are comprehensive. In general, they place proper emphasis upon a 
‘broad spectrum of public uses and benefits. They are realistically con- 
siderate of local economies and the needs of State and local govern- 
ments. They assure consideration of the importance of outdoor recrea- 
-tion resources, their relative scarcity, and the public’s need for them. 
‘They take into account the needs of a rapidly growing population at a 
-time when we must prevent urban sprawl and assure the protection of 
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basic resources including soil, watershed, wildlife, wilderness, and rec- 
reation resources. 

The criteria for classification for disposal appear to set firm re- 
quirements and procedures for assuring that any lands which are relin- 
quished from the public ownership will be managed wisely for specified 
purposes of local communities or for farming of cultivated crops. 
Their requirement, that comprehensive community plans and zoning 
regulations be enforced to assure the use of these areas for the purposes 
which are specified, is an important safeguard. 

In general, we have encouraged the retention and management of 
lands by the Bureau. We urge that the requirement for retaining lands 
in public ownership for the wilderness preservation purpose be fully 
employed to meet the opportunity for this purpose that the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act of 1964 affords. 

This act clearly authorizes the Bureau to retain lands for wilderness 
preservation purposes as one of 10 specifically cited land uses. Its au- 
thorization permits the protection and preservation of these areas for 
the multiplicity of recreational, scientific, and educational uses that can 
be provided by wilderness areas. It thus authorizes the Bureau of Land 
Management to retain and manage these lands for the preservation 
of their wilderness and primeval environments. 

The language in paragraph (1) of section (1) (wilderness preserva- 
tion) of the regulations (2410.1-2) permits designation and the con- 
tinuing protection of wilderness lands in BL.M’s jurisdiction under the 
1964 Classification and Multiple Use Act. This paragraph serves as a 
guideline for management of public domain wilderness lands using 
as a standard the wilderness-preservation principles of the Wilderness 
Act. 

Tt must be firmly recognized that the “values of wilderness” represent 
a wide range of educational, scientific, and recreational uses encom- 
passing both tangible (monetary) and intangible benefits to people 
who use and enjoy wild and primitive country. It is important to 
note in this connection that the principal characteristic of wilderness 
is the wild quality of the land. Wilderness, as such, should be a prin- 
cipal criterion in determining the suitability of an area for preserva- 
tion as wilderness. Wilderness wherever we find it—in the desert, 
the snow-capped and rugged mountain ranges, the swamps and mar sh- 
lands, the frozen expanses of the Arctic—has this w iuld quality in com- 
mon. What may appear as a special feature of scenic beauty, or as a 
special and unique focal point of interest within one or more given 
areas should not be considered as a requirement or standard for wild- 
erness as it is found elsewhere. Thus the qualities of a given scenic or 
topographic feature, or an interesting and unique representation of 
plant and animal communities, while « contr ibuting to the special sig- 
nificance and value of an area and making it unique in comparison with 
other units of wilderness land, should not be considered a requirement 
to be placed upon other wild land areas that may be considered for 
preservation as wilderness. Wild lands should be preserved wherever 
they “have wilderness characteristics” of public value which warrant 
preservation. 

We feel that the elaboration of the standards and requirements for 
management and development of habitat for fish and wildlife, and for 
other outdoor recreational purposes, are basic to the fulfillment of 
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long-range opportunities within the public ownerships administered 
by BLM and the Forest Service. If these lands are developed for rec- 
reation purposes during the next decade, they can play a vital role in 
satisfying recreation needs where heavy use and demand can best be 
accommodated under the comprehensive regional planning by Federal, 
State, and local governments as they implement programs called for by 
the 1964 Land and Water Act. We feel strongly that the new regula- 
tions and grazing fees which have been adopted for these lands are an 
important part of multiple use planning efforts. The newly established 
grazing fee increases of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture 
meet the need to put grazing, as one of many multiple uses, on an 
equitable basis with other uses of these publicly owned lands. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to present these comments 
here today. Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcn. That brings us to Mr. Newell Johnson, of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, and Mr. Lee Barton, also of the 
Utah Wool Growers Association. Is there anyone else ‘from Utah? 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Barton, please. 


STATEMENTS OF NEWELL JOHNSON, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESI- 
DENT, UTAH WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LEE R. BARTON, PRESIDENT, UTAH WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
waited long for this privilege. It is a privilege to appear before such 
a distinguished committee for the purpose of submitting testimony on 
such an important issue as grazing fees and their consequent effect 
upon my particular industry. 

I am Newell A. Johnson, a resident of Utah. I am the immediate 
past president of the Utah Wool Growers’ Association and am en- 
gaged in the age-old and honorable vocation of producing wool and 
lamb. I am here because of my concern for the industry I represent 
and for my own future in it. 

I began my career in the sheep business in October of 1934, the 
year the Taylor Grazing Act came into being, by leasing 1,000 sheep. 
I remember well the meeting T attended in Salt Lake City that fall pre- 
sided over by Ferre Carpenter who represented the Federal Govern- 
ment. He traced the history of the migration West and stressed the 
need for orderly use of the great expanses of open range then in 
existence in the Western States. 

We voted overwhelmingly in favor of Federal control and regula- 
tion. I remember the emphasis placed on the language of the Tay lor 
Grazing Act explaining as one of its major objectives and purposes, 
“The stabilizing of the livestock industry.” If my memory serves me 
correctly, the fee for the first year was 1 cent per head for sheep and 
5 cents per head for cattle. It went from there to 8 cents, to 12 cents, 
to 15 cents, 19 cents, 22 cents, 30 cents, then 33 cents, and now the con- 
templated ‘fee, eventually if implemented, will have a base of $1.23 
per AUM with the possibility of another 6 to 10 cents as a result of 
a forage value index factor. 

We, who are in the sheep business in America, are producing com- 
modities that are in short supply. We import two-thirds of the wool 
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we consume. Millions of pounds of lamb and mutton are imported 
each year with no import quota restrictions whatever. 

The Bureau of the Budget in its quest for all-possible revenue is 
demanding our life’s blood in exchange for grazing privileges on pub- 
lic lands. While at the same time, the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Trade are exerting pressure for reduced tariffs and duties 
on our products—this is in the interest of international public rela- 
tions. We are in the squeeze between the two and are apparently being 
sacrificed upon the altar of free trade. 

We are receiving for the products of our labors and business, prices 
essentially comparable to those received 20 years ago—while our costs 
during the same period have tripled. A recent study undertaken in 
Utah revealed that the homeowner with an average amount of per- 
sonal property pays approximately 3 percent of his annual net income 
as property tax, while the farmer or rancher pays approximately 15 
percent of his net income for that purpose. 

In my own lifetime, I have invested in excess of $76,900 in forest 
and BLM permits and have willingly accepted a 46.7-percent reduc- 
tion on my BLM license. I have also made a very substantial invest- 
ment in private ranch property in order to have sufficient base prop- 
erty to qualify for forest and BLM privileges. 

It is my contention that if the grazing fee increase is Implemented 
in its entirety it will completely destroy any permit value I may 
have and wil! devalue my base ranch property by a very considerable 
amount. 

A recently conducted survey by four western universities on cattle 
and sheep operations revealed that the average range cattle rancher 
receives a 2-percent return on his investment and the average sheep 
rancher receives 2.6 percent. This, I feel sure you will agree, is not 
what you would call a very handsome profit, especially when your 
own supervisory labor is thrown 1n. 

I have computed my own grazing fee costs on forest and BLM 
lands at the present fee level. It amounts to $3,156.66. At the fully 
implemented level, it will increase to $10,265.58, a difference of 
$7,108.92. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that I cannot possibly absorb this extra 
cost and remain in the business to which I have devoted my life. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Barton, do you have a statement you would like to make at 
this time? | 

Mr. Barron. Mr. Chairman, I am Lee Barton, president of the 
Utah Wool Growers’ Association. 

I have come to Washington to testify before this Senate hearing 
on behalf of the sheep industry of the State of Utah. I appreciate very 
much this opportunity. 

The raising of grazing fees constitutes a severe threat to the live- 
stock industry of the public land States. We as livestock permittees 
feel that this 1s most unjust. 

Our forefathers moved into the public land States and developed a 
livestock industry. The economy of the area is absolutely dependent 
upon the use of these public lands both at the time of our forefathers 
and today. Now, we find through the recent implementation of the 
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grazing fee increases, it threatens to destroy our only real basic 
industry in our rural areas of the public land States. 

Our rural area population has been dwindling to the cities over many 
years and if we lose our livestock industry through excess grazing 
fees we in the rural areas will find ourselves on the welfare lists of the 
Nation. 

Today with all the urban problems it just doesn’t make sense to me 
to force more of the rural population into the cities to further magnify 
the problem. 

County Commissioners, school board members, city governments and 
State governments are taking a good hard look at this very thing. They 
are beginning to wonder just where they are going to find the money 
to operate schools, government, and the many other services if the live- 
stock industry is jeopardized. 

In my State we are in the four corners area, consisting of Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. At the very time when the Goy- 
ernment has determined this area to be one of poverty and anticipates 
the spending of millions of dollars, the grazing fee hike has been im- 
plemented—and if allowed to go any higher will result in the mass 
liquidation of the livestock business. 

Concern has been registered not only by our taxing units but also by 
all of the financial concerns of our county and our State. Records 
indicate that the return on investments ranges from 1 to 3 percent. 
This speaks for itself and certainly indicates the results of a raise can 
do nothing but jeopardize the industry. 

I hope that I have in some way pointed out the need to stop the 
unnecessary raise in grazing fees. Studies made by competent uni- 
versities have indicated it is not necessary for grazing fees to go higher 
and I hope that you will give full consideration to this very grave 
matter and stop what could be a mass liquidation of the livestock busi- 
ness in the public land States. 

Senator Hansen (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Barton, 
and thank you, Mr. Johnson. I do not have any questions. We appreci- 
ate your patience in waiting so long. 

Mr. JoHnson. We appreciate the opportunity at this late hour of 
having been heard. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hansen. I want to assure you that what you have said will 
be read by the members of this committee with great interest. This is 
true of the testimony of everyone. 

Senator Hansen. The Utah Farm Bureau Federation has sent in a 
statement. I believe this would be a good place for it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The proposed increases in the grazing fees are neither in the public interest 
of the United States, the betterment of the National Forests and BLM Lands, 
the economic wellbeing of the communities in the vicinity of the public lands 
nor the farm and ranch people who directly use these lands. 

The policy developed by our membership during the past year and adopted 
at the Utah Farm Bureau Convention on November 23, 1968 states: 

Neither the Forest Service nor the Bureau of Land Management was 
created as a revenue producing agency, present livestock prices are sub- 
stantially the same as they were twenty years ago, yet during the same 
period livestock production costs have tripled. From a purely economic 
point of view an increase in grazing fees cannot be justified. 
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Therefore, the Utah Farm Bureau Federation vigorously opposes the 
recent decision of the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture to arbi- 
trarily raise grazing fees on public lands without regard to permit value 
as a recognized cost of doing business. 

A recent survey of ten thousand ranches in the western public land 
states agreed to by stockmen and public land administrators indicates 
that when the cost of the permit is recognized as a legitimate cost of doing 
business the present grazing fee is reasonable. We, therefore, recommend 
that grazing fees remain stable, at least until all findings of the Land 
Law Review Commission have been completed and published. 

The federal government owns over 74% of the land in the state of Utah. 
The major source of tax revenue from these public lands is that which is col- 
lected from the private interests which use them in one way or another. 

The major users of public lands in many of our counties are the cattle 
and sheep men. If the proposed grazing fee increases on B.L.M. and forest 
service lands are allowed to stand many of these people will be forced out 
of business. This in turn means a loss in tax revenue to the counties and com- 
munities in which these people live and a loss of income to the businessmen in 
these communities. To continue in this cycle, resulting business losses mean 
increases in unemployment and to the point where other federal agencies may 
then declare the counties thus affected to be poverty areas, with the result 
that federal money far in excess of that obtained from the grazing fee in- 
creases would have to be put into the area resulting in a net loss to everyone 
concerned with the possible exception of the federal job holders. 

Removal of domestic livestock from Forest and BLM grazing lands con- 
tributes to the growth of undesirable vegetation which in turn reduces water 
yield from the water sheds and diminished feed for wild game. 

This course appears ridiculous to us. How much better it would be to leave 
the grazing fees at the present levels and adopt policies which would encourage 
better use of the public lands by local people and let them in turn build up 
the local economy without federal help. This principle of free enterprise and 
self help is what made our country great and we think that the federal goy- 
ernment should favor it instead of stifling it. 

In view of these facts we wish to offer our most vigorous opposition to the 
grazing fee increases and ask that they be rescinded. 


Senator Hansen. Next, we shall hear from Mr. Schiavon, president, 
California Wildlife Federation, of Fresno, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF AL SCHIAVON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA WILD- 
LIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Scutavon. Mr. Chairman, I shall not read my speech in its en- 
tirety. I came to Washington to attend the national meeting of the 
National Wildlife Federation and I have definitely been interested in 
this particular subject. that the committee has been hearing today. I 
want to commend you and Senator Church for your sincere dedication 
and for sitting so patiently through these hearings. 

Senator Hansen. I am not unaware of the presence of the delegates to 
this Wildlife Federation conference here in Washington. I have some 
good friends from Wyoming who are here and I regret that I shall not 
be able to be with you tonight for your national awards dinner. I have 
participated in those dinners in the past. 

Mr. Scutavon. Thank you. 

I am very pleased to be here. I attended the National Grazing Ad- 
visory Board meeting in San Francisco. I see some of those members 
here today and I am very happy to be here myself. 

The California Wildlife Federation has gone on record as support- 
ing the Department of the Interior’s and Agriculture’s recommenda- 
tion to increase the fees. I would submit for the record the presentations 
which we handed in earlier. 
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Senator Hansen. Let me say, Mr. Schiavon, your statement will go 
into the record in its entirety. We appreciate your presence. We appre- 
ciate the statement you have submitted and it will be read by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Scutavon. Thank you. 

(The complete statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AL SCHIAVON, CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 
My name is Al Schiavon. I am the President of the California Wildlife Federation. 
The California Wildlife Federation has 15 affiliate councils in the State of Cali- 
fornia. These affiliates, in turn, are made up to local groups and individuals who, 
when combined with associate members and other supporters of the California 
Wildlife Federation, number an estimated 150,000 persons. The California Wild- 
life Federation is the state affiliate to the National Wildlife Federation. 

We welcome the opportunity to comment upon the proposed grazing fee in- 
creases on public lands. 

The California Wildlife Federation has gone on record to support the proposals 
by the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture to bring the fee charged for 
grazing livestock on public lands up to the fair market value. Our organization 
strongly supports the principle that the public lands of this country belong to all 
people and should be managed in the best overall public interest. 

I will not read the resolution and attachments to this speech which explains 
the reason for our organization’s endorsement of the increased grazing fee con- 
troversy. I don’t think that anyone can disagree with the fundamental principle 
that commercial users of public lands or resources should pay the American peo- 
ple the fair value for what they use. This is the principle on which the new 
grazing fees have been established, and is long overdue. 

There is no point in stalling for time by saying we should wait for the 
Public Land Law Review Commission to act, because the issues and facts are 
defined as clearly now as they will ever be, and Congress must act in any 
case. If Congress believes that some segments of the livestock industry cannot 
exist while paying fair market value for public forage, then Congress must con- 
sider what form of subsidy, if any, it wishes to provide for them. To disguise a 
subsidy to a relative small portion of an ailing industry as an “Exception” to 
an otherwise sound governmental principle—fair market value—is neither just 
nor wise. 

The Western public land livestockmen have attempted to cloud this basic 
principle with an economic smokesscreen called, “The Capitalized Value of the 
Grazing Permit.” This is the real “Gut Issue” of the entire controversy. 

I do not believe that anyone can seriously dispute the findings of the two year 
study made by the United States Dept. of Agriculture Economic Research 
Service, on public land grazing fees that have resulted in today’s figures of 
$1.23 per AUM as the fair market value of public forage. I am fully convinced 
that any objective study, no matter how long it takes or how much ig spent, 
would come up with approximately the same figure. But the grazing industry 
believes that it has found a way to “end run” this problem. They say that the 
grazing permit value mst be considered a Capital Asset of the rancher, and 
that the grazing fee must be reduced to compensate the rancher for this. 

In other words, the public land livestock rancher is saying, “I have an owner- 
ship interest in these lands that I graze, over and above the interest of the 
American people!” I do not beleive that Congress intends, or ever intended, to 
give such an interest to those who graze livestock on the public lands. The 
grazing permit value exists only between the buyer and seller of private land 
for its connected public grazing privileges. The grazing permit should not, and 
does not, have any legally recognized value, nor is the public ever compensated 
for it. If the grazing permit value is applied in this way against the fee re- 
quired for forage use, there is no reason why the permit value will not rise to the 
point where the rancher would pay no grazing fee at all!! We would then be in 
the ridiculous position of providing public forage for private profit wtib no re- 
turn to the American people—who own the land—at all. 

The recognition of permit value will be the first step in giving the livestock 
users a vested property right in the Federal lands. The next move would be for 
the States to tax the possessory interest like some counties in California are 
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attempting to do. This would, of course, formalize the property right for the 
stockmen. He would own the grazing resources on the federal land and would 
have recreation and wildlife users at his mercy. 


RESOLUTION OF CALIFORNIA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Whereas, the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture have proposed a graz- 
ing fee increase on public lands based on a principle of fair market value, 
and 

Whereas, the public lands of this country belong to all the people and should 
be managed in the best overall public interest ; Now, Therefore, BE IT 

Resolved, that the California Wildlife Federation, representing 100,000 mem- 
bers, supports the program announced by the Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture to increase the grazing fee charges on public lands. The proposed base 
fee and ten year implementation schedule is fair and a reasonable arrangement 
for the following reasons: 

1. The fair market appraisal approach to public land grazing fees has been 
suported by the past three National administrations. The study is long overdue. 
We find no need to delay implementation further nor to postpone a decision 
waiting for the Public Land Law Review Commission to report to Congress. 
The Commission, by its own statement, was not created to freeze Federal agency 
policy actions. 

2. Low fees encourage stockmen to graze larger numbers of livestock, result- 
ing in soil erosion and destruction of wildlife habitat. 

3. Grazing fees for ranchers with average-size permits amount to 1 to 2 per- 
cent of total ranch operating costs. Twenty-four percent of the California 
stockmen on public lands pay a minimum fee now and will not be affected by 
the fee increase. Since the public lands produce only about one percent of the 
Nation’s cattle forage, the impact on consumer beef prices will be insignificant. 

4, The permit value, as identified by the fee study, must not be recognized 
as a cost of operating on the public lands. To do so would give a few stock- 
men a vested interest in the title to the public lands. The public lands belong 
to all the people, not the livestock men. 

5. Present fees on public lands are substantially less than fees on similar 
state and private lands. Federal revenues average about one-third those received 
from comparable state lands; and, 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution be transmitted to members of 
the California Congressional delegation and to the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior and the Chairman of the House and Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees and to the National Wildlife Federation. 

Adopted this 14th day of December, 1968. 


{News release—For immediate release] 


CWF Supports GRAZING FEE INCREASE ON PuBLIC LANDS 


SACRAMENTO.—The California Wildlife Federation, largest conservation organi- 
zation in California, went on record today in support of proposed grazing fee 
increases on public lands. At a special meeting in Sacramento, the Executive 
Board of CWF resolved to support the proposals by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to bring the fee charged for grazing livestock 
on public lands up to the fair market value. 

“The public lands, including National Forests and the Public Domain land 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management, belong to all the people, not 
just the livestockmen,” pointed out Al Schiavon, President of the California 
Wildlife Federation, in announcing the support of his organization. 

The Executive Board of the 100,000-member conservation organization has 
asked all of its affiliated clubs and councils to send letters to the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture and to members of the California congressional dele- 
gation pledging their support of the grazing fee increase proposals for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“The fair market appraisal approach to public land grazing fees has been 
supported by the past three national administrations and a major fee study 
involving thousands of livestock operations. We see no need to delay imple- 
mentation further nor to postpone a decision waiting for the Public Land Law 
Review Commission to report to Congress. The Commission, by its own state- 
ment, was not created to freeze federal policy action. 
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“Low fees encourage stockmen to graze larger numbers of livestock resulting 
in soil erosion and destruction of wildlife habitat. 

“Since the public lands produce only about 1 percent of the nation’s cattle 
forage, the impact on consumer beef prices will be insignificant, Grazing fees for 
ranchers with average size permits amount to 1 to 2 percent of total ranch oper- 
ating costs. Today, 24 percent of the California stockmen on public lands pay 
a minimum fee and will not be affected by the fee increase. 

“Livestockmen must not be given a vested interest in the title to the public 
lands and, therefore, the permit value, as identified in the fee study, must not be 
recognized as a cost of operating on the public lands. Present fees on public lands 
are substantially less that fees on similar state and private lands. Federal 
Revenues average about one-third those received from comparable statelands.” 


STATEMENT OF AL SCHIAVON TO THE NATIONAL GRAZING ADVISORY BOARD, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., DECEMBER 18, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, members of the National Grazing Advisory Board: My name 
is Al Schiavon. I am the President of the California Wildlife Federation. The 
California Wildlife Federation has 15 affiliate Councils in the State. These affi- 
liates, in turn, are made up of local groups and individuals who, when combined 
with associate members and other supporters of the California Wildlife Federa- 
tion, number an estimated 150,000 persons. The California Wildlife Federation is 
also the State Affiliate to the National Wildlife Federation. We welcome the op- 
portunity to comment upon the proposed grazing fee increases on public lands. 

The California Wildlife Federation has gone on record to support the pro- 
posals by the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture to bring the fee charged 
for grazing livestock on public lands up to the fair market value. Our organiza- 
tion strongly supports the principle that the public lands of this country belong 
to all the people and should be managed in the best overall public interest. 

We believe that the program announced by the Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture to increase the grazing fee charges on public lands over a ten year im- 
plementation schedule is fair and a reasonable arrangement for the following 
reasons: 

1. The fair market appraisal approach to public land grazing fees has been 
supported by the past three National administrations. The study is long overdue. 
We find no need to delay implementation further nor to postpone a decision wait- 
ing for the Public Land Law Review Commission to report to Congress. The Com- 
mission, by its own statement, was not created to freeze Federal agency policy 
actions. 

2. Low fees encourage stockmen to graze larger numbers of livestock, result- 
ing in soil erosion and destruction of wildlife habitat. 

3. Grazing fees for ranchers with average-size permits amount to 1 to 2 per- 
cent of total ranch operating costs. Twenty-four percent of the California Stock- 
men on public lands pay a minimum fee now and will not be affected by the fee 
increase. To be more specific, more than 25%, or 3,800 B.L.M. Permittees, now are 
licensed for an average of about 12 (Head) Animal Units of feed each year. These 
Permittees now pay the $10 minimum grazing fee. These 3,800 small operators will 
not be affected by the fee increase until about 1974. When this group is paying 
fair market value in 1978 their total annual bill will be about $15 rather than the 
present $10 minimum. 

4. The permit value, as identified by the fee study, must not be recognized as a 
cost of operating on the public lands. To do so would give a few stockmen a 
vested interest in the title to the public lands. The public lands belong to all the 
people, not the livestock men. 

5. Present fees on public lands are substantially less than fees on similar state 
and private lands. Federal revenues average about one-third those received from 
comparable state lands. 

In conclusion we believe, if grazing fees can be increased to a reasonable level, 
more adequate appropriations should follow. That is, more funds can be allotted 
for range improvement, which will be good for ranchers and the public alike. 


Senator Hansen. Mr. Ben Thompson, for Dr. Sal J. Precioso, presi- 
dent of the National Recreation and Park Association. 
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STATEMENT OF BEN THOMPSON FOR DR. SAL J. PRECIOSO, PRES{- 
DENT, NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Ben H. Thompson, executive secretary of the National Conference 
on State Parks appearing for Dr. Sal J. Precioso, president, National 
Recreation and Park Association, with headquarters at 1700 Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. The National Conference on 
State Parks is a branch of the National Recreation and Park 
Association. 

The National Recreation and Park Association is a private, non- 
profit organization dedicated to the wise use of free time, conservation 
of natural resources, and beautification of the American environment. 

Our interest in the question of grazing fees stems from the fact that 
the public lands administered by the Departments of Agriculture and 
the Interior for multiple use contain resources of public recreation 
value and potential, as recognized by the Congress in Public Law 
86-517, the Multiple Use Act relating to national forests and in Pub- 
lic Law 88-607, the Classification and Multiple Use Act relating to 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. , 

It seems evident to us that (1) the number of domestic livestock, 
cattle, and sheep, grazing on these public lands has a direct. relation- 
ship to the public use and enjoyment of these lands for outdoor recrea- 
tion and that (2) if domestic livestock grazing can be conducted more 
cheaply and profitably on the public lands than on privately owned 
lands, pressure to increase the number of livestock on the public lands 
is very apt to be greater than it would be if grazing fees were equal 
to the fair market value of the grazing privilege. 

The more cattle and sheep there are on the public lands, consuming 
the vegetation, changing wildlife habitats, and frequenting the water 
areas, the less desirable these lands and waters become for public 
recreation. 

Speaking from personal experience, I have been in scenic country 
in the West where thousands of sheep were grazing. There was no spot 
in this picturesque sheep range where I wanted to camp or spend any 
time for recreation. The sheep range and, likewise, the cattle range, 
are different from back country where domestic livestock do not graze. 
The ungrazed back country 1s more inviting for camping, fishing, 
hiking, and other outdoor recreation pursuits. 

Public Law 88-607, the Classification and Multiple Use Act, defines 
multiple use as“ * * * the management of the various surface and sub- 
surface resources so that they are utilized in the combination that will 
best meet the present and future needs of the American people * * *,.” 
Grazing fees that are low enough to encourage “permit value” trans- 
actions, tend to increase the pressure to permit more domestic live- 
stock on the public lands, regardless of whether more such grazing is 
consistent with resource use “in the combination that will best meet 
the present and future needs of the American people.” 

The demand for outdoor recreation of the types found on public 
lands—enjoyment of open space, camping, picnicking, hiking, fishing, 
hunting or seeing wildlife in its natural habitat—is increasing tre- 
mendously. It will increase many times more within the next few 
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decades when the population of the United States is expected to be 
300 million or more. 

Protecting and maintaining the recreation qualities and potential 
of the lands is of great importance to the American peopie. 

If the public recreation qualities and use potential of the public 
lands are to be protected and maintained, charging the fair market 
value for public land grazing permits is, in our opinion, an essential 
element of public land administration. 

Senator Hansen. Next, Dr. Alfred Etter, representing the De- 
fenders of Wildlife. Dr. Etter, we are very pleased to have you here, 
sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED G. ETTER, DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


Dr. Errer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I only want to speak to indicate that I was still here. I have enjoyed 
the sessions and learned a lot from what all these people have had to say. 

Since I am in imminent danger and “Defenders of Wildlife” is in 
imminent danger of being lost on the program, might I suggest that 
it might be well to read our testimony first? It attempts to put some 
ecological sense into this whole matter and relate these various debates, 
some of them rather trivial, to what is happening on the land. I think 
by reading our discussion, it may help to clarify many of the other 
problems. 

So that is really all I want to say. 

(The complete statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. ALFRED G. ETTER FOR DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


Defenders of Wildlife is interested in public land grazing fees because of a 
eoncern about the condition of the public lands and about the wildlife, or lack of 
it, on these lands. 

There can be no doubt that the public lands and most private lands in the 
semi-arid west have been depleted of their original fertility, their grass, palatable 
shrubs, reserves of water, seed, microorganisms, wildlife, and often even of the 
very parent material of the soil. There is no doubt either that this loss has been 
aggravated and in large part caused by poorly distributed or excessive grazing 
or browsing of sheep, cattle, goats, horses, deer and elk. It is not necessary to 
document this here. Resource libraries, such as the Denver Conservation Li- 
brary, are crammed with the necessary testimonials. The question is rather what 
we can do about it, and whether money can bring restitution of this fertility, and 
if so, who should pay. 

It is an ecological problem, but this should not bother you congressman, for 
you are the original ecologists. You are concerned about the earth as a living 
place. You are called upon to look at all sides of a problem. You are used to being 
caught up in a web of inter-related phenomena. You are certainly aware that 
every action has a reaction. For this reason my discussion will be an ecological 
one. 

The reduced productivity of the public lands can be seen in records of graz- 
ing capacities, total pounds of meat produced per section, numbers of ranches, 
numbers of people living on the land, ete. It can also be seen by looking at an old 
cemetery in the middle of ranching country. 

Not long ago I spent a day looking at such a cemetery. Inside, the old-timers 
lay comfortably at ease beneath a blanket of sod. There were plants with flowers 
on them, shrubs with leaves on them, soils with organisms in them, and legumes 
with nodules on their roots. 

Outside, the new-timers didn’t have it so good. The cemetery had no town any- 
more. The general store, the post office and the school were closed. Livestock hur- 
ried past to get to the next clubby bush. The grass was gone. The only legumes 
were poison ones. 
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What went wrong? Put very plainly, the trouble was that we took everything 
away and returned nothing. That has been the story of semi-arid grazing lands 
from the Karoo Desert of Africa to the Edwards Plateau of Texas. Palestine, 
parts of Australia, and parts of Mexico qualify too. 

The only place that productivity persists is where the environment is paid back, 
where the land is fertilized, watered, and seeded. It makes no difference whether 
the Nile does it or an Iowa farmer—although in some respects the Nile does a 
better job. 

I don’t believe our present agricultural system is a perfect one for there is still 
much exploitation not compensated for, and much damage to nature which is 
unnecessary, but at least we can say that we are putting something back in the 
ground and are fighting a good delaying action. But our grazing lands in the 
west never get paid back. We have developed a system to borrow, but not one 
to return. 

Under Nature’s system, even in the semi-arid west, restitution is so effective 
that the land, by reinvesting every animal, every grass stem, every rain drop, 
every deer pellet and every worm casting, actually accumulates fertility and 
richness. In other words, it earns “interest”. Nitrogen is contributed by the 
rain and legumes and is promptly deposited in an organic savings account. 
Phosphorous, calcium and potassium sucked from the rock or borne on dust is 
parlayed on longer plant roots and more leaves. 

In our recent past we squandered the accumulated interest, and the capital too, 
on quick profits. The factories and the equipment were worn out and nothing 
was set aside to take care of depreciation. Little wonder the cattlemen and 
sheepmen are now complaining that they cannot afford to pay increased fees. 
The livestock lose more weight walking to a plant than they gain by eating it. 
In the business world this might be a tax-write-off, but in the world of nature, 
deficit financing is not conducive to survival. We should say, parenthetically, 
that we are aware that there have been reductions of stock numbers, and that 
some range is recovering, but vast areas are as bad as ever and some are beyond 
recovery. 

Whose fault is it? Bverybody’s! Not just the stockman’s. It is the American 
system to exploit and live with the consequences, depending on technology to 
bail us out. We have all willingly eaten the beef and the lamb, worn the leather 
and the wool, used the glue and the bone meal, but we have been willing to pay 
only what we had to pay. We bought motor cars, ice boxes, and T.V. sets instead 
of paying our debt back to the environment. In the process, the Rancher 
was duped. 

Meanwhile we turned our sewage into the river and the ocean, we drained or 
diverted the water out of the watersheds for shower baths, car washes, steel and 
beer. We tore up rich bottomlands for roads and houses. That is the system. 
It is a human system. Man invented it. It is what makes man unique—no other 
creature in nature uses this system. 

There is only one thing that keeps us in business today. That is the availability 
of cheap fertilizer, stores of underground water, and cheap energy all stored up 
in nature’s past. Even so, the man on the ranch has not been able to afford the 
cost of putting fertilizers and water on his ranch. The returns are too meagre 
and the rest of us will not pay for it. His only choice has been to exploit. 

That is the end of the story. That is what we are arguing about. We are asking 
the rancher to pay our debt. It is his fault that society works on the principles 
that it does? 

Of course we must hasten to say that the rancher has been a willing tool of the 
system. He puts on all the stock he could to liquidate our assets as quickly as 
possible. He has been an accomplice. He helped rob the bank. He received “‘stolen 
goods,” but we were all in on it—and now we expect the rancher to go the bail. 

The answer, in ecological terms, is simple. The answer is to make the cities put 
their sewage back on the ranches to repay the debt. The debt cannot be repaid in 
money. Grama grass and cows can’t use money. A $500 bill can be digested by 
soil organisms in a year or two, but a one dollar bill would last just as long and 
yield just as much energy. The soil couldn’t care less about decimal places. In the 
same way, the soil couldn’t care less what the grazing fee is. The important thing 
is, how much fertility is going to be returned to the soil? Proposed fee increases, 
even if converted entirely into fertilizers and seed, wouldn’t begin to repay even 
current withdrawals, let alone pay back what we owe. 

Since this sub-committee has at its disposal experts who ean give detailed 
breakdowns of the dispostiion of grazing fee moneys, we will not go into that 
detail. Let it suffice to say that by the time the funds are divided up between state 
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and county treasuries, various federal functions, gasoline, fence, paperwork, 
bridges, spring improvements, rodent control and road maintenance, precious 
little fee money ever makes any contribution to the revitalization of the land. 

Though we have seen some very worthy demonstrational land improvement 
efforts, it cannot be said that we are restoring the productivity of any significant 
portion of the west. Increasing the grazing fee will not change this picture at all 
unless it is clearly understood that the entire increase goes back into the land 
instead of into conveniences for the rancher, county paperwork, and travel 
expenses. 

Even so, the change would still be almost unnoticeable. Therefore, in addition 
the grazing fee should be matched by an equal contribution from the general 
public—and all of that should be for restitution also. 

All the money must be spent on natural machinery: nitrogen and water 
trapping systems; nutrient release systems; systems for making rabbits and 
antelopes; systems for putting manures back into the soil; systems for con- 
structing grass houses, grass gulley covers, grasshoppers, grasshopper catch- 
ing devices like spider webs, curlews, and mice; rodent catching devices like 
foxes and hawks and owls will be needed, as will garbage collecting devices 
like coyotes, vultures, and burying beetles. Tick removers like magpies and 
blackbirds should be available when needed. 

If we invest in this kind of equipment, we will not build up a vast human 
population with a vested interest in grazing fee receipts. Such interests could, 
and probably would eventually destroy the grazing industry by constantly de- 
manding increasing percentages of the fee while thwarting the ecological ob- 
jectives of bringing life back to the land. 

In the final analysis it may be that the only way of achieving our objective 
will actually be to put the sewage on the ranch, if it is not too full of poisons. 
We should be thinking about ecological ways for doing this. If increasing the 
grazing fees will make it possible, then we should increase the fees. But if we 
find out there is no feasible way, then we may have to stop grazing and let 
nature take over and start raising wilderness, clean streams, rabbits, bears, 
coyotes and scenery. There is a market for these kinds of things, and all the 
while your money gathers interest. Gates, fences, and poison signs could all 
come down, and we could forget all about bookkeeping. 


Senator Hansen. Dr. Etter, we appreciate your statement, I know 
that it has already been observed by the chairman that the most im- 
portant function of these hearings will be to provide some background 
information, some guidance, to the respective departments, who are 
faced with the question of what to do about the raises in grazing fees 
on BLM lands and on national forest lands. 

So despite the lateness of the hour, I am certain that your state- 
ment will receive full consideration along with all the others that 
have been made as the Departments of Agriculture and Interior re- 
view this record in an attempt to get a guide from the hearings as to 
what course they might best pursue in the public interest. 

We thank you for your presence and thank you for your statement. 

Dr. Errer. Thank you. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Pankowski, conservation associate of the Izaak 
Walton League—is Mr. Pankowski here? 

Senator Hansen. I assume Mr. Pankowski had to leave. Let me say 
that we have his statement. It will be included in its entirety in the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF TED PANKOWSKI, CONSERVATION ASSOCIATE, 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Panxowsx«zi. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Ted Pankowski, conservation associate for the Izaak Walton League 
of America. The league is a national organization of citizens who share 
the conviction that America’s natural resources ought to be used wisely 
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for the benefit of the Nation. For some time, we have shared with other 
citizen organizations, governmental agencies and stockmen deep con- 
cern over maintaining grazing fees on public land at 65- to 75-percent 
below fair market value, and we are appreciative that your com- 
mittee has provided an opportunity for us to express our views here 
today. 

I might mention at the outset that the league’s concern nationwide 

was the result of the work of our colleagues in 1 the Western States, men 
who know stockmen and their problems and who have watched the 
controversies over the public domain for the last several decades. Our 
general conclusion, Mr. Chairman, is that there would not have been a 
controversy over the new fee schedule at all had certain interests 
finally recognized, along with the vast majority of Americans, that the 
lands they are using and renting belong to all of us and that law and 
equity require that we receive a fair return on them. 

Since November 1968 when the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior announced the new fee schedule we have heard it described 
as “absurd,” “unjustified,” “arbitrary” and so forth. The league can’t 
buy this assessment, and we don’t believe that a majority of the public, 
including most stockmen, have bought it either. It appears that some 
stockmen interests are intent on locking up public resources for a single 
use and for their own advantage under conditions they claim they 
have a “right” to prescribe. 

It is significant to note the lengths which both the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management have gone to insure that the economic 
impact of the new fees would not bring hardship to the industry. The 
“1966 Grazing Fee Study” covered 98 national forests, 19 national 
erasslands and 48 BLM grazing districts in 17 Western States, involv- 
ing some 10,000 actual interviews and some 14 3000 questionnaires. It 
included permittees on forest and BLM lands as well as grazers on 
private property. Representatives from western universities, the live- 
stock industry and financial institutions were also included. The pro- 
posed regulations were reviewed by district advisory boards, the Na- 
tional Advisory Board and by a Special Fee Committee of the Council, 
and whatever the interpretation of the result, no reasonable person 
could view that decision as being “arbitrary.” In fact, the league be- 
lieves that it was exhaustively considered and was long overdue. 

Postponement of the new fees could have only encouraged a con- 
tinuation of the attitude by some grazers that public grazing lands are 
their private domain. Postponement would have limited the options 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission to make meaningful rec- 
ommendations for the wise and orderly management of these lands. It 
would have been an admission on the part of the U.S. Government that 
a small percentage of one industry could continue to dictate their own 
terms for their continued use of public property. 

Some very thoughtful and dedicated men have raised the question 
whether the new fees actually reflect fair market value and whether 
they will drive the small grazer off the range. These are valid ques- 
tions, but the league believes they have already been answered. 

The 2 year study by the USDA’s Economic Research Service, which 
has been acknowledged as the most comprehensive study ever con- 
ducted on the economics of public grazing lands, indicated that only 
2 percent of the Nation’s grazing stock use public lands; that of the 
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14,000 BLM permittees, only 5 percent control 52 percent of the acre- 
age; that 11 percent control 74 percent; and that the fees charged for 
using public lands, no matter how you cut it, were $14 million a year 
less than fees for comparable services on private property. These fig- 
ures indicate to us that someone other than the small producer is bene- 
fitting from this subsidy. In fact, the small grazer, particularly those 
without public grazing land available to them, have been put in a posi- 
tion of having to compete against larger holdings which have the addi- 
tional advantage of the bulk of public acreage. Further, our western 
league members report to us that this $14 million annual subsidy, in 
the form of permit values, is being bartered, subleased, sold, used as col- 
lateral and subjected to every type of financial transaction which are 
commonly reserved for title instruments. 

The league believes that the interests of the American public, par- 
ticularly those who have the privilege of using public lands for grazing 
and other worthy purposes, are served best when false economies are 
eliminated from the management of our public domain. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask your permission at this time to include 
in the record a thoughtful letter to the editor of the Wyoming State 
Tribune written by Mr. Burton W. Marston; Mr. Marston served as 
chairman of the league’s public lands committee and is now a league 
national director from the State of Wyoming. I also ask to include a 
resolution adopted by the Wyoming division of the Izaak Walton 
League on December 7, 1968. The resolution, Mr. Chairman, is typical 
of resolutions adopted by all of our Western State divisions. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Don Fraker, director of the National Associa- 
tion of Soil and Water Conservation Districts, was forced to leave. His 
statement will be included as 1f read. 


STATEMENT OF DON 0. FRAKER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Fraxer. I want to thank the members of this subcommittee for 
the opportunity to present the views of the National Association of 
Conservation Districts on the recent increase in grazing fees on lands 
administered by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

The National Association of Conservation Districts (NACD) repre- 
sents more than 3,000 local conservation districts organized under 
State laws in all 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
purpose of these districts in every State is to develop and carry for- 
ward an affirmative program for the protection and improvement of 
the natural resources within the boundaries of the district—using and 
coordinating al] the available assistance from State, Federal and pri- 
vate sources. Nearly 18,000 men and women serve without pay as the 
governing officials of these districts. Approximately 2 million land- 
owners and operators are cooperators in district programs for conser- 
vation and resource development. 

In the 17 Western States—and particularly in the 11 Western 
States—conservation districts have a special concern for the quality 
and management of the public lands. Although there are very large 
blocks of federally owned lands, it is also true that substantial areas 
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of public lands are intermingled with privately owned lands. Through 
the permit system, several thousands of landowners use—and depend 
upon—the grazing they obtain from the forage on BLM and Forest 
Service lands. me 

The better the forage and water supplies and management on the 
public lands, the more likely the private farmers and ranchers are to 
make an acceptable income—and also invest in the maintenance and 
improvement of the public lands they use. 

The better the income of the farmers and ranchers, the more likely 
they are to invest—also—in the protection and development of their 
own land, water, wildlife, and related.resources. | 

Our concern in the NACD is for the protection and wise use of the 
public lands. Like everyone else, we want to see these lands managed 
i ways that will yield the maximum public benefits, not only during 
the rest of this century but for the long years thereafter. In our opin- 
ion, the increase in grazing fees will hurt rather than help the con- 
servation and wise use of the Nation’s western public land resources. 

We are not here to offer economic data on the effect of the increased 
grazing fees on the livestock industry. We do not come before you 
armed with statistical evidence or in-depth studies made throughout 
the West. What we do present is the composite judgment of conser- 
vation district leaders in the West, as it has been developed in local, 
State, regional, and national meetings over the past several years with 
respect to grazing permits and grazing fees—and the effect of these 
permits and fees on conservation and resource management. 

There are a number of judgment statements I would like to offer on 
behalf of our Association— 

1. Over all, grazing users of public lands in this part of the 20th 
century improve rather than exploit and damage these lands. If for no 
other reason, it is in their selfish interest to do so. The era of the ruth- 
less, destructive cattle barons who exploited the land is more a matter 
of history than present-day fact. 

2. It was part of the intent of the Taylor Grazing Act to enlist the 
active participation of permittees in the management and improve- 
ment of public lands. Federal appropriations for conservation and im- 
provement of BLM rangelands have never been commensurate with 
demonstration needs. It has seemed quite evident, for the past 20 years 
or more, that the Federal Government was depending—to some extent, 
at least—on the financial input of private landowners to help with the 
protection and care of these lands. 

3. It is a basic truth, we believe, that conservation and good man- 
agement of natural resources do not thrive in a climate of economic 
adversity. A permittee making a reasonably satisfactory net income is 
likely to do a better job of conservation and public land improvement 
than a permittee who is just barely able to keep one jump ahead of his 
creditors. To the extent that increased grazing fees jeopardize the fi- 
nancial capability or reduce the incentive of the permittee to invest 
in public land conservation and improvement, to that extent the in- 
creased fees operate against the public interest. In our judgment, the 
increased fees—by the time of the 10th increment—will have jeopar- 
dized financial capability and reduced incentive on the part of thou- 
sands of bona fide ranchers, especially the relatively small ones. 
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4. There has been much discussion of the status of the grazing 
permit. The law prohibits the emergence of a vested or proprietary 
right in a permit to use the public lands. Yet the widely recognized 
fact is that permits associated with a unit of private property have 
steadily appreciated in value and have tended to stay with that unit 
of private property over many years of time. This is more particularly 
true of permits to graze public domain than permits to graze national 
forest lands. 

It can be argued that the system, as it stands, is a good one. It has 
tended to foster stability, not only in the grazing industry, but in re- 
gard for the land and its related resources. A rancher with some rea- 
sonable assurance about his future is more likely to invest attention 
and money in both his own and the public lands, than an operator 
who must function largely in the dark from year to year. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, the present permit system may 
have its flaws, but where is the better alternative? 

5. The concept of “fair market value” as a basis for establishing 
a schedule of fees for public land forage is deceptive and unrealistic. 
It implies the existence of a “market” of some kind and conjures 
up the picture of men bidding against each other in a marketplace 
for annual permits, or shopping around for choice areas of public 
land forage. This doesn’t happen, of course, and in our judgment 
it would not serve the public very well if it did. Annual bidding and 
shopping would probably yield a somewhat higher revenue to the 
Treasury but it would be obtained at the cost of social and economic 
instability in the rural West as well as an almost certain return to 
the destructive resource exploitation of the past century. An annual 
user would most likely try, as the saying goes, to get his ‘“money’s 
worth.” 

What makes a permit valuable under the unique system we use 
for the public lands is that it provides the permittee with access to 
certain specified forage at a lower cost than he would pay for the 
same amount of forage contracted from a private owner. The pub- 
lic expects and Beas hy gets from the permittee some substantial re- 
source gains, such as water developments, fence installation and main- 
tenance, seeding, weed control, deferred and rotational grazing, 1m- 
proved wildlife habitat, and so on. In the case of a private land forage 
contract, however, the owner is customarily expected to provide not 
only the forage commodity but the basic accompanying facilities: 
improvements such as fencing, water, and roads. 

The first phase of the proposed 10-phase increase in grazing fees 
has been set in motion. During the coming months the first reactions 
to the increase will become evident. Also in the months ahead, the 
Public Land Law Review Commission will begin to make known its 
findings and recommendations. 

Conservation district leaders at the grassroots in the West urge 
that steps be taken this year to bring about a moratorium on further 
increases in grazing fees until the “fair market value” concept can be 
reexamined and the findings of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission can be studied. In our judgment, new measures and new con- 
cepts may be necessary to deal effectively with public lands as they 
relate to changing patterns of land use, shifting population, increas- 
ing water demands, and the need to sustain a vigorous livestock 
economy in the West. 
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Senator Hansen. Mr. Victor Hanson, Jr., president of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association had to leave the hearing. His statement will be 
included in the hearing record as if read. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR HANSON, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE 
COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hanson. My name is Victor Hanson, Jr. I am president of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association and a member of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association Federal Lands Committee, 4675 LaFayette, 
Denver, Colo, I own and operate a ranch at Walden, Colo. ; 4,136 cattle- 
men and feeders are members of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
and are affiliated with Colorado’s 72 local cattle associations. 

The Board of control of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association has 
requested that I represent the association here today and represent in 
particular 2,840 Federal land permittees of Colorado. Colorado Fed- 
eral land permittees for the most part are small family sized units. The 
average stockman who runs in conjunction with the Federal land per- 
mits has an average of approximately 287 head. 

Annually, the U.S. Department of Agriculture statistical reporting 
service prepares parity figures for our association. These annual 
reports, since 1951 through 1968, show that the Colorado producer has 
operated under conditions whereby he has received less than 100 per- 
cent parity. In the last 5 years his parity figures have ranged in the 70 
percent bracket. In 1968 Colorado’s parity figure as shown by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service was 77 per- 
cent of parity. Throughout this period we have had skyrocketing costs 
with livestock prices remaining constant. For the majority of our pro- 
ducers in Colorado, and this is particularly true of our permit opera- 
tors, it has been nip and tuck whether or not we can stay in business. 

As president, I have had an opportunity to talk to many of these 
permittees. Unless you have personally had this opportunity, you can’t 
Imagine the sincere concern that was generated when grazing fee 
increases were announced in the January 14, 1969 issue of the Federal 
Register. Since this date, we have held numerous meetings throughout 
the Federal land areas of Colorado. Reviewing the basis of these pro- 
posed fee increases and how they came about, our association has taken 
a unanimous stand in objecting to these increases, as well as the method 
used in determining these increases. 

When the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey was proposed, 
our industry in Colorado realized that attempting to develop a formula 
to compare forage values under the permittee system with forage 
values of private deeded land was going to be extremely difficult since 
it is like comparing oranges and apples. When a man leases pasture 
on deeded land he does so with certain guarantees, such as definite 
grazing period, many times a guaranteed gain per month. maintenance 
of fences, water development, guarantee from death loss and. many 
other factors. When a stockman assumes a permit he doesn’t have any 
of these guarantees. No one assures him of a guaranteed monthly gain 
or a guarantee against certain death loss. He takes his chances as to 
the grazing period, develops his own water, etc. Besides these factors, 
cattlemen just can’t go out and lease a permit like they would lease a 
deeded land pasture. 
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First of all, before he can qualify for a permit, he must have a 
designated number of acres of commensurate property or base prop- 
erty. In addition, he must meet a number of other requirements that a 
private lessee doesn’t have to meet. Since this commensurate or base 
property is tied to the permit, the property tax on his base property is 
much higher than if he operated under private conditions as in eastern 
Colorado. He has to maintain and develop adequate water, he must 
maintain fences and manage his cattle in conjunction with multiple 
use on the Federal land he uses. For example: Our public domain or 
BLM land in Colorado was of little economic value until stockmen 
were encouraged by our Government to settle these areas, develop our 
base properties and to develop improvements such as water develop- 
ment, grass seeding, etc. on our public domain. In most. cases these 
developments were paid by the user who in return had only the 
privilege of harvesting the forage at a fee. 

Referring back to the 1966 western livestock grazing survey, our 
industry felt that the points agreed to between the user and the Gov- 
ernment agencies would be sufficient to adequately and favorably com- 
pare forage values on Federal lands and deeded lands. From our 
studies, when the Federal agencies, after the survey was completed, 
deleted certain items, it completely distorted the comparison between 
these two types of grazing situations. We feel the results of the study 
established that, based upon a comparison of total nonfee public and 
private grazing costs for Bureau of Land Management lands, an aver- 
age fee increase of 10 cents per AUM, or a 30-percent increase appears 
to be justified by equating the current fee levels with the full economic 
value of the forage for BLM. However, the study did not refiect most 
of the costs to the permittee of providing public benefits. 

Similarly, in contrast to the statement by the U.S. Forest Service, 
the results of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey failed to jus- 
tify any increases in Forest Service grazing fees. In fact, the study 
established that Forest Service permittees on the average were paying 
more than full economic value for an AUM of forage in 1966. 

Therefore, if all points of comparison that were originally estab- 
lished, would have been followed in establishing a new fee structure 
by our two Departments, we would have been comparing like situations 
which would have resulted in a fair fee structure under which the 
industry could survive. As it stands today all the factors obtained in 
the 1966 survey were not all followed, resulting in a fee structure that 
is disastrous to the industry. 

We feel that the economic impact that will be brought about if the 
present two Departments’ philosophy by which they established their 
present fee structure becomes an accepted fact, would be as follows: 

A. A net decapitalization or a 30- to 50-percent loss in equity of our 
real property including a total loss in market value of our grazing per- 
mit which has been capitalized into our total ranching operation would 
be a reality. Such reduction in real property values would break pres- 
ent land values because potential buyers of these ranches could no 
longer justify paying the price which they have in the past, simply 
because of the increased costs of production and reduced loan value 
that would result from the nonrecognition of a grazing permit. 

B. A substantial loss in ranch equity and increased operating ex- 
penses, resulting from the failure to recognize the dollar value of 
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the permit as a cost of running livestock on Federal lands, would 
force many range livestock operators to liquidate, forcing in turn 
livestock lending institutions involved to critically evaluate whether 
they could justify extending short-term, intermediate, or long-term 
credit to livestock operations dependent upon the use of Federal 
grazing lands any longer. 

C. This grazing fee proposal would result in the loss of millions 
of dollars to local businesses and governments, dependent upon a 
healthy and economically stable livestock industry. 

We in Colorado appeal to the two Departments, Interior and Agri- 
culture, to suspend or delay portions of the new regulations which 
set automatic fee increases beginning 1969 and thereafter. We are 
looking to this committee and to Congress with help of recommenda- 
tions from the Public Land Law Review Commission to provide up- 
dated legislative guidelines relating to grazing fees, tenure, access, 
and the many other complex issues affecting the future of the western 
livestock industry and the local communities and counties which de- 
pend on the livestock industry for a great part of their existence. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express the thinking of the 
Colorado livestock industry and appeal to this committee for an ad- 
justment in this fee structure that will allow our industry to exist 
in the future and in particular during this crucial time of low prices. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Walter Boardman is next. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER S. BOARDMAN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Boarpman. Mr. Chairman, I am Walter S. Boardman, residing 
at 3001 Veazey Terrace NW., Washington, D.C., and I am appearing 
before you as a private citizen. 

It would be repetitious to review the history of the change in regu- 
lations published January 10, 1969, and further identified as 48 CFR 
4110. It would be presumptuous to attempt to pass judgment upon 
the recommendations that were made to the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and of the Interior. Certainly all who worked upon these are to be 
commended. 


My concern is with the forces that are endeavoring to upset these 
regulations. To illustrate, I would like to quote from a, letter sent 
out by the Nevada Committee for Western Industry Organization: 


We are first going to concentrate on the immediate grazing fee issue, with 
all the help we can muster. Second, we plan to obtain legislation in Congress, 
which will provide security of tenure and intelligent range management. 

We must consolidate our forces in all Western States, quickly and effectively. 
Experienced livestock men and others are now organizing throughout the 11 
Western States. Western Industry Organization is negotiating with two of 
the best law firms in the United States to represent the livestock men who 
operate on public lands, with respect to the grazing fee issue and other matters. 
Also, contacts will be made, immediately, with nationally recognized economists. 
The economists will be employed to aid in developing a factual case for the 
livestock industry. A top public relations staff is also being recruited. 

To do the job it will require a large amount of money. It has been determined 
that it will be necessary to assess each livestock operator a minimum of 5 cents 
per AUM, for all AUM’s adjudicated on all BLM and forest lands. 


While I can appreciate the desire to make the maximum profit by 
those who are using the public lands for this purpose, it must be 
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pointed out that these are lands belonging to all the people and their 
administration has to be in the public interest. It is neither fair nor 
good administration for the land users to decide what they want to 
pay for the privilege. 

Senator Hansen. Mr. Donald Aldrich, executive secretary of the 
Montana Wildlife Federation. Is Mr. Aldrich here? His statement. 
will be included. 


STATEMENT BY DON ALDRICH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Atpricu. Iam Don Aldrich, executive secretary of the Montana 
Wildlife Federation. We believe that federally owned lands are the 
key areas available for optimum wildlife and recreation production. 
It is our desire to protect the quality of these lands and to insure our 
privilege to use them. We support the Secretary’s new regulations and 
would like to have my statement, our policy, and other materials I will 
provide you entered into the minutes of the hearing. 

We are not alone in our desire to strengthen grazing fee regula- 
tions. A dissenter at a recent convention of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association pierced the conscience of his colleagues when he asked 
how they could in conscience denounce the Government’s gradual graz- 
ing fee increases when they were charging more than twice as much 
on their private property. 

A Montana study showed that the fees paid for comparable forage 
on private lands ranged from three to 10 times that paid on public 
lands. 

The lowest bid received by the Bureau of Land Management for 
forage at Fort Meed near Sturgis, S. Dak., last week was $2.40 per 
AUM. The average was approximately $4.50 and the highest bid was 
$8.59. 

Despite criticism of fee increases, it 1s obvious that the most concern 
is directed toward the public land grazer’s insistence that “permit 
value” be recognized and capitalized. 

Permit value developed because of the very low fees that have al- 
ways been charged for forage on public lands and the absence of com- 
petitive bidding. In other words, low forage costs and the guarantee of 
no competition are valued by ranchers, and they are willing to pay 
premium prices for it. ' 

Those grazing on public lands say they support the concept of fair 
market value. But they insist that the Federal Government capitalize 
permit value at 6 percent a year in perpetuity. This would be sub- 
tracted from the grazing fee. In the case of the proposed $1.23 base 
fee for public land grazing, 86 cents (6 percent of $14.50) would be 
subtracted, leaving a grazing fee of 45 cents. If the permit value in- 
creased to $22.17 a cow month, the permit holder would pay no fee. 
Carrying this approach further, in theory, any higher permit value 
could end up with the Federal Government actually paying a rancher 
to graze livestock on the public lands. I suggest that any such arrange- 
ment is untenable and grossly unfair to the American taxpayer. 

Thousands of operators running livestock on public lands paid 
nothing for their permits. By the accident of being there, they acquired 
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permits when the range was divided. How do we separate these opera- 
tors? Should they be paid for permits they got for nothing? 

The low grazing fee on Federal range has encouraged widespread, 
legally questionable subleasing. For example, in the eastern Montana 
BLM grazing districts of Billings, Lewistown, Malta, and Miles City, 
over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is sold is subleased. In the 
Lewistown district alone, it’s over 90 percent. The rates charged for 
this forage range from 10 cents to $4.42 per cow month more than that 
charged by BLM. In other words, about 60 percent of the BLM forage 
in eastern Montana goes to the individual livestock operator through 
middle men and organizations at rates up to 14 times the BLM rate. 

In the past 2 years, one banker has purchased four ranches with 
sizable public land grazing permits. He doesn’t run a cow. Instead, 
he subleases for an average of $4.25 per cow-month. He pays 
nothing toward the purchase of those ranches. What he makes from 
subleasing Federal range carries the payment. If this were an isolated 
case, I would not be too concerned. But 1am sure that there are a num- 
ber of similar cases. My point is—should public grazing be stabiliz- 
ing the livestock industry, as intended by the Taylor Act, or should 
it be lining the pockets of a growing number of middle men? And, 
if we’re going to continue to finance the subleasing people with public 
grass, should not Uncle Sam be getting a larger share of the “action” ? 

Through the sale of forage to State grazing districts in Montana, 
who in turn sublease to individual operators, Federal lands provide 
over $100,000 a year to support State grazing district and Montana 
Grass Commission costs. In turn, these funds are regularly used to 
organize and lobby against the Federal agencies. How long should the 
American taxpayer permit this to continue ? 

A well-documented case is the Piceance Creek area of northwest 
Colorado where permittees pay about $11,500 annually for grazing 
fees on 280,000 acres of BLM land and then collect $17,500 from 
hunters in the fall for “trespass fees’ on these same BLM lands. 
(USDA, Misc. Public. No. 1122, December 1968.) We suggest that 
public land belongs to all of us and we further suggest that continued 
exclusive use by a minority will be somewhat dependent on the attitude 
and responsible action of current users. 

Last December, BLM Advisory Committee in M2 and M8 districts 
in Montana not only agreed that a move toward a reasonable fee was 
warranted, but they also approved the increase of 9 cents per cow- 
month per year for at least 5 years. Additionally, they approved 
tying the computation of the fee to the average price of private forage. 

These two boards represent about 1,200 eastern Montana ranchers 
that use the public lands. | 3 cu 

A number of prominent livestock operators have told me that they 
oppose what amounts to the continued subsidizing of a small minority 
of the livestock industry. They also say that low fees for a few perpetu- 
ate unfair competition with the stockgrower who has to pay taxes on 
his deeded land and market prices for grazing leases. As one rancher 
with no public lands told me, “I get socked twice by the low public 
land grazing fee. Not only do I have to compete against low-priced 
grass, but my private lands have to carry higher taxes because there 
are not taxes coming from the public lands.” 
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County officials, hard pressed in their search for new sources of 
revenue, expressed support for the increase. Because they share in 
Federal grazing receipts, they see a possible fourfold increase in 
money coming to the counties in lieu of taxes. They also see a possible 
four-time increase in the range improvement fund, which benefits local 
economies through rangeland developments. In the legislation that has 
been introduced to force recognition, or capitalization, of permit value, 
has consideration been given to what will happen to the in-lieu pay- 
ments going to the State and counties? Is the Congress prepared to 
reduce or eliminate moneys that are particularly critical to counties 
with heavy concentrations of public lands? Surely increasing permit 
values and fixed capitalization on rates would have to reduce and, 
eventually, eliminate the base from which in-lieu payments are derived. 

Several Senators and Congressmen have indicated that the Taylor 
Grazing Act should be amended. I suggest that any amendment of the 
act at this time might be premature. Has not the Public Land Law 
Review Commission specifically been charged with the task of review- 
ing this act for adequacy? But if the act is to be opened to amendment 
in advance of the findings and recommendations of the Land Law 
Review Commission, then I urge that the job not be done piecemeal; 
that the entire act be tested for adequacy in light of the challenges of 
1969. To this end, I urge committee consideration of the following: 

1. With few exceptions today, “Uncle Sam” receives fair market 
value for his resources. Timber, oil and gas, gravel, and land sales are 
by bidding with fair market value as a base. Even copies of records are 
sold at fair market values. Royalty payments, when appropriate, are 
in line with those being received in the private sector. Is it not time for 
the American taxpayer to receive fair market value for public land 
forage resources also? I urge that any amendment of section 3 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act clearly establish fair market value as the only 
basis for the sale of public forage. 

2. There is a need to clearly establish that public lands are publicly 
owned for public use. Such is inhibited by section 18 of the Taylor Act, 
which limits district advisory board composition to stockmen and 
one wildlife representative. No other interests can be represented. If the 
Taylor Act is to be amended to benefit all Americans, it should provide 
for bona fide multiple-use advisory boards at the district level. 

3. Section 6 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly prohibits any restric- 
tion of public ingress and egress to the public lands. Yet millions of 
acres are effectively barred to public use by interspersed private lands; 
illegal posting bars access to millions of additional acres. If public 
lands are to become truly public, then the Taylor Act, possibly section 
6, should require the guarantee of public access as a requisite to the 
granting of a lease, license, or permit. 

4. If the Taylor Act is to be amended to recognize permit value, I 
urge that this committee— 

(a) Develop a means to identify those who paid nothing to ac- 
quire their permits and eliminate them from consideration for 
compensation 5 

(6) Provide for the compensation of those who purchased per- 
mits, such compensation to be limited to permit value at the time 
of acquisition; and i 
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(c) Authorize the appropriation of sufficient money to purchase 
all outstanding permits, and thereafter offer all public land forage 
for sale through bidding at public auction. 

5. Section 10 of the act appears to be badly in need of amendment. It 
establishes different percentage returns to the States in lieu of taxes 
for different classes of land. In turn, these differ from the in-lieu for- 
mulas for Bankhead-Jones and Forest Service public grazing lands. 
Moreover, these returns to the States are generally far below that be- 
ing realized from taxes on comparable private lands. The result is that 
many western public land counties suffer from inadequate schools, 
roads, and other essential public services. I suggest an urgent need for 
standardization and an increase in the percentage of the grazing re- 
ceipts being returned to the States. I recommend that the one-third 
portion of the fee that goes to range improvements be continued. Of 
the remaining two-thirds, I recommend that half be returned to the 


States in lieu of taxes. 
(A further statement, submitted by Mr. Aldrich, follows:) 


POSITION OF THE MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION ON THE PROPOSED GRAZING FEE 
INCREASE FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


The Montana Wildlife Federation reiterates its position that the return from. 
the sale of public land resources, whether they be coal, oil and gas, timber, 
minerals, or forage, should be based upon the concept of fair market value. The 
Federation also believes that the public lands truly belong to the people of the. 
United States, and that they should be managed under the principles of multiple 
use to best serve all of these people. The Federation believes also that a vital part 
of such a policy is the requirement that no user shall be able to gain or claim a 
greater title than any other in the public lands. At the same time, it recognizes 
that an increase of payments in lieu of taxes is essential to those areas with 
concentrations of public lands. 

In consonance with the principles stated above, the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion concludes and recommends as follows in regard to the proposal of the Seere- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to increase the fee for grazing upon the public 
lands, and to establish fair market value as the criterion for establishing such. 
a fee: 

1. The need for a grazing fee increase is recognized. 

2. The Federation is not concerned per se with the specific amount of the pro-- 
posed fee increase, except to the extent that it leads to a fair market value re-- 
turn for public land resources. 

3. The tying of the grazing fee formula for public lands to the average price of’ 
forage on private lands in the eleven Western states is a sound and valid approach 
to achieving fair market value. 

4. Recognition of permit value is prohibited by Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, and recognition of such a value, if it exists, is not only contrary to law, but 
would amount to acknowledgement of an ownership or “right” of one segment of’ 
the population transcending that of others, over and above the privilege to graze 
domestic livestock. The idea or concept of “permit value” therefore must be re- 
jected if public lands are truly to remain public. 

5. The percentage of the public land grazing fee returned to the states in lieu. 
of taxes should be standardized for all classes of public land, and should. be in-- 
creased so as to provide badly needed additional support for public roads, schools, 
and other public services in those areas where concentrations of public lands. 
exist. The one-third portion of the total fee going to range improvements should 
be continued; of the remaining two-third portion, 50 percent should be returned 
to the states in lieu of taxes. 


Senator Hansen. Let me say that we may not have Mr. Aldrich’s: 


statement here at the moment. As the chairman has already advised 


you, the hearing will remain open for 10 days for the submission of 
statements, and we shall see that Mr. Aldrich’s statement is included. 


if he has a formal statement to present. 
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Mr. Whitacre called my attention to the fact that these hearings, 
as quickly as can be following the expiration of the 10-day period of 
time in which additional statements may be submitted, will be printed 
and all of you who have participated will receive copies of the hearing. 

Is there anyone else to be heard ? 

Let me say that we appreciate your patience. I think the contribution 
that has been made by each of you these last 2 days has been important 
and significant. I think that it will serve the purpose that Senator 
Church and I and others had in mind in requesting Senator Jackson 
to schedule hearings. I believe an excellent record has been written and, 
on the basis of that record, I feel certain that the departments will be 
better advised and better informed in making the decisions that will 
be theirs to make. 

If there is nothing further to come before the committee, we shall 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6 :10 p.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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(Under authority previously given, the following statements and 
communications were ordered printed :) 


STATEMENT oF ROLAND C. CLEMENT, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


To the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee: We at the National Audubon 
Society hope these hearings will make it clear that the recently announced 
increases in grazing fees for public lands are justified—indeed they are the 
culmination of a decade of federal study aimed at establishing a fair return for 
the use of public lands. Further, we hope this airing of the issue of grazing fees 
will clearly indicate that the increases should stand and that no new legislation 
is called for. 

The new fee schedules are a recognition that ALL of us—not merely the small 
percentage of ranchers who now use them—have a vested interest in these lands, 
in seeing that they do indeed remain “public” and that good conservation practices 
are followed on the lands. 

As a conservation organization, we are concerned first about how these public 
lands are maintained. We have long been disturbed by reports of overgrazing 
and erosion, and of consequent declines in wildlife populations. Three-fourths of 
our public lands are in poor condition. They will remain so as long as a few 
persons enjoy the advantage of cut-rate grazing fees—fees so low that they 
make good range management financially impossible. 

I have spoken of the privilege accorded a few and I am sure that all of us who 
testify in favor of keeping the new fee schedule will point out that this is indeed 
the case—despite the fact that the livestock interests would have the public 
believe that the new fees would bring financial ruin to a whole industry. 

The figures don’t bear this out. Of all the nation’s livestock, only two per cent 
grazes on public lands. And the cost of forage is only a small fraction of a 
rancher’s expense—usually less than five per cent. The BLM grazing fee study 
that served as a basis for the new rates showed that, even of this minority of 
ranchers who do use public lands, only 10 per cent (to be precise 11.4 per cent) 
use three-quarters of the forage. 

As for the supposed financial hardship that the industry protests: The BLM 
study has taken into account the fact that raising the grazing fees up to the fair 
market value in one year would indeed be a hardship—largely because they have 
been so low for so long in comparison with the going rate. Only 33 cents to 
graze one animal for a month, instead of a calculated market rate of $1.23. 
Spreading this as 10 per cent annual increases over a 10-year period seems more 
than fair. So does the plan to calculate the basic grazing fee each year from 
the average of rental rates for private forage in 11 Western states. 

In addition, the BLM study points out that 25 per cent of the ranchers using 
the lands would have no fee increases for at least half a dozen years—because 
they graze so few animals that they are charged only a $10 minimum fee. 
Eventually this would go up to $15—surely not out of line. 

My last point concerns the underlying reason for objections to the new fee 
schedule. The industry has pegged its plea for a rollback on the grounds of finan- 
cial hardship. But what really is at stake is the perpetuation of a situation that 
gives a handful of ranchers what amounts to a capital interest in federal lands. 
I mean the so-called “permit value” that attaches to ranches, which, over the 
years, have held extensive grazing rights on public lands. 

This permit value allows a rancher to value and to sell his property at far 
above the going rate for the land itself—an average of $14.50 per animal month— 
all because the land comes with what some ranchers are beginning to look upon 
as a right rather than a privilege, access to an enormous acreage of cheap forage 
on public lands. 
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What’s more, under the Taylor Grazing Act, this is illegal. We think it is time 
this practice be recognized as beyond the law. And it is not the law that needs 
changing. Only by keeping the Taylor Act intact, and by continuing with the 
newly instituted grazing fees, will we assure that our public lands remain public, 
that there will be an end to what amounts to government subsidy for a few 
favored stockgrowers, and that there will be the additional needed funds for 
sound range management. In the last case, we feel sure that when grazing fees 
go up, appropriations for range improvement will go up too. 


STATEMENT OF ELpon A. ELIASON, MILLARD CouNTY ATTORNEY, FOR THE MILLARD 
CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS, UTAH 


The Millard County Commissioners being deeply concerned for the economy of 
the area, and realizing that livestock and agriculture is the center of our entire 
economic future, have asked to be prepared and submitted this report in opposition 
to an increase in grazing fee and hereby represent that the report expresses the 
sentiment of the communities, the industry and the populous of the area. 

The report and study is prepared by Millard County Attorney and does pre- 
sent our opposition to any grazing fee increase as was adopted by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. The increase was supposedly 
justified by a study wherein the comparison of grazing fee charges on private 
jands was made with the grazing fee charges on the public lands. It was reported 
that the cost for use of private lands for grazing was $1.31 more per AUM than 
the cost of the grazing fee on the public lands. It was readily acknowledged, how- 
ever, by the study report that the cost of the grazing permit was not included 
as a part of the cost for grazing the public land. If the cost of $14.41 per AUM 
permit price were capitalized as a part of the public lands operation, then obvi- 
ously, the costs of grazing per AUM on the public lands. would equal or-exceed 
the costs of grazing on the private lands, where in fact, the current holders of 
permits in the State of Utah, have invested an average of $14.00 per AUM in 
BLM permits and an averaeg of $25.00 per AUM invested in Forest. Service per- 
mits. This permit cost factor alone would dictate that increase in grazing fees 
is unwarranted and very unrealistic, but there are other factors which render 
the increasing of the grazing fee even more inadvisable and would characterize 
such an increase in fee as being reckless and inconsistent with the other govern- 
mental programs. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that the public grazing lands, particularly 
in the Western Rocky Mountain area, and more particularly in the Fillmore 
Grazing District of Millard County, Utah, are different than the private grazing 
areas which have been taken up earlier by private investors because of special 
natural advantages, either in water potential or forage growth. 

It should be pointed out that most of the public grazing areas, particularly 
in the Western Rocky Mountain regions, are unsuited for any other purpose. Many 
of the lands are impregnated with either alkaline, or salt saturation of the soil, 
or the soil is heavily laden with a volcanic ash. The: public: grazing areas in 
Millard County, Utah, are not susceptible to further development, and no appre- 
ciable change is likely to occur in the vegetative growth of the area. This is 
mainly because the annual measured precipitation from the weather gauging 
station of the area reveals the annual precipitation ranging from 4.38 inches in 
1965, 5.15 inches in 1961, 6.72 inches in 1963 to a high of 6.75 inches in 1967. And 
a factor which is not considered by the study, as reported, is that a maximum of 
development in most of this area has already been made by the individual per- 
mittee in capturing and utilizing the moisture available, in the construction of 
ponds and reservoirs, troughs and wells and in fencing. Such developments also 
require maintenance cost to the permittee. 

In addition to the grazing fee not considered as an expense or cost on the 
public range are such additional factors as travel and trucking costs, death losses 
due to various range disadvantages, herding and round-up costs, grazing asso 
ciation fees, the maintaining of fence and water development and similar improve- 
ments to make the range suitable for even minimum use. With the amount of 
rainfall affecting as it does, the vegetative growth of the range and the use that 
may be made for grazing purposes, the permittee is required during drouth pe 
riods to gather livestock from the range or haul the water to the range to sustain 
the animals being grazed thereon. It is not uncommon for permittees in the 
Western Rocky Mountain area, particularly, Western Utah, to subsidize their 
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grazing privileges by either hauling feed to the range or removing certain of the 
animals to private pastures in the more desirable areas. 

This voluntary withdrawal of the use of the public range is of even less serious 
concern to the rancher and permittee than is the forced cut of numbers or even the 
indefinite tenure with which the permittee must contend. Most all areas have 
taken a cut in numbers and some as high as 70 to 75%. If the public land is not 
such that grazing fee should be increased, it is not realistic to, at the same time, 
greatly reduce its value making forced cut in number. 

The insecurity of the operation itself renders the use of the public lands far 
less valuable than is the private lands where the security, tenure and the use are 
a definite factor to be relied upon by the rancher. 

A matter to which the study committee was apparently oblivious is an economic 
factor which has spelled the success or failure of any business enterprise. In the 
economic struggle in the business world wherein public service or public conven- 
ience is a factor, rate making agencies, namely the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, nationally or The Public Service Commission, locally, are required to 
determine, after a comprehensive study, involving the costs of operations, a fair 
return or income based upon the percent of investment and usually a 6 to 10% 
return on investment is allowed to utilities, and such companies being controlled 
in part by the government agencies who impose rates or fees based upon such 
percent of investment and operation. 

A comprehensive study has been made by farm economic research services and 
such established institutions at The Utah State University, The Montana State 
College and Arizona State University. It was not unexpected when the findings 
revealed a wide variation of percent of income on invested capital and operational 
eosts in the various grazing areas of the country. The return on investment in 
areas like the Northern Great Plains areas was considerably larger, and in most 
instances, nearly double, some of the Western Rocky Mountain regions, particu- 
larly of Western Utah and Eastern Nevada. There was also a variation noted 
based upon the size of the ranch unit. ‘According to the comprehensive study 
conducted by the economic division, Economic Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Economists of the Universities 
herein mentioned, the rancher and producer, under the small program, with 150 
eattle or 400 sheep, more or less, showed a substantial loss when family labor or 
depreciation is considered as a part of the cost of operation, but when both of 
these factors, family labor and depreciation, are not considered, the small rancher 
is barely showing a profit. The rate of return on investment of those operations 
with 60 cattle or less, are shown to be —3.65%; on the 101 unit a —3.17%, and 
on a 340 head unit, 0.19%. 

When the same figures for the same size operation are considered for the North- 
ern Great Plains area, there is a percent of return on the investment for a 64 
head unit of 2.33%; on a 180 head unit, 3.00% and on a 560 head unit, 3.31%. 

This variance further substantiates the fact that the climatic conditions, the 
annual precipitation, the soil conditions and other factors in the western mountain 
region area and particularly Western Utah and Eastern Nevada, makes the prob- 
lem more acute and the advisability of an increase in grazing fees more imprac- 
tical and unreasonable. 'To adjudge the circumstances and abilities of a small 
farmer in the western rural area of Utah on the same basis as a cross-section of 
producers and ranchers of all areas, irrespective of size of operation, is both un- 
fair and unrealistic, and to impose a blanket increase in grazing fee on a large 
operator in the Northern Great Plains area in the same amount as on a small 
operator in Western Utah or Eastern Nevada, is being blind to reality, and can 
amount to forcing the small western operator out of business. 

According to the report above-quoted, on 100 head cattle operation or 400 head 
sheep operation, one out of fourteen sheep operations and 11 out of 66 cattle 
operations that were budgeted, failed to cover cash costs plus depreciation. The 
average rate of return on current investment on cattle ranches ranged from 
—4.18% on the group of the smallest operations to 1.92% of the smallest group 
operations, to 1.98% on the group of the largest operations. The corresponding 
range on sheep ranches was from —7.04% on the smallest operation to 1.57% of 
the group of the largest operations. 

Any increase in range fees would reduce net ranch income, and it was deter- 
mined that ranch operators’ fees for grazing were 4 and 5% of the total cash 
costs on cattle ranches and 3.2% on sheep ranches. A 40¢ to 50¢ fee would increase 
the average to 7.8% of the total cost of the cattle ranch and 5.3% of the sheep 
ranch, and if a fee of $1.00 were assessed, it would be 14.8% of cash cost for 
eattle ranches and 11% for sheep ranches. 
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In short, throughout the United States, millions of dollars are being spent on 
rural renewal programs, including the encouragement of industry, and programs 
to preserve and develop the potential resources of the area. One such section, 
where considerable emphasis is being placed by E.D.A. and other governmental 
agencies, is the Four Corners area. As a part of that area, large sums of money 
and many economic programs have been conceived to improve the economy. 
Nothing could more effectively depress the economy or cripple industrial growth 
and development in the rural areas mentioned, than to increase costs of opera- 
tion for the livestock rancher, particularly the smaller ranchers. Throughout 
the State of Utah, the investment in the cattle industry ranks high, second only 
to mines, and in most areas of the State, the cattle industry is the larges single 
industry in the area. The economy of all the rural counties is tied directly to the 
livestock and agricultural investments. The related economy of the entire rural 
area is dependent upon the livestock industry. The grazing permit has a terrific 
impact on the ranchers’ ability to borrow capital. Many loans are conditioned 
upon the rancher having a grazing permit. Utah Livestock Production: Credit 
Association loans are generally allowed on a per head basis, usually based on 
$75.00 to $100.00 per head on cattle, and $15.00 to $20.00 per head on sheep. 
The livestock are required to have adequate grazing lands as a prerequisite to 
obtaining the loan. An increase in grazing fees would have a negative affect on 
a ranchers’ ability to borrow from the PCA, because the ranchers’ earning capac- 
ity would be decreased and the value of the permit would become negligible. 

A careful research and report of the beef-cattle in Utah’s economy was :pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Economics and Business Research at the University of 
Utah. The 80-page study prepared by Dr. John R. Evans, Dr. Gordon 8S. Thomp- 
son, Harold W. Lee and Osmond Harline, has determined that the livestock 
industry was the basis of the rural economy. This study is referred: to, to sub- 
stantiate the great impact of the livestock industry on the rural economy. In the 
light of the serious consequences which will come to the livestock producer, to 
the related industries and the entire economy of the counties and states involved, 
and in view of the further study being made by the Land Law Review Commis- 
sion, at a cost of millions of dollars, which study is designed to reveal the poten- 
tials of the public lands. And the further important fact that the proposed 
raise is sought to be imposed without the benefit of ample opportunity to be heard 
in regularly conducted hearings where the producer is permitted to present his 
position; and for the very important reason of avoiding the serious impairment 
of the economy of the rural areas involved, the proposed increase in grazing 
fee should be denied or at least withheld until further studies, hearings. and 
reports from the Land Law Review Commission, would justify such proposed 
action. 4 


STATEMENT OF VERNON METCALF, SALT LAKE City, UTAH 84106 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, now retired, I am a former 
Forest Ranger, Forest Supervisor and Assistant Regional Forester, having spent 
some 12 years in the U.S. Forest Service; a former Nevada Livestock Asso- 
ciation Executive Secretary, serving for some 14 years; a former Consultant 
to the Central Committee of Nevada State Grazing Boards; a former Secretary 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Association, serving for some 8 years; and a 
former Secretary-Treasurer-Manager of the Nevada Livestock Production Credit 
Association, serving in that capacity for some 27 years. Some of these posi- 
tions were held simultaneously. 


THE STATEMENT 


A main, if not the main, cause of this problem, as matters now stand, 
seems quite clearly to be that having, in effect, been directed by the Director 
of the Federal Budget Bureau (FBB) to do so, Federal officials, consisting of 
the heads of the Interior Department (ID), the Department of Agriculture 
(DA), the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and the Forest Service (FS), 
have set out to henceforth apply a so-called Fair Market Value policy in their 
fixing of fee rates for the private enterprise, stockraising-agricultural use of 
the livestock forage crop resource values of livestock grazed Federal Grazing 
District (FGD) and Forest Service (FS) grazing lands. 

In this connection, it quite clearly looks like the authority for the said FBB 
officials to prescribe the said policy for the said ID, DA, BLM and FS agencies 
to follow in this matter, comes from a provision of a long obscure Act, enacted 
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by the Congress as Title V of the Independent Office Appropriation Act of 
1952 under the heading of Fees and Charges of Federal Agencies—Reference : 
U.S. Code 1964, Section 140, Pages 254-255, which places the said policy making 
authority in the hands of the President, who appears to have delegated it to 
the said FBB of his Executive Department. 

The said Fair Market Value fee rate fixing policy is claimed, in a joint 
BLM and FS press/release of mid-November, 1968, to be one laid down in 
an F'BB Circular A—25 of September 23, 1959, issued to the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Establishment, the Subject being User Charges. 

In that FBB Circular, there are many different kinds of instructions for 
such Federal officials to follow. 

Those which it. quite clearly looks like the said FBB officials have called 
upon. the said ID, DA, BLM and FS agency officials to follow, in the fixing 
of fee rates such as those here concerned, on page 2 of the said FBB circular, 
seem to include ideas or principles such as the following: 

1. That the fee rate charge should be made at levels sufficient to recover 
the full cost to the Federal Government of rendering the service or, in 
this case, the grazing privilege concerned. 

2. That, where federally owned resources are leased or sold, a fair market 
value should be obtained. 

3. That the charges concerned are to be determined, so far as practicable 
and feasible, in accordance with comparable commercial practices. 

4. That the said charges need not be limited to the recovery of service 
costs to the Government and that, instead, they may be such as to produce 
net revenues to the Government. 

Regarding the establishment of fees to recover Government costs, the said 
FBB circular, on page 3 thereof, calls upon each of the agencies concerned— 

A. To establish fees in accordance with the policies therein set forth in 
such a way as not to reduce or eliminate fees and charges in effect as of 
the time. 

B. To establish the maximum fee on the basis of the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment of providing grazing privileges such as are here concerned but NOT 
ACCORDING TO THE VALUE THEREOF TO THE RECIPIENT (evi- 
dently intended to mean not according to the recipient’s ability to pay for 
them). 

Here, by the way, it seems well to point out that the last few words in Item 
B, which are capitalized, are of vital concern in the facts which will be brought 
to light further on herein. 

In all-of this, it quite clearly looks like the Federal agency officials who have 
now set out to make use henceforth of the said Fair Market Vaue policy in 
their fixing of the said grazing fee rates, seek to justify their action in doing 
so by taking the position that in following it (1) they will be serving the best 
interests of the public in general, as the real owners of the FGD and FS live- 
stock forage crop resource values concerned and (2) following a policy which 
the said 1952 Act gives the FBB the power Federal statute-wise to prescribe. 

The primary purpose of the facts presented hereafter in this statement is that 
of demonstrating, by them, that neither of the said justifications are valid. First 
dealt with, in this connection, is the first one of the said two justifications: 

As to the matter of the general public welfare: 

Here stands out the fact that involved in this problem, to begin with, is the 
question of what purpose the raw state values of the Federal Government-held 
FGD and FS livestock forage crop resources best should serve. 

Also involved in it is the question of what purpose the values of others of the 
agriculturally used resources of the vast and generally desert-like Western Pub- 
lic Land (WPL) State regions concerned best should be made to serve. 

Generally speaking these other agricultural resources consist of such kinds as 
generally desert-like ranch lands, irrigation waters and stockwaters. 

Just like the said FGD and FS livestock forage crop, these others of the said 
resources of the said desert-like regions are of that out-of-the-ordinary kind 
which, by themselves alone, are generally non-worthwhile usable. 

Long, therefore, has it been necessary for these out-of-the-ordinary kinds of 
resource values (representing together either largely or, in many cases, prac- 
tically all of the agricultural resources regionally available) to be used in com- 
bination, together (if they are to be worthwhile utilized at all, at least economies- 
operative-wise) as complete all seasons of the year, livestock herd operating bases, 
each part generally being used, in turn, seasonally throughout the year. 

As in most others of the agricultural regions of the country, used in this 
manner and only when so used, together with their livestock herds by tens 
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of thousands of private enterprise, stockraising-agriculturists (mostly of the 
family kind) it has been possible, as in the case of the said other regions, to 
have converted into such things as food and fiber and then negotiable funds for 
the benefit, finally, of most everybody, the raw state values, as a whole, of 
the said out-of-the-ordinary kinds of different agricultural resources. 

Practically ever since the earliest days of settlement of the said generally 
desert-like regions, this is the kind of a resource value usage program which 
it has been necessary to follow in order to make possible the otherwise impos- 
sible worthwhile conversion of the said resource values into usable things, 
like the said food and fiber supplies, dollars, etc., beneficially passing sooner 
or later, through a great many hands. 

Under long-standing Federal and state governmental policies and procedures, 
while the said FGD and FS livestock forage crop, one of the said resource 
livestock herd operating base parts, has remained in Federal Government hands, 
quite generally the others of the said out-of-the-ordinary kinds of the desert-like, 
agricultural resources have been passed into private hands. 

This long has made it necessary, in contract with at least most, if not all, 
of the other said agricultural regions, that the said agricultural operating bases. 
of the said desert-like regions generally must be made up partly of Federal 
Government and partly of private enterprise parts, with the parts as a 
whole under divided control and management. 

For many years now, that part consisting of the said FGD and FS livestock 
forage crop has been in control and management, usage-wise, of Federal agency 
officials and for practically all this time, either by law (the so-called Taylor 
Grazing Act (TGA), in the case of the said FGD forage crop, or by regulation, 
in the case of the said FS forage crop) this kind of a resource value usage 
program generally has been followed in the said vast WPL state desert-like 
regions. 

In its following, it has been unavoidably necessary, as a part of that kind of 
program, that the said masses of private enterprise, stockraising-agriculturists, 
furnishing their parts of the said operating bases, make use of the Federal 
Government furnished part (the said livestock forage crop resource part) as 
agricultural tenants. 

As such, they necessarily have had to be that kind of tenants who must either 
continue to have, in proper measure and at reasonable charge terms, the con- 
tinued use of the said Federal Government livestock forage part of the said 
operating bases, or see the chances for their further worthwhile operation 
of the operating base parts they have been called upon to furnish by the said 
Federal Government arranged for, sanctioned, sponsored, etc., resource usage 
program, become impossible, thus generally suffering the loss of their invest- 
ment values therein, in many cases, equity-wise at least, representing their 
lifetime’s savings. 

As seems only to stand to reason, for the said grazing fee charges to be of an 
at all reasonable kind under the aforementioned circumstances, it is of vital 
necessity that they be held at rates within the reasonable ability of the said 
agricultural tenant, program operators, here concerned to keep paying them after 
meeting their program operating costs of kinds which they, alone, of all stock- 
raisers in general, are required to meet. 

These costs, in the main, are represented by (1) the out-of-pocket costs com- 
mon in the case of private enterprise, stockraisers in general and (2) the cost 
represented by the return that must be had by the said program operators on 
the holdings investments represented, for instance, by the said ranchlands, irri- 
gation and stockwaters, required of them by the said Federal Government 
arranged for resource value usage programs, but not so required of stockraisers 
in general. 

As seems only to stand to reason, the said agricultural tenants, just as has 
been so in the case of all other agricultural tenants, from time immemorial, 
can not meet these vitally essential costs unless the agricultural landlord—in 
this case the Federal Government—will see to it that the landlord charges for 
the agricultural tenancy privileges concerned are held at levels at least reason- 
ably within the abilitv of the agricultural tenants concerned to pay them. 

Unless the said Federal Government program can work worthwhile, the said 
out-of-the-ordinary kinds of agricultural resources, representing as they gen- 
erally do the whole of those available in the said vast and generally desert-like 
regions, can not, as can the usual run of other regional agricultural resources, 
have any worthwhile chance to be recovered, food and fiber and negotiable 
wealth-wise, at all. 
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Once that program as Federal Government laid down is obstructed, such as 
by the operation of the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market Value kind of a 
fee rate fixing policy, then it only seems to stand to reason that gone down the 
drain, for instance, will be— 

1. The long depended upon livelihoods of tens of thousands of the said 
agricultural tenant, agricultural resource value, program operators and 
ranch and livestock workers here involved—mostly, by the way, of the 
family kind, as well as 

2. The larger part in many, if not most of the said vast regions, of the 
populations, private land settlement, livestock herds and agricultural econ- 
omies, without the continued support of which will be wiped out, in turn, 
either a large part or, in many cases practically all of the regional econ- 
omies as a whole. 

Gone as well, will be— 

a. A large part of the country’s food and fiber supplies upon which its 
consumers long have depended for an adequate supply at reasonable prices; 

b. A large part of the periodic supply of the thinner, feeder type kind of 
livestock, long depended upon by more climate-wise favored regions of the 
country for utilizing their supplies of feed needed for readying the said kind 
of feeder type livestock for market; 

ec. A large part and in some regions practically all of the ranch land and 
livestock collateral necessarily used as security for loans needed by the said 
agricultural tenant, program operators, from time to time from a great 
many lending agencies, including commercial banks as well as such agen- 
cies as the Federal Government instrumentalities of land banks and produc- 
tion credit associations, Federal home owners loan associations, and so on; 

d. Gone generally as well will be the values coming initially from the use 
of the said regional resources having, over the years, filtered all the way 
through not only the regional but also the national economies. 

Finally, which seemingly hasn’t been too well recognized generally, comes the 
fact that if the said Fair Market Value kind of a grazing fee rate fixing policy 
is to be the one used henceforth, as now evidently intended by the said Federal 
officials, gone with everything else listed just above herein, will be any further 
chance for the Federal Treasury to receive any further grazing fee income worth 
mentioning from the said raw state values of the said partly Federal Government 
and partly program operator held resource values, for the simple reason that the 
conversion of those values into negotiable funds which, long alone, has made 
possible the payment of those fees, will no longer be possible under that kind of 
a policy. 

Here it seems well to mention the fact that if the said Federal officials, by 
continuing to insist upon applying the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market 
Value kind of a policy, which isn’t taking into account the ability of the said 
program operators to pay the resultant fee rates, the many presently long 
established settled in place kinds of agricultural economies, in the many desert- 
like regions here concerned may have to give way to kinds of agricultural econ- 
omies making use of just the said livestock forage and stockwater but not the 
said ranchland and irrigation water resources. 

For instance, with the present settled-in-place kinds of program operators 
no longer able to afford to use the said Federal government held livestock forage 
crop values, at Fair Market Value kinds of fee rates fixed on a basis they would 
not have the ability to pay, a use of just the said Federal Government held live- 
stock forage crop values, plus the said stockholders, still could be possible, 
probably by far-ranging sheep herds operated on a nomadic basis, with presently 
used settled in place ranch lands and irrigation waters largely in some regions 
and practically entirely in others lying idle, in many if not most cases, gradually 
going back to the desert. 

But how such a result could operate to best serve the public interest seems to 
be at least quite questionable. 

So much to here, then for the matter of why the position seemingly taken by 
the said Federal officials to the effect that their recently established Fair Market 
Value kind of a grazing fee rate fixing policy, instead of operating to benefit 
the general public welfare, quite clearly and reasonably could be expected to 
produce exactly the opposite results. 

Before leaving the subject presently concerned, this seems as good a place 
as any, in this statement, to present specific data as to the inability of the said 
agricultural tenant operators of the said Federal Government sanctioned, spon- 
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sored, et cetera, resource value usage programs to pay either the present or 
the much higher kind of rates called for by the said Fair Market Value kind 
of a fee rate fixing policy. 

But two studies ever seem to have been made, Federal agency-wise, over the 
years and given general distribution, dealing with the specific matters of the 
ability of agricultural tenant, program operators of the kind here concerned to 
pay FGD and FS grazing fee rates for agricultural otoaed privileges of the 
kind here involved. 

The first one, made going on thirty years ago, showed clearly that if, from 
their gross income, allowance was made for the payment of their out-of-pocket 
costs plus even a nominal rate of return (considering the risks involved) upon the 
operators required herd and base property investments (5 and 4% respectively ) 
the said operators couldn’t even afford to pay either the FGD or FS Conse Uae 
lower than now grazing fee rates then in effect. 

In addition, what appears to be the latest such study, made and given general 
distribution Federal agency-wise (one released by the Department of Agricul- 
ture toward the beginning of the year 1966) showed, cattle-wise for instance, 
only a dollar-wise net return of $11.50 per head per year, or a 2% rate of return, 
combined herd and base property investment-wise, on a per head cattle invest- 
ment of $575.00. 

A heavily increased fee rate now proposed, under the provisions of the said 
Fair Market Value policy, to take effect over a five-year period, apparently 
would mean an increase in present rates of right around $1.00 per head, cattle- 
wise for example, per month. 

Figuring for instance, that a program operator, as often seems to be the case, 
must make use of the higher elevations FS grazing allotments for around three 
months, of the lower elevation FGD allotments for five months, and of the 
ranch lands for the other four months, the said $1: per head per month fee 
increase would mean a completely new drain of $8 per head per year on the said, 
for example, $11.50 per head, dollar-wise, net income for investment, leaving 
but $3.50, dollar-wise, per head per year for net return on the combined herd 
and base property investment and reducing the said 2% rate of revurn to around 
but 6/10ths of 1%. 

Here, by the way, it looks like the said Federal officials seem to think that 
they are making it an easy matter for the program operators here concerned 
to get their affairs into shape, over a 5-year period, by adjustments here and 
there, to stand the said heavy new annual costs made necessary by the said $1 
per head per month or, in the said example, $8 per head per year, involved in the 
said Fair Market Value kind of a policy fee increase. 

Here, it also seems only to stand to reason that with the average run of the 
said program operators able to obtain only a 2% rate of return on investment, 
as per the said late 1965 released DA study, if they could have found it at all 
possible to adjust downward their costs or upwards their income to improve 
their financial position, they would long before now have been busy at the job. 

Not being able to do much of anything to do either, what it seems only to stand 
to reason will have to happen, adjustment-wise, on the parts of the said program 
operators, if they really must stand the new, heavy Fair Market Value policy 
increased kinds of FGD and FS grazing fee rates, is an adjustment and, a con- 
siderable one, downward of theirs and their family’s living standards and costs 
of trying to get their children properly educated, usually representing no great 
public welfare benefit. 

Some years back when, in a meeting of program operators and Federal agency 
officials concerned, this matter of an adjustment downward of program operator 
costs to enable them to stand higher FGD and FS grazing fee rates came un, 
with the result that when those on the program operator side asked those on 
the Federal official side, who had suggested that procedure, just how they would 
propose that this be done, the answer from the said officials’ side was to the effect 
that one good way by which it might be done, would be for those on the program 
operators’ side to get their counties and states to reduce their property tax ap- 
praisal values and rates on the program operators’ herds, ranches, ete. 

Here, the idea of the said officials seemed quite clearly to be that in order 
to enable the Federal agencies concerned to take ever more out of the regional 
agricultural resource values of the said generally desert-like regions to ever 
increasingly enrich the Federal Treasury, leaving the counties and states con 
cerned ever poorer and poorer, the regional counties and states should be willing 
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to take less and less of the said regional resource values, tax-wise, for the sup- 
port of their governmental machinery. 

As to the Federal statute matter: 

And, now, comes the matter of whether any such kind of a policy as the said 
Fair Market Value one was ever either intended or called for by the applicable 
Federal statutory provisions. 

- First, in this connection comes the question of how the said top level FBB 
officials who have, in effect, directed the said departmental and Federal agency 
heads, to follow it, in the case at hand, could have assumed (as it looks like they 
must have done): that the apparently applicable Federal statutes, as laid down 
Congress-wise, provides them with the authority to lay down a fee rate fixing 
policy of the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market Value kind, certain to keep 
resulting in fee rates which cannot afford to be paid by the kind of ‘agricultural 
tenants who must be relied upon, Federal Government program-wise, to be the 
operators of the resource value usage program involved. 

Here, it seems only to stand to reason, to begin with, that the Congress hardly 
would have set up such a program for accomplishing, as the only way in which it 
can be worthwhile accomplished, the conversion into the said food and fiber 
products, negotiable wealth, etc., of the agricultural resources of the kinds of 
desert-like lands here concerned, if the Congress didn’t want it to at least have 
a chance to work satisfactorily. 

And having set up the said program to accomplish that end, it just doesn’t 
seem to stand to reason that the Congress then could have intended that Federal 
officials, such as those here concerned, should fix that program so it couldn’t 
work at all‘by applying program usage charge rates at levels which the program 
operators could not afford to pay, thus circumventing the said wishes of the 
Congress. 

In. addition, the records of the hearings held when the said TGA, providing for 
the said program to be followed, was being considered for enactment, clearly 
show that there was no such intent as this Congressional-wise. 

For instance, when the question was raised by Senate Committee members 
as to what purpose the resource values here concerned were intended to serve 
under the applicable provisions of the said TGA, it clearly looks like, without 
dissenting voice, it was the consensus of the Committee members that the purpose 
sought thereby, just as in the other said regions of the country, was that of 
leaving instead of taking away therefrom by means of the said Fair Market 
Value kind of a policy, all of the said resource values, both Government and 
private enterprise held. 

And this isn’t all of the evidence quite clearly serving to demonstrate that 
the said FBB officials are not following the wishes of the Congress in their 
choosing of the said Fair Market Value kind of a policy to be applied by the 
said ID, DA, BLM and FS agencies in the fixing of the fee rates here concerned. 

For instance, in the said long obscure 1952 Appropriation Act by which it now 
appears that the Congress granted the authority which the said FBB officials 
presently are using in their proscribing of policies such as here concerned, pro- 
vision clearly is made that, when fixed, the said rates are to be of the ‘“‘equitable 
kind, evidently mean equitable to all parties concerned. 

Another provision of the same statute clearly states that fee rates for privi- 
leges of the kind here concerned are not to be set at levels greater than the value 
or worth of such privileges to the recipients thereof, or, in other words, at levels 
which such recipients can not afford to pay. 

Again, in the said TGA, as apparently still the basic law specifically enacted 
Congress-wise to govern the use, program-wise, of the agricultural resource 
values of the generally desert-like regions here concerned, clear cut provision is 
made that the fee rates to be charged, incident to the functioning of said Con- 
gressionally arranged for resource value usage program, are to be of a “reason- 
able” kind. 

In addition, the title of that statute, declares it to be a principal purpose 
thereof, that its provisions be so administered as to “stabilize’’ enterprises of 
the kind which must be followed to enable the said Congressionally laid down 
resource value usage program to have any worthwhile chance to work. 

Here, to sum up, regarding these just mentioned Federal statutory provisions, 
set up by the Congress to place limits on the size of the fee rates here concerned, 
the fact seems only to stand to reason that fee rates such as fixed by use of the 
said Fair Market Value policy, on a basis not considering the ability of the 
agricultural tenant, program operators of the kind here concerned to keep 
paying them, hardly could be considered to be of a kind either (1) “reasonable”, 
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(2) “stabilizing” to the enterprises of the program operators, (3) “equitable” 
in their case or (4) of a size within the worth or value of the said privileges to 
the kind of agricultural tenant program operators here concerned provisions as 
ealled for by both of the said two applicable Federal statutes. 

Finally, one of the passing strange things about this whole matter lies in 
the rather unusual fact that the said FBB Circular A-—25 of September 23, 
1959, doesn’t seem to be the only one or even the last of the fee rate fixing policies 
laid down FBB-wise. 

Additionally, it doesn’t seem at all to be that one of the said FBB policy 
directives seemingly laid down FBB-wise to fit the kind of a case here actually 
involved. 

For instance, augmenting and clarifying all of its previously laid down fee 
rate fixing directives the FBB, in June of 1964, in repeating the provisions of 
the said Fair Market Value policy added, as an exception thereto, what clearly 
seems to be another policy for fee rate fixing, in the case of resource value usage 
programs of what would clearly seem to be exactly the kind involved in the case 
here at hand. 

This additional policy quite evidently is aimed, FBB-wise, at easing the said 
Fair Market Value policy idea of fixing the fee rates here concerned at levels 
not held within the reasonable ability of program operators such as here 
concerned. 

The said additional policy provides, instead of the Fair Market Value policy 
idea of fixing rates not held at levels within the reasonable ability of FG@D and 
FS grazing privilege users to pay them, for what clearly seems to be the quite 
opposite idea of holding the said rates, in the case of resource value usage 
programs of the kind here concerned, at levels which will not unduly or 
significantly operate to impair such programs. 

Quite clearly in the case of the kind of Congressionally arranged for, sanctioned, 
evidently desired to work, and thus rather obviously sponsored agricultural 
resource value usage programs here involved, such an idea as this, if followed, as 
seems only to stand to reason, would necessitate the holding of the kind of 
rates here concerned at levels reasonably within the ability of the said agricul- 
tural tenant, program operators, to keep paying them, just as clearly seems to 
be called for both public welfare and Federal statute-wise. 

Added ito these last several items, comes the fact that in a letter apparently sent 
all heads of departments concerned, under date of June 24, 1965, the then head 
of the FBB pointed out to them that fee rates such as here involved should be of 
a kind that would “insure equitable treatment of all lessees and permittees (con- 
cerned) as well ag (furnishing) a fair return to the taxpayers”. 

Now, however, it quite clearly looks like the head of the said FBB has of 
recent times turned, in what appears to be exactly the opposite direction, by 
approving the following by departmental and bureau heads such as those here 
concerned, of the said Fair Market Value kind of a fee rate fixing policy which, 
quite obviously, will defeat rather than accomplish either the purpose of giving 
the said lessees and permittees equitable fee rates or furnishing equitable treat- 
ment to the country’s taxpayers consisting mostly of the public in general, as 
called for in the said FBB letter. 

Finally, strangely and above all quite significantly, in the case of the grazing 
fee problem here concerned, the big question arises of why the said FBB, in 
effect, now has decided to approve the use of the said Fair Market Value one of 
its fee rate fixing policies which doesn’t seem at all to fit the circumstances in- 
volved in the case of the agricultural tenant, resource value usage program here 
concerned, while its said other policy, the one relating to Federally sponsored 
program grazing land use, would quite clearly seem at least much better if not 
quite perfectly, to do so. 

In this connection, the wonderment can hardly help arising of whether the 
FBB officials who have directed the said department and bureau heads to follow 
what clearly seems to be the wrong one of the said two policies, actually knows 
or so far have had any worthwhile opportunity to become knowledgeable of the 
fact that use of the said Federal Government held FG@D and FS livestock forage 
crop one of the said agricultural resources of the generally desert-like regions 
here concerned actually, long has gone forward, as it still does, on the basis of an 
agricultural resource value usage program, Congress-wise, and thus Federal 
Government arranged for, desired to work satisfactorily, sanctioned and thus 
sponsored. 

Also, in this connection, the wonder can hardly help arising of whether it might 
not be worthwhile for somebody in authority and a position properly to do so to 
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take the steps needed to make certain that the said FBB officials do become fully 
knowledgeable of the said fact so that, knowing it for sure, they can have their 
chance either to rescind their present action as to which of the said policies 
should be the one chosen to be followed, substituting their usage-wise approval 
of the other one of the said two policies, or to have their chance to justify their 
reasons for not doing so. 

In this connection, it seems to be in order, here, to point out that in the para- 
graph numbered 6, on page 4 of FBB Circular A-25 of September 23, 1959, to 
departmental and bureau heads, directing them as to the practices to be followed 
in applying the said Fair Market Value policy, the said FBB officials are directing 
the said departmental and bureau heads, in any case where the collection of fee 
charge rates for Federal Government services or property as called for by that 
Circular happens to be limited or restricted by existing law, to submit to the 
FBB appropriate remedial legislation. 

Here, the wonderment can hardly help arising of whether the mindedness of 
FBB officials is that of, first starting in with the FGD and FS livestock forage 
crop resource values here concerned, following up by cashing in to the limit like- 
wise on all of the other various resources situated upon or coming from FGD 
and FS lands such as, for instance: 

Water for irrigation, power, municipal uses, timber, minerals, fish and game, 
recreation, et cetera. 

If the said officials are so minded why shouldn’t this fact be brought out in the 
open, beforehand, and if they are not, why should they be starting things off in 
that direction, first, in the case of the said livestock forage crop resources of the 
WPL State regions concerned? 

Offhand, it looks like that should be both a pertinent and relevant question 
for the said FBB officials to answer out in the open and without delay. 

Here, there seems to be quite wide-open an opportunity at least for what it 
looks like might well be a right good chance to get this whole problem straightened 
up on what would seem to be at least a reasonably easy, simple, sound and lasting 
basis, with what might well turn out to be a minimum of effort since, apparently 
simply by what could be just a stroke of the pen or even just a telephone call by 
the said FBB officials calling for the right one rather than what clearly seems 
to be the wrong one of the said two fee rate fixing policies to be followed by the 
departmental and bureau heads involved from here on, as best in keeping with 
what quite clearly would seem to be both the public interests, in general, and the 
presently applicable Congressionally laid down Federal statutes. 


STATEMENT OF LEE WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, HARNEY COUNTY STOCKGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, BURNS, OREGON 


I, Lee Williams, President of the Harney County Stockgrowers Association 
of Oregon wish to offer this statement in conjunction with the State and National 
Stockmen’s Association that we are opposed to the increase in grazing fees that 
the last Administration imposed. 

We, in this county that is 78% federally owned, feel that the permit value 
should be recognized because the public land has such a bearing on our com- 
munittes, school and county government. These public lands are the main resource 
that has stabilized the livestock industry in the Western states. This, of course, 
is one of the main reasons for the inactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. 
In our opinion, the new increased grazing fees are in direct contrast to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. These grazing fees will have the effect of forcing the small ranchers 
to sell out to larger ranchers because of the economic impact the fees will cause. 
History is very clear on such matters. Whenever ownership of the land falls into 
the hands of a few, prosperity and independence disappear from the country, and, 
not only for ranchers but for everyone. 

The Harney County Stockgrowers Association also oppose all administrative 
changes in both the Interior and Agriculture Departments until after the Publi: 
Land Law Review Commission has made their recommendations to Congress. 

The people in this county are opposed to administrative rules that have the 
effect of laws. A good portion of these rules have the tendency to disrupt the pat- 
tern of planning the livestock industry requires, as well as the intent of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. \ 

Gentlemen, we oppose the increased grazing fees in their entirety unless the 
permit value that is attached to the base property is recognized. 


27-989—69——31 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE Davis, BRUNEAU, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: My name is Eugene Davis of 
Bruneau, Idaho; and I represent the Dwyhee Cattlemen’s Association. My 
background for this assignment is one of conservation for I am presently a 
member of the Advisory: Boards for the. Boise District of the Bureau of Land 
Management, Chairman of the County Committee for the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service for Owyhee County, past president of the Owyhee 
Cattlemen’s Association, past director of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 
Owyhee County lies in the Southwest corner of Idaho bordering Oregon on the 
West-and Nevada on the South. It encompasses some 4,888,000 acres with 75% of 
this land controlled by the Bureau of Land Management as we have no forest 
areas in the county. 

My presentation will be centered around the argument for allowing the Grazing 
Permit cost to be included in the formula used in determining grazing fees which 
is now a proven and, I think, acknowledged fact by nearly everyone concerned 
that grazing permits do have a market value. We see no reason why these permits 
should not be considered in the same category as an irrigation water permit or. 
license. Certainly, I can assure you gentlemen that, without water our arid lands 
of the west are of very little value for high production purposes and in order to 
have available irrigation waters an individual land owner in the State of Idaho 
has paid a considerable sum and in return has received a license or permit to 
appropriate a given amount of water for a given number of acres. 

It is my understanding that water permits are handled in much the same 
manner in other areas of the nation. By the same token, we who utilize public 
lands for grazing purposes in Idaho have paid a sum of money for a permit to 
an original owner and have been licensed by the Bureau of Land Management for 
a specified number of A.U.M.’s use certainly feel that we have legally purchased 
something of value, and that this capital investment is, I can assure you, in 
our opinion, an operational cost. The grazing fee study conducted by the Statis- 
tical Research Service for the two Federal Agencies reflects the permit value as 
$14.41 per A.U.M. on Bureau of Land Management controlled lands. We accept 
this as being realistic since we have knowledge of transactions with no base 
properties involved in which the value ranged from $7.00 to $25.00 per A.U.M. 

I have visited with many people from the urban areas or people who have read 
the newspaper headlines and believe that we livestock operators on federal lands 
of the west are being subsidized by the federal government because of the low 
charges made for an animal unit month of grazing. 

In an effort to counter this type of thinking, I would like to relate to them the 
results of the grazing fee study and point out that my main disagreement is not 
with the study, but the refusal of the Bureau of Land Management to recognize 
the permit value. When asked to explain my reasons as to why the permit value 
should be considered, I usually get some understanding by explaining in the 
following manner: Let us liken my livestock operation with that of a Public 
Utility. The Utility in this case is asking to raise their rates because of added 
costs of doing business. In their itemized breakdown of operational costs presented 
to the Public Utilities Commission, I am sure we would find an item labeled 
“Interest on Investment’. I am also sure that the members of the Commission 
would not question this item if the interest figure was reasonable. Most utilities 
would use a figure around six per cent. 

Gentlemen, I can see no difference in the relative merits of the example given 
and my own position as a user of public lands as to the allowance of the interest 
on investment figure in calculating my cost of utilizing an A.U.M. of feed on 
federal lands. 

Another point I would like to touch upon briefly is that portion of the proposed 
formula that provides that the base grazing fee be adjusted annually by an index 
computed from the average rental rates paid by ranchers for private forage in 
the eleven western states. These rental rates are published annually in “Farm 
Real Estate Market Developments” by the Economic Research Service. Adjust- 
ments in the grazing fee would be made in relation to increase or decrease in 
rates for the calendar year immediately preceding the new grazing year. 

I would like to direct your attention to the very real possibility or almost cer- 
tainty, that due to the added costs of operating on Federal Ranges and the 
decreasing desirability of owning a permit, livestock producers will look more 
favorably to grazing of private lands. This in turn, because of added competition 
for these lands, will raise the rental rates, and increased rates will be reflected 
in the Economic Research Report published annually. With this factor included 
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in the formula we fully expect the fee cost to advance at a much more rapid rate 
than that projected by the Bureau in their grazing fee analysis. We feel the 
maximum ‘of $1.23 per A.U.M. would quite possibly be reached in seven or eight 
years. 

We are very much.aware of the popular public thinking that we livestock 
producers on the western range lands have had almost free use of vast acreages 
for many years with little or no effort on our part to improve the range. It is 
understandable that people who are not closely associated with a range livestock 
operation should feel this way. We would like to repudiate this type of thinking 
with some facts about user contributions made over the years. 

In order to do this I would like to give an example of what has taken place in 
the area in which I operate. This area of roughly 100,000 acres is used entirely by 
cattle and wildlife with no sheep. There are seven licensees in this area with 
approximately 2500 head of cattle run for an average of six months use on public 
lands. Until three years ago practically 100% of the improvements in the area 
were made by the users. Highty per cent of the available water for livestock, 
game and fish is located on private land with the twenty per cent available on 
public land having been developed, as a dollar out of pocket cost, entirely by the 
users. These efforts and expenses contributed by users are certainly items which, 
we feel, should be recognized as definite contributions to a permit value. It is 
certainly apparent that were it not for the contribution of privately owned lands 
used in conjunction with federal lands there would be very little value for graz- 
ing and game development on the public domain. If it were not for the private 
lands in this area, wildlife would be extremely scarce due to the unavailability of 
water on public lands. The area is, however, considered as one of the better regions 
in the state on which to hunt deer with one of the largest populations of Sage 
Grouse in the nation. The antelope in the area are also abundant. The Idaho 
Department of Fish & Game have a Controlled Hunt every year on these elusive 
animals which is one of the few hunts for antelope in the state. Livestock men have 
long been proud of the large numbers of wildlife here and have been active in 
trying to conserve this resource. 

Cattlemen in our area are not opposed to the eleven cent increase in grazing 
fees and would not be opposed to the ten year increase if the range and forage 
available for grazing justified an increase. We are of the opinion that present 
fees represent the value of the forage which exists. This is supported by the 
closure of three areas of some 750,000 acres in Owyhee County in 1968 due to poor 
forage and range conditions. It would seem to me a range depleted enough for 
closure would not command a very high rent if it were private land ; however, on 
public land the regular fee was charged. 

Our cattlemen will not object to the increase in fees, but we do think that at 
least one-half of these monies should be retained in the district from, which 
they are collected to permit greater emphasis on range improvement and 
management. 

We would like to see range lands improved, for if they were improved, the 
wildlife habitat would increase through better feed and water. In the Vale 
District of the BLM, the number of Chuckar Partridge was increased markedly 
by the improvement of water and utilization of feed previously ungrazed by 
cattle; also, deer areas have improved where cattle have been allowed to graze 
browse plants making them less susceptible to typical deer grazing habits. 

Deer tend to open browse plants up and graze on the new growth leaving 
clumps and old wood with all new wood exposed to the deer. Cattle on the other 
hand tend to close up the browse plants and make them more productive. 

Our cattlemen are in favor of the multiple use concept and would like to see 
as many sportsmen and recreationists use the range as possible. More people 
using public lands will make the range more productive due to the management 
which will be expected by the increased number of recreationists. We of the 
Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association have sponsored with the BLM the classification 
of public lands for multiple use, and at this point have two-thirds of the county 
reserved for this purpose with the remaining third to be classified this spring. 

We are very conscious of the value of the public lands. The conservation of 
the range resource is most important to our tenure on these lands for it is felt 
that with improved range lands no objection will be voiced by recreationists 
about cattle utilizing the forage; however, if range lands are not conserved. 
everyone observing cattle utilizing range will demand they be taken off. For 
these reasons we would like to see more importance placed on the range resource 
and a general up-grading take place. 
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STATEMENT OF BRIANT H. STRINGHAM, VERNAL, UTAH 


Thanks for the privilege of submitting a written testimony to this important 
committee. 

My name is Briant H. Stringham. I live in Vernal, Utah, a small agricultural 
town of 4,000 population. This area is based on the fringe of the public domain. 
The city is 125 miles from a railroad. I am an Executive Director of the Utah 
‘Wool Growers Association and am representing that association here today. 
Among other public positions held, I have been Mayor of Vernal City and have 
spent two terms in the Utah House of Representatives and the same number 
-Of terms in the Utah State Senate. I have spent my entire lifetime in the livestock 
business in the Vernal area, where I have raised a family of six children. 

I am a member of a local National Forest Advisory Board and have been on 
the local, state, and national Advisory Boards of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment since the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act thirty-four years ago. I helped 
in the formulation and passage of the Act and the writing of the rules and 
regulations. 

My father received one of the first grazing permits issued on the National 
Forest in 1905, and I was granted one of the first permits issued on Bureau of 
Land Management lands in 1935. 

In 1876, my father and his small family pioneered the then extremely isolated 
Vernal area in eastern Utah with the understanding that his government would 
give him 160 acres for $1.25 per acre, a water right for the payment of the filing 
fee and the free use of the surrounding public lands both Forest and BLM areas 
for the grazing of livestock. These enticements by the Federal Government per- 
suaded the pioneers to face dire hardships in order to develop the stubborn 
isolated areas. This same Government, in order to develop the West, as you 
know, gave the railroads every other section of land for twenty miles on either 
side of the railroad. The above incentives were necessary in order to develop 
the vast resources of the West. . 

As the population and livestock numbers increased, it became obvious that 
the Forest lands needed regulation in order to protect them against abuses, in- 
cluding over-grazing. Subsequently, a small fee was charged for timber and live- 
stock grazing. Twenty-four years later it was apparent to the livestock men that 
the remaining public lands needed regulation also to avoid the abuses that were 
being perpetrated by over-grazing. 

The movement to regulate the public domain was initiated in Vernal, Utah, 
under the leadership of by brother-in-law, Congressman Don B. Colton of that 
same city. The bill was called the Colton-Oddie Bill. It passed the House twice, 
but failed in the Senate due largely to the opposition of Wyoming. Congressman 
Taylor of Colorado subsequently took the matter up and the Taylor Act was 
passed in June 1934. 

The above facts of which you are familiar, are recorded to emphasize that the 
stockmen asked that the public lands be regulated ... but they didn’t expect 
to be regulated off the lands by constant increases in fees. 

It is a well-known fact that the sheep industry in the United States has de- 
clined rapidly in the last two decades in spite of the fact that the Wool Incen- 
tive Act was passed by Congress. 'The reasons for this decline are: 

1. None or very little profit. 

2. Constant rise in expenses with little or no rise in the price of products 
produced by the industry. 

3. No inducements for young men to take up the business ; thus experienced 
labor or any kind of help is a big problem. ($200 to $250 and board is the 
going wage, all that owners can afford to pay) 

4, Deep cuts in numbers on both the Forest and BLM permits seriously 
affect the economics of operations. 

5. Severe winters and drought summers. 

6. The ever-present predator problem. The sheepmen in Utah assess them- 
selves 60 mills on every dollar for predator control. Losses are still heavy. 

7. Imports of mutton, lamb and wool. 

Every sheep outfit in the Vernal area is for sale. A 375% raise in fees as con- 
templated by Mr. Udall’s order will eliminate every small operator in our area 
and we will have to head for the cities and relief. No industry struggling for 
existence, as is the sheep business, can absorb a 375% raise in one of its major 
expenses and still survive. 

The first fee imposed by the BLM was $.05 per A.U.M. Today, the notices are 
going out assessing $.44 per A.U.M. A raise in one year of 3314%. The average 
sheepman in my area is allotted about 2,000 A.U.M.s in 1936 these A.U.M.s cost 
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him $100.00. This year for the same number of A.U.M.s, the cost will be $880.00. 
In 1979, if the Udall order stays in effect, it will cost him not $100.00 but $2,460.00 
for the same number of A.U.M.s. 

Recently, the stockmen co-operated fully with the U.S. Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior in a study of the comparative prices being paid for grazing 
leases on private and public lands. About 635 public and private range situations 
were studied in detail at a cost of $800,000.00. 

One study was made by Darwin B. Nielsen and N. Keith Roberts of the De- 
partment of Agri-Economics, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah State 
University of Logan, Utah. Below is a quote from the findings of their study. 

“The Secretaries of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Interior have 
announced their intention to raise fees charged ranchers for permits to graze 
public lands. This fee policy, if implemented, will have a serious negative economic 
impact on ranchers and their communities in Utah as well as in all the western 
states. It does not consider the annual income that will be lost by ranchers, the 
loss of capital assets owned by ranchers, nor the depressing effect on community 
and state economics. 

For ten years resource economists at Utah State University have advised the 
land management agencies not to raise fees until they adequately studied the 
welfare implications of such actions on ranchers, ranch communities, and publie 
land management. 

Grazing fees on public lands have been of concern to resource economists at 
Utah State University for the past ten years. Studies have been made to deter- 
mine the value of forage produced on public lands. Through this research it was 
determined that the total cost of grazing comparable public and private range- 
lands were statistically equal in Utah. The equality exists if permit values which 
are owned by ranchers (bought and sold in the market) are recognized as a legit- 
imate cost of ranching. Under these conditions fee increases are not warranted. 
The two Departments refuse to recognize the reality of the permit value in the 
present situation ; hence, they justify a fee increase. 

Permit marketing has been tolerated by the management agencies for these 
many years. The present generation of ranchers owns an asset tied to the public 
ranges with a value for an animal unit month of grazing almost equal to the 
value of an acre of privately owned range land with comparable productivity. 
Ranchers in Utah have considerable capitai invested in permits. 

Grazing fees are a part of the cost of using public ranges. Therefore, an in- 
crease in fees would cause a decrease in the value of permits owned by ranches. 
A fee increase as large as the one announced could reduce the permit value to zero. 

Capital losses are by far the most important impact of a substantial fee in- 
crease. The announced increase will wipe out all permit values immediately 
after implementation. No rancher would buy a dead horse or even a dying horse. 
Current holders of permits will lose an average of $14.00 per AUM invested in 
BLM permits and an average of $25.00 per AUM invested in USFS permits the 
day the fee increase becomes a fact. 

Over 50 percent of Utah cattle ranchers are small with 50 breeding cows or 
less. The increased cost will force these ranches out of business faster, and 
hence, increase the poverty problems. 

The federal government is sponsoring programs which are in direct conflict 
with each other. Millions of dollars are being poured into rural areas to alleviate 
poverty conditions. Policies such as the one on grazing fees can only intensify 
the poverty conditions in rural areas in the West.” 

There is no doubt but that it was the understanding of the stockmen that 
whatever the outcome of the study, grazing fees would not be imposed higher 
than those paid for grazing on private lands, with the value of permits being 
part of the costs. 

It is not within the realm of common sense to implement the Udall order when 
the Public Land Law Review Commission is making a study in depth of the 
Saas Gitol at taxpayers expense. These results are to be announced in June- 

Thanks again for this privilege. 


STATEMENT OF FRED GLENN 


Gentlemen: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

I am here to try and explain to you the reasons why any raise in the cost of 
running livestock on the Federal lands would place an unbearable burden on the 
livestock industry in Idaho. 
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When a permittee with a grazing preference on the National Forest is to take 
a 40% cut in allotted cattle and then at’ the same time tell him his grazing fee 
will be increased 450% he will do what so many of our cattlemen have been forced 
to do, sell-the cattle and try to find some other means of making a living. 

In parts of Idaho our cattle graze the National Forests where timber has been 
removed in logging operation. This is something we expect, and could live with if 
the lands were reseeded to grass once the logging was complete. But Gentlemen 
a piece of plowed land is not as valuable for grazing as a well kept piece of 
pasture and I am sure you would not want to pay the same price for it, because 
there is no comparison of fee value. 

Another reason for our concern of the price increase is the inflationary spiral 
of land values brought about by people paying more for ranches than their worth. 
They are run until the payment is due and are forced to be foreclosed. This causes 
our taxes to be raised to meet the 100% of value the Supreme Court justified 
to be right. Value was once considered to be what a place would produce for a 
good farmer or rancher making a living for the family and paying for the land 
in a 10 year period, now value is taken on the price it sells for. 

The Forest Service has left out quite a number of facts in regard to the cost of 
running animal units on National Forest land. In addition to the riding fees, salt- 
ing, death from loss from poison and rustling, we must maintain miles and miles 
of fences which must be let down every fall and put back up every spring. We also 
put up money for seeding grass on logged off terrain. 

We bought these permits with commensurate property costing us one hundred 
dollars per head. We also have taken a fifty percent cut on the forest which would 
make our permits cost two hundred dollars per head. We have also been cut in time 
from June 1st to July 1st and from November 1st back to October 15th, which is 
a loss of 45 days grazing. 

I estimate that my grazing privilege is costing me five dollars per month per 
cow unit which is higher than private pasture. Small operators are fast disap- 
pearing off the forest. This means that the cost is prohibitive. 

The Payette National Forest graze 11,440 cattle and 40,350 sheep annually. 

P.S.—$200.00 unit cost, interest 6%, $12.00 per year; 45 days grazing loss $7.50 
per year; riding fees $4.00 per head per year; fencing and seeding $2.00 per 
head; salting 50¢; death loss average $5.00 per head, 44 cents per month 3% 
months, $1.52 per head. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. February 25, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I would like to take this opportunity to thank you and 
the members of the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee for holding hearings to investigate the recently announced increases in 
grazing fees on federally owned lands. 

The impact of these increases on the livestock economy of the Nation should be 
of prime concern to all of us. I know that this will be given thorough attention by 
the Committee. At the present time, the livestock industry, particularly that of 
our ranch operators, faces severe financial crisis. I am concerned that the in- 
creases recently announced will not only add to the financial strain, but will, in- 
deed, force many of these producers to abandon their operations entirely: 

As you know, the use and management of our public lands is currently under 
detailed study by the Public Land Law Review Commission. This Commission 
presently plans to submit its report and recommendations to Congress and the 
Executive Branch of Government by June 30, 1970. Since this Agency was created 
for the express purpose of examining the effective multiple-purpose management 
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‘of public lands, it would seem advisable ey espe the Commission’ Ss snc afaee 
taking any action to impose higher user fees on any group utilizing these lands. 
Iam enclosing a copy of a letter I have received from Mr. Kyle Miter, President 
of the North Dakota Stockmen’s Association, and a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
-H. H. Lundin, President of the North Dakota: Grazing Association of Watford 
_ City, North Dakota, to former Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. These 
letters quite effectively set forth the problems facing North Dakota ranchers in- 
volved in this question. I would like to request that my letters and the enclosures 
be made a part of the hearing record. 
With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 


MixLtTon R. YOUNG. 


NorTH DAKOTA STOCKMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., November 22, 1968. 
Hon. MILTON YOUNG, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Although only a small percentage of this Association’s mem- 
bers use public lands for grazing livestock, public lands are a very significant 
factor in the livestock economy of North Dakota. There are over 700 permittees 
in four grazing associations, scattered BLM lands and on wildlife refuges here 
in North Dakota. 

Therefore, we’re immediately and extremely concerned with the recent an- 
nounced intention.of the Forest Service and Department of Interior to increase 
public land grazing use fees. 

The Public Land Law Review Commission was established by Congress to 
make a study of public lands and to make recommendations concerning them to 
Congress and to other appropriate governmental agencies. These recommenda- 
tions, it’s fair to assume, would be equitable to both the federal government and 
land users alike. 

However, with the Commission’s study still not completed, the Secretary of 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture have arbitrarily and without sufficient 
justification, suddenly announced intentions to increase grazing fees on Forest 
Service and BLM lands in defiance of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

We emphasize that public land users and this Association are well aware of 
the responsibility of the Interior Department and the Department of Agriculture 
to manage these lands for the public benefit. Further we subscribe fully to the 
principle of multiple use of public lands. 

We do, however, object to the sudden and unexpected announced intent of 
these Departments to increase fees without awaiting completion of the PLLRC 
study. 

Therefore, we earnestly petition you to use every influence in calling for 
Congressional hearings and review before these fee increases are allowed to go 
into effect. Also, we’d be most appreciative of your submitting comments to these 
two Departments in regard to the intended fee increases. 

We again stress the fact that public lands are very important to the North 
Dakota economy and that, if such fee increases are allowed to prevail, it will 
only serve to reduce agricultural income at a time when we're trying desperately 
to increase it. 

Thank you and very best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
KYLE MILLER, President. 


NortH DAKOTA GRAZING ASSOCIATION, 
Watford City, N. Dak., December 18, 1968. 

Mr. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. g 

Deak Mr. FREEMAN: The North Dakota Grazing Association is opposed to 
the announced increase in grazing fees on the Forest in the eleven western 
states. 
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The public announcement of the fee increase indicated that it was largely 
based on the SRS study which is in direct conflict with a government-industry 
study made in 1966. It is obvious that one or the other of the findings are in 
error. The PLLRC is also making a very intensive study of proposals for 
disposition of public lands as well as fee studies. It would be logical to wait 
for recommendations of the PLLRC committee before making any fee changes. 

The announced fee increase appears very untimely in that the Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture have an extremely short future tenure in office. 
Many persons have expressed the opinion that the announcement was made at 
this time as a “get even” act against an industry that has not whole-heartedly 
supported many of the policies and recommendations of these Secretaries. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. H. Lunoin, President. 


IpAHO LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHUROH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: I am president of the Idaho Livestock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation, Boise, Idaho. This institution was organized in 1934 for the specific 
purpose of providing short term credit for the sheep and cattle industry. Since 
organzation thru 1968 our assocation has loaned $221,165,789 to ranchers through- 
out the State of Idaho. During the past year our loan volume was nearly $24,- 
000,000. At our annual stockholders meeting held January 31, 1969, the members 
present unanimously adopted a resolution directing the proper officers of the 
association to direct letters to the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Interior, 
the Idaho Congressional Delegation and the Chairmen of the various committees 
conducting hearings on grazing fees, protesting the proposed increase in grazing 
fees on public lands under the direction of the United States Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 

For many years the profit margin in the livestock industry has been narrow- 
ing. The cost of operating the ranching enterprise has increased many times 
over the price received for the products they have for sale. Any increase in 
grazing fees will add substantially to the annual operating costs of these 
ranchers, resulting in even narrower margins of operating income for all, and 
increasing operating losses now being suffered by many. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service, in January 1969, 
beef cattle are reported at 78% of parity, sheep at 79% of parity, and wool at 
44% of parity. This in itself is evidence that the livestock industry is not in a 
position to support the additional burden of increased grazing fees. If this dis- 
parity continues in the future, at the rate it has in the past, we are concerned 
about the problem of providing adequate funds for the continuation of any but 
the most financially solvent ranching operations. We believe this would not be 
in the best interest of the livestock industry or the national economy. At the 
present time we are financing some marginal loans that cannot withstand any 
increase in operating costs without a commensurate increase in income, and 
still remain in the ranching business. 

In view of the extremely difficult position we find ourselves in attempting to 
continue financing the livestock industry, and the added financial burden it 
will put on the ranchers, we respectfully urge that you use the influence of your 
office to prevent the proposed grazing fee increase from being put into effect. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILeurR F.. WILson, President. 


COLORADO SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Junction, Colo., March 4, 1969. 
Senator HENRY JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: It is understood that the House Subcommittee on Public Lands 
is holding hearings.on the recent increase in grazing fees. From the articles 
in the newspapers it is apparent the livestock permittees will be well repre- 
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sented at the hearings. For sure they should have the money to attend and 
sing their own songs when they get feed from the public lands for little more 
than plain stealing. 

Since we, the less affluent, do not receive this subsidy to pay for trips to 
hearings conducted for people benefitting from the give-away, who is repre- 
senting our interest in the form of access and use of these public lands? While 
the livestock permittees act as though they ‘own” the public lands, there are 
still many of the public who think they have an equity interest in those lands 
which could be used for feeding wildlife. Obviously there is a conflict of thinking 
in which one has to be in error. 

If the minority group of permittee princes continue to act as though they 
“own” the public lands, they can be sure the public has means of changing 
their minds. Let’s hope it doesn’t come to that, but who and how is the majority 
public interest being represented at these hearings? 


Yours truly 
; HERBERT SNYDER, 


Chairman, Public Lands Committee. 


WYOMING FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Laramie, Wyo., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate. Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Farm Bureau policy supported the establishment 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission. It was the understanding given 
at the time of its establishment that grazing fees would not be adjusted on 
the public lands until the commission had completed its study. 

Grazing on public land is a vital part of many Wyoming ranches. Many 
ranchers have only small amounts of deeded lands, and in many instances 
2,000 acres or less. They rely heavily on their grazing permits for summer 
forage. 

Unless the expense of owning a grazing permit is recognized, there appears 
to be justification for a grazing fee increase on forest lands from 51¢ up to $1.57 
and 33¢ up to $1.31 on BLM lands. However, the cost of owning a permit on 
Forest Service lands is $1.52 for cattle and $1.04 for sheep. For BLM lands, 
cost of owning a permit is $.86. And it is noteworthy to consider, 95% of these 
permits were purchased by the holder. 

When the cost of owning a grazing permit is computed, Forest Service lands 
for cattle is 46¢ more expensive than comparable private lands. For sheep, 
this figure is 22¢. Only in the area of some BLM lands is it less expensive to 
run on public land. This amounts to 11¢ less than on comparable private land. 

The cost of owning a grazing permit must be figured. The permit value is 
not an unearned windfall caused by pricing the forage below its true value, but 
it is an accumulation of investment equities. These investment equities date 
back to the original settlers. 

Increase the grazing fees, and this will decapitalize the value of grazing per- 
mits by $348 million dollars, and we must keep in mind that 95% of these 
permits were purchased by the holder. 

The Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation, representing 7,941 member families, 
opposes any change in the grazing fees until the Public Land Law Review 
Commission completes its study. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT D. LIVINGSTON, 
President. 


IpAHO COUNTY, STATE OF IDAHO, 
BOARD OF CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Grangeville, Idaho, February 11, 1969. 
Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: The proposed grazing fees increase announced by the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior on November 16, 1968, starting with the 1969 graz- 
ing season, will have a very serious adverse economic effect on Idaho County. 
This will be a serious burden on many of the larger ranchers and will be finan- 
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cially disastrous to many of the smaller ranchers, This drastically increased fee 
will drive so many cattle off the public lands that we wonder if they have 
abandoned the multiple use concept and are using this as a device to reserve 
the public lands for recreation only. 

We request that the present rate be frozen until the public lands Review. 
Commission has completed its work and a comprehensive plan can be presented 
for continued multiple use of public lands. 

Yours very truly, 
R. D. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ' 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: The National Rifle Association of America would like 
to reaffirm its unswerving support for the recent increases in grazing fees for 
the National Forests and the public lands, put into effect only last January by 
former Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall and former Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman. 

Under intensive study and analysis for several years, the recommendations 
and final regulations shifting the method of assessing payment to animal unit 
months and taking steps to receive the actual value of the forage are not only 
eminently fair but have been long overdue. Even more important, perhaps, 
is establishing the principle that the use of the public’s forests and grasslands: 
for grazing is a privilege and not a vested right. The fencing and posting to 
exclude interests cannot be tolerated. 

Spreading the fee increases over a ten-year period at 10 percent each year 
should allow grazing permit holders an ample opportunity to adjust their opera- 
tions easily to the gradual fee increases and will be a small price to pay in 
moving toward adequate and proper management and restoration of the 
resources. 

Any unfairness lay in the archaic and one-sided fee system which has been: 
replaced as it discriminated against those who lacked Federal grazing permits: 
and had to pay full market value for forage they obtained from private lands. 

We believe that the fee increase will encourage sound range management prac- 
tices, equitably allow leasees to pay for actual forage used, and enhance the 
recreational and esthetic values of much of the National Forests and the public 
domain. 

As an organization of over a million sportsmen, who are vitally concerned with 
conservation and wise use of our land and natural resources, we endorse the 
grazing fee increases and urge you to take the steps necessary to assure their 
implementation. 

We feel that these new regulations are in keeping with the best interests of all 
citizens including conservationists, recreationists, sportsmen and those whose 
livestock graze the public’s lands. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made part of the permanent record 
of proceeding of the committee hearings on grazing fees on public lands. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK C. DANIEL, 
Secretary. 


PRIEST LAKE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Priest Lake, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. HEnry M. JAcKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON : The District I of the Idaho Wildlife Federation wishes 
to support the findings of the U.S.D.A. Economic Research report to increase the 
grazing fees on National Forest Lands from the present figure of fifty-five cents 
(55¢) per A.U.M. to the proposed one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per A.U.M. 
From our information we understand that this increase will be reached in equal 
amounts over a ten year period starting in 1969. This seems very fair and should 
not be an excessive burden to the rancher. 
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Further, we are informed that this increase will only effect four or five per- 
cent (4% to 5%) of the overall cost of raising beef, and that only two percent 
(2%) of the nations livestock are grazed on public lands. Therefore, we feel the 
fees are completely justified and should be put into effect immediately. 

Our organization respectfully requests that this letter be included in the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Subcommittee hearings February 27 and 28, on the recently 
announced increase in grazing fees on public lands. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT L. ELKINS, 
Chairman, Public Lands Management Committee; District I, Idaho 
Wildlife Federation. 


GALLATIN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
BozEMAN, MOnT., February 15, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DbAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Gallatin Sportsmen’s Association, speaking for 
sportsmen and conservationists in the Gallatin area of Montana, wishes to be 
on record for the February 27-28 hearing: (1) in favor of increased grazing 
fees to users of public land and (2) in opposition to any official recognition of 
the so-called “permit value” which permit holders now claim. 

A minority of the cattle industry (less than 20%) enjoys the privilege of 
holding public land grazing permits, and it appears that a small part of this 
group is making all the noise in opposition to fee increases. Most cattlemen rec- 
ognize that the public land permit holder has always enjoyed a subsidy -in the 
form of token grazing fees, and we believe that a secret ballot among cattlemen 
would show a majority in favor of increased public use fees. 

We think the facts speak for themselves. A raise to 44 cents from 33 cents per 
animal unit month on BLM land would cost the operator with a 100 animal permit 
an additional $11.00 per month. If he grazes on public land for 6 months the extra 
cost would be $66.00, or about half the price of a good yearling steer. If this 
type of extra cost is going to put the operator out of business then he must be 
in critical condition when one of his critters dies of natural causes. In the Gallatin 
Valley, the usual rate on private land varies from about $3.50 to $5.00 per 
animal unit month. If our operators can stay in business with these rates then 
surely the user of public lands can afford an 11 cents per animal unit month 
increase for many years to come, when he starts from a base of 33 cents in the 
case of BLM land. 

In grazing districts where public land is included, the land is usually sub- 
leased for fees much higher than those which the Federal government receives 
from the same public land involved. Not only do most grazing districts make large 
profits by subleasing public lands, they usually look and act unfavorably on 
requests by members of the general public who want access to and multiple use 
of the public lands involved. A well documented case is the Piceance Creek area 
of northwest Colorado where 20 permittees pay about $11,500 annually for 
grazing fees on 280,000 acres of BLM land and then collect $17,500 from hunters 
in the fall for “‘trespass fees’ on these same BLM lands. (USDA, Mise. Pub. No. 
1122, Dec. 1968). We suggest that public land belongs to all of us and we 
further suggest that continued exclusive use by a minority will be somewhat 
dependent on the attitude and responsible action of current users. 

We strenuously object to any official recognition of the ‘permit value” 
concept. If the Federal government recognizes capitalization of permit values 
($25.00 is the average permit value per animal unit month recognized by the 
livestock industry for national forest land) at 6% a year and allows this interest 
to be subtracted from the grazing fee, then with presently low fees the Federal 
government could conceivably end up paying the operator for grazing his live- 
stock on public land. Also, such recognition might allow States to tax possessory 
interests of ranchers, a step that could be viewed as giving the rancher a 
property right for grazing on public lands. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY MCNEAL, 
President. 
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SoutH DaKoTA STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

St. Joseph, Rapid City, S. Dak., February 26, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: Although our organization will not be able to furnish a representa- 
tive to appear personally before your Committee we would like to submit this 
written statement in regard to the proposed grazing fee increases. 

An increase such as is proposed by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Interior will have a great economic impact on the livestock in- 
dustry in our State. Grazing fee increases of this amount would add another 4 to 
5 cents a pound to the cost of feeder cattle which would be passed on to the 
consumer. If the consumer were unwilling or unable to pay the additional cost 
of domestic meat they will be forced to purchase more imports which are already 
depressing our domestic market. 

Grazing fee increases of 300% to 400% are about the same as the industry has 
faced in increased taxes and operating expenses over the past 20 years and yet 
our feeder cattle prices are lower now than they were then. 

We do not feel that the Federal Government further wants to widen the parity 
gap in the agriculture industry by making grazing fee increases of this amount. 

Sincerely, 
JULIAN WHIDBY, 
Chairman, Public Lands Committee. 


CARIBOU WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Soda Springs, Idaho, February 21, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Public Land Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Caribou Woolgrowers Association consists of 
sixty-four individuals and livestock Companies who presently hold sheep grazing 
permits upon lands within the Caribou National Forest and represent wool- 
growers from Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 

This group of woolgrowers in 1968 held grazing permits for 121,649 head of 
sheep on the Caribou National Forest in Southeastern Idaho. 

The proposed increase in grazing fees as applies to areas such as the Caribou 
National Forest is of great concern to the membership of the Caribou Woolgrow- 
ers Association. 

This membership wishes to make this an appeal to the Public Land Subcom- 
mittees for effective action to forestall any increase in fees that are charged for 
grazing livestock upon Public Lands. 

The economic outlook for woolgrowers in Idaho and other Western States has 
been clouded with increased operational costs over a period of the last several 
years. 

Labor costs, the costs of supplies, equipment and land use costs has risen 
sharply over these years to the point where any further increase in operational 
expenses could be devastating to many operators within the sheep industry, as 
well as other livestock operations. 

An increase in the amount charged for grazing upon Public Lands could have 
the effect of a lesser value on private lands owned by these sheep raisers, much 
of which land is used as commensurate property in securing grazing permits 
upon lands within the Caribou National Forest. Increased costs could possibly 
mean the difference between staying in the business or going bankrupt for many 
of the small flock operators whose livelihood depends wholly upon operational 
costs and would also have an adverse economical effect upon the larger flock 
operators. 

These operators, along with other woolgrowers throughout the Western States, 
make a substantial contribution to the local and National economy through their 
expenditures related to the industry. 

Vast sums of money are expended annually for labor, supplies and equipment, 
local and National taxes which all lends strength to the local and National 
economy. 

Your earnest consideration of the above will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Roscoe J. Ricu, President. 
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THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 11, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JAcKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: This letter is written in support of proposed increases 
in grazing fees on the public lands. The Izaak Walton League’s position has been 
amply placed in the record by the League’s professional staff and by western 
state divisions of our organization, and there is no need to reiterate this rationale. 
However, I did want to underscore that the large midwestern components of the 
League are in full support of the proposed increases and would strongly oppose 
rescinding them or delaying their implementation. Let me be perfectly candid 
in observing that there is some tendency for intensive users of the public lands 
to infer that such use carries some form of proprietary rights in those lands. 
Since I have personally visited many areas of the public lands, and have been 
exposed to that principle, I know that is not an unfair assessment. 

However, grazing rights do not, and should not, convey any proprietary or 
exclusive interest; the public lands are resources in which all citizens have an 
interest. Any special uses of those lands for enterprises conducted for profit 
should be compensated by appropriate permit fees and charges. 

The new fee system for grazing developed by the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture are, even at their new formula, nominal, and will take a decade to 
approach market value. Grazing permits should be considered apart from other 
fees, otherwise they could be interpreted as capitalization conveying a form of 
proprietary interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas BH. DUSTIN, 
National Vice President and 
Member, Public Lands Committee. 


PuBLIG LANDS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: This responds to the request from a staff member of 
the Committee for the text of the disclaimer statement I made during my testi- 
mony at the Grazing Fee hearings on February 28, 1969. The text follows: 

“T am authorized by the representatives ef the organized western livestock 
industry, the American National Cattlemens’ Association, the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Public Lands Council, here today, to make the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“The western livestock industry disavows and denies any intent. or desire to 
claim or assert as against the United States, directly or indirectly, any pro- 
prietary interest in or to the public lands or National Forest lands, purportedly 
arising out of the recognition by the Federal agencies of ‘permit values’ as a 
cost factor in any comparison of costs of uSing or grazing on the public lands com- 
pared to private lands, as in the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, except 
as to any rights arising under the public land laws of the United States in the 
same way as they apply to all other citizens.” 

On behalf of the Public Lands Council I want to tnank you and the members of 
the Subcommittee for the courteous and patient consideration extended to all 
who participated in these hearings- 

With all good wishes to you personally, 


Sincerely, 
y JOSEPH H. Tupor, 


General Counsel. 


OREGON SHEEP GROWERS ASSOCIATIOr, 
Enterprise, Oreg., February 22, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR CHURCH: The range livestock industry feel that if we, as indi- 
viduals, are to guarantee our Government their estimate of a “fair market re- 
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turn” for their forage, why should not our Government guarantee us a “fair 
market return’’-on our livestock operations and capital investment? 

Government agency employees, indoctrinated in deficit spending, and with 
guaranteed annual income, built in salary increases and fringe benefits, have pro- 
grammed the computers for a predetermined figure in the Western Livestock 
Grazing Survey of 1966. 

The Bureau of the Budget with expenditures of some 200 billion dollars, will 
not be helped by forcing the farmer and his employees off the land and into urban 
areas. Six per cent of our population is feeding this nation better than any 
country in history: 

Private industry has pioneered range conservation, cooperating with govern- 
ment agencies in consolidating private investment of capital with public lands 
by forming economic grazing units to use marginal land. The grazing fee increase 
will financially ruin an industry already borrowing on its lifetime savings in real 
estate to continue operations. 

The Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966 proved that livestock operators 
were paying for the privilege of ranching. It is shameful that forage, a perish- 
able renewable resource, cannot be harvested economically by adjacent domestic 
livestock. 

We have tried to resolve the range fee increases amicably, but have ended 
rather like the Paris Peace talks. Bureaus have put the increases into effect, now 
we are seeking Congressional action to force adherence to the true facts. 

Sincerely, 
KEN R. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Public Lands. 


Rapip City, 8. Dak., February 17, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Sir: Seven years ago we purchased a half section of land near Deer- 
field, South Dakota in the Black Hills National Forest. This is about 52 miles 
west of our headquarters ranch which lies east of Rapid City, South Dakota. This 
ranch in the hills is commensurate for 100 head of cattle permit and has a per- 
mit on a term basis for 100 cows for a 444 month season. 

In 1967 we purchased another 280 acres of land near Pactola, South Dakota 
in the Black Hills National Forest. This is some 25 miles west of our headquar- 
ters. This ranch has a term permit for 46 head of cattle for a 4 month season 
and 39 head for a 4144 month season. 

When we purchased these ranches the former owners had done a considerable 
amount of work in water development and fencing on Forest Service lands, In 
purchasing these two ranches we considered we were paying about $20,000 for 
the grazing privileges and the improvements placed on Forest lands by the 
former owners. 

Since acquiring these aforementioned properties, we have entered into range 
management cooperative agreements With the Forest Service which consists of 
several proposed water developments and several miles of fencing, all of which 
improvements after completion Secome the property of the Forest Service. How- 
ever, aS permittees we are expected to maintain them at our expense. Part of 
these proposed projects are already completed. 

At this time there iy no telling what these cooperative agreement improve- 
ments will cost the permittees in money but according to the tentative plans they 
will run into several thousands of dollars. 

It should be remembered when comparing costs of grazing on Forest lands 
with grazing costs on private lands that the labor involved, all the necessary fenc- 
ing, water development, salting, etc., are paid for by the land owner on private 
lands. The land owner considers all those costs when figuring the rate charged 
for the «se of these private lands. In the case of Forest lands use, at least 50% 
of these improvement costs are borne by the user but owned by the Forest Serv- 
ice when completed. 

In connection with the range management plans for the Forest areas which 
we use for grazing we have been informed by the range management specialist 
that he considers the investment for improvements over a period of years will 
be about $100 per animal unit, half of which must be borne by the permittee. 
We consider we already have more than that invested in the grazing privileges 
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«wennected to the two ranches we own and operate in the Black Hills National 
Forest and that we are already paying, including improvements placed on Forest 
lands, fully as much for the grazing privileges there as we are paying for private 
leased lands.on an animal unit basis. 

Had we been aware of the pending raise in grazing fees we surely would never 
have made our investments in ranches in the Forest area but now that we have 
made those investments we are faced with an impossible economic situation 
if this fee increase stands. 

It will surely cause unbearable financial hardship on the ranching industry 
when Forest lands are involved, and at a time when our government is deploring 
tthe plight of the nations largest industry, agriculture. 

Another most important item upon which it would be difficult to place a price 
in dollars and cents is the fact that the land owners in the Forest areas who 
improve their ranches provide water facilities both on Forest land and their own 
land, and winter feeding for not only their livestock but also for untold numbers 
of wild game animals and game birds to the benefit of all hunters and all con- 
servationists, many of whom are clamoring loudest for the raising of grazing 
fees. In fairness these people should be better informed as to the part ranchers 
are playing in the propagation of game animals and wild life in general. They 
should look around in the off season for hunting and learn where this wild life 
is finding a great share of its food and protection during the winter and spring 
‘months. 

On our ranches alone it is most common to be able to count 100 or more deer 
grazing on our meadows to say nothing of the wild turkeys and grouse that feed 
around our corrals during the winter season. 

We respectfully ask whether or not this important contribution on our part 
should have a bearing on the matter under consideration. We believe it should. 

In closing may we suggest that a deeper and more complete study be made be- 
fore grazing fees on the National Forest lands are allowed to be raised. We feel 
‘sure that such a study will refute any claim that such a raise is justified. 

If this course is denied the Forest land users should at least be freed from any 
obligations for improvements of ranges in the future and the National Govern- 
ment should assume the full costs of all such improvements like any private land- 
lord is obliged to do when taking i in livestock for pasturage. 

Respectfully, 
RIcHARD L. TAYLOR. 
WALTER C. TAYLOR. 


IDAHO CITIZENS GRAZING ASSOCIATION, 
Soda Springs, Idaho, February 21, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
‘Chairman, Public Land Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR ‘CHURCH: The Idaho Citizens Grazing Association, composed of 
ninety members engaged in the livestock business in Southeastern Idaho, wish 
to enter a formal protest against the proposed increase in fees for grazing live- 
stock upon Public lands in the Western United States. 

These ninety members represent both the cattle and sheep industry and at the 
present time are running approximately 7,000 cattle and 55,000 head of sheep 
upon Public and private lands in Southeastern Idaho. : 

The members of this Association are all well established, long time operators 
who own and operate their own ranches and farms in the area, and have, over 
the past years, made a tremendous contribution to the overall economy of the 
‘State of Idaho. 

Their contributions to the local government in the form of property taxes is a 
‘major portion of the tax base in this area. 

The proposed increase in grazing fees would have the effect of a serious de- 
valuation of the present property owned by these livestock operators due to the 
increased operational costs which would tend to decrease the small margin of 
profit these operators may expect if all other conditions are favorable, and could 
possibly mean the elimination of some operators due to the inability to realize a 
fair margin of profit. 

It is hoped the Committee will give the following factors their most serious con- 
sideration during their studies and deliberations of the proposed increase in 
grazing fees: 

The overall effect upon the livestock industry throuout the entire West. 
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The loss of value to long established ranches and farms which has served as 
commensurate property in the procurement of grazing permits upon Public 
Lands. 

The possible economical effect upon the local areas due to the loss of revenue 
derived from the livestock industry thru their contributions to local govern- 
ment thru property taxes; their contributions to the local business structure 
thru their purchase of supplies and items of equipment necessary in the opera- 
tion of the livestock industry. 

The effect upon the fam laborers who are employed within the livestock in- 
dustry and who constitute a major portion of the labor payroll thruout Idaho and 
the other Western States. Reduced profits to the livestock operator could only 
lead to the reduction in the number of persons employed within the industry. 

Last, but not least; increased costs to the livestock operator can have a tre- 
mendous economic effect upon the whole Western United States and subse- 
quently upon the rest of the Nation. History will prove that back thru the years, 
the livestock industry has been a MAJOR industry thruout the West. 

This Association requests your consideration of the foregoing factors and 
will be very appreciative of any effort to forestall an increase in grazing fees 
applicable to the use of Public Lands by the livestock industry. 

Very truly yours, 
Roscoe J. Ricu, Vice President. 
J. F. WoopHALL, Secretary. 


71 LIvESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Rogerson, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: On February 20, 1969, the 71 Livestock Association, at 
their semi-annual meeting at the Rogerson Hotel, Twin Falls, Idaho, adopted the 
following resolution : : 

“Whereas, the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior have announced a pro- 
gram of fee increases on the BLM and Forest Service Lands, and, 

“Whereas, said fee increase is not in accordance with the survey conducted by 
the Statistical Reporting Service if all fifteen costs agreed upon were used, and, 

“Whereas, the implementation of said fee increase would place undue strain on 
the financial stability of the permittees and the surrounding business commu- 
nities : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 71 Livestock Association go on record as being opposed to 
said fee increase and that a copy of the resolution be sent to the proper congres- 
sional delegates.” 

The members of the 71 Livestock Association believe in paying a fair value for 
the forage that they receive on public lands. We were willing to abide by and 
participate in the survey conducted by the Statistical Reporting Survey. We also 
believe that it is presumptive for the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to 
embark on a ten year program of fee increases with the studies of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission still incomplete. 

For the BLM and the Forest Service to deny that permits have value is almost 
beyond comprehension. The Internal Revenue Service places “value on permits” 
when it figures estate taxes. When permits are withdrawn for military use the 
permittee is paid the market value for his loss. As almost anyone knows, the ques- 
tion of value is determined by “what it will bring on the open market.” There is 
no question that these permits are bought and sold. Often the BLM and Forest 
Service officials are called upon to help establish these prices. The Forest Service 
admits in its January 15, 1969, release that forest permits have a value of approxi- 
mately $178,000,000, which is used as partial security for long term mortgages of 
$330,000,000. Most of the lenders require “waiver of grazing privileges” which are 
freely given by the Forest Service. The Forest Service estimates that, in addition 
to the present fees, the permittees are contributing about 1.3 million dollars an- 
nually for range improvements on federally owned range. This, they admit, will 
probably cease. Many of us in the livestock industry and government bureaus 
have worked many years to bring about a feeling of cooperation and understand- 
ing between the administrators of public range and the permittees. This is neces- 
sary for the proper use and administration of the range. It is a shame to destroy 
this with this unjustified attack upon the users of the public range. 
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The impact of the proposed fee increase upon the economy of this area would 
be tremendous. The Idaho Associated Tax Payers claim that one generating dol- 
lar spent on Main Street multiplies nine times before it leaves the community. It 
the ultimate fee increase is 90¢ per AUM, this would mean there would be a loss 
of approximately $925,000 annually in the business communities of Twin Falls, 
Buhl, Filer and Hagerman. This is based on 114,268 AUM’s of Federal range used 
by members of the 71 Livestock Association. In addition there are several other 
grazing associations in this area. These dollars that would be sent to Washington 
would be lost to our area forever. The Federal Government recognizes that many 
of our current economical and sociological problems are due to the poverty and 
lack of economical opportunities on the ranches, farms and small towns of our 
rural areas. To remedy this they have set up many special programs to aid the 
farmers and ranchers. The FHA makes many low interest, long term loans. The 
Rural Area Development has been initiated. In our own area the Cedar Creek 
Water Shed Project has been dedicated. This fee increase will seriously challenge 
the ability of the farmers and ranchers to make their annual payments. 

All of the members of our association operate family size units. Most of us have 
children who would like to remain on the ranch but with this threat to our capital 
structure, plus the increase in our operating costs, it is doubtful if there is a 
future for them on our farms and ranches. Perhaps it would be wiser to urge 
them to join the mass migration from the rural areas to the cities. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Swan, President. 


IDAHO LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, February 26, 1969. 
Senator HENRY JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I am President of the Idaho Livestock Production 
Credit Association, Boise, Idaho. This institution was organized in 1934 for the 
specific purpose of providing short term credit for the sheep and cattle industry. 
Since organization thru 1968 our association has loaned $221,165,789.00 to ranch- 
ers throughout the State of Idaho. During the past year our loan volume was 
nearly $24,000,000.00. At our annual stockholders meeting held January 31, 1969, 
the members present unanmiously adopted a resolution authorizing the proper 
officers of the association to direct letters to the Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Idaho congressional delegation, and the chairmen of 
the various committees conducting hearings on grazing fees, protesting the pro- 
posed increase in grazing fees on public lands under the direction of the United 
States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

For many years the profit margin in the livestock industry has been narrowing. 
The cost of operating the ranching enterprise has increased many times over the 
price received for the products they have for sale. Any increase in grazing fees 
will add substantially to the annual operating costs of these ranchers, resulting 
in even narrower margins of operating income for all, and increasing operating 
losses now being suffered by many. According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service, in January 1969, beef cattle are 
reported at 78% of parity, sheep at 79% of parity, and wool at 44% of parity. 
This in itself is evidence that the livestock industry is not in a position to support 
the additional burden of increased grazing fees. If this disparity continues in the 
future at the rate it has in the past, we are concerned about the problem of pro- 
viding adequate funds for the continuation of any but the most financially sol- 
vent ranching operations. We believe this would not be in the best interest of the 
livestock industry or the national economy. At the present time we are financing 
some marginal loans that cannot withstand any increase in operating costs, and 
continue to remain in the ranching business, without a commensurate increase 
in income. 

In view of the extremely difficult position in which we find ourselves attempt- 
ing to continue financing the livestock industry, and tthe added financial burden 
it will put on the ranchers, we respectfully urge that you use the influence of your 
office to prevent the proposed grazing fee increase from being put into effect. 

With best personal regards, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
Wiper F. WIts0n, President. 


27-989—69—_32 
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EASTERN IDAHO GRAZING ASSOCIATION, 
Blackfoot, Idaho, February 20, 1969. 
CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LAND SUBCOMMITTEE, 
HOovusE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This Association, consisting of about eighty individual members 
in Southeastern Idaho—some engaged in the cattle business and others in the 
sheep business—and all users of public grazing lands, respectfully PROTEST 
the proposed increase in grazing fees, as such increase can not be justified under 
the economic conditions of this area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARL W. Cory, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Matta, IpAHo, February 24, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Please find enclosed a copy of the Grazing Fee Resolution that was 
submitted to you previously. There are not as many signatures on this “file” 
copy because we didn’t have the time to take the resolution to evéryone. 

However the Raft River Cattleman’s Assn. would like this resolution made a 
part of the hearings you are conducting on 27-28 February 1969. 

Weare still opposed to the fee increase. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, \ 
ALBERT J. COTTLE, 
Secretary, Raft River Cattleman’s Association. 


RESOLUTION OF THE RAFT RIVER CATTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Raft River Cattleman’s Association, duly assembled at their Annual 
Meeting of the members at Malta, Idaho on December 19, 1968 does hereby adopt 
the following resolution : 

“We request that there be no change at this time in either the grazing fee or 
the formula that has been used to arrive at such fee.” 

This request was made after due consideration and recognition of the following 
factors: 

1. The Secretary of Interior in arriving at the proposed grazing fee did not 
consider all the costs of running livestock on Federal land that were pointed 
out in the study by the Statistical Reporting Service—namely, the capitalization 
of the cost of the permit. The permit value is recognized by other Government 
agencies, particularly the Internal Revenue Service, on appraising ranch estates 
for tax purposes and is also recognized by Government lending agencies. 

2. Any change in the regulations of such magnitude as the proposed raise in 
grazing fee should await the recommendation of the Land Law Review Commis- 
sion and/or Congressional Hearings due to the economic impact upon the local 
economy of the Western States. 

3. We contend that such a proposal is actually contrary to the intent of the 
Taylor Grazing Act which says, in effect, fees shall be fair and equitable and the 
intent of the Act was to stabilize the livestock industry. 

4, Any increased cost of operating on Public land will result in a correspond- 
ing increase in costs on private land and, according to the proposed formula, will 
automatically increase Federal fees. 


IpAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


Whereas, representatives of the livestock industry in Idaho and the western 
states have expressed serious concern over proposals to comply with the Bureau 
of the Budget’s circular A—25, requiring full, fair-market value for forage re- 
sources on lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management; and 

Whereas, the purpose of the Taylor Grazing Act, as amended, was to “stop 
injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and soil deteriora- 
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tion, to provide for their orderly use, improvement and development and to 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the publie range, and for other 
purposes”; and . 

Whereas, this Act, the basic conservation and grazing authority for the 
Bureau of Land Management under section 3, indicates that a permittee is to 
pay an annual “reasonable” fee; and 

Whereas; a fair-market fee is not compatible with a “reasonable” fee and does 
not contribute to one of the basic purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act, which is 
stabilization of the livestock industry ; and 

Whereas, the Congress is concerned with correcting the plight of agriculture, 
which is now at 73 per cent of parity; and 

Whereas, the Public Land Law Review Commission already has under way 
studies and discussions on forage problems on Federal public lands and on 
revenue-sharing from these resources with states and counties; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that these proposed increases not be put into 
effect at this time; nor should such increases be considered until the Public Land 
Law Review Commission has completed its studies and submitted its findings 
and recommendations; and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this resolution be forwarded to each 
member of the Idaho Congressional delegation and to the appropriate Com- 
mittees in the Congress. 

Approved February 19, 1969. 

Ropert T. PAINE, President. 
HuaGHu A. WILSON, EHrecutive Vice President. 


ie D. L. Evans & Co., BANKERS, Albion Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: We understand that the hearings are to be conducted 
the latter part.of this week on the proposed increase on grazing fees. We would 
like very much to enter our formal letter of protest to this increase in grazing 
fees. 

The stockmen in our area are very dependent upon the grazing permits issued 
by the Federal Government on the U.S. Forest Service land and on the Bureau 
of Land Management property. Legal requirements set forth by the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management require the stockman to own and 
control sufficient private land and/or water resources to sustain his livestock 
while they are not grazing on federally owned land, which has resulted in the 
dollar value of the permit to be capitalized into the total ranch investment. The 
rancher has depended greatly upon the supply and demand of federal forage to 
maintain his economic unit. 

The present proposal will increase grazing fees four times the present rate 
over the next ten year period. This increase, along with the other expenditures 
necessary to finance the range and water shed improvements, stock watering 
facilities, and roads would put a great economic strain on the ranchers. Very few 
of our borrowers are in a position to absorb this additional cost and still maintain 
solvency. In order for the rancher to remain in business, he will be forced to 
increase his prices on the beef produced and , of course, the consumer will be the 
loser. 

We urgently solicit your support in defeating this proposal, since we feel it is 
detrimental to the economics of these ranchers. 

Sincerely, 
JAY L. NIELSEN, Hrecutive Vice President. 


ENTERPRISE, OrEG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Increased grazing fees detrimental to economy of whole community as well 
as livestock industry. Please help defeat. 
PRATT INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 
WALLOWA VALLEY INSURANCE AGENCY. 
FARRIS INSURANCE AGENCY. 
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E\NTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge support halting grazing fee raise. Livestock industry basic industry of 


our area. 
WILLIAM R. KIRsBy, 


District Attorney, Wallowa County. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Highly favor American National Cattlemen’s Association and National Wool- 
growers decision against grazing fee increase. 
WALLOWA CouUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your support blocking grazing fee raise. Livestock industry stabilizing 
facet in our business. Increase in their operating cost would greatly affect welfare 
of community. . 

Don Connor Food Store, Bit, Decrorr Hardware, ROLAND FREELS 
Fuel, Husert Crow 66 Service, Wallowa, Oregon. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Firmly believe in grazing fee increase. Postponement by Public Land Law Re-- 
view Commission used to determine fair market value. 
ERWIN REAL ESTATE, 
WALLOWa« TITLE Co., 
FREDS MARKET. 


BREMERTON, WASH., February 27, 1969. 
Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Lumber and plywood price increases are extreme. Serious crisis threaten our- 
industry. Respectfully urge Congressional action implementing immediate export 
embargo, increase timber cutting on Federal lands and investigation of domestic 
pricing practices. Will appreciate your help. 

ORVILLE FISK, 
President, Home Builders Association of Kitsap County. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. HENry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Request assistance defeating grazing fee increase. Wallowa County and Oregon 
dependent on range livestock operations. 
J. CHEATHAN, 
Manager, Bank of Wallowa. 
A. DAISLEY, 
Mayor of Joseph, Oreg.. 
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E\NTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Firmly believe in grazing fee increase postponement and study by Public 
Land Law Review Commission used to determine fair market value. Possible elimi- 
nation this facet of multiple use by overcharging detrimental to food producing 
ability of Nation, production and use of game animals and fish, acceptance of 
game animals, birds, hunters, fisherman, others on private lands and taxpayers of 
Nation who would have to make up for this revenue loss. 

MORGAN VETERINARY CLINIC. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 26, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would siphon off money from the communities if the capital- 
ized value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years. The permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth the grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

Max BARTSCHI, 
President, Bear Lake Land and Livestock Co. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator LEN B. JoRDAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The board of supervisors is very much opposed to the grazing fee increase as 
set forth by the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture. It would bring to a 
halt the conservation that is now being applied to the public land by the means 
of private money and know-how. The incentive to spend private money on con- 
servation by the grazing permittee is to protect the capital he has tied up in the 
grazing permit. The total disregard of this permit value by the Secretaries will 
raise economic havoc with the permittees and make their ranching operations 
shaky. 

BEAR LAKE SOIL COSERVATION DISTRICT. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Sir: I am opposed to the increase in grazing fees on BLM and forest 
lands as it will have a tendency to decrease the economy of our communities, 
compel many users of public lands to dispose of their individual holdings and 
move to larger communities to supplement their income lessen their individuality 
which is lacking in this great Nation of ours. 


Sincerely yours, 
CECIL QUAYLE. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator LEN JoRDAN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would siphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing 
fee increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land 
as it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

BEAR LAKE CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER HUNZEKER. 
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Ovip, IpaHo, February 23, 1969. 
Senator FranK CHURCH, ls by (3 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Siz: I am protesting the increase in grazing fees that has been pro- 
posed. This increase will not only make a big operating cost even bigger but 
will put a lot of people out of business. I’m a member of a cattle ass’n that 
is. affected. fh 

Sincerely, 
DALE AUSTIN. 


Matta, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DraR SENATOR CHURCH: On studying the recent hike on our grazing fees, 
I thought I would like to:express my views. 

This is going to be a real blow to the stockmen of Idaho if it goes through. 
It will also have a real bad effect on the economy of our small communities. 

About sixteen years ago through the cooperation with the Bureau of Land 
Management, my brother and I developed a large pasture. At the time we 
started on this project there was very little feed on this land. Sage bush was. 
so high you could hardly ride a horse through it. 

Now it is a beautiful field of crested wheat grass with a. carrying capacity 
of at least eight times what it was before. 

We spent a lot of hard earned money and work, and feel that the fee increase 
is unjust, and we'll sure appreciate anything you can do to help us in this 
situation. 

We sincerely appreciate what you are doing for Idaho, and wish you much 
success in the future. 

Yours truly, 
BLAINE WIGHT. 


Houston, Tex., March 15, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


For the record of the hearing, Texas Conservation Council applauds fee in- 
creases announced by Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service. We 
consider it unfair to subsidize ranchers using Federal lands through lower 
grazing fees than charged on private lands. We oppose permitting stockmen to 
subtract cost of acquiring Federal permits because this would give tacit recog- 
nition of permit as proprietary right. 

LAURENCE N. DEXTER, 
Board Chairman, Texas Conservation Council. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 7, 1969. 
Senator FranK CHURCH, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Missouri Department of Conservation supports new grazing fees established 
by Bureau of the Budget based on fair market value. 
CARL R. NoREN, 
Director, Missouri Department of Conservation. 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., March 5, 1969. 
Hon, F. CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strong opposition to increase in grazing fees feel was unfair and uncalled 
for maneuver. 
JACK SWICKARD. 
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AURORA, OREG., February 18, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, New Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The Oregon division Izaak Walton League of America urges that the increases 
in grazing fee’s announced last month by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior be implemented without further delay. We further urge that market 
value, be charged. for all commercial ;uses of Federal land and oppose granting 
of.any property rights in Federal land to.lessee’s or permittee’s. 
LEIGHTON WHITSETT, 
President, Oregon Division Izaak Walton League. 


MALAD City, IpAno, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D.C.: 


' Please oppose ‘the:grazing fee increase and rescind the order to increase the 
fee request that they wait for the Public Land Law Review Commission hear- 
ing. We feel increase in fees will decapitalize investments in permits and increase 
costs to an industry which is already operating on precariously low margins. 

LAMAR THOMAS, 
President, St. John Forest Users Association. 


| MONTPELIER, IDA., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: I am opposed to the increase in grazing on BLM and forest lands 
as it will have a tendency to decrease the economy of our communities, compel 
many users of public lands to dispose of their individual holdings and move to 
larger communities to supplement their income lessen their individuality which 
is lacking in this great Nation of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. P. KEETCH. 


MONTPELIER, IDA., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SiR: I am opposed to the increase in grazing fees on BLM and forest 
lands as it will have a tendency to decrease the economy of our communities, 
compel many users of public lands to dispose of their individual holdings and 
move to larger communities to supplement their income, lessen their individuality 
which is lacking in this great Nation of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
CECIL QUAYLE. 


MALAD City, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Please be advised of our concern with the increase in grazing fees on BLM 
lands. We feel they are unreasonable and unrealistic and should be held where 
they were pending the findings of the Land Law Review Commission. 


CONRAD C. ALDER, 
Secretary, Samaria Grazing Association. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, - 
Washington, D.C.: 


The Greater Lewiston Chamber of Commerce board of directors has gone on 
record as agreeing with the Idaho Cattlemans Association statement before the 
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public hearings of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee both in the 
Senate February 27 and 28 and the House March 4 and 5. This board agrees with 
the association statements as follows: (1) ask Congress to rescind the Agricul- 
ture Interior Department’s order of November 15, 1968, and adjust grazing fees 
according to the findings of the SRS study of 1966. (2) Hold the order of grazing 
fee increases in abeyance until the Public Land Law Review Commission has 
made its report. (3) Ask the Congress of the United States to establish a grazing 
fee formula by law based on sound economics studies to set fees which shall take 
into account the extent to which such (grazing) districts yield public benefit over 
and above those occurring to the users of the forage resources for livestock leasee. 

We would appreciate this endorsement of the Cattlemens Association as part 
of the record. 

THOMAS W. FEENEY, 
President, Greater Lewiston Chamber of Commerce. 


MontTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: ; 
The board of supervisors is very much opposed to the grazing fee increase as 
set forth by the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture it would bring a halt the 
conservation that is now being applied to the public land by the means of private 
money and know-how. The incentive to spend private money on conservation by 
the grazing permittee is to protect the capital he has tied up in the grazing permit 
the total disregard of this permit value by the Secretaries will raise economic 
havoc with the permittees and make their ranching operations shaky. 
BEAR LAKE Som. CONSERVATION DISTRICT. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. This 
increased fee would syphon off money from the communities if the capitalized 
value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years the permittees assets will 
have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee increase 
would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. As it is 
there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public land 
that benefits everybody. 

Max BARTSCHI, 
President, Bear Lake Land and Livestock Co. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

Max BARTSCHI, 
Committee Chairman, Bear Lake County Farm Bureau. 
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MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is, there is:considerable private money invested in conservation of the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

BEAR LAKE CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER HUNZEKER. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 


We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded at the end of 10 years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is, there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

CARIBOU CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION, 
LEE 8S. WEDEL, Secretary. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Building, Washington D.C.: 

I am definitely opposed to the grazing fee increase by the BLM and Forest 
Service as proposed by the Bureau of the Budget. The failure to recognize the 
capitalized value of permit as a cost of doing business may well be the economic 
ruin of the livestock producers. Over the years stockmen have invested private 
money in conservation on the public land which has proven to be beneficial to the 
public as well as themselves. The grazing fee increase would discourage the stock- 
men to continue to do this sort of thing. Please register protest at hearings. 

WALTER DIMOND. 


MALAD City, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Please oppose the grazing fee increase and rescind the order to increase the 
fee. Request that they wait for the Public Land Law Review Commission hear- 
ings. We feel increase in fees will decapitalize investments in permits and in- 
crease costs to an industry which is already operating on precariously low 
margins. 

DEWEY FREDRICKSON, 
President, Malad Forest Users. 


Ma.ap City, IpaHo, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D.C.: 


Please oppose the grazing fee increase and rescind the order to increase the 
fee. Request that they wait for the Public Land Law Review Commission hear- 
ings. We feel increase in fees will decapitalize investments in permits and in- 
crease costs to an industry which is already operating on precariously low 
margins. 

CURLEU CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
BERT ILIAson, President. 
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Matap City, IpaHo, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, ~ gets veya 
Senate Office, Washington, D.C.: 

Please oppose the grazing fee increase and et the onder, to increase the coed 
Request, that they wait for the Public Land Law Review. Commission hearing. 
We feel increase in fees will decapitalize investments in permits and increase 
eosts to an industry which is already operating on precariously low margins. 

PLEASANT VIEW LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 


PERRY IPSEN, President. 
MILTON JONES, Secretary. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, February 27, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Utah Cattlemen’s Association sincerely thanks you and your committee 
for the Grazing Fee Hearings. We wish to concur with the testimony of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association and consider them to be the spokes- 
men for our association. 

SHERMAN D. HARMER. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge support halting grazing fee raise. Livestock industry basic industry of 
our area. 
WILLIAM R. KIRBY, 
District Attorney, Wallowa County. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C: 
Increased grazing fees detrimental to economy of whole community as well as 
livestock industry. Please help defeat. 


PRATT INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 
FARRIS INSURANCE AGENCY. 
WALLOWA VALLEY INSURANCE AGENCY. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 


Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Request assistance defeating grazing fee increase. Wallowa County and Oregon 
dependent on range livestock operations. 
J. CHEATHAM, 
Manager, Bank of Wallowa County, Joseph, Oreg. 
A. DAISLEY, 
Mayor of Joseph, Oreg. 


DELANCO, N.J., February 20, 1969. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Most concerned over grazing regulations for public lands. Organizational 
sentiment statewide supports updating grazing fees to an equitable charge based 
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on fair market value. Are in full accord with proposed changes recorded Federal 
Register November 16, 1967. 
Sincerely, 
RANDLE N, FAUNCE, 
President, New Jersey State Federation of Sportsmen Clubs. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Urge your support blocking grazing fee raise. Livestock industry stabilized 
facet in our business. Increase in their operating cost would greatly affect wel- 
fare of community. 

Don CoNNOR Foop STORE. 

Brut DEGROFT HARDWARE, 

ROLAND FREELS FUEL. 

Husert Crow 66 SERVICE. 
WALLOWA, OREG. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. Frank CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Firmly believe in grazing fee increase postponement and study by Public 
Land Law Review Commission used to determine fair market value, 
ERWIN REAL ESTATE. 
WALLOWA TITLE Co, 
FREDS MARKET, 


EXNTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Highly favor American National Cattlemen's Association and National Wool- 
growers decision against grazing fee increase. 


WALLOWA COUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


MONTANA STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Land Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Your committee is holding hearings on the matter 
of grazing fees to be charged for public lands. While only part of the 5,500 cat- 
the producer members of the Montana Stockgrowers Association lease public 
grazing themselves, they are all concerned with the economy of our beef cattle 
industry and of our state. 

The steps taken in recent months by the federal agencies involved in man- 
agement of public lands is not specifically a matter of the amount of the fees 
to be charged. The fee formula established under the Taylor Grazing Act is 
adequate and suitable to set the fee at any necessary and reasonable level if 
the Secretary determines that a change in fee is warranted. In fact, the results 
of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, which was conducted for the 
purpose of establishing a sound economic basis and equitable comparison of 
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total grazing costs for running cattle and sheep on public vs. private lands, made 
clear that a 30% increase in grazing fees was justified. This was ignored by 
the Secretary of the Interior until recently when a distorted version of the study 
was purported to justify not only a 400% increase in fees but also 100% 
denial of the long-recognized permit value as a cost of doing business. 

So what is immediately involved in the action taken by the Secretary is 
a serious breach of faith with the livestock industry and an arbitrary action 
setting up a new method of setting fees that abrogates the specific terms of 
the Taylor Act. The industry entered into the special study in good faith on 
the basis that a careful and comprehensive comparison of.all grazing costs for 
private and public lands would serve as an equitable and realistic means of 
establishing the economic value of an AUM of forage and thereby make it pos- 
sible for the adjustment of fees where indicated. 

There were 15 individual public and private cost items included in the study, 
including the dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit or lease. The 
subsequent denial of this permit value as a cost factor has distorted the entire 
effort. Practically all governmental agencies clearly recognize this permit value 
as a specific investment and cost as do the many other agricultural lending in- 
stitutions throughout the west loaning money to ranchers. 

The far reaching economic implication of this recent action should be taken 
into consideration. In Montana alone the market value or ranch assets will be 
pared down by the millions—some $20.7 million by BLM and $12.0 million by 
Forest permittees—a matter of 343 million dollars throughout the West. Few 
industries could withstand such adjustments in their capital structure. 

Perhaps of even greater importance to more people are the public benefits that 
exist under administration of public lands as envisioned by the Taylor Grazing 
Act. In fact, Section 3 of the Taylor Act provides the sole standard and authority 
for the Secretary of the Interior in the determination of grazing fees, namely, 
“reasonable” ... “to be fixed or determined from time to time and in fixing 
the amount”. . . the Secretary is to “take into account the extent to which such 
districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the users of the 
forage resources for livestock purposes...” 

These public benefits are myriad and of great value. 

Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands in connection with their 
private lands for grazing livestock have over the years, provided access to the 
public lands and thereby making available their private lands for easy and 
convenient access. Millions of dollars have been invested on both private and 
publie lands for range improvements in the form of water development, clear- 
ing of brush and noxious weeds, reseeding of ranges, building roads and fences, 
ete. All of these improvements not only add to the productivity and value of the 
range for livestock and game, but also results in many reciprocal benefits to the 
public in general. 

Both public benefits and the value of the livestock grazing permit are closely 
related to the multiple-use concept. While only specific uses make monetary 
contributions through payment of fees and rents, all uses benefit from the com- 
bination of private and public lands. A partnership of mutual trust is essential 
for all to benefit. 

We would most sincerely recommend that administrative agencies follow 
present laws and do so in cooperation with all who participate. Where grazing 
fee increases are justified, they should be done with the formula used over the 
years. Should any new concepts be necessary, they should be based on com- 
plete factual studies and not be designed to fit preconceived standards. 

Inclusion of this statement in your hearing records and your committee’s 
assistance in restoring stability to the administration of public lands will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH MIRACLE, 
Secretary. 


CLARK CouUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Dubois, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 

Hon. LEN JORDAN, 

Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JoRDAN: Thank you for your kind consideration and the con- 
cern you have shown our organization in the recent fee raise in the livestock 
industry. 
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We will not be at the Senate hearing so we will not request you make this letter 
a part of the record. 


We only urge you to continue your efforts to hold the grazing fee hike in 
abeyance or at the level it is at the present time. 
Thanking you for your favors, we remain 
Cordially yours, 


LYNDON LAIRD, 
Clark County Stockgrowers Association. 


WALLOWA, OrEG., February 25, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 


Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: I am writing to protest the increases in grazing fees that will soon 
hit the western cattlemen using public lands. These increases, recommended 
by Secretaries Freeman and Udall, if allowed to continue in force, will cause 
undue hardships to many cattlemen. Many communities here in the West wil] 
also suffer from loss of income, which will mean less employment, the loss of 
income being caused by cattlemen having less money available for local use. 

Perhaps a less drastic scale of fee increases would be more in line with the 
multiple use concept of public lands. I see no reason why our government agen- 
cies should force a wealth-creating industry off the public lands in favor of the 
conservation groups who don’t create wealth, but, on the contrary, cost the gov- 
ernment money to clean up the litter and repair the damage they leave behind 
when using the public lands. 

This policy goes hand in hand with the imports of meat into our country. It 
seems that the majority of our law makers in Washington feel that agriculture 
must adjust to all the elements, the imports, and the unjust laws that were 
passed for the consumer benefit, or quit. I believe that there are a lot of good 
sound thinking people in our government who know that all of agrictulture must 
stay healthy if the whole economy is to stay healthy. If agriculture continues 
as now—the low industry in our economy—it will certainly drag our whole 
economy down to a much lower level. 

IT am a ecattleman who runs mainly on private land, having only a 40-acre 
BLM lease, so the fee increase does not affect me. I’m writing you because I 
feel the fee increase is too drastic. Being a fair, open-minded person, I’m hoping 
you will use your influence to keep the grazing fee more in line with what the 
cattlemen can afford to pay which, in my opinion, is a much smaller increase. 

Very truly yours, 


Howarp M. JOHNSON. 


JOSEPH, OREG., February 25, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JACKSON: Let me introduce myself. My name is Malcolm W. 
Dawson. I am, and have been for 15 years, engaged in general farming in 
Wallowa County, Oregon, raising hay, grain, and livestock. I am not a permittee 
ou any Federal or State lands, B.L.M., Forest Service or other. 

However, I feel I have a stake in the welfare of the livestock producer who is. 

Let me state that I am not opposed to a reasonable increase in grazing fees 
on the lands in question. However, I feel the proposed increases are more than 
unreasonable. They would literally put many producers out of business in this 
county—and elsewhere I am sure. As you must know, prices received by pro- 
ducers have stayed on a fairly level plane for the past 20 years, while costs have 
continued to skyrocket. I can see no reason for an increase in prices to the 
producer to cover these proposed increases in fees. It would seem that these 
staff members and others who propose these increases certainly don’t have the 
interests of the producer in mind. Rather it would appear that the intent is to 
eliminate livestock from the federal lands in favor of a limited use concept, in- 
stead of the multiple use concept we have been practicing. - 
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The adverse impact of this concept upon the economy of this rural community 
would be great indeed, as approximately one half of the total income: of our 
county is from agriculture and about one half of this is from livestock. 

If there should be a Corresponding cut back.in timber cut.on federal lands in 
favor of recreation, we would be further adversely affected, as nearly one half of 
our total economy is from timber production. : 

I am greatly concerned that there is a move to change the multiple use concept 
in favor of limited use without extensive hearings on this subject. For this reason 
I plead for a delay in the increases until the people can be heard. 

I hope you and your committee will give careful considerations to these facts. 
and ideas I have expressed. 

Sincerely, 
MALCOLM W. DAWSON. 


ARDMORE, PA., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEax Sir: I wish to let you know of my concern over the fees for grazing on 
Public lands. It is my feeling that Public lands belong to us all equally; that a 
certain few citizens should not have special privileges allowing them to graze 
their animals at prices far below fair market values. Evidence has shown, in 
addition, that often the interest of such citizens is purely in their own individual 
(maximum) profit. They do not show the respect due public lands, and are 
sometimes willing to permit overgrazing which results in great damage to that 
land. 

It is my feeling that the grazing fees which the Western universities and 
Agriculture’s Economic Research Service have established are more fair and 
valid than those suggested by the Stockmen’s lobby. I believe they would show 
improved land management. 

I understand the hearing comes before the Senate on February 27. I hope it. 
will not be too late to make my letter a part of the Record of that Hearing. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Yours truly, 
SARA W. ANDREWS 
Miss Sara W. Andrews. 


HYATTESVILLE, Mp., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: AS a citizen and part owner of the Public Lands, 
I protest subsidizing profits of the stockmen by letting them use the lands at 
unreasonably low rates. I really don’t see why the rates should rise to “fair 
market value” over a period of 10 years, either. If the public pays “fair market 
value” for the products, the producers can certainly pay fair market value for 
their feed. If any changes are made in the proposed schedule of rates, let us. 
first protect the public interest in their own property. 

Please make my letter a part of the Record of Hearing. 

Sincerely, 
Lois N. SHORES, 
Mrs. James W. Shores. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: This is to urge the retention of the new grazing fee 
rates recently established by former Secretaries Udall and Freeman. 

I believe this public land should be managed with the established multiple- 
use concept for the benefit of the general public and that the livestock industry 
should not continue to receive a subsidy in the form of unrealistically low graz- 
ing fees. The livestock industry has come to consider the use of these public 
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lands as a right. Since the land _belongs to all of us, I do not think this should 
be permitted | to continue. 
‘Sincerely, * xem 
. FREDERICK ©. PULLMAN. 


= GRAND VIEW, IDAHO, February 20, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR CHURCH: AS Chairman on the hearing concerning grazing fee 
increases, I ask that you consider our problems in Owyhee County. 

Such a tax increase in grazing fees would definitely reduce the number of 
cattle raised in Owyhee Connty, thus reducing wages paid and goods bought in 
our county; as well as, reducing the total spendable income. 

Under-grazed lands would increase fire hazards, increase undesirable vegeta- 
tion due to lack of grazing and decrease water yield in an already short water 
shed (Owyhee Reservoir and Antelope Reservoir). 

With fewer cattle, the county tax base would also be reduced; in short, such 
a grazing fee increase could have a disastrous effect upon the growth and 
economy of our county. 

I sincerely hope that you will see fit to use your considerable influence to 
oppose this attempt to increase the grazing fees. 

Sincerely, 
OscaR B. FIELD, 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners, Owyhee County. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


The Pacific Northwest Conservation Council supports the Bureau of Land 
Management’s proposed regulation changes to Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act as published in the Federal Register August 1, 1967. 

Pacific Northwest Conservation Council, adopted in annual assembly, May 5, 
1968, Missoula, Mont. 


WALLOWA, OrEG., February 25, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON: AS a non-permittee, I would like to register my 
opposition to the proposed fee hike to permittees on public lands. In figuring 
the true value of the grazing on these lands, many of the costs apparently 
haven’t been considered and they should be. This comparison of the cost of 
raising a calf in Nebraska on private land as opposed to those using public 
lands is ridiculous as those of us directly involved in the business know. 

The effect this proposed fee hike will have on thousand of Western cattlemen 
is difficult to comprehend and impossible to pinpoint. I know it won’t be good, 
because at this stage, these people cannot stand that extra “straw” on their 
backs. 

I feel sorry for many of my neighbors and friends who have for years built 
their whole operation around their permitted allotment on public land, not 
because they wanted to but because this had been their way of life. Their invest- 
ment, much to their sorrow, has been in land that “fits in’ rather than a self- 
sufficient operation. For many years our government has allowed them to be 
lulled into a false sense of security and now it is going to pull the rug from 
under them. 

If these people are forced off public lands—and I personally feel this is the 
eventual move favored by many politicians and public officials who favor more 
and more “free” areas for recreation—I question how much we can afford. 

I’m thankful my own operation is not dependent on the whims of the forest 
service, the secretaries of agriculture and interior, or any of their committees 
whose biased interpretation of reports would drive me off the range and out of 
business. Mostly these permittees would like to be out of this mess, but they 
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have no choice. For years, the value of their operations have been. established 
around the public land allotment and now the forest service says it has no value. 
If it has no value, why the fee hike? It just doesn’t make sense. 
Thank you for your time. 
Your sincerely, 
M. C. OVESON. 


GoopING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Gooding, Idaho, February 19, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Gooding Chamber of Commerce would like to 
take this opportunity to express concern over the proposed increase in grazing 
fees for use of Bureau of Land Management and Forest ‘Service Lands. 

We, as a small farm community, depend largely on the farmer and rancher 
for community support and business expansion. We feel sure that you are aware 
of the impact that any increase in grazing fees will have on an already sagging 
farm and ranch income. Further, the proposed increase will greatly discourage 
future entries into agriculture, both on the operating level and on the Agri- 
Business level. It would appear that this action is in direct conflict with Govern- 
ment actions to encourage rural development. 

If there is anything the Chamber can do in the way of supplying information 
that might be of value on any hearings concerning this matter, or any corre- 
spondence to other officials that would be of value, we will be only too pleased 
to help. 

Yours very truly, 
FLOYD BLAMIERS, President. 


RESOLUTION OF THE MONTROSE FARMERS LOCAL, MONTROSE, COLO. 


We the members of the Farmers Union, local and county, of Montrose, Colo- 
rado, are opposed to the action taken by U.S. Secretary of Interior Mr. Stewart 
Udall for increasing the grazing fees on public land used for grazing purposes. 
We feel such action will be disastrous to the livestock producers, as well as the 
consumer of red meats. 

Therefore be it resoWwed that: 

The Montrose County and Local Farmers Union urge that this matter be re- 
viewed by the proper committees of Congress and that recent studies by independ- 
ent agencies and the Public Land Law Review Commission be used in the set- 
ting of grazing fees on public lands. 

Be it further resolved that: 

The Montrose County and Local Farmers Union recommend the use of these 
public lands for multiple use for the public and continued on a permanent basis. 


BLACKSHEAR, GaA., February 7, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I have been informed that on February 27 and 28, 
1969, you as Chairman of the Public Lands Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs are to hold hearings on the recently announced in- 
creases in grazing fees on western public lands. 

It will be impossible for me to appear in person to testify. For that reason I ask 
that you please have the following statement inserted in the official transcript of 
the hearings: 

My name is William Voigt, Jr., and I am a former western representative, later 
executive director, of the Izaak Walton League of America. 

As western representative I spent some years in the public land states, travel- 
ing often out of my office in Denver to inspect public lands and to acquaint my- 
self with their use and condition. 

I became convinced then, and later in travels to all the other states except 
Alaska and Hawaii, that most ranchers who run their stock on federal lands 
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have been unduly privileged for far too long. A change such as proposed on the 
basis of the study made by the Economic Research Service at the behest of the 
Bureau of the Budget is overdue. 

Let the westerners who use public lands pay for the forage their livestock eats 
at its fair market value. That is what their neighbors not fortunate enough to 
have grazing privileges must do if they rent privately owned pasturage. To do 
otherwise is to perpetuate wrongs instituted in an earlier era. It is my earnest 
hope that the public land administering agencies will be upheld in their effort to 
do this much toward correcting a long existing inequity. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM VoIcT, Jr. 


Twin FALLS, IDAHO, February 19, 1969. 
SENATE PUBLIC LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

To Whom It May Concern: I feel the proposed grazing fee increase will work 
a hardship on the rancher. At the present time I have invested more than 
$49.00 per A.U.M. to develop water, fence, seeding, and clearing of brush ion 
federal land. 

If the proposed increase is put into effect it will seriously hamper the rancher’s 
profit. I feel that everyone has invested large sums of money for their grazing 
privileges. 

Respectfully, 
ORAN JONES. 


HANSEN, IDAHO, February 19, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: As President of the Western Stockgrowers’ Associa- 
tion (Cattle operators on the Sawtooth National Forest, Rock Creek Division) 
I wish to protest the increase in grazing fees on Federal Lands and National 
Forests for the following reasons. 

The past formula was to help stabilize the livestock industry whereas this 
new increase will create an unending price war between private and federal land 
grazing fees. 

The increase in fee will reduce the livestock producers’ interest in participa- 
tion in improvements on federal lands, as more will be expected in return for 
the increased fee. 

The fee increase should be withheld until further and more complete studies 
can be made to determine the need and justification of an increase. 

Livestock men are willing to pay a fair price for any feed we use but I feel 
that this increase was not a result of an extensive study but an unfair imposition 
on the livestock industry. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN D. (TED) CROCKETT, 
President, Western Stockgrowers’ Association. 


BLOOMINGTON, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am very opposed to the proposed increase in forest grazing 
fees because with the amount we are presently paying plus what we have to pay 
the cattle association for riders, salting, etc., we very nearly equal what good 
pastures can be rented for. Plans in the near future will have the cattlemen 
paying all maintenance costs also I feel a raise in fee would be unjust and create 
a financial problem. I also have capital invested in this as we bought these 
grazing permits to begin with. I also feel that it is unjust to raise grazing fees 
& then cut our periods so tourists can have practically free use of our range 
using government built accommodations. 

Please keep my opinion in mind as you consider this bill- to increase the 
grazing fees. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. BEE, 
President of Paris-Liberty Cattle Association. 
27-989—69——33 
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HOMEDALE, IDAHO, February 21, 1969. 
Senator CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SiR: I am writing you in regard to the hearings you are holding on the 
grazing fee increase that the Johnson administration is forcing upon us. 

I am a past president of the Owyhee Cattleman’s Association, served as a 
director for 12 years besides my turn as chairman of the board. 

I think I can speak the thoughts of 60 or 70% of the users. 

It is not the increase in fees that is so outrageous, it is that we do not get 
the value for our money. | 

Ever since the B.L.M. has been administering these lands the fees have gradu- 
ally increased but the feed has not. 

They have never to my knowledge made a range survey on a dry year, always 
on a wet year. Then it is set at from 3 to 5 or 6 acres per AUM which is short 
even on good years then a dry year hits and it isn’t nearly enough acreage to 
carry the AUM/’s; therefore leading to a reduction in the time or numbers. 
Then they claim it is for conservation, which all the stockmen know is untrue. 

They are only trying to justify their survey. 

Any time that you try to graze a cow or horse or 38 sheep on less than 7 to 10 
acres for a month you are going to run into trouble before many years, in this 
arid country where we have such a short supply of rain fall. 

Last year was the worst year I have ever seen in this country. No moisture 
from Feb. till August. 

The B.L.M. and Game Commissions had tours in August, the only places they 
would stop were on creeks or salt grounds where it is always shorter than back 
a % or 44 mile. 

After the tour they closed 2 areas in this county, gave the users 15 days to 
gather the cattle off those 2 separate ranges. 

It takes 2 to 4 weeks to ride either one when you have a little snow to track 
cattle by. 

It was nearly an impossible task and cost those users several thousand dollars 
for extra feed when there was plenty feed for later use on the lower elevations 
of the range; where the cattle naturally pull down as soon as it begins getting 
cold up high. 

They tell us that we have no rights to the range only privileges, granted as 
they see fit. 

My father was on the board of directors when the B.L.M. was first set up. Known 
at that time as the “Taylor Act.” 

The man from Washington from the Dept. of Interior that was out here helping 
to set it up said those class 1 grazing rights were tied to the land the same as 
water rights. 

Any ranches bought or sold in this country are valued by its grazing rights 
plus the acres of deeded land. 

The grazing rights are given as collateral by the ranches to borrow money 
and are received as such by Banks or Loan Companies. 

Grazing rights are sold outright and have to be transferred through the B.L.M. 
offices from one user to another. 

They are sold from $7.00 to $25.00 per AVM. Depending on the range and the 
feed. 

If this increase is forced through it should be returned to the units in which 
it. is collected to be administered by our board of directors. 

They are all stockmen and operate their own business and can get a lot more 
done for a dollar than any of the administrators of those offices. 

Thanking you kindly, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. MAHER. 


OAKLEY IDAHO, March 3, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Am writing you regarding tthe raise in Grazing fees on the 
Forest and B.L.M. lands. 

I feel that it is very unfair to compare the feed that grows on public lands to 
that of privately owned pastures. First, the stock which are placed out into these 
pastures, private ones that is, are usually handled on a guaranteed basis both for 
numbers and also for the gain they will make during the specified time they 
are there. 
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And on the public lands which are too rough for anything other than grazing 
purposes. You put them out at your own risk, with no guarantee as to loss, either 
in gain or number. 

In my personal case I have a permit to graze 187 head on B.L.M. land during 
the month of May, June, July, August, September and to the middle of October. 

At the time I gathered them back in, there were seventeen head (17) which were 
not accounted for. 

In other words I paid on seventeen head of cattle which I never did get back. 
So that amounts to a double loss. 

Probably there are different conditions, in different sections, of the grazing 
areas throughout the West.I can only speak for the ones which I am familiar with. 

Hoping you will give this matter your most sincere consideration I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL BEDKE. 


IMNAHA, IDAHO, February 21, 1969. 


DEAR SiR: I own and operate a ranch on the Imnaha River in northeastern 
Oregon. I have a grazing permit on National Forest land adjacent to my deeded 
ground and the successful operation of the ranch hinges on this permit. The last 
several years it has been a constant fight 'to keep this permit from being whittled, 
shortened, or reduced through every legal or illegal means our Forest Service offi- 
cials can dream up, even though I can show definite proof of an improvement in 
the condition of an already excellent range. A lot of these improvements have 
come out of my own pocket, over and above what is called for in Forest Service 
regulations. 

The proposed increase in grazing fees would be the straw that broke the camel’s 
back if it is allowed to go through. It is very plainly stated that these grazing 
fees are to be set in relationship to the market value of cattle and if there has 
been any increase in cattle prices in the last 25 years we sure as hell never got any 
word of it out here. 

I understood the purpose of the survey made some time ago was to determine 
whether any change was justified as compared to grazing on private land. Why 
the attempt to ram through the increase before the results of the survey can 
be publicized? I imagine a lot of the static is a result of pressure by uninformed 
recreationists and sportsmen. I can prove that there is not nearly as much 
competition as is supposed between game and cattle, at least in this area, the game 
have a natural tendency to work areas not accessible to cattle because of topog- 
raphy, and the game count shows a steady increase through the years, partly 
as a result of range improvements paid for in part by permittees. 

I just can’t see destroying a way of life for a lot of good people for no good 
reason. That is surely what will happen if the increase is put through. Several 
of my neighbors have stated they will just have to give up if it is allowed and 
I would have to include myself. I enjoy this way of life even if it is a damned poor 
way to make a living. One important aspect to us is that we feel it is a good 
place to bring up kids to be responsible citizens and we’re mighty proud of 
the way ours have turned out, so far. Haven’t got a ‘hippie’ in the bunch. 

All we ask for is a fair shake. I guess we can consider ourselves a minority 
group and the popular thing nowadays is to turn cartwheels for the minority 
groups, I sure hope somebody turns at least one somersault for us. 

Sincerely, 
DAYTON J. ROWBURY. 


DREWSEY, OREGON, 
February 20, 1969. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Porter M. Ward). 

DEAR Mr. WARD: By order of the Master, Mr. Lloyd Jordan, and the Member- 
ship assembled, I wish to inform you that Drewsey Grange #738 in regular ses- 
sion this 19th day of February, 1969 goes on record as protesting the proposed 
raise in Livestock Grazing Fees on all Public Ranges. 

Our Senators and Congressmen have been previously notified of this protest. 

Yours truly, 
WILMA DUNTEN, 
Secretary, Drewsey Grange No. 738. 
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HARNEY COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Burns, Oreg., February 19, 1969. 
Senator Henry M. JAcKSON, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DrAarR SENATOR JACKSON: I preface this letter with the comment that beef 
cattle raising is by far the No. 1 industry in Harney County, Oregon. Basis of all 
county economy is vested in this commodity. 

The Harney County Chamber of Commerce is alarmed by the proposal to 
increase grazing fees on federal lands over a period of the next ten years. 

If the proposed grazing fee on federal lands is applied, which in turn would 
raise fee cost to our livestock permittees, it would have a major effect on the 
economy of this entire region, which would be adverse and we feel possibly 
would be fatal to several of our businesses. Livestock permittees use these fed- 
eral lands five to seven months annually and as your committee is well aware 
the margin of profit between cost of cattle rasing and market return is becoming 
more meager every year. There are some Harney County permittees now utilizing 
the federal livestock grasslands on a 12 month basis. 

An example of how it would effect one owner is that of George McGee, a rela- 
tively small grower of beef cattle, but still a very interical part of our livestock 
industry. 

Mr. McGee uses BLM lands and has permit for 1700 AUM. At the present 
time, fee cost to him is about $895 annually. If the proposed increased fees are 
adopted, he will be paying over $2,912 for this same privilege. 

The Harney County Chamber of Commerce is very worried and has spent con- 
siderable time on many occasions discussing the possible future results of the 
proposed legislation. The general membership of the Chamber has gone on record 
unanimously opposing the increased grazing fees. 

If the increased fee is put into operation, we can see a hard, direct unfavor- 
able effect forthcoming to the economy of Burns, Hines, and all other sectors of 
our county. 

We ask that you and your committee give our thoughts and feelings your 
sincere attention and consideration. 

Sincerely, 
MERV JENKINS, 
Chamber Manager. 


PENDLETON, OREG., February 22, 1969. 


MEMBERS OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Stirs: I would like to have you submit the enclosed letter at the hearing 
on grazing fees February 27 and 28 in room 8110 New Senate Office Building. 

The letter was written December 26th 1968 to our local Forest Supervisor in 
response to the announcement of increased grazing fees. 

The reference about the administration is made about the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
R. S. THOMPSON. 


PENDLETON, OREG., December 26, 1968. 
Mr. WRIGHT T. MALLERY, 
Forest Supervisor, Umatilla National Forest, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. MALLERY: I am accepting your invitation to submit my comments 
regarding the proposed increase in the grazing rates on forest ranges for the next 
ten years. 

it appears to me that Secretary of Agriculture, Freeman, is junking the $900,000 
study made by the U.S.D.A. Statistical Reporting Service, or at least, using only 
the portions of it that work favorable in his program. 

I have thought the method of calculating the grazing fees, based on prices 
received the previous year for the product produced on the ranges, has been fair 
and equitable. The base rate, during the past 35 years (1931-1966), has increased 
on the average approximately three cents a cow month per year. The proposed 
increase of 6¢ is a 100% increase and will not be in proportion to the increase in 
the prices that will be paid for sheep and cattle. 
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I do not see how Secretary of Agriculture. Freeman, whose decisions directly 
affect the plight of the ranchers, can justify an increase in grazing fees when the 
prices of beef and lambs are 75 to 80% of parity. 

The National Livestock and Meat board recently published figures that show 
the average family in the United States spends less than 18% of their daily living 
expenses for food. This is the lowest of any country in the world. This is happen- 
ing today when the operating costs to ranchers are the highest in the history of 
the United States. Only the more efficient ones are surviving and they will not 
exist long if costs continue to increase. 

You are undoubtedly aware that more livestock ranches are listed for sale 
today than at any other time in the past ten years, and perhaps longer. The rea- 
son for these listings is that the majority of ranchers are operating at a loss or 
barely breaking even. Any financial institution engaged in financing ranchers will 
substantiate these facts. Why should grazing fees be increased when such condi- 
tions exist? 

This administration has the distinction of being in power during the farmers 
and ranchers worst seven years (1961 through 1967), and I imagine when all the 
facts are published 1968 can be included. How can any Secretary of Agriculture 
justify an increase in grazing fees on people who he is supposed to represent when 
such conditions prevail? 

The customary rate in this area for grazing cattle on private range where the 
lessor takes care of the cattle is $4.50 to $5.00 per A.U.M. (a cow and calf). It is 
$3.00 to $3.50 per month for yearlings (between the ages of 1 and 2 years). The 
Forest Service in this area makes no distinction in rates on cattle over 12 
months of age. 

The Forest Service requires me to let them administer the grazing on my deeded 
land and the deeded land I rent within the boundary of the National Forest. The 
rates I pay for this land and the number of cattle the Forest Service allows me to 
pasture make it very high per A.U.M. This cost along with the other 15 non-fee 
expenses calculated by the Statistical Reporting Service makes my cost per 
A.U.M. equal to or perhaps in excess of the rate paid for grazing private land. I 
have not used any figures to capitalize a cost for the allotment. 

I would like to call your attention to an article in the November issue of the 
Farm Journal which tells about a Utah rancher who found that he could make 
more money by operating on irrigated deeded land than he could by using his 
Forest Permit. 

It was the understanding of stockmen who met with forest and B.L.M. officials, 
when Statistical Reporting Service was making their study of permit cost, that 
both Forest Service and B.L.M. service agreed to include capital costs of permits. 
Both agencies say they know nothing of this. 

Congress established the Public Land Law Review Commission to study and 
make accurate reports on all the facts pertaining to the use of public lands. I 
think both Secretary Freeman and Secretary Udall are acting prematurely if the 
decision to increase grazing rates is made before the study by the Public Land 
Law Review Commission is completed. 

Based on these facts I recommend that your department do what they can to 
prevent an increase in the grazing rates until a time when a price increase in 
livestock will warrant such an increase. 

Very truly yours. 
R. S. THOMPSON. 


Ovip, IpAHO, February 26, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: I am very much against raising the grazing fees on public lands. 
This is an extra burden On the cattleman, who is having a struggle to make ends 
meet. 

Sincerely, 
ADRIAN P, NIELSON, 


BozEMAN, Mont., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Yhairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs . 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: As a tax paying citizen of Montana I am vitally in- 
terested in seeing the public getting fair market value for forage being grazed 
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on our land. When a few large grazing interests are paying so little for what 
80 percent of the livestock growers must do without and yet they can still show 
a profit why shouldn’t the pitifully, and ridiculously low fees not be raised. 
With private forage being sold for 3.00 to 5.00 per AUM and others leasing pub- 
lic land to sell it again to others for a 3.00 or 4.00 profit why can’t grazing 
be put up for competitive bids or at least sold for market value. Grazing is a 
privilege not a right and should never be anything else. Grazing is worth 
more than 1.23 today not ten years from now. 
Sincerely Yours, 
RICHARD R. MILLEDGE. 


BEAR LAKE COUNTY, IDAHO, 
February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Paris-Liberty Cattle Association would like to 
protest the proposed raise in grazing fees on the Cache National Forest. 

1. We feel that present rates are too high for the length of time cattle are 
permitted to graze. 

2. Each permittee has, during the past few years been reduced in number until 
he doesn’t know how to plan his herd. 

3. Proposed grazing fees put this permit on a par with private pasture in 
cost and the value is just not comparable. 

Our association will greatly appreciate anything you may be able to do at 
the hearing for the stockmen of this area. Summer pasture is a searsity in Bear 
Lake County. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
WILLIAM BEE, 
President. 
VERDEN THORNOCK, 
Member. 


In connection to this letter brother Hulme wrote for us. We are facing a 
reduction of livestock on public lands which we feel is unreasonable—a 65% 
cut. Therefore if the range is in that poor of condition we feel the present 
grazing fees are plenty high without an increase. We also feel such fees will 
put several small cattle producers out of business. We also feel that the con- 
suming public will have to pay more for meat that they consume, which will 
raise the cost of living. 

Yours truly, 
PARIS-LIBERTY CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
VERDEN 'THORNOCK, 
Bloomington, Idaho. 


Macon FLAt CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
Burley, Idaho, February 20, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee. 


DEAR SENATOR: As cattle producers we are organized as the Macon Flat Cattle 
Association and have permits for 5014 animal unit months on the Macon Flat 
Allotment, Idaho District 5, of the Bureau of Land Management. AS an &asso- 
ciation, recognized by the BLM, we vigorously protest the announced increase 
in grazing fees on the public lands. 

While we expect to pay a reasonable fee for the grazing privilege, we believe 
we are entitled to a fair return on our investment in grazing permits as well 
as our investment in such permanent range improvements as water develop- 
ment, sagebrush spraying, fencing and corrals. While our operation cost has 
risen, the return on our product has decreased or at best remained static. The 
rise in grazing fees would add materially to this cost-price squeeze, will de- 
crease the value of our permits and commensurate lands, and force some of us 
out of business. 

In comparing public grazing with renting of private pastures, there are many 
costs borne by the user of public lands which ordinarily do not apply to the 
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renter of private pastures. We have no vested right in the permanent improve- 
ments we make. We maintain our own fences and watering places. We do not 
get comparable gains. We must include an annual loss in excess of the private 
pasture user due to the geography and usual inaccessibility of public lands. 

We believe that grazing of livestock is beneficial to the management of big 
game on public lands and inhibits costly, wasteful range fires. We also believe 
that we are steadily improving the public ranges by our own labor and invest- 
ment in improvements. 

We urge you to postpone putting into effect the proposed fee increase without 
further study. 

Yours very truly, 
ERMA LEWIS CUEVA, 
Secretary. 


PAYETTE NATIONAL FoREST CATTLEMEN, 
Cambridge, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
SENATE PUBLIC LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: In regard to proposed changes in grazing fees, representatives 
of the Payette National Forest Cattle and Sheep permittees, in a joint meeting 
held January 4 in Cambridge, Idaho, submit the following: That the fee charged 
be based on all the costs recognized in the fee study, including the market value 
of a valid grazing permit; and further, that no grazing fee increase be enacted 
prior to completion of the Public Land Law Review Commission’s report. 

As users of public lands we recognize the responsibility to pay equitable fees; 
however, we feel the proposed increase to be unjustifiable. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON W. BRANCH, 
Chairman, Advisory Board. 


BERGER RCA ASSOCIATION, 
Kimberly, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Hon. GENTLEMEN: The Berger Resource Conservation Area Grazing Associa- 
tion would like to have the enclosed protest placed in the official records of your 
current hearing on grazing fee increases. 

The members of our Association in cooperation with the Federal Government 
have, over the past eight years, invested sizable sums of money, time, and labor 
in reclaiming sagebrush lands, fencing, and water development. Our project has 
recently been establishing rest rotation, intensive management grazing systems, 
Because of our sizable investments and because of the establishment of these 
significant, new, range management systems, we are extremely alarmed about the 
grazing fee increases. 

It is our hope that the members of your committee will give every consideration 
to the precarious financial situation of many ranchers and the jeopardy which 
the grazing fee increase places upon sound management of grazing resources. 

Very truly yours, 
Larirp NoH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Berger Resource Conservation Area Grazing Association strongly protests 
the increases in BLM grazing fees for the following reasons: 

1. The increase will jeopardize sound range management and conservation of 
grazing land by destroying the essential spirit of cooperation so successfully but 
painfully established over the past decade between permittees and Bureau ad- 
ministrators. 

2. The huge investment of both public and private funds in the Berger Con- 
servation Area project will be destroyed ; for the proposed fee increases will price 
grazing on the project entirely out of the market. 

(Signed by 15 members. ) 
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LIVINGSTON, MONT., 
February 15, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH : Without going into further detail why the grazing fees 
on public lands should be increased, the proposed increase is long over due. 
I urge you to support this proposed increase on our public lands as suggested by 
the Department of Interior and Department of Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
G. F. REDISKE 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALir., January 31, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
DeEAR SENATOR: Please accept the enclosed copy of my letter to Sec’y Udall 
as part of the hearings on grazing fees that are scheduled to begin shortly. 
There have been thousands of interviews with cattlemen, sheepmen and 
farmers on this issue but in contrast very little solicitation of opinions from the 
real owners of these lands: the general public that has virtually been subsidizing 
the lessees for all these years. For that reason J am taking the side of the public, 
including the over a million members of conservation societies that are much 
concerned about the loss of wilderness, forests and wetlands in our USA. 
Sincerely, 
HRic LINDROTH. 
[Enclosure ] 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALiF., February 4, 1969. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. UDALL: I was very happy to learn that you and Secretary Freeman 
have agreed to raise the grazing fees on public lands at last to something more 
like the actual market values. 

These lands belong to all of us, not just to the spoilers who for generations 
have been guilty of mismanagement, causing deforestation, loss of topsoil, erosion, 
loss of watershed and water, loss of wildlife, recreational and wilderness values, 
yet much of the time enjoying de facto subsidies due to ridiculously low grazing 
fees. 

Thank you Mr. Secretary for your constructive move. Please keep our public 
lands really public for the owners: the general public. 

Sincerely, 
Eric LINDROTH. 


Ovip, IpAHo, February 23, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SiR: I am protesting the increase in grazing fees that has been proposed. 
This increase will not only make a big operating cost even bigger but will put a 
lot of people out of business. 'm a member of a cattle association that is affected. 

Sincerely, 
DALE AUSTIN. 


IMNAHA, OrREG., February 19, 1969. 


INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Srr: I was advised by Senator Mark Hatfield to submit testimony to 
you on my opposition to the proposed grazing fee increase. 

TI am the president of a small group of eight small ranchers who operate on 
Forest Service grazing permits under the Marrflat Cattle & Horse Grazing 
Association. 
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These ranchers run from 303 head, the largest; to 75 head, the smallest; if 
this grazing fee increase is allowed it will put part of these people out of business. 

With an already depressed cattle price, rising taxes, rising cost of all kinds, as 
extra expenses already taxed on us by the local forest service district, as extra 
fences, extra maintenance of all types, that was the Forest Services’ obligation 
a few years ago, plus in this area an added game problem, which is wintered 
mostly on private land. 

Please voice our opposition to this increase in grazing fees: Which this year I 
am told in our area will be 66c A.U.M. 

Thank you, 

MARRFLAT CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
DUANE SANDLIN. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Iam writing about the revision of grazing fees on public land by the department 
of Agriculture and Interior. I oppose the increase for the following reasons. 

1. It is premature, pending the report of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

2. The figures on which the increase is based do not include the capitalized 
value of the permits, which is a real cost of doing business in this area for a 
cattleman. These values are figured in the prices of ranches sold. Why pretend 
they don’t exist? 

3. The increases will seriously affect the economy of the western states. AS you 
must be aware, the cattle producer has been absorbing cost increases every year 
while selling at or below prices of twenty years ago. Even the most efficient 
operators are in trouble financially. In view of the amount spent on controls and 
supports for wheat, cotton, etc. ; it seems the beef industry should be commended 
rather than penalized for taking care of its own problem. 

4. The increase would be detrimental to the conservation of our ranges and 
watersheds. As you probably are aware, Dr. Gus Hormay of the B.L.M. has 
demonstrated all over the west that vegetative cover can be improved by grazing 
livestock under a rest rotation management, compared to range that is un-grazed. 
This system requires an initial investment in fencing. Ranchers in this area are 
ready to put money into this plan to protect and improve the ranges, if they 
have an assurance of being able to reap the benefits. The fee increase will diminish 
their ability and willingness to so invest. 

Thank you, 

Davin H. JENSEN. 


[From the Missoulian, Missoula, Mont., Dec. 24, 1968] 
THE OUTDOOR PICTURE 
(By Dale A. Burke) 


THE GRAZING FEE INCREASE 


How’d you like to buy something today at the same market value it held in the 
early 1900’s. And how’d you like it in particular if right across the fence from 
where you bought this product you, or another fellow, had to pay up to five times 
as much for the same thing. Very likely, you’d think you had a real bargain. And, 
you’d most likely put up quite a scrap if somebody wanted to change your game 
and force you to pay the standard and fair market value for what you bought. 
This is, in essence, what the current argument over the proposed grazing fee hike 
on public lands—Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management administered 
lands—is all about. The secretaries of the departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, Stewart Udall and Orville Freeman, have proposed the fee hike to bring the 
public full market value receipts for the use of their land. 


THERE’S ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The mere fact that persons holding permits for grazing rights on federal 
lands are paying four to five times less per unit than the going commercial rates 
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is reason enough to justify a rate increase. But above and beyond this is the fact 
that many persons holding permits for grazing are subleasing forage at great 
profit. So it seems that certain portions of the opposition to the grazing fee hike 
are pulling in some pretty fancy profits—they sublease it for the full market 
value—that the public should be getting. There should be a standard rate charged 
by the government for grazing permits, and the government should lease the 
usage of the land directly to the person using it. 


A GRADUAL INCREASE RECOMMENDED 


It now costs 33 cents for one month to graze one full-grown cow or five sheep 
on public lands administered by the BLM and 55 cents for permit holders on 
national forest lands. A two-year study by the departments of Interior and 
Agriculture showed that the fees paid for comparable forage on private lands 
brought three to 10 times that paid for public lands. And to soften the impact 
of the grazing fee hike, the proposal is to implement the increase over a 10-year 
period. The cost to the user would not skyrocket immediately. Rather, a reason- 
able amount of time is given him to bring his operation to the new base fee of 
$1.23 per cow month, with consideration given annually to the average price of 
private forage. The proposed hike and its implementation came only after an 
exhaustive and costly two-year study. 


AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 


An important consideration is that the public should get its full market value 
from the land. In fact, among many organizations supporting the grazing fee 
inrcease, the Montana Wildlife Federation has made a firm stand on the issue. 
They state, “That the return from the sale of public land resources, whether they 
be coal, oil and gas, timber, minerals, or forage, should be based upon the concept 
of fair market value.” To arrive at this fair market value, they state that tying 
the grazing fee formula for public lands to the average price of forage on private 
lands in the 11 western states is a sound and valid approach to achieving fair 
market value. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 


Not all stockmen have opposed the fee increase. In fact, some prominent stock- 
men have suggested that the industry should help establish reasonable fees. For 
the most part, however, massive opposition to the grazing fee hike has been 
mobilized by the special interest cattle and sheep growers’ associations. Fortu- 
nately, the public and interested conservation and sportsman’s organizations also 
can make their voices heard. You can write either Secretary Udall or Secretary 
Freeman, your congressman, or to Senator Heny M. Jackson, Chairman of the 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C., and to 
Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall, chairman of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C. It’s recommended that you write them this 
week. They need your letters by Jan. 1, 1969. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., February 24, 1969. 


Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, wish to express our opposition and deep 
concern relative to the increase in grazing fees specifically as it effects the Eastern 
Oregon cattle rancher. 

We find it mystifying that the primary producer of cattle is being paid the same 
price today as he was in 1946. During this same period his fixed costs have in- 
creased tremendously. His survival has been due to mechanization and either 
the partial or, in many instances, the complete elimination of ranch hands. 

Although the declining population of Eastern Oregon Counties is not solely 
a result of the economic problem of cattle ranching, it, nevertheless, is the pri- 
mary factor. The scores of vacant range land homes that once housed hired hands 
and their families will graphically testify to that. Today the rancher and his 
wife perform the work of three or four people, not because of greed but to hold 
on—to retain the status quo. Their days start before daylight and end long after 
dark. There are no weekends, every day is the same—work and more work in the 
stifling summer heat or the grim harshness of the winter cold and snow. 

It is pathetic when we consider that a number of branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are at this writing seeking ways to keep people out of the cities and other 
branches are enacting policies that will have the opposite affect. 
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The day is fast approaching when many cattlemen are going to be forced to 
divert their lands to other uses unless a prompt and compassionate understanding 
of their problem is recognized. It would seem that the food requirements of this 
country, and, in fact, the world, should command that we maintain as much range 
land in cattle production as is humanly possible. 

We, who are signatory hereto, are all residents of Metropolitan Portland, 
Oregon. None of us have any financial interests in Eastern Oregon ranches, but all 
of us have an earnest desire to retain the heritage of the American West. Further- 
more, we are of the opinion that the American Cattleman has occupied the bottom 
rung of the economic ladder too long, that he needs and deserves special consid- 
eration and that above all the first step should be the rescinding of the grazing 
fee increase by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Don Malarkey, 2006 Main Street, Vancouver, Wash.; Barney Gian- 
sante, 1201 SW. 12th Avenue, Portland, Oreg.; Benedict Malarkey, 
4039 SW. Council Crest Drive, Portland, Oreg.; Thomas H. Bur- 
gess 1701 SW. Brodway, Vancouver, Wash.; George Malarkey, 
1708 SW. Hawthorne Terrace, Portland, Oreg.; Hugh V. Lacey, 
2844 SW. Periander, Portland, Oreg. 


RENO, NEv., March 6, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Please include this letter in the official hearing Record 
of the February 27-28 hearing on the new grazing fees. 

I urge you to support the Interior and Agriculture Departments’ increase in 
grazing fees. This action will help prevent over-grazing and other misuse of our 
public lands by ranchers. While at the same time not financially damaging them 
because the grazing fees would be increased gradually over a period of ten years. 
I feel that it is important that the ranchers pay the same fee for public lands that 
they pay for private lands. 

Sincerely yours, 
REED SECORD. 


BETHESDA, Mp., March 11, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Interior Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the absence of Maryland representation on the Public 
Lands Subcommittee I am writing to you concerning the proposed revision of 
grazing fees on the federal lands under the management of the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management. 

I am a forester by profession, retired seven years ago after thirty-six years in 
the Forest Service. I feel, therefore, that I have somewhat more than a super- 
ficial knowledge and interest in the matter of grazing fees on our federal range 
lands. 

The traditional grazing fee structure on these lands is now anachronistic. It 
was developed back in times when small outfits needed assistance in developing 
the West, and in fighting their ways up out of the great depression. In this 
context fees definitely below market value were justified and served their pur- 
poses admirably. The fantastic prices reportedly paid for ranches having grazing 
permits carrying these low fees is proof enough, it seems to me, that the permits 
were, and are, inordinately profitable. 

Purchasers who paid handsome prices for grazing permits did so with full 
knowledge that they were buying a privilege and in no sense a right to the forage 
on public lands. In doing so they took a calculated risk that they had paid too 
much. It is unthinkable that such miscalculation should now be advanced as a 
reason for maintaining fees at less than the market value of the forage consumed. 
It seems doubly significant to me that the inflated prices paid for permits were 
paid, not to the government, but to individuals. Originally the permit cost the per- 
mittee nothing when it was issued by the government. 

Low grazing fees have doubtless contributed to the severe overgrazing that 
has plagued our federal lands in the past and which has been so difficult td 
correct. It is to be hoped that continued improvement in range condition will 
follow the proposed adjustment in fees. 
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The ten year adjustment period proposed to bring the grazing fees into line 
seems reasonable. It certainly is not precipitous nor should it be calamitous except 
for marginal operators too dependent on the subsidy represented by low fees. 

Finally, we who are far enough from these federal grazing lands to see them 
in perspective, look with favor on any moves that promise to make their ad- 
ministration self-supporting. Our taxes help to pay the costs of protection and 
management of the National Forests and the Bureau of Land Management ranges 
and if fair fees will help reduce taxes, even though infinitesimally, we’re in favor 
of them. 

With these thoughts in mind we respectfully urge that the proposed adjust- 
ments in grazing fees for federal lands be allowed to proceed as scheduled and 
on the formula set up. 

Sincerely yours, 
IvAN H. SIMS. 


ed 


CHEvy CHASE, Mp., March 1, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: It is my understanding that your Committee has re- 
cently been holding hearings on the increased fees for grazing on the public do- 
main which the Interior Department has promulgated. 

Since these new fees represent a fair charge for the use of land belonging to 
all the people, I urge that they be supported by your Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELTING ARNOLD. 


BENTLEYVILLE, Pa., February 27, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is in regard to the grazing fees charged stockmen for the 
use of public lands. For several reasons it is necessary that these fees must be 
somewhere near the fair market value for use of the land in question. 

First, the public lands belong to all of the citizens, and grazing should be per- 
mitted only to the extent that a wholesome and natural ecological system is 
maintained. Extensive grazing, and overgrazing to the detriment of the forests, 
wildlife, and land itself must not be permitted. And the fee charged these stock- 
men must be somewhere near the fair market rental for this land so as not to 
give them a competitive edge over other stockmen not fortunate enough to have 
public lands accessible to them. 

As I understand it, a study was made by Western Universities and the Eco- 
nomic Research Service of the Dept. of Agriculture regarding the fair market 
value for use of these grazing lands. Please consider their recommendations and 
act in such a way as to protect the land which belongs to all the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE A. AND JANET R. WEBER. 


WEsT CovINA, CALIF., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SiR: Please include the following comments in the hearing record in 
reference to grazing fees on public lands. 

Whereas here we discuss only the fee consideration it must surely be under- 
stood that the welfare of the public lands is a land management problem and in 
the overall management the establishment of the use fee is only one very impor- 
tant consideration. The requirement is I think that the public lands be managed 
to protect the national long run best interest. 

Based on this consideration of national long run best interest any grazing 
permit must inherently provide that the grazing density on any land be subject 
to periodic (at least annual) adjustment by the cognizant management agency. 

The fee must further be established so as to make all appropriate grazing lands 
equally suitable and not to establish the federal public lands as most favorable 
for grazing use. Grazing is only one possible use. 
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I do therefore support that in legislative proposals such as 8S. 716 by Senator 
McGee the amending language read similar to the following—In setting and 
determining the fees to be charged the grazing lessees or permittees of public 
lands, the Secretary of The Interior shall establish fees that make Federal Lands 
suitable for grazing equally attractive with private lands and State public lands 
that are suitable for grazing subject to the provision that in no instance shall 
the density of grazing animals exceed the carrying capacity of the land and if at 
any time the carrying capacity is exceeded in the judgment of the management 
agency the lessee or permittee shall within 7 days after receipt of notice adjust 
the number of grazing animals as directed. 

The grazing fee shall be established as a cash amount per animal unit month 
payable annually to the cognizant management agency. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present my views. 

When available I would appreciate a copy of the hearing record. 

Very Truly Yours, 
LYLE A. TAYLOR. 


PELHAM, N.Y., February 27, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Public Lands Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHuRCH: Disturbed to learn that grazing fee increases are being 
postponed. It is hard to see how sale of a government owned commodity to private 
individuals at less than market value can be justified. 

Ten year adjustment period seems more than generous. 

Trust you will stand firm on the fee increase. 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD H. PouGH. 


EMMETT, IDAHO, February 28, 1969. 


DEAR SENATOR FRANK CHURCH: I am writing in regards to the proposed in- 
crease in the grazing fees. 

We live up in the hills above Emmett, in fact I talked a minute with you at 
the BC sawmill picnic. Anyway we have some of the BLM land up there and 
we graze about 50 head of cows on it every year. 

We are FOR the increase in grazing fees and we hope you will support the in- 
crease. We would like to see the BLM become somewhat self-supporting and if 
the increase in fees will help toward this end, we are all for it. 

I guess we are in the minority, but we think the increase is a reasonable 
request. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES A. MITCHELL, Jr. 
Mk. AND Mrs. JAMES R. MITCHELL. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1969. 
Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: On behalf of the 12,000 members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, an outdoor public service organization, I submit the following 
resolution of the Officers of the Appalachian Mountain Club unanimously 
adopted at their meeting in Boston, Massachusetts on Tuesday, March 4, 1969: 

“RESOLVED: That the Appalachian Mountain Club supports the new graz- 
ing fees effective January 1, 1969 on Federal lands administered by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior.” 

Sincerely yours, 
GARDNER W. MovLrTon, 
President. 
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Fort WortTH, TEx., March 9, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, Senator 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Your subcommittee on Public Lands is now consider- 
ing grazing fees on public lands. I urge your subcommittee to support the fair- 
market-value charge for grazing on the people’s land. I support the Interior De- 
partment’s plan for grazing fees. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. NEE. 


*“RESOLUTION OF THE FOURTH DISTRICT ASSOCIATED SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


‘Whereas: the public lands of the United States belong to all of the people of 
this country and by the joint use of this land by all interests does not thereby 
make second class citizens of any of the users, 

“Whereas: under the multiple use act, the highest and best use of the public 
lands is in the public interest and 

“Whereas: in 1953 the comptroller general stated that all products and sery- 
ices provided to special groups not available to the general public be provided 
at fair market value and 

“Whereas: in 1959 the bureau of the budget concurred in this statement and 

“Whereas: in 1966 the statistical reporting service of the Department of Agri- 
culture began a two year study covering the cost to livestock users of the public 
lands participated in by these users and 

“Whereas: this study is accepted as the most comprehensive information avail- 
able and 

‘Whereas: the main point of contention in this study is the omission of the 
price paid by individual operators for their permits acquired from other operators 
and 

“Whereas: this cost is specifically prohibited in the Taylor Grazing Act and 
to recognize this cost would recognize a vested interest in the public lands and 
these permits were issued at no charge by the Federal Government but rep- 
resent a speculative value created by the bidding among the users themselves 
and. 

‘“‘Whereas: the price of these permits continue to be bid up by operators there 
must be some value above the price of the AUMs involved and 

“Whereas: if this cost of permits is included in costs of complete livestock 
operation by bidding them up the individual operators could graze at no cost 
by selling them high enough, now therefore be it resolved that the recently im- 
posed fees are the fairest to everyone based upon the best available information 
and the Fourth District, Idaho Wildlife Federation support the continued im- 
plementation of the present and proposed future increases in grazing fees on the 
public lands.” 

DEAR Siz: The above resolution was presented to and approved by the Federa- 
tion and I as secretary was instructed to see that you received a copy. We hope 
you will give it very thoughtful consideration. 

Respectfully, 
FreED H. WEBER, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS, 
Albany, N.Y., March 7, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The Executive Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at a meeting on March 
4, 1969 adopted a motion supporting the grazing fee schedule recently imposed 
on Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management lands and directing that 
this action be brought to the attention of your Subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
W. MASon LAWRENCE, 
President. 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I am writing in regard to regulations concerning 
grazing fees charged livestock growers who use public lands. I understand 
there will be a hearing on this matter beginning February 27th. 

The livestock owners who use this land claim a rise in rental charges will 
raise the cost of meat. This seems like an invalid argument since their herds 
comprise only about 1% of the cattle sold in this country. Also, with such low 
rental fees they are in unfair competition with those farmers and cattlemen 
who must purchase the land and feed that is given to their livestock. Since these 
are public lands and we are all taxpayers, there is no reason these men should 
be given extra advantage over their competitors. 

I urge that you not be infiuenced by the strong lobby these men have but rather 
by the study made in 1960 by the Western universities and the Economic Re- 
search Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

I am interested in knowing how you regard this issue and would like to be 
informed as to how you vote upon it. Also, I would like to have my letter be 
made a part of the Record of the Hearing. 

Respectfully, 
DAvID ALEXANDER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Since I own one share of stock (as does every Ameri- 
ean), in our public lands, I feel very strongly about the fees charged for grazing 
on these lands. 

Considering the damage done to the range and to the water-shed in light of the 
cost to reestablish the land damaged, a much larger fee should be charged the 
stockmen for the privilege they are afforded for use of our public lands. 

T urge your committee to increase the grazing fees as established by the 
Western Universities and Agriculture’s Economic Research Service which has 
made avery careful study of the situation. 

I would like my letter to be made a part of the Record on the Hearings. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
RutH N. McCaMMon. 


HAST RANDOLPH, N.Y., March 1, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Land, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Siz: The purpose of this letter is to express our concern about the an- 
nounced intention of the Western Industry Organization lobby to roll back 
grazing fees on public lands to the rates established in 1955. 

We believe that (1) the grazing fees established by the Western universities 
and Agriculture’s economic Research Service are more valid than those sug- 
gested by the stockmen’s lobby, and that (2) the public lands belong to all the 
people and can only be protected by those whose interest is in the land rather 
than those seeking a maximum profit from use of the land. 

Will you please make this letter a part of the Record of the hearing? 

Yours truly, 
FRANK A, ALEXANDER. 
VIRGINIA M. ALEXANDER. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 8, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DrarR SENATOR CHURCH: Your courtesy in making this letter a part of the 
official record of the public hearing on GRAZING FEES scheduled for February 
27 and held by your Committee will be very much appreciated. 
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As is well known, the level of grazing fees on public lands has long been a 
controversial subject. Obviously those who would use the public lands for graz- 
ing purposes are interested in using them at the least cost to themselves. On the 
other hand, the grazing lands are public lands, the property of all Americans, 
and is it right and proper that the special users who seek to gain an economic 
benefit for themselves should pay for such use a price in line with the cost of 
comparable grazing rights on private land. 

There is no good reason why the relatively few stockmen who graze their 
animals on the public lands should be subsidized by the federal taxpayers. 
Neither should they be given an unearned advantage over the majority of stock- 
men who are not in a position to graze their animals on the public lands. 

The schedule of grazing fees as developed by the group of western universities 
in cooperation with the Economic Research Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture was determined after taking full account of the variety of factors eco- 
nomically pertinent to the problem. I urge the Committee to accept this careful, 
impartial study as providing a fair and just base for setting grazing fees on the 
public lands. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEST M. DICKERMAN. 


IpAHO FALLs, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: It is my understanding that you are planning hear- 
ings on the recent grazing fee increase. I commend your efforts to bring out all 
the facts concerning the use of public grazing. There is far more to the picture 
than the USDA and the USDI would have the public believe. 

For many years, people outside agriculture have been led to believe that 
stockmen grazing on public lands are getting a “free ride’. This is simply not 
true. We have been saying so for a long time and a recent study by the Forest 
Service and the BLM gives us facts.to back up our argument. 

This study was assembled by the Bureau of Research and Statistics, put 
through a USDA computer and analyzed by an independent contractor, Dr. 
Darwin Nielsen. While it is not within the scope of my letter to include all the 
facts and figures given by Dr. Nielsen, there are certain pertinent conclusions 
to be reached from a reading of his report. 

1. The average cost of 51¢ for Forest Service A.U.M.’s and 33¢ for BLM 
A.U.M.’s is only one of many costs of harvesting forage on the public range. 
Other costs include animal losses, moving livestock to and from allotments, 
herding costs, water hauling, travel to and from allotment, in some case, fence 
building and maintenance, and the cost of the permit. 

2. The government’s failure to include permit cost in the calculation of graz- 
ing cost presents an unrealistic picture. 

3. The proposed fee increase would drain a great amount of wealth from local 
economies and drive some stockmen out of business. 

4. The most important product of the study is the factual data that public land 
grazers are paying full value and are not receiving subsidized use of the public 
range. 

I firmly believe the fee increase is unfair, arbitrary, and unwarranted by the 
facts. I respectfully urge you to oppose it at every possible level and request that 
my remarks be included in any hearing that may be held concerning fees. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD H. SCHEITD. 


OWYHEE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Homedale, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: Since you are chairing the hearing on the proposed 
grazing fee increase I wish to take this opportunity to air some of the conclusions 
I have made concerning this. As county commissioners, my two cohorts and I 
have made it our business to do some research on this matter, especially because 
there is much concern among the cattlemen about it. 
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As eattle ranching is a very important industry in our county the well-being 
of the industry concerns eevryone interested in our economy. (Indeed, a de- 
teriorating cattle industry in our county would adversely affect our tax base.) An 
increase in the grazing fee would reduce cattle numbers. In turn there would be 
a reduction in wages paid, goods bought, and surely a reduction in total spendable 
income in the county. 

The possible physical detriment to our county shouldn’t be overlooked. Sparse 
grazing could increase the fire hazard and/or undesirable vegetation. This could 
snowball into increased federal expenditures for fire-fighting, or brush eradica- 
tion. The total agricultural community is concerned about the possible decrease in 
water yield of our already short water shed area. Thank God we had a good 
snow-fall this winter. Another winter like ’67-’68 would have seriously affected 
our agricultural lands. Antelope and Owyhee Reservoirs were alarmingly low. 

Senator, I feel that you are sympathetic with our appeal. We know you will be 
doing your best to stem the increase in the grazing fee because you are aware of 
the importance of agriculture to Idaho and ‘the west. 

Good luck and best wishes to you in your responsible job. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID PHELPS. 


HAILeEY, IpAHo, March 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. : 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I am writing to give my views on the grazing fee 
increase. Grazing on public lands is a privilege for some ranchers but not all. 
I believe the grazing fees should more nearly reflect average costs to the stockmen 
of Idaho and not be what the selected few can benefit from. 

As you know 25% of these funds from the Forest Service goes to county school 
and road funds. The increase is needed by them as well as the Federal Treasury. 
I also do not like the idea of private citizens selling grazing rights that belong 
to everyone which they do now under government grazing rates are excessively 
low. I favor the increase. 

Sincerely, 
R. B. ANDERSON. 


Paris, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
UWS. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHURCH: Sometimes I wonder if this Government, of the peo- 
ple, for the people, hasn’t become exploitation of the people, by the many and 
various departments of Government, I refer specificaly ‘at this time to the un- 
timely, unwarranted increase in grazing fees on public land. I believe that this 
increase is unjust and discriminatory, and will adversely affect an already op- 
pressed segment of economy. I believe this should be held up until a more detail 
study can be made and an increase if necessary, be regulated by the income of 
the industry affected. 

As a struggling young small cattle operator this increase will greatly affect 
my chances of remaining in business and earning sufficient income to live on, 
especially in our inflated times. 

I would like to commend you on the stand you have taken on this issue as 
well as on others such as gun control and governmental pay Raises. 

Don C. NYE. 


BANCROFT, IDAHO, February 10, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: We, as an organized grazing association, wish to commend you for 
your stand on the proposed grazing fee increases. We realize the impending hear- 
ings will be difficult and trying. For the good of one of the major industries in 
Idaho we encourage you to remain steadfast in your opposition to the increase. 

As you well know, use of the public domain for grazing by Idaho ranchers is 
inseparately linked to their ranching operations. Indeed it has been since their 
home ranches were homesteaded. 
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We are cognizant of the position taken by those advocating the fee increases, 
that the lessees have not established any rights from use. We take exception to 
this line of thinking. We contend that nearly all the land in the west was claimed 
by use under the Homestead Act. We are not intimating that we in any way 
claim sole use of federal lands for grazing but we do feel that because of the 
improvements in which we have participated, such as water, roads, fences, etc., 
that we are entitled to some consideration in any change of the present status 

In our particular case, even though we are a small unit operating on grounds 
administered by the B.L.M., for the past several years we have spent an average 
of a thousand dollars a year on cooperative agreements and on our own for these 
improvements. 

To contradict those who contend that the livestock grower runs rampant over 
Federal range, let me point out that whenever we have experienced excessive 
dry spells in this area we have, of our own volition and at great expense and in- 
convenience, removed our livestock from the range as much as six Weeks prior to 
our regular removal date. 

With the livestock business, a marginal operation at best, we know that the 
proposed increases will place many western stockmen’s operations in serious 
jeopardy. Therefore, we wish to register very strong opposition to the proposed 
increases. 

Again we offer you our support and our thanks for your efforts in our behalf. 

Yours truly, 
RAOUL WISTISUR, 
LESTER HANSEN, 
JOSEPH G. ELIASON, 
ALAN SMITH, 
Directors, North Canyon Livestock Association. 


CASTLEFORD, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: The time is upon us to take action on the new grazing 
fee formula. We livestock men in Idaho realize that these hearings that are being 
held in Washington D.C. may have far reaching effect on the livestock industry in 
the Western States. The fee as proposed, will start the phase-out of range opera- 
tors. The ten year schedule will give us little time to think in which direction we 
shall move. The first increase of eleven cents per animal unit month will be ab- 
sorbed and our business can go on for one year—the next nine cent raise that will 
come in 1970, under the present schedule, will see the start of the finish of range 
operators. We will see livestock starting to market that ordinarily stay on ranges 
and by the time the fee reaches $1.23 per AUM we will see the range livestock 
numbers reduced in half and only the rancher who has considerable private land 
will be able to stay in business. 

The economy of the eleven Western States will be disrupted beyond any think- 
ing. These States are so short on private lands that they have a hard time rais- 
ing enough money through taxation to keep their State Government going. Our 
farms need livestock to consume the surpluses of feed that is grown and without 
livestock the demand for our hay, feed grains and corn will drop to a low level. 
The ranches will not be able to keep their present position for furnishing jobs for 
many people who like to work on ranches. The demand for machinery will stop 
because we will have no need for this equipment, especially to the degree we know 
today. 

The ranchers in this area are working with the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service to better manage these grazing lands to make it more pro- 
ductive for livestock as well as wildlife, as one cannot help one without helping 
the other. They work for better grass and better water on ranges that do not have 
much of either. The Permittees in this area, both on Forest and BLM have con- 
tributed many dollars and hours work to bring water to their cattle and sheep by 
pipeline and have built many miles of fence to help control the grazing of do- 
mestic livestock. This $1.28 grazing fee will stop all of the management plans, 
without livestock to use these lands we do not need management plans. 

I feel that the grazing of these public lands is a must and it must be available 
to the livestock man at a reasonable fee because the cost of operation on this 
ground cannot be equal to similar private lands. These lands are what is left after 
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everyone took the good land by Homestead and Desert Entry, and never could 
be equal to private lands which took most of the water and bottom lands. 

Surely, when the livestock go the Government will want revenue of some sort 
from this land so everyone will have to pay a ‘use fee” for the privilege of 
crossing the land. 

In closing I would like to say this—Let us continue the livestock business on 
public lands and get in to management programs, rest rotation on these ranges, 
continue to reseed these ranges by spraying brush, seeding by mechanical meth- 
ods and by Mother natures way and develop water from pipelines from what- 
ever source we can, also fence these ranges so a rest rotation can be started. 
A grazing fee must be established for both Forest and BLM that is based on the 
earning power of the livestock business. 

I regret that I cannot attend these hearings because of the distance involved. 
My best regards and much success with this important business. A cattleman 
from Idaho. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROLLAND K. PATRICK. 


MALTA, IpAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sik: I operate a General Store in a ranching-farming area. I’m concerned 
about the proposed fee increase on B.L.M. & Forest Grazing Lands. 

If this proposed increase goes through it will be harder for the ranchers to pay 
their bills and they will have less money to spend in my store, thus my business 
will be adversely affected. 

For this reason I am opposed to the grazing fee increase. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. MAYLON WHITING. 


MALTA, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SiR: Piease find enclosed some material concerning my ranching opera- 
tion that might be of use to you in the hearings concerning the grazing fee in- 
crease on Federal lands. 

My use of BLM and Forest Grazing lands has not been free. Most of the de- 
velopment has been on a cooperative agreement between either the BLM and 
myself and the other permittee, Harvey Wight, or the U.S. Forest and myself 
and Mr. Wight. 

I’ve divided this information into three sections : 

(1) Reseeding—see attachment “A” 
(2) Water Development—see attachment “B”’ 
(3) Fencing—see attachment ‘‘C’”’ 

Some of this work was done in 1953-54 and the records are not complete con- 
cerning the expense involved. I’ve listed the expenses where I could find the 
amount involved. 

I’ve also included a comparison of what we’ve received for Our calves over the 
past 20 years (I have a cow-calf operation of 185 head) as compared to one 
example—the cost of a tractor. (attachment “D’’) 

If you can use any of this material please do so. It is accurate to the best of 
my ability to make it so from what records I had. 

I still feel we are not being treated fairly on this fee increase. We not only 
have helped and cooperated with the BLM and Forest Service in money, time 
and labor in these development projects but we, the permittees, must also main- 
tain the fences and the water system. We’ve also paid income taxes every year. I 
feel we’ve paid our fair share and that the increased fee is unjust. These in- 
creases affect our means of making a living and I have no objection to recreation, 
conservation and outdoor groups using the facilities as long as they don’t try to 
run our business or put us out of business. 

Thank you for your consideration and help. 

Respectfully, 


ALBERT J. COTTLE. 
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[Attachment A] 


RESEEDING Cost—A COOPERATIVE ARGEEMENT WITH THE BLM, ALBERT J. COTTLE 
AND Harvey J. WIGHT 


1953 


This seeding project involved approximately 2200 acres of Federal Land and 
800 acres of Private land. See Map ‘“‘A.” 

My share of the cost, which was about 144 of the total cost, was $1849.45. 
In addition to this cost we had to deliver the crested wheat grass to the seed- 
ing; (a distance of about 60 miles one way) and furnish 1 tractor for seeding. 

In comparison; in 1967 I ‘seeded 360 A. of private land and I figure it cost 
$10.00/Acre to plow the brush, buy the crested wheatgrass seed, and drill it. 

This reseeding of brushland to crested wheat grass has been a “lifesaver” 
to the livestock men and I imagine has helped the wildlife also. It has also 
increased our property tax on private lands. 


[Attachment B] 


WATER DEVELOPMENT—BLM AND ForEST SERVICE ALLOTMENT AND ALBERT J. 
CoTTLE, HarvEy J. WicHT, Matta, IDAHO 


As you well know, a lot of this western land could be used for agriculture 
and livestock if water were available. So it was with much of our range. We 
therefore undertook to improve our water for livestock purposes. 

Between 1954-1963 we hauled water with a truck and tank to the northern 
end of our range. (Map B). We would haul from 1 to 4 loads a day anywhere 
from 5 to 10 miles per trip for 1 to 3 months of the grazing season. This is 
not a very economical venture because the cattle just don’t get enough water. 

In 1963-64 we formed an agreement with the BLM to drill a well on BLM 
land next to the Forest Boundary. The well would serve cattle belonging to 
myself and Mr. Wight, grazing on BLM and Forest lands which were adjacent 
to each other. The Forest Service would not help in the expense of drilling the 
well because it was on BLM land but only 25’ from the Forest Boundary 
yet it would serve the same permittee cattle. (Very close cooperation between 
2 government agencies). The Forest Service agreed to help with a pipeline and 
troughs if the well was successful. 

The BLM spent one summer trying to drill the well and then gave it up. 
They told us if we wanted the well we would have to finish it ourselves. 
We therefore hired a private well driller and he completed the well and got 
sufficient water for livestock use. The well tested 2300 gal/hr at 0# and was 
drilled 450’ +. 

My share of the cost to complete the well drilling was $210.00. 

My share for the pump and installation, etc. was $989.64. 

The BLM furnished enough 1%4’’ plastic pipe for 11%4 mile of pipeline. We 
had to install it. 


1968 COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT WITH FOREST SERVICE. 


Forest Service furnished pipe and troughs for 214 miles of pipeline from well 
located on BLM. We permittees, myself and Mr. Wight, had to pay for the 
cost of a booster pump, sump and install the pipeline. The costs were as follows: 


WAGELE BE SOLO sO U. O ZC aa a $250. 00 
TWXCAVAUIE ADC. CECUCIIN GS ae a ncce ocsge cece wcaucace onus obesesean aera ee 448. 00 
OT a a 14. 34 
TT a rn pct A lo a 679. 22 
Bi 05 2 00 RAS U0) (= lg pipe ee A ened: laa Nia tr estes. hee atone tpn 92. 14 

ct Ae taps hacen cmap aerial FA etapa hath Ping 1, 388. 70 


My cost was $919.89 plus I paid a hired man $150.00 for 30 days labor to 
help install the system. I worked on it for 30 days and a truck or pickup 
made approximately 380 trips of 40 miles/trip and I used 1 tractor for 6 
days. 

In 1969 we contemplated laying another 3 to 4 miles of pipeline from a spring 
on the U.S. Forest to increase our range usage. The U.S. Forest Service will 
furnish the pipe and troughs and we must install the system. The estimated 
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cost from the commercial operators for laying the pipe is between 1500.00 to 
2000.00. (They charge from 10c to 15c/foot depending on the terrain). 

The pumping system is electrical and we have to pay a minimum charge 
of $300.00 for 10 years. My share is $150.00/year. 


[Attachment C] 


FENCING CosT—BLM AND Forest SERVICE ALLOTMENT OF ALBERT J. COTTLE AND 
HARVEY J. WIGHT, MALTA, IDAHO 


1950 TO 1968 (SEE MAP ‘“‘C’’) 


Approximately 5 mile of boundary fence was built. Cooperative Agreement— 
U.S. Forest Service furnished the material and the permittees built the fence. 

Approximately 1144 mile of division fence was built—Forest Service furnished 
the material and permittees built the fence. 

Approximately 1144 mile of division fense—Permittees furnished the material 
and the Forest Service built the fence. 


1968 


Cooperative Agreement—U.S. Forest ‘Service furnished the material for ap- 
proximately 4 mile of fence and we hired it built at a cost of $1721.22. My cost 
was $1067.16. 

Within the next 4 or 5 years we will build another 2 to 3 mile of fence. I imag- 
ine it will be a Cooperative Agreement. 


[Attachment D] 


The price I’ve received for my calves has increased some in the past 20 years. 
This is due partly because I’ve tried to keep them till they were larger before 
selling them. 

However consider what it costs to buy a tractor to what it cost 20 years ago. 


1949 : 
a A a Rs RO A ke ath tee hh 98 
I Et oe sets ahi elim re ee $9, 458. 04 
TEC) te od och me ene sin = BEE eee eo 96. 50 
1959 : ? 
mereeverm rors Js 207 VOT 2 SRT Os COU IOUUO Sei? O28) Owen 135 
Ber ICC. 2 ee OE I BO BAG MT $14, 427. 99 
Peter eUCAG 22 5 a enw deh Bee Opes _ evAeee 106. 90 
as 
se IG eae EE a pe 74 
ee cs ae tat neces iene $9, 345. 13 
OL) i anise to bs a 126. 00 


1 Held same over from 1958. 


In 1947 we bought a Farmall “‘A” tractor for $950.00. In 1968 I priced an In- 
ternational “140” at Smith Equip. in Oakley, Idaho, and he could deliver it for 
$3000.00. 

(International Harvester no longer makes a Farmall A—the closest to it is 
the International 140.) 

Please note that the cost of the tractor has increased 3 times (800%) to what 
it cost 20 years ago. The cattle price has increased 30%. From my standpoint and 
economic situation I don’t believe a grazing fee increase was or is justified nor 
was the wage increase for the Congressmen justified. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT J. COTTLE. 


CLARK COUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Dubois, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ‘SENATOR CHURCH: Thank you for your kind consideration and the con- 
cern you have shown our organization in the recent fee raise in the livestock 
industry. i. 

We will not be at the Senate hearing so we will not request you make this 
letter a part of the record. 
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We only urge you to continue your efforts to hold the grazing fee hike in abey- 
ance or at the level it is at the present time. 
Thanking you for your favors, we remain 
Cordially yours, 
LYNDON LAIRD, 
Secretary. 


LAKEVIEW, OrEG., February 17, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Ojfice Building, Washington, D.C. 


SENATOR CHURCH: I am enclosing some items which I believe will be of interest 
to you, on the proposed increase in grazing fees. First is an article published 
in the Lake County Examiner, from a speech given by my son, on the effect of 
this proposal on our county. I think that it covers our stand on this issue and 
at the same time brings some new facts and figures in front of the public. 

My combined Forest and BLM permits total approximately 5000 AUM’s, so 
this is a vital issue with us. As stated in his speech our average cost for the 
past twelve years is $4.50 an AUM. I am enclosing my 1968 costs per AUM, 
so you will have some figures to compare with private pasture rentals, where 
everything is furnished and you have little or no losses. These are actual costs, 
as I have not capitalized my grazing permits as some people have. 


Cost per AUM 


Grazing fees (average of BLM .33 and forest .68 Lake County) --_-_-_ $0. 50 
Additional viding cost§s.-basegoren) ool coules potaok Loerie esll aap . 66 
Gasoline, and. travel-to. rangesils sunt as bolct an L_cescecd—cleot oe . 05 
Additional bulls (1 extra bull per 100 cows) _..-.-..._-__<__-____ gets . 50 
Smaller calf crop (10 percent fewer calves than on private pasture)__-_ 1.80 
Death and stray loss on cows (3 percent or three cows per 100) __________ 1. 08 
Maintenance on Government installations_________________________-____ . 05 
Interest on the above items ($4.64 cost per AUM, at 714 percent) __-_____ . oo 

Total cost: per"A- URE 253 Se ees — oe ee ee eee 4, 99 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the time and effort you 
have taken in behalf of our industry. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER H. LEEHMANN, Jr. 


{From the Lake County Examiner, Lakeview, Oreg. ] 


LHS SPEAKER ASSAILS RISE PROPOSED FOR GRAZING FEES 


(In his talk prepared recently for the public speaking contest at Lakeview 
High School, Wayne Leehmann offered some new angles about the full cost of 
an animal unit month of grazing. Because of the importance of this topic to the 
livestock industry in Lake County, Wayne’s ttalk is reviewed here. ) 

“The proposed increase in grazing fees is a serious threat to the twelve west- 
ern states, If the fee suggested by the director of the budget and secretaries of 
agriculture and interior are passed, they will bankrupt the range cattle industry 
and the states dependent upon it. The government spent $900,000 on a grazing 
study, conducted by the public land law review commission, on 10.000 ranches 
and found an average cost per AUM of $5.09. Both secretaries have totally 
disregarded this survey and are proposing an increase in grazing fees of as much 
as 300 percent. 

“In the past, the Bureau of Land Management has used a formula that has 
been entirely satisfactory to the industry. It was based on the average price 
of livestock the preceding year. The United States Forest Service set their fees 
on a cost of administration basis. 

“People read in magazines and newspapers that we are getting this range 
for 338¢ per AUM on BLM and approximately 75¢ per AUM on forest. This is 
only the beginning, as most operations can prove that it costs from $4.50 to 
$5.50 per AUM. Our own operation averages $4.50 on forest and BLM land. 
Some of the factors that fit in this are extra gas used in traveling to and from 
ranges, additional bulls during breeding season, smaller calf crop due to cattle 
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being scattered, predators, and fluctuating feed conditions, larger death losses, 
extra help trailing and riding after cattle, maintenance of government drift 
fences and other installations, and interest on money spent on these items. 

(At this point, Wayne quoted statistics from the December issue of the Farm 
Journal, showing the 180 head of cattle grazed on Forest Service land averaged 
$4.96 per AUM; and the average cost of grazing 180 head of cattle on irrigated 
pasture came to $2.25 per AUM.) 

“In Lake County, good irrigated pasture costs an average of $3 to $3.50 per 
AUM with everything furnished. 

“I am not saying that we shouldn’t use the government range, because it 
figures into the economy of our country and at present fees is a practical opera- 
tion. Fifty-four percent of the State of Oregon and 73 percent of Lake County 
is federally owned, and one of the main sources of revenue is from grazing. Taxes 
from the land and livestock dependent on this federal range are important to 
the economy of our county and state. If we are forced off the federal range, 
about fifty percent of the livestock operations in our county would become worth- 
less. This would add tto the financial problem we now have, where already only 
27 percent of the land is taxable to support our county. 

“In closing I would like to stress that in view of the facts I have mentioned, 
I believe an increase in grazing fees under present conditions and livestock 
prices would bankrupt our county and the 12 western states.” 


IMNAHA, OREG., February 19, 1969. 


DEAR Sir: I am writing to you in regard to the proposed raise in grazing fees 
on national forest and B.L.M.lands. — 

This raise in grazing fees concerns me, because I run cattle on national forest 
lands, and the effect it might have on the rest of the economy of our area. The 
livestock industry has no profit to reach into now to raise funds to meet this 
proposed raise. Money would be pulled out of other channels, thus this would 
be felt by many people other than stock men. 

We are continually digging deeper to support our schools (our 1969 budget is 
up $50,000 over last year) we will have to raise this some where. I contend that 
the stock men are now carrying their fair share of public support, through 
roads, schools, county, State and Federal government. 

Thank you. 

GRANT WARNOCK. 


LAKEVIEW, OREG., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I appreciate your recent letter which was written in 
response to the request conveyed by myself through the Hon. Mark O. Hatfield, 
that I be scheduled as a witness at the above hearings. I am requesting that my 
name be deleted. 

At the time I expressed a desire to be heard I was aware that suits had been 
filed in the Federal Courts in both Salt Lake City and in Albuquerque, in which 
the pleadings raise the issue as to whether or not the amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 transferred jurisdiction over the fixing 
of grazing fees on the Taylor Grazing lands and on the national forests to the 
Director of the Budget. I had hoped that the Senate and House would delay their 
hearings until a court ruling could be obtained. It may well be that a Con- 
gressional reversal of one or more courts may be required as was done some 
15 years ago in the case of the Tidelands decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I feel certain that all of we westerners are well briefed on the grievances of 
the holders of federal grazing permits. The next step is the providing of a prac- 
tical remedy since it is obvious that neither a court nor the Congress can measure 
the grass, et cetera, and fix the fee to be charged from time to time. 

No doubt you are aware that the press releases with which the federal agents 
flooded the rural newspapers of the West stated that the Director of the Budget 
recently increased the grazing fees, and not the two Secretaries. If the courts 
can put the Director back in what persons like myself consider to be his proper 
place then the fee responsibility will automatically be back in the hands of the 
two Secretaries where I believe it properly belongs. Then the Congress can in- 
vestigate the reasonableness thereof. 
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It is my personal opinion that the best evidence of the ability or lack of 
ability of our western range livestock industry to pay increased fees would be 
to take (by consent) 100 income tax returns per state filed by families 100% 
dependent for income upon their livestock operation and run them through a 
computer. I would certainly rest my case on the outcome. I deal with many such 
persons over an area as big as several eastern states and I do not know of a one 
that made a reasonable return on the investment in 1968; I can name any num- 
ber who slipped further into the red. 

Since the hearings are going to proceed, may I suggest that the Committee 
develop through the testimony the consumptive use charge concept of the federal 
agents as distinguished from the necessity of the livestock being upon the federal 
ranges at certain times of the year because the critters serve as a management 
tool. Twenty five years ago the regional director of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service attempted to cancel certain grazing permits because he believed they 
served no useful purpose. The national director, who had once roamed the wide 
open spaces in charge of predatory animal control programs, blasted him out 
of his chair with his prompt reversal and pointed out to the gentleman that, 
if the stockmen do not furnish the stock and take all of the risks, as has been the 
custom, the Congress is going to have to buy the required sheep and cattle. 

Our Congress is becoming so urbanized that I will venture the opinion that 
15 years from now the average member thereof won’t know the farmer from a 
load of hay. It is thus important that some simple economic truths be nailed 
down now before the avalanche of college degrees smothers one and all. 

Yours very truly, 
FoRREST EH. COOPER. 


NorTH BLiss CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho, March 7, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator from the State of Idaho, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRANK: The North Bliss Cattle Association, having 21 members and 
representing 61,757 AUMs on the B.L.M., would like to go on record opposing 
any increase in grazing fees. Believe me, we would surely appreciate whatever 
you can do to accomplish this. 


Respectfully, i ate 
ARY S. Kwox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


TRI-STATE NATIONAL BANK, 
Montpelier, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK ‘CHURCH, 
Senator LEN JORDAN, 
Representative ORVAL HANSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : In a few days, Congress will have hearings and review proposed 
grazing fee increases on Forest and BLM lands. As an agricultural lender in 
Southeastern Idaho, Northwestern Utah and Hastern Wyoming, I am vitally in- 
terested in these proposed increases. The sheep and cattle men today are carrying 
a heavy burden from increased costs of operation, inflation priced machinery and 
higher tax burdens. It is my opinion that at this time grazing fee increases would 
be ill-timed and a detriment and deterrent to the survival of the sheep and cattle 
industries in the United States. We are rapidly reaching the point where our 
domestic production will be discouraged and importation will be encouraged. 
This, Gentlemen, will not be a healthy situation for we the American people to 
have to rely on a heavy foreign importation of raw meat. 

Therefor, we respectfully ask that you use the power and influence of your 
respective offices to discourage the proposed grazing fee increases in whole or, at 
least, in part. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. G. CANDLAND, 
Executive Vice President. 
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DIAMOND RING RANCH, 
Casper, Wyo., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee of the Senate Interior Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ‘SENATOR CHURCH: The increased grazing fee and the non-recognition 
of the capitalized value of grazing permits asa cost of running livestock on public 
lands is going to have a most adverse effect on the operations of the Diamond 
Ring Ranch. 

Our ranch is highly dependent on the public range for forage for our cattle 
and sheep. 

The profit margin of running livestock on the lands in the western states is 
very narrow. Any increase in cost of operation will make the profit margin even 
narrower, and during times of severe livestock losses from storms, predators, etc., 
profits are non-existent in western livestock operations. 

It is impossible for me to appear before your committee on the grazing fee 
issue; however, I most heartily endorse the statements of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association and Wyoming Stock Growers Association and would respect- 
fully request that this letter be made a part of the hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
VAN IRVINE, President. 


JANUARY 24, 1969. 
PusLic LANDS REVIEW COMMISSION, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: The Indian Mountain Cattle Association, Indian Valley, Idaho, 
wishes to call to your attention some of the inequities involved in the increased 
grazing fees. This association is operating under a grazing agreement with the 
Forest Service on the Indian Mountain allotment. This agreement calls for the 
association to make a contribution of maintenance of the improvements which 
is in addition to the cost of grazing. This added cost plus the charge increase 
up to competitive private pasture price puts the cost of grazing on this allot- 
ment of the National Forest above the cost of private competitive pasture. 

Under the grazing agreement this association has taken a 20% cut in grazing 
on the allotment and is scheduled to take an additional 10% cut this year and an 
additional cut of 10% percent next year. These cuts tend to make the cost of 
grazing on national Forest lands higher as the fixed costs can only be absorbed 
by fewer animal units. Economically this is drastic enough in itself however 
when you couple this with the increase proposed by the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior it renders the situation untenable. 

Gentlemen, I realize the farmers are poor letter writers so I have been desig- 
nated to write this letter to you on behalf of the twenty small cattlemen that 
make up the membership of this association. In this matter, our destiny is in 
your hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HOLMES, 
Secretary, Indian Mountain Cattle Association. 


JANUARY 6, 1969. 
Mr. SAM DEFLER, 
Supervisor, Payette National Forest, 
McCall, Idaho. 

DEAR MR. DEFLER: In reference to your letter of December 10th, in regard to 
proposed changes in grazing fees, representatives of the Payette National Forest 
Cattle and Sheep permittees, in a joint meeting held January 4th, in Cambridge, 
Idaho submit the following: That the fee charged be based on all the costs 
recognized in the fee study including the market value of a valid grazing permit; 
and further, that no grazing fee increase be enacted prior to completion of the 
Public Land Law Review Commissions report. 

As users of public lands we recognize the responsibility to pay equitable fees, 
however, we feel the proposed increase to be unjustifiable. 

Sincerely yours, 
MiILTon W. BRANCH, 
Chairman, Wool Growers Association. 
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DIETRICH BUTTE CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, ING., 
Shoshone, Idaho, February 20, 1969. 
Hon. LEN JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: The Dietrich Butte Cattlemen’s Association, Inc. which 
is comprised of twenty three AUM permittees representing approximately 
7000 AUMS in the Dietrich Butte Cattle Allotment of Idaho Grazing District No. 
5, with the following investment in mind, hereby protests the proposed raises in 
government grazing fees. 

During the past eight years, the cattle users of this association have spent the 
following in actual cash outlay for permanent improvements on the federal range 
in this allotment: 


Fences and.cattleguards. cen eue totaled oes 2 See ee $5, 301. 12 
Water..facilitied.i42.<44. quecetose eos Lee ee geledt See 1, 261. 30 
Holding, fields-and, corral Si. sescge) 200b 25) bie See ee 829, 96 
Bridges, 22x ns eke eedehewelnk theo) oan lobe Boe ee eee 771. 95 

Totale wie 1c aww nadtog26erbeiced tet te eee eee 10, 164. 33 


The major portion of this was from 1961. The improvements on this allotment 
are not completed. For proper grazing, more water, fencing and reseeding will be 
needed in the future. 

In addition to the above, our members have expended $1760 per year to take 
eare of actual operation of the cattle within the unit. This adds a total of $14,080 
to the above total of $10,164.33 making a grand total of $25,244.33. This does not 
take into consideration any interest figures on our investment. Figuring at a 7% 
rate per year, interest would add approximately $6500.00. 

Therefore, we of the Dietrich Butte Cattlemen’s Association, Inc. feel that with 
the amount already invested plus that which is still required in the future in fenc- 
ing, water facilities and seeding for proper range management of the allotment 
that the proposed raises in federal grazing fees are prohibitive. It is doubtful if 
the cattle industry in our area can survive this economic demand. 

We do hereby request reconsideration of the proposed fee increases. 

Respectfully, 
Ivan C. HOPKINS, 
Secretary, Dietrich Butte Cattlemen’s Association, Inc. 


JORDAN VALLEY, OreEG., February 17, 1969. 


COMMISSIONER ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


The proposed increase in grazing fees on public lands presents a new and 
serious threat to the communities, counties, and states that depend upon the 
livestock industry for their economic well being. 

The largest percentage of ranchers are cow-calf operators, selling feeder calves 
to feedlot operators where they are finished. It is a hard cold fact that the 
price received for feeder calves has not increased beyond the peak reached 
twenty years ago. During the same twenty year period operating expenses 
have increased at a staggering rate. During the same period other businesses 
(not related to agriculture) have been able to absorb the higher cost of produc- 
tion by raising the price of consumer goods. 

Average return on investment in agriculture has continued to decline. 

1964—50 : 12.4 percent return on investment. 

1967: 6.4 percent return on investment. 

1968: 2.0 percent return on investment for ranchers due to high costs 
and a poor market. 

Total National Income. 

1947 : 199.0 Billion T.N.I. 
1947: 15.2 Billion, Farm Net. 
1968 : 705.4 Billion, T.N.I. 
1968 : 15.4 Billion, Farm Net. 

Farm income on a national average in 1967 reached an all time low and was 
44.7 percent of the peak or parity years of 1948-50. During that period of time 
farm production had increased 40 percent but farmers were not rewarded for it. 
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The wife of a retired rancher wrote the following letter asking me to testify 
before the Senate Interior Committee. I believe that her words explains the 
situation much better than I. 

“HEBRUARY 9, 1968. 

“Dear Mike: This came today. (A letter from Frank Church advising her 
on the procedure for testifying.) I sent the article you put in the Statesman 
and said it was all true and every stockman in Oregon and Idaho felt they 
would be crowded out of the cattle and sheep business. It would hurt towns, 
city and churches besides. 

“T am too old to go and would not put it across as you young people can and 
I hope you will be willing to fight for your rights. 

“Sincerely, 
CLARA MAHER.” 

I feel that any grazing fee increase proposed should be based on a sliding scale. 
When the livestock market is up then it would be fitting to raise the fees in 
proportion but when the market is in a slump, have a like deduction to compen- 
sate for it. 

The years of 1948-50 serve as the parity years and when the market for 
feeder cattle passed parity then the fees could be raised on the scale determined 
by a panel made up of the following: 

1. A cattleman selected by the American National Cattlemans Association. 

2. A sheepman selected by the Wool Growers. 

3. A banker from a rural area, which finances ranchers using the public 
domain. 

4. A P.C.A. man. 

5. A representative from the BLM... 

6. A representative from the Forest Service. 

A concerned rancher. 

MICHAEL F. HANLEY, IV. 


NEw Mexico Woot GRowERS, INC., 
Alberquerque, N. Mex., February 20, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is a statement prepared in behalf of New Mexico Wool 
Growers, Inc., which is self-explanatory. I would appreciate your filing this 
statement in the appropriate manner in conjunction with the forthcoming hear- 
ings on grazing fees. I understand these hearings will be held February 27th 
and 28th. Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
PHELPS WHITE, President. 


NEw MExiIco WoOOLGROWERS, INC., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Subject : Grazing fees on public lands. 


To: Public Lands Subcommittee, Senate Interior Commitee; Public Lands Sub- 
committee, House Interior Committee. 


New Mexico Woolgrowers, Ine. is a statewide organization representing the 
sheep industry of New Mexico with several hundred members and is affiliated 
with the National Woolgrowers Association. 

New Mexico Woolgrowers, Inc. fully supports the position of The National 
Woolgrowers Association and The American National Cattlemens’ Association in 
this issue. It is hoped that these hearings ,both in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, will serve to enlighten members of Congress and other in- 
dividuals and groups on the reasons for the position taken by these livestock 
groups. 

There are other questions involved here besides the simple concept of increased 
grazing fees. The manner in which these grazing fee increases were implemented 
has not been in the best interest of anyone concerned, including the respective 
governmental agencies. The question of increased fees alone is one which the live- 
stock industry has always been ready to resolve with any and all individuals 
and agencies who raise the question. The manner in which these increased fees 
were determined, the ultimate extent of the increased fees, and the economic 
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impact of these increases over the next ten years, and the years beyond, are 
fully covered in statements and testimony being presented by other state groups 
as well as the several national groups such as The National Woolgrowers Associa- 
tion and the American National Cattlemens’ Association. This statement is not 
repetitious in that respect, however, several points should be made. 

First, The Departments of Agriculture and Interior did not allow enough 
time for constructive comments and answers to the proposed regulations, par- 
ticularly since Congress was not in session during the entire forty-five day period 
for comment. The fact alone that this entire period fell between the general elec- 
tions in November and the inauguaration is reason enough to indicate not enough 
time was allowed for proper intelligent and constructive answers from either 
side, pro or con. 

Secondly, these fees should be tied to the market price of livestock, as in the 
past. 

Third, other users of public lands, particularly in the areas of recreation, 
should arrange to pay for using these lands also. If value is placed on forage, 
then value should also be placed on other benefits and products of these lands, 
including “esthetic” values. 

Fourth, the actions of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior have com- 
pletely circumvented the intent and work of The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. This commission has heard testimony and has had cooperation from 
the livestock groups of America as well as all of the other individuals, associa- 
tions, and groups that are concerned about the public lands and their future use 
under the law. It is hoped that this commission will be given enough time to recom- 
mend a solution to the question of grazing fees, along with all of the other rec- 
ommendations that they will undoubtedly have. 

Lines are distinctly drawn in this issue of grazing fees, and in many respects, 
it is very unfortunate these lines are drawn between the livestock industry and 
other user groups that are concerned about the welfare of the public lands. 
There are many factors common to both of these opposing groups and it is 
unfortunate that all of the users of the public lands cannot work together in 
making our western lands more productive from the standpoint of our national 
economy as well as from the standpoint of recreation, preservation, and general 
use of the public domain. If only these opposing groups could face these prob- 
lems with mutual trust, many problems would be resolved without having the 
government step in to either arbitrate or actually tell opposing sides how a 
given situation will be resolved. Livestock producers on the open range are the 
original conservationists. It is true that were they not, the wide open spaces of 
the West would have long been depleted and made non-productive. 

The early livestock men settled only along the natural sources of water. In 
those days, there were no fences, nor were there man-made sources of water. 
Only after heavy rains did these operators venture away from live water ana 
natural lakes to seek the grazing lands surrounding water left by the rain. There 
was far less game over the general area than there is today. In New Mexico, for 
example, the deer habitat is much larger in the area than in the years past. This 
is due primarily to the development of water by the livestock industry. It should 
be pointed out here that the early livestock opeartors did not exploit the buffalo 
and antelope! As the livestock industry grew and developed, many improvements 
were established on the western range to facilitate better grazing, better use of 
the forage land, and at the same time wildlife had a far greater opportunity to 
survive. Today, this situation continues to improve. 

In a sense, livestock operators on the western range are the true caretakers 
of this land for all America to ultimately use and enjoy. If wildlife, recreation, 
and conservation groups could only realize this, most of our problems would 
be resolved to everyone’s benefit. Cooperation among people is the key to success- 
ful solution to problems. When cooperation ceases to exist, distrust, inefficiency, 
and sometimes chaos result. There has been a lack of cooperation on this issue 
on grazing fees by all parties concerned; the governmental agencies, and the 
opposing groups interested in the public lands. The livestock industry stands 
ready to do its part. 

This statement is general in nature, but most certainly points out the factors 
involved in the issue at hand. No simple solution is available, but there is basic 
good in the philosphies expressed by all groups. We in the livestock industry 
have a deeply engrained love of country and an honest and sincere desire to con- 
tribute to the heritage of our country and to the welfare of its people through 
one of the basic and vital industries of America. 

J. PHELPS WHITE III, 
President, New Mexico Woolgrowers, Inc. 
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Sopa SPRINGS, Iowa, February 23, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Lands Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: I am a rancher of Caribou County and would like to express 
my feeling concerning the grazing fee hike that has been saddled to the live- 
stock producers. 

Everyone to whom I have discussed this problem with is concerned. Livestock 
production is one of the major industries, as you know, of Idaho. Business 
and all other phases of our economic set-up are closely interlocked with farming 
and livestock production. The businessman, particularly, are concerned over this 
threat to our welfare. 

The livestock men are hurting badly. Depressed prices, spiralling overhead, 
inclement weather, etc., have put all of us in a bad way. Many of the farmers 
are losing their places because of these adverse conditions. There are a great 
number of cattle and sheep spreads that are being sold to liquidate their debts. 

I am also chairman of the Farm Bureau of Soda Springs and at our meeting 
Tuesday they unanimously expressed this option and asked that I write and 
relay this message to you. 

Many of these livestockmen have built up their operations and lives around 
their grazing land of which many are federally owned in Forest Reserves, Taylor 
Grazing rights, B.L.M. lands, etc. I know of many cases where even generations 
have gone into their development of these places. In most cases the operation 
is built around the grazing rights. Many of these are being closed out now. 

Many of us have done much to improve our ranges, such as purchasing sur- 
rounding lands to improve our federally controlled range rights, built corrals, 
fenced pastures, constructed roads, waterholes, sprayed and otherwise killed 
and controlled brush and undesirable weeds, etc. Many of these have been 
added at no extra cost to the government and no additional grazing permits have 
been given or asked for. 

With the proper use, most of our livestock use of range will also improve 
the wildlife and fish conditions. For example, deer and cattle complement each 
other. The deer eat the brouse and the cattle the grasses. Grazing of ranges 
properly and with discretion will also help minimize the fire dangers. Like- 
wise, the eradication of some of the detrimental brushes and weeds will also 
help conserve water and help prevent soil erosion which is also detrimental 
to our game and fish. 

Incidentally, those to whom I talk are very perturbed and worried over the 
big salary boosts that the country is taking with our war efforts also taking 
so much along with inflation, especially in U.S. government and state government. 

Another problem is our concern over the Bear River. Utah seems to be try- 
ing to get a large slice of the Bear that was appropriated to Idaho under the 
Bear River Compact. 

Senator Church, whatever help you can give us to help stop an increase 
on our grazing fees and these other matters will be greatly appreciated. The 
livestock producers are too hard hit. We would also appreciate whatever you 
can do to limit the imports of meats from foreign countries. Please advise me 
if there is further help I can give in these matters. 

Best personal regards, 

STANFORD H. STEELE. 


RiaGins, IDAHO, January 22, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SENATOR: I am in the sheep business here in Idaho County. I came 
here in 1926 at the age of 24 and started in the sheep business, then went through 
the depression of the 1930’s knowing that it would come to an end. 

But what do I see now? Government spending more than it takes in forcing 
prices up to above world market values. Our sheep business declining as our im- 
ports rise. Shooting billions at the moon. At the same time quarreling over a 
raise in range leases with an established sliding scale. The market has not 
raised so our range is not worth any more to us. We believe in the multiple 
use and feel we are already paying our fair share of cost. 

These ranges cost me somewhat—when money was hard to come by and we 
need your help to outlaw this unfair raise. 
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Private enterprise made one of the strongest nations in the world, and I believe 
can keep it strong. Hoping you can help us in this cause. 
Sincerely yours, 
DAVE WALTERS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 28. 
Hon, FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I wish to express my sentiments concerning changes 
in the grazing fees for users of public lands. I feel strongly that present fees 
are too low. They should be brought in line with present market values. The 
findings of the Western universities and the Department of Agriculture would, 
I believe, give a fair price. The taxpayers have subsidized ranchers and sheep- 
men for too many years. 

I ask that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearing. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
JACK PRICE. 


Paris, IpAHo, February 24, 1969. 
Senator Len JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: I am a permittee on the national forest. I feel that President John- 
son and his Department of Agriculture and Interior took one last poke at the 
stockmen with their proposed increased fees along with cuts in grazing numbers. 

I hope you feel you can oppose this bill and will work against it. 

Respectfully, 
RUSSELL ATHAY. 


Ovip, IpAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Dear Sirs: I protest the increase in grazing fee on U.S. rangeland. Why— 
because it is high for what we get and can expect here. 
Sincerely yours, 
DAVID G. PARKER. 


Matta, IpAno, February 24, 1969. 
Mr. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. SENATOR: I am writing a letter to tell you that I am opposed to the 
increase in grazing fees. 

I have spent a lot of my time and money helping build up a lot of no good land. 
So it would take care of a few cows. 

I have also helped put in miles of pipe in order to have water. 

We have also put in miles of electric line to wells so we could pump water. 

If we hadn’t had REA power we couldn’t have done this. 

I think we have been paying enough for what little grass we have been getting. 

I have also helped furnish miles of fence and also spent days putting it up at 
my own expense. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN PARKE. 


Paris, IDAHO, February 24, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Sir: I am writing to you in protest of the increase in grazing fees on our 
national forests. 
I am a permittee and at this time feel that we are getting an unjust working 
over both in cutting our numbers and paying more for the ones left on. 
Please work as best you can on this project. 
Respectfully, 
RUSSELL ATHAY. 
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GENEVA, IDAHO, February 27, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sie: Southeastern Idaho is made up of many livestock men. They are all 
very alarmed about this 40% raise on their grazing permits. 

I have been in the cattle and sheep business for 34 years. With plenty of hard 
work, long hours and the help of my family, I made out fairly well until the last 
few years. 

Since that time the ranchers feel that they have been discriminated against. 

The price squeeze has grown tighter and tighter. 

So many ranchers are selling out and leaving. 

If this 40% raise goes into effect besides the government shipping in 40% more 
Foreign Meat, this will fold up the stockmen. 

Young men don’t find farming attractive. They can make more money elsewhere. 

The farms will all fall into the hands of the large operators. They will organize 
and then they can really put on the pressure. 

I am not so sure this will be so good for our country. 

We feel that you are a friend to the stockmen and hope you will be able to do 
something to help us out. 

Yours respectfully, 


CARL E. HirRscHI. 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, March 3, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR FRANK: Your newsletter—‘‘As I see it’ received. I agree with you on 
“Hxecutive Pay Hikes should have been defeated.” The grazing set-up (par. 4, 
page 1) needs looking into. 

What is this “Sawtooth Recreation Area” bill? Please explain it to me. If it 
passed would it mean that the Federal (U.S.) Government would actually own 
the land the ‘“‘Sawtooth Mts.” are on? I have been through the Sawtooth area. 

Please explain the “Southwest Idaho Water Development Project” to me. 

Work for us to keep our guns and ammunition. Work to free Captain Bucher. 

Now in regard to poor Captain Bucher and that unfortunate U.S.S. ship and 
the “Court of Inquiry.’”’ Can you get and mail me a copy of the written proceed- 
ings of that “Court of Inquiry”? Who is the head of the U.S. Navy—the Presi- 
dent or the Chief Admiral? Could you get me a book or pamphlet of U.S. Navy 
Law ? Work to have the U.S. Navy brass overhauled. It needs it. 

Miss EDUARDA KEITH. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., March 13, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: I’m not a constituent of yours, but I still hope you 
will heed the fact that I (and a lot of sportsmen and outdoors type, like me) 
hope that your committee will finally recognize that the public lands are for 
the public, and for wildlife (including predators)—wnot just for stockmen and 
their livestock. Those stockmen should at least pay a fair rental if they use 
the federal lands. Please urge your fellow western senators to act in the interest 
of the general public, not just the stockmen’s lobbyists in this matter. Grazing 
fees should be increased, and I hope some of the increase goes for conservation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD SCHUELER. 


WEISER, IDAHO, February 19, 1969. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sik: I am writing you in regard to the fee that has been raised for stock 
on the B.L.M. and the Forest Reserve. I saw by an article in the paper that about 
all the cattleman’s association are against it, and go so far as to say it will 
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break a lot of them. I am a cattleman, run about 200 head a year on private land 
and I would like to be able to run on the Reserve or B.L.M. as I could do it 
much cheaper. But it is impossible to get on, and I think I’ve got as much right 
there as they have. They are not paying too high a fee as it is the cheapest way 
there is to run cattle. It is cheaper to run cattle on the reserve than it is to own 
the land, as it isn’t as much as it would be to pay taxes. Sen. Jordan, I think, 
is protesting the raise and I think he knows in his own mind the fee isn’t too 
much. Or at least he should, as he run cattle on the Snake River. I think there 
are just as many cattlemen that feel as I do but just don’t say anything. 

Now, Senator Church, I think you and Senator Jordan better take a good look 
into this before you protest the raise too much. I would also like to make a sug- 
gestion. I don’t know if it would work or not but why not put it up for bid every 
five years and that would give all the cattlemen a chance to run on the reserve. 

Yours truly, 
OscAR DAFFER. 
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